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THE  BOOK  OF  EZRA. 


T7i€  High  Priests. — Great  care  was  exercised  by  the  Jews  in  keeping  up  the 
descent  of  the  High  Priesthood.  The  following  is  a  list,  taken  from  Calmet, 
of  the  High  Priests  of  the  Hebrews  in  succession  until  the  return  from  tho 
Captivity  :— 

From                                                            From  Scrip.    1  Chron.  vi.  From 

Calmet.                                                                 Died  B.C.            3—16.  Josephua. 

1  Aar'on  .»,»ttt **t •••*•••• 1452       1  Aaron.  1  Aaron. 

2  Eleazar 1433       2  Eleazar.  2  Eleazar. 

%  PlrmeJias 1414      8  Phlnehas.         3  Phinehas. 

4  Ah'iezer  or  I   ]  4  Abishua.  4  Abiezer. 

eiSr      '   [^°''''*'^"^^^  8Bukki.  6Bukki. 

6  Uzzi  )  6  Uzzi.  6  Uzzi. 

7  A7i,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar   1116  7  Zerahiah.  7  Eli. 

5  Akittib  I.    8  Meraioth.  8  Ahitub. 

9  Ahiah  lived    1092      9  Amariah.         9  Ahimelech, 

10  Ahimelech, or  Ahiathar,^\2L\u\)j^dkV\...\0()0    10  Ahitub.  10  Abiathar, 

11  Abiathar,    Ahimelech,  or   Abwielech,  11  Zadok  I.         11  Zadok. 

(under  David)    1015 

12  Zadoh    I.  (under    Saul,    David,  and  12  Ahimaaz.       12  Ahimaaz, 

Solomon)     1004 

13  Ahimaaz  (under  Rehoboam) 974     13  Azariah.         13  Azariah. 

14  Azariah   (under    Jehoshaphat),    pro-  14  Johanan.        14  Joram. 

bably  Amariah  of  2  Chron.  xix.  11..  912  (1  Chron. 

vi.  9,  10.) 
16  Johanan,    perhaps    Jehoiada    under  15  Azariah.         15  Issus. 

Joash,    2    Chron.    xxiv.    15    (died 
aged  180)    878 

16  Azariah,  perhaps  Zechariah,  son  of  16  Amariah.       16  Axiora. 

Jehoiada,  killed     840 

17  Amariah,  perhaps  Azariah,  under  Uz-  17  Ahitub  II.     17  Phideaa, 

ziah 783 

18  Ahitnb  II. »   tt„^^^  T^fVor«  r.f  t„/Io1,  18  Zadok  II.       18  Sudeas. 

19  Zadok  II.    ]   IJnderJothamof  Judah.  ^^  shallura.        19  Julus. 

20  Uriah,  under  Ahaz,  lived    739    20  Hilkiah.         20  Jotham. 

21  tShallum,     father    of    Azariah,    and  21  Azariah.         21  Uriah. 

grandfather  of  Hilkiah   

22  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  . . ,,  22  Seraiah.  22  Neriah. 

23  Hilkiah,  under  Hezekiah 23  Jehozadak.  23  Odeas. 

24  Eliakim,  or  Joakim,  under  Manasseh  :  24  Joshua.  24  Saldum. 

he  lived  under  Josiah  to  624,  called  (Hag.  i.  1.) 

Hilkiah. 

25  Azariah,  perhaps  Neriah,   father  of  25  Hilkiah. 

Seraiah  and  of  Baruch. 

26  Seraiah,  the  last  High  Priest  before  26  Seraiah. 

the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  put  to 
death 590 

27  Jehozadak.  during  the  Captivity,  from  27  Jehozadalt 

590  to  535. 

28  Joshva,  Jefthna,  or  Jesvs,  the  son  of  28  Jesus  or 

Jehozadak,    or  Josedech,  returned  Joshua** 

from  Babylon    536 

*  See  Josephut,  Anlt^.  lib.  t.  &  15,  lib.  z.  0. 11. 


IfntrobutfioiT. 


Title.  This  Bk.,  with  Neheniiah,  was  by  the  Jews  united  in  one  vol.,  and 
called  the  First  and  Second  Bk.  of  Ezra.  Time.  This  Bk.  embraces  a  period 
of  71)  yrs..  com.  with  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  536  B.C.  Author.  Allowed  on  all 
hands  that  portions  of  the  Bk,  are  fr.  Ezra's  pen.  The  first  person  used  ch.  vii. 
27.  28,  and  chaps,  viii.  and  ix.  Some  {De  Wctte)  think  that  the  rest  of  the  Bk, 
is  by  another  hand.  Others  a.ssig-nto  Ezra  the  last  4  chaps,  (as  Ld.  A.  Hcrvcy)^ 
but  think  the  first  6  are  by  a  dif .  author.  Others  (as  Canon  RawUjuson)  have 
no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  whole  to  Ezra  (see  Spk.  Com.  iii,  386 — 7).  But 
the  Bk.  is  clearly  divisible  into  2  portions,  of  wh.  Ezra  is  not  equally  the 
author  in  the  same  sen.se.  The  hist,  in  the  first  6  chaps,  (fr.  1st  yr.  of  Cyrus, 
B.C.  .538.  to  (Jth  yr.  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  B.C.  516)  is  div.  by  57  yrs.  fr.  the  hist, 
of  last  4  chaps.,  wh.  belong  to  7th  and  8th  yrs.  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (458 
— 457  B.C.).  Ezra  lived  in  this  latter  period,  and  his  commission  dates  458  B.C. 
(vii.  14),  whcii  he  was  not  less  than  30  (he  was  then  a  "  ready  scribe,"  vii.  6, 
and  teacher  of  the  law,  v.  10)  and  prob.  not  more  than  50  yrs.  of  age.  His 
birth,  therefore,  falls  in  the  period  508 — i88  B.C.  ;  and  the  events  of  538—516 
B.C.  belong  to  the  time  of  his  father  or  grandfa.  Thus  he  was  the  sole  author 
of  the  second  sect.  (vii. — x.),  and  compiler  of  the  first  {\. — vi.). 

An  examination  of  the  work  itself  indicates  a  strong  probability  that  docu- 
ments were  its  main  source.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  (i  2 — 4),  the  letter  of 
Kehum  (iv.  8 — 16),  the  reply  of  Artaxerxes  (iv.  17 — 22),  the  letter  of  Tatnai 
(v.  7 — 17).  the  decree  of  Darius  (vi.  3 — 12),  are  plainly  documents.  Copies  of 
them  would  necessarily  exist  in  the  Persian  archives  in  Ezra's  time,  and  might 
probably  exist  also  at  Jerusalem.  The  lists  contained  in  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  con- 
sisting as  they  do  almost  wholly  of  names  and  ntmibers,  must  also,  it  would 
seem,  have  b.;en  derived  from  documents,  since  they  are  far  too  exact  to  be 
the  result  of  mere  inquiry.  This  conclusion,  which  it  would  be  naxural  to 
draw  from  Ezra  alone,  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  Ezra  ii.  with  xfehemiah 
vii.  and  E.-ilras  v.,  which  contain  lists  parallel  to  those  in  Ezra  ii..  but  clearly 
not  drawn  from  them — lists  of  which  the  most  reasonable  account  is,  that  they 
were  taken  from  the  same  document  that  the  writer  of  Ezra  used,  a  document 
which  was  illegible  in  parts,  and  in  others  difficult  to  deci]iher.  If  this  be 
allowed,  then  the  documentary  portion  of  the  first  section  of  Ezra  will  amount 
to  112  verses  out  of  157,  or  to  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ; 
and  Ezra's  outi  direct  contributions  to  the  narrative  will  be  reduced  to  45 
verses,  or  less  than  three- fourths. 


Snnopsb. 


(According  to  Home.) 

PAET  I.- From  the  return  under 
Zerubbabel  to  rebuild- 
ing of  tlie  Temple. 

Sect.  I.  Edict  of  Cyrus i.,  ii. 

Sect.  2.  Temple  loj^ua iii.,  iv. 

Stct.  3.  Temple  finished v.,  vL 

PART  II.- Arrival  of  Ezra  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  reforma- 
tion under  him. 

8t!rt.^.  Ezra  sets  out  vii. 

Sect.  2.  Hi.s  rptinue  and  arrival  viii. 

Sect.  3.  The  reformation  ix.,  z. 


{Aeeording  to  Angus.) 

PAET   I.— The    return    from    captl* 
tivity. 

(a)  Decree  of  Cyras  1. 

(6)  Those  who  returned ii. 

(c)  The  altar  and  foundation iii. 

{</)  Samaritan  opposition  iv. 

(e)  Haggai  und  Zechariah,  etc v. 

(/)  Decree  of  Darios    vL 

PART  II.— Ezra's  reformation, 

(a)  Ezra's  commispion vii.,  viii. 

(6)  Ezia's  lament  for  national  sin    ix, 

(c>  Popular  repeutance  and  reform  .......,.x. 
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[Cap.  i.  1-a 


B.C.  dr.  636. 

proclama- 
tion of  Cyrus 


«  2   Ch. 
22—23. 


xxxvl. 


♦•  The  identity  of 
the  termination 
of  Chron.  with 
the  commenc.  of 
Ezra  shows  one 
write  r." —  D  r. 
Davidson. 

*  The  Book  of 
Chron.  ends  with 
hist,  of  destr.  of 
temple,  and  with 
recital  of  edict 
for  building  of 
second  temple. 
The  Blc.  of  Ezra 
describes  its  re- 
Btoration."  —  Bp. 
Wordsworth. 

b  2  Oh.  xxxvi.  22, 
23;  Jer.  xxv.l2, 
xxix.  10. 

e  Da.  ii.  37. 

d  "  Many  of  the 
richer  Jews  pre- 
ferred to  remain 
at  Babylon" 
(Jos.  Ant.  xi.  1). 
The  Book  of 
Esther  gives  us 
a  view  of  them 
and  their  condi- 
tion. 

e  Rawlinson's 
Bamp.  Lee, 


the  people 
provide  for 
the  return 

a  Some  of  Eph 
raim  and  Ma- 
nasseh  also  re- 
turned  and 
settled  at  Jerus. 
1  Ch.  ir.  3. 
"One  of  the 
blessings  result- 
ing fr.  the  cap. 
■was,  that  the 
schism  between 
Judah  and  Israel 
was  healed,  and 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

1 — 4.  (1)  first  .  .  Persia,«i.^.  first  year  after  cap.  of  Babylon, 
by  .  .  fulfil/  the  70  yrs.  of  Jer.  date  from  B.C.  605,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerus.  Lord  .  .  Persia,  men  are  some- 
times doing  God's  will  when  they  think  only  of  pleasing" 
themselves.  (2)  saith. .  .  Persia,  etc.,  Cyrus  was  prob.  acq.  wiih 
the  writings  of  Isa.,  Jer.  and  Dan."  (3)  who  .  .  you,  my  sub- 
jects, of ..  people,  the  Jews,  ry.  3—5  include  the  proclama- 
tion. (4)  whosoever  .  .  sojourneth,'^  some  might  have  ties  fr. 
wh.  they  could  not  be  immediately  released. 

The  decree  of  Cyrus. — From  the  circumstances  of  the  case  we 
learn — I.  That  with  many  afflictions,  there  go  a  consolation  and 
a  support.  II.  That  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  III.  That  God,  when  He  has  a  purpose  to  per- 
form, can  easily  bring  it  to  pass.  IV.  This  God,  who  thus  fulfilled 
His  word  in  this  wonderful  manner,  is  our  Father.  V.  That 
this  faithfulness  of  God  is  a  caution  to  the  impenitent. 

TJie  Persian  god  Orimizd. — Two  things  are  specially  remarkable 
in  this  passage, — the  strongly  marked  religious  character,  very 
unusual  in  heathen  documents,  and  the  distinctness  with  which 
it  asserts  the  unity  of  God,  and  thence  identifies  the  God  of  the 
Persians  with  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Both  these  points  receive 
abundant  illustration  from  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
in  which  the  recognition  of  a  single  supreme  god,  Ormuzd.  and 
the  clear  and  constant  ascription  to  him  of  the  direction  of  all 
mundane  affairs,  are  leading  features.  In  all  the  Persian  monu- 
ments of  any  length,  the  monarch  makes  the  acknowledgment 
that  "  Ormuzd  has  bestowed  on  him  his  empire."  Every  success 
that  is  gained  is  "by  the  grace  of  Ormuzd."  The  name  of 
Ormuzd  occurs  in  almost  every  other  paragraph  of  the  Behistun 
inscription.  No  public  monuments,  with  such  a  pervading 
religious  spirit,  have  ever  been  discovered  among  the  records 
of  any  heathen  nation  as  those  of  the  Persian  kings  ;  and  through 
all  of  them,  down  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  name 
of  Ormuzd  stands  alone  and  unapproacliable  as  that  of  the 
Supreme  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven.  The  title  "  Lord  of  Heaven," 
which  runs  as  a  sort  of  catchword  through  these  Chaldee  transla- 
tions of  the  Persian  records,  is  not  indeed  in  the  cuneiform  monu- 
ments distinctly  attached  to  him  as  an  epithet,  but  the  common 
formula  wherewith  inscriptions  open  sets  him  forth  as  "  the 
great  god,  Ormuzd,  who  gave  both  earth  and  heaven  to  man- 
kind.' '« 

5,  6.  (5)  chief ..  Benjamin, «  in  whose  inheritance  the 
temp,  was  situated.  (6)  besides  .  .  offered,  they  gave  them 
due  proportion,  and  a  freewill  offering  beside. 

ZervhbahcVs  return  {vv.  5,  fi) — Mentioned  by  Matt.  i.  12. — 
Among  the  ancestors  of  the  Saviour,  Zerubbabel  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  Him.  I.  Like  him  our  Saviour  vns  born  in 
a  strange  land.  II.  Like  him,  a  king  in  disguise  i,or  Saviour 
dwelt  among  the  people  He  came  to  save.  III.  Like  him  our 
Saviour  seeks  to  gather  the  faithful  together,  and  lead  them 
forth  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  IV.  Like 
him  our  Leader  meets  and  overcomes  many  difficulties.  Learn  :— 
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Some  questions  for  us  concerning  our  Leader.  (1)  Have  we  re- 
cognised His  presence  ?  (2)  Have  we  obeyed  His  voice  ?  (3)  Are 
we  following  His  leadership  1  (4)  Do  we  purpose  in  all  things  to 
do  His  bidding  1 

The  Clir\i>t\ati  citizen. — An  old  English  picture  represents  a 
king,  with  the  motto  beneath,  "I  govern  all ;"  a  bishop  with  this 
sentence,  "  I  pray  for  all ;"  a  soldier  with  the  inscription,  "  I 
fight  for  all ;'"  and  a  farmer,  who  reluctantly  draws  forth  a  purse, 
and  exclaims  with  rueful  countenance,  "  I  pay  for  all."  The 
Christian  citizen  combines  in  himself  the  functions  of  these  four. 
He  is  king,  prophet,  warrior,  and  labourer.  He  governs,  prays, 
and  fights  for  himself,  and  pays  all  expenses. 

7 — 11.  (7)  which  .  .  Jerusalem,"  when  he  pillaged  the 
temp,  put  .  .  God,  esp.  in  the  temple  of  Bel.**  (8)  Mithre- 
dath  {given  by  Mithras),  i.e.  genius  of  the  sun,  wh.  was  object  of 
Persian  worship.'"  Sheshbazzar,**  i.e.  Zerubbabel.  (9)  chargers, 
basins  to  receive  blood  of  victims,  knives,  sacrificial  knives. 
(10)  basons,  with  lids.  (11)  all .  .  hundred,  or  2,901  of  var. 
kinds  not  specified  above. 

The  evil  of  forsaking/  God. — If  you  put  your  finger  in  the  fire, 
the  evil  is  not  the  pain  suffered,  but  the  destruction  of  the  finger. 
The  pain  is  a  good  ;  it  evinces  the  continuance  of  life  in  the 
finger,  resisting  the  fire  that  destroys  it,  and  warning  you  to 
withdraw  it.  The  evil  is  complete  when  the  calcined  bone  lies 
insensible  consuming  in  the  fire.  So  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  the 
Buffering  which  it  causes,  but  the  bosom  pleasure  which  it  gives. 
The  suffering  from  sin  is  so  far  good  as  it  shows  the  continuance 
of  moral  sensibility.  The  evil  is  when  the  heart  is  happy — in- 
sensible in  the  fire.' 


CHAPTER  TEE  SECOND. 

1—6.  (1)  these  .  .  province,*  i.e.  of  Judah.  (2)  Zerub 
babel,  putative  grandson  of  Jeconiah.  His  name  =  bom  at 
Babel.  Jeshua,  or  Joshva.  Nehemiah,  not  the  Nehemiah 
of  the  next  bk.  Mordecai,  not  Esther's  relative.  (3,  4)  Farosh 
.  .  Shephatiah,  how  carefully  the  family  records  were  kept 
during  the  capy.  (5)  Arah  .  .  five,  Neh.  gives  652.  (6) 
Pahath-moab  .  .  twelve,  2,818  in  Neh. 

A  rjond  citizen. — He  who  undertakes  an  occupation  of  great 
toil  and  great  danger  for  the  purpose  of  serving,  defending,  and 
protecting  his  country,  is  a  most  valuable  and  respectable  mem- 
ber of  society  :  and  if  he  conducts  himself  with  valour,  fidelity, 
and  humanity,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  war  cultivates  the 
gentle  manners  of  peace,  and  the  virtues  of  a  devout  and  holy 
life,  he  most  amply  deserves,  and  will  assuredly  receive,  the 
esteem,  the  admiration,  and  the  applause  of  his  grateful  country; 
and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  the  approbation  of  his 
God.* 

7 — 13.  (10)  Bani,  or  Binnui.'*  (13)  six  .  .  six,  note  the 
number. 

'I he  pojver  of  the  Chvrch. — A  thousand  grains  of  powder,  or  a 
thousand  barrels,  if  you  please,  scattered  a  grain  in  a  place  and 
fired  at  intervals,  would  bum  it  is  true,  but  would  produce  no 


B.O.  cir.  636. 

the  temple  al 
Jerus.  bee.  the 
com.  centre  of 
unity  to  those 
who  had  boea 
formerly  sepa- 
rated as  rivals 
and  enemies,  bnd 
they  were  all 
joined  together 
in  the  com.  nam© 
of  Jews."  —  Bp, 
Wordsworth, 


the  temple 

vessels 

restored 

a  2  Ki.  xxiv.  13^ 
XXV.  14;  Jer. 
xxvii.  16,  xxviiL 
6,  lii.  18. 

b  Da.  i.  2. 

e  The  word  Cy- 
rus =«  sun. 

diii.  2,  8,  v.  14, 
16;  Mat.  L  12; 
Lu.  ill.  27. 

V.  9.  J.  Cockram, 
"  The  Knives," 
On  Peculiar  Text^ 
108. 

eHarria. 


the  number 
of  the  people 
that  return 
a  Both  Ezra  and 
Neh.  give  a  sum 
total  of  42,360 
men,  and  7,337 
men  servants 
and  maid  ser- 
vants. Ezra's  list 
was  flr^t  made 
B.C.  536,  but  not 
inserted  in  the 
record  till  he  got 
hi<>  commissioa 
from  Artaxerxes, 
B.C.  458.  Nehe- 
miah's  list  dates 
fr.  B.C.  536,  and 
was  found  by 
bim  at  Jerus.  ah. 
B.C.  433. 
6  Bp.  Porteotu. 


a  Neh.  vii.  10. 

"Every  Christian 

is  bom  great  be* 

I  cause  he  is  bom 
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B.C.  cir.  536. 

for    heaven."  — 
Massillon. 

c   W.    E.    Board- 
man. 

a  Ne.  vii.  24. 
b  Dr.  Guthrie. 


"As  in  Noah's 
ark  there  were 
the  clean  and  the 
unclean,  raven 
and  dovf,  leo- 
pard and  kid, 
the  cruel  lion 
with  the  gentle 
lamb;  so  in  the 
Church  of  Christ 
on  earth  you  will 
find  the  same  di- 
versities and  dif- 
ferences  of 
human  charac- 
ter."—Z>r.  Guth- 
rie. 


c  Teachers'  Treas. 


a  Neh,  vii.  25. 

b  Mic.  V.  2. 

e  Neh.  viL  28. 

•  This  is  the  state 
of  the  Church 
militant:  she  is 
like  the  ark  float- 
ing  upon  the 
v?aters,  like  a  lily 
growing  among 
thorns,  like  the 
bush  wh  ich 
burned  with  flre, 
and  was  not  con- 
sumed ;  so  the 
city  of  God  is  al- 
ways besieged, 
but  never  ruin- 
e  d."  —  Henry 
Smith. 
d  J.  Bate. 

a  Neh.  vii.  33. 

"  Do  you  ask, 
*  "Why  not  do 
away  with  the 
Church,  if  its 
members  make 
80  many  mis- 
takes?' Would 
you  take  away 
the  lighthousj 
because  careless 
mariners, 
ILrougb     HrroQg 


concussion.  Placed  together,  however,  in  effective  position,  they 
would  lift  up  a  mountain  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  Even  so  the 
whole  Church,  filled  with  faith,  and  fired  by  the  Holy  One  who 
gave  the  tongues  of  fire  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  will  remove 
every  mountain,  fill  up  every  valley,  cast  up  the  way  of  the  Lo;d, 
and  usher  in  the  jubilee  of  redemption. « 

14—18.  (18)  Jorah,  or  IIana7i.<^ 

Latent  j^ower  in  tlie  C7iurch.—ltis  impossible  to  over-ostlmate, 
or  rather  to  estimate,  power  that  lies  latent  in  our  churches.  We 
talk  of  the  power  that  was  latent  in  steam  — latent  till  "VVatt 
evoked  its  spirit  from  the  waters,  and  set  the  giant  to  turn  the 
iron  arms  of  machinery.  We  talk  of  the  power  that  was  latent 
in  the  skies  till  science  climbed  their  heights,  and,  seizing  the 
spirit  of  the  thunder,  chained  it  to  our  surface — abolishing  dis- 
tance, outstripping  the  wings  of  time,  and  flashing  our  thoughts 
across  rolling  seas  to  distant  continen  ts.  Yet  what  are  these  to 
the  moral  power  that  lies  asleep  in  the  congregations  of  our 
country  and  of  the  Christian  world  1* — The  right  persuasion. — 
In  terrible  agony  a  soldier  lay  down  in  the  hospital.  A  visitor 
asked  him,  "  What  Church  are  you  of  ? "  '*  Of  the  Church  of 
Christ,"  he  replied.  "  I  mean  of  wh  at  persuasion  are  you  ?"  then 
inquired  the  visitor.  *'  Persuasion  ?  "  said  the  dying  man,  as  his 
eyes  looked  heavenward,  beaming  with  love  to  the  Saviour, — "  I 
am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate me  from  the  love  of  God,   which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. "« 

19—24.  (20)   Gibbar,  Gibeon.«     (21)  an  .  .  three,  one  of 

the  smaller  companies :  but  the  Messiah  came  hence.^  (24) 
Azmaveth,  or  Betlmzmaveth.'^ 

Divisions  in  the  Church. — There  are  divisions  in  the  great  king- 
dom of  creation :  divisions  between  the  lands  and  waters :  divisions 
between  islands  and  continents  ;  divisions  between  continents  and 
continents  ;  divisions  between  vegetation  and  minerals  ;  divisions 
in  birds,  fishes,  creeping  things,  animals  of  all  kinds  ;  divisions 
among  men  ;  and  yet  there  are  great  principles,  laws,  and  opera- 
tions which  unite  them  together,  as  the  one  harmonious  work- 
manship of  Almighty  wisdom  and  power.  So  it  is  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  There  are  divisions  in  regard  to  discipline,  forms  of 
worship,  creeds  of  belief,  means  of  grace,  modes  of  working, 
names  of  distinction,  places  of  abode,  &c.  ;  but  beneath  these, 
and  of  mors  importance,  there  run  grand  laws  and  elements 
which  bind  together  the  Church  of  Christ  in  one  glorious  body, 
of  which  He  is  the  Head.*^ 

25—30.  (29)  Called  "  the  other  Kebo,"«  i.e.  not  of  N.  beyond 
Jordan  in  tr.  of  Reuben,  but  of  that  N.  called  Nob  bef.  the  capy. 

Diversity  in  the  Church. — As  he  that  entereth  into  a  fair  and 
goodly  goidsmith-shop,  richly  furnished  with  precious  pearls  and 
costly  jewels  of  all  sorts,  ought  not  to  mistake  those  costly  trea- 
sures because  he  seeth  among  them  a  b^ack  furnace,  dusty  coals, 
and  sundry  instruments  of  base  metal  (for  these  must  be  had  to 
make  those  jewels);  so  in  the  Church  of  God,  where  are  innume- 
rable men  of  diverse  gifts  and  qualities,  if  a  man  see  there  some 
things  which  he  dislikes,  he  ought  not  therefore  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  Church,  or  to  neglect  his  own  duty  on  this  account,— 
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Character  the  evidrnce  of  nTigwri. —  Let  me   but  once  paint  a 
glowing  picture  like   the   Madonna  ;  would  you  criticise  it  by 
going  beliind  it  to  see  what  the    canvas  was  made  of,  or  by 
examining  the  pigments,  and   inq  uiring   how  they  were  com- 
pounded ?     There  is  the  result — a    painting,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  faces  in  the  whole  history  of  art.     There  is  one  process 
by  which  you  can  meet  reasoning    and  sceptical  tendencies  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  namely,  produce  in  another  man  a  character 
which  represents  God  among   men,  in  human  form  again,  with 
His  power  to  love,  with  His   self-denying,  self-sacrificing  love, 
with  His  gentleness,  His  purity.  His  grace  and  beauty  ;  set  forth 
that  character  and  say,  ''  There  is  the  evidence  of  religion."     If 
you  bring  me  an  apple  large  and  beauteous,  and  then  undertake 
to  persuade  me  by  any  argument  that  it  is  impossible  that  such  a 
fruit  should  have  grown  in  such  a  clime,  I  answer  that  no  ship 
has  touched  this  shore  ;    here  is  the  apple,  there  is  the  tree  ; 
there  are  others  like  it  hanging  on  the  tree,  and  this  apple  has 
grown   upon   this  tree.      You  say  it  is  impossible  ;    that  tree 
cannot  grow  here  ;  the  season  is  too  short,  the  climate  is  too  cold  | 
for  such  fruit.      But,  after  all,  is  not  a  tree  full  of  apples  better  I 
than  any  and    all  physiological  arguments  on  the  face  of  the  ! 
eai-th  1     I  do  not  care  what  botanists  may  say.     Show  me  the  j 
tree  with  the  apples   on  it.  and  I  will  take  the  tree  as  an  argu-  j 
ment  against  them    all.     Show  me  a  man  whose  character  lifts  i 
him  above  commen    men  ;  whose  head  shines  like  a  lighthouse 
(no  matter  how  he  is  built  at  the  bottom)  ;  show  me  a  man  that 
carries  in  him  the    power  of  a  Divine  life  (and  no  man  can ; 
mistake  what  that  power  is  when  he  sees  it) — he  is  an  epitome  of 
Christianity,  and  I  place  him  as  an  argument  against  the  intel- 
lectual philosophies  of  any  and  every  man.* 

31—35.  (31)  Elam,  see  v.  7.  (33)  Hadid,  or  Harid.* 
Good  people  in  every  ehnreh. — There  is  not  a  height  on  the 
loftiest  Apennine  on  which  there  is  not  some  blossom  which  the 
winter  frost  has  not  nipped,  some  floweret  which  the  hurricane 
has  not  blasted.  There  is  no  desert  without  an  oasis.  And  so 
there  is  not  a  church  or  a  communion  under  heaven  in  the  bosom 
of  which  there  are  not  here  and  there  some  witnesses  that  God 
has  not  utterly  forsaken  it.* 

36—39.  (36)   the  priests,  exactly  as  in  Neh.a    Jeshua, 
head  of  ninth  course.^    (37)  Immer,   sixteenth  course.^    (38) 
Pashur.''    (39)  Harim,«  third  course. 
DutU'S  of  a  bishop. — 

You  should,  my  lord,  be  like  the  robes  you  wear, 
Pure  as  the  dye,  and.  like  that  revered  shape, 
Nurse  thoughts  as  full  of  honour,  zeal,  and  purity ; 
You  should  be  the  hour-dial,  and  direct 
The  king  with  constant  motion  ;  be  ever  beating, 
Like  to  clock-hammers  on  his  iron  heart. 
To  make  it  sound  clear  ;   and  to  feel  remorse, 
You  should  unlock  his  soul,  awake  his  dead  conscience, 
Which,  like  a  drowsy  sentinel,  gives  leave 
For  sin's  vast  army  to  beleaguer  him  : 
His  ruin  will  be  ask'd  for  at  your  hands./ 
The  ministry  of  the  Church. — What  men  are  officially  appointed 
!•  do  they  often  do  from  mere  habit  or  a  sense  of  duty.    Accord- 
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ohservatii  n'.  run 
tbeir  thips  lii^jh 
aud  dry  upon 
the  shore? 
Wculd  you  jiut 
out  the  lamp  in 
\our  houf-e  be- 
cause nioth^  ftnd 
millers  burn 
their  wings  in  it? 
What  would  the 
children  do?'^^ 
//.  W.  beecher. 


b  Catcdray. 


"  In  all  societies 
it  is  advisable 
to  aesociafe,  if 
possible,  with  the 
highest;  not  that 
the  highe.^t  are 
always  the  best, 
but  be  ause.  if 
disgusted  there, 
we  can  at  any 
time  descend ; 
but  if  we  bt  gio 
with  the  lowest^ 
to  ascend  is  im- 
poss  i  blft  "-C'o/^on. 

c  H.  W.  Beecher. 


a  So  it  is  givea 
in  some  copies. 


6  Dr.  Cumming. 


the  priests 

a  vii.  39  —  42. 
"  These  coinci- 
dences show 
with  what  accu- 
racy the  UHmes 
and  nums.  of  the 
priest."?  were 
reckoned ."  —  Dp. 
Wordsirorth. 

61  Cb.  xxiv.U. 
c  1  Ch.  xxiv.  14. 
d  Jer.  XX.  1 ,  xxi. 
1  ;  1  Ch.  is.  12. 


«  1  Ch  xxiv.  8. 

/  Roxriey. 

"The  distant  vfT- 
lage  clock  struck 
uiiduight,    iiua> 
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gling,  as  it  were, 
with  the  ever- 
pealing  tone  of 
ancient  Eternit}'. 
The  liniOs  of 
my  buried  ones 
touched  c  Id  on 
my  soul;  I  walk- 
ed silently 
through  little 
hamlets,  and 
close  by 
their  onter 
churchya  rds, 
where  crumbled 
up  cas  t  coffin- 
boards  were 
glimmering, 
while  the  once 
bright  eyes  that 
had  lain  in  them 
were  mouldered 
into  grey  ashes. 
Cold  thought  I 
clutch  not  like  a 
cold  spectre  at 
my  heart.  I  look 
up  to  the  starry 
sky,  and  an  ever- 
lasting  chain 
stretches  thither, 
and  over,  and 
below ;  and  all 
is  life,  and 
warmth,  and 
light,  and  all  is 
godlike,  or  God." 
— Richter. 
"Men  say  their 
pinnacles  point 
to  heaven;  why, 
BO  does  every 
tree  that  buds, 
and  every  bird 
that  rises  as  it 
sings.  Men  say 
their  aisles  are 
good  for  worship; 
why,  so  is  every 
mountain  glen 
and  rough  sea 
shore.  But  this 
they  have  as 
distinct  and  in- 
disputable glory, 
—  that  their 
mighty  walls 
were  never 
raised,  and  never 
shall  be,  but  by 
men  who  love 
and  aid  each 
other  in  their 
w  ea knees," — 
Ruskin. 
g  H.  W.  Beecher. 

the  Levites 
singrers 
and  porters 

a  £p,  Wor4t- 


ing^ly,  children  are  often  led  to  feel  that  their  parents  g-ovem 
them  because  it  is  their  duty  to  do  it.  And  there  come  exigencies 
in  children's  lives  when  they  are  impatient  of  authority  at  home, 
and  when,  if  they  are  sent  away  from  home  to  school,  they  will 
take  the  same  amount  of  government  patiently,  witl.out  resis- 
tance. A  person  outside  of  the  family  can  sometimes  influence  a 
child  when  its  parent  can  exert  but  little  influence  upon  it.  Aud 
there  are  a  multitude  of  instances  where  laymen  can  do  whiit 
no  minister  can.  The  minister  is  a  professional  man,  and  people 
say,  "  His  attention  to  me  is  not  an  evidence  of  his  personal 
sympathy  for  me,  but  a  matter  of  business."  I  stand  here  on 
Sunday,  and  preach  to  men,  and  my  influence  upon  them  is 
diminidied  by  the  fact  that  I  am  appointed  to  do  it.  They  t-ay, 
"  He  is  hired,  and  the  message  which  he  delivers  to  us  is  not  his 
own  message  of  love.  He  is  paid,  and  he  labours  among  us  on 
that  account."  A  man  at  the  bank  hands  you  the  money  for 
your  cheque.  It  is  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  going  to  save 
you  from  bankruptcy.  But  you  do  not  account  him  a  benefactor. 
You  express  not  a  word  of  gratitude  to  him.  He  is  the  cashier ; 
you  hand  him  the  cheque,  and  he  pays  you  the  money  ;  he  does 
not  care  for  you,  and  you  do  not  care  for  him.  It  is  his  business 
to  hand  you  the  money,  and  he  does  it,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of 
it.  And  so  men  seem  to  think  of  a  minister,  salaried  and  ap- 
pointed to  stand  in  the  pulpit  and  dispense  the  Gospel,  that  he 
does  it  professionally  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  business 
friend  whose  life  is  consistent,  and  whom  you  believe  to  be  a 
good  man,  comes  to  you  and  says,  "  My  friend,  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  will  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know  :  but  the  fact  is, 
you  are  becoming  hard  and  selfish  ;  you  are  becoming  sharp  and 
grasping.  I  feel  it,  and  your  friends  all  feel  it.  Probably 
nobody  would  have  said  this  to  you  if  I  had  not,  and  I  never  told 
it  to  a  soul  but  you,  and  I  never  would  have  said  it  to  you  if  I 
had  not  been  your  friend.  Now  do  not  be  angry  with  me.  but 
just  think  about  it."  He  will  give  heed  to  him.  But  if  I  should 
go  to  you  with  like  message,  saying,  "  Sir.  do  not  you  know  that 
you  are  getting  very  worldly  and  very  hard  ?"  you  would  think 
to  yourself,  "  Oh,  yes,  my  minister  gets  a  good  salary,  and  feels 
that  he  has  a  duty  to  perform  ;"  but  what  effect  would  it  have  ? 
When  a  man  who  is  not  paid  a  salary  to  teach  you  your  duty,  and 
whom  you  donot  expect  todo  it,  comes  to  you  and  concerns  himself 
in  your  welfare,  there  is  a  freshness  about  it  that  does  not  belong 
to  mere  professional  service.  The  general  feeling  of  men  is, 
"  Let  every  one  take  care  of  his  own  business."  It  is  very  hard 
to  tell  a  disagreeable  truth  to  a  friend  ;  and  when  a  man  makes 
the  self-sacrifice  to  do  it,  you  feel  it.  And  so  an  ofiTicer  can  help 
an  officer  as  a  minister  cannot ;  a  business  man  can  help  a 
business  man  as  a  professional  man  cannot ;  a  poor  man  can  do 
what  a  rich  man  cannot ;  an  ignorant  man  can  do  what  a  learned 
man  cannot.  There  is  not  a  man,  though  he  is  not  a  minister, 
that  has  not  power  to  accomplish  great  results  in  this  way.  There 
is  an  opening  for  laymen  to  do  this  work  tliat  can  be  filled  by 
none  but  such.i? 

40 — 42,  (40)  Levites,  "  their  olfice  being  more  mechanical 
and  material  than  that  of  the  priests ;  they  seem  to  have  declined 
in  religious  zeal  and  earnestness."*    Hodaviah,   or  Jiidahf* 
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called  also  Hodevah/    (41)  an  .  .  eight,  or  148.''    (42)  an  .  . 
nine,  or  138.« 

Church  mime. — When  the  poet  Carpani  inquired  of  his  friend 
Haydn,  how  it  happened  that  his  church  music  was  always  so 
cheerful,  the  great  composer  made  a  most  ba.'^utiful  reply.  "I 
cannot,"  he  said,  '"  make  it  otherwise.  I  write  according-  to  the 
thoughts  I  feel ;  when  I  think  upon  God,  my  heart  is  so  full  of 
joy  that  the  notes  dance  and  leap,  as  it  were,  from  my  pen  ;  and 
since  God  has  given  me  a  cheerful  heart,  it  will  be  pardoned  me 
that  I  serve  Him  with  a  cheerful  spirit." 

43—48.  (43)  Nethinims,  appointed  by  David  to  aid  the 
Levites.a   (44)  Siaha,  or  Sia.    (46)  Shalmai,  or  Shamlai. 

J'rue  worship. — 

Resort  to  sermons,  but  to  prayers  most  : 
Praying's  the  end  of  preaching.     0  be  drest ! 
Stay  not  for  the  other  pin  ;  why  thou  hast  lost 
A  joy  for  it  worth  worlds.    Thus  hell  doth  jest 
Away  thy  blessings,  and  extremely  flout  thee. 
Thy  clothes  being  fast,  but  thy  soul  loose  about  tJieo, 
In  time  of  service  seal  up  both  thine  eyes, 
And  send  them  to  thy  heart,  that,  spying  sin, 
They  may  weep  out  the  stains  by  them  did  rise  ; 
Those  doors  being  shut,  all  by  the  ear  comes  in. 
Who  marks  in  church-time  others'  symmetry, 
Makes  all  their  beauty  his  depravity. 

49—54.  (50)  Nephusim,  or  Nephishesim.  (52)  Bazluth, 
or  Bazlifh.' 

Straggling  from  the  chvrch. — Standing  one  day  before  a  bee- 
hive, Gotthold  observed  with  delight  how  the  little  honey- birds 
departed  and  arrived,  and  from  time  to  time  returned  home 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  flowers.  Meanwhile  a  great  yellow 
hornet — that  wolf  among  the  bees — came  buzzing  up  in  eager 
quest  of  prey.  As  it  was  eventide,  and  the  bees,  after  the  heat 
of  the  day,  had  settled  about  the  mouth  of  the  hive  to  breathe 
the  cool  air,  it  was  amusing  to  observe  that  their  fierce  adversary 
lacked  courage  to  attack  their  combined  host  and  serried  ranks. 
True,  he  often  advanced  for  the  purpose,  but,  seeing  how  densely 
and  compactly  they  were  sitting,  was  forced  to  retreat  empty- 
handed.  At  last,  a  bee,  somewhat  belated,  arrived  by  itself  ;  and 
on  this  straggler  he  instantly  seized,  fell  with  it  to  the  earth,  and 
dealt  with  it  at  his  pleasure.* 

65 — 60.  (55)  the  .  .  servants,  prob.  Canaanitish  labourers, 
whom  Sol.  employed.*  and  who  had  bee.  proselytes.  In  some 
places*  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the  Nethinims.  Peruda, 
or  Pfvida.'  {hi)  Ami,  or  Amon.^  (59)  Tel-melah,  Tel-harsa, 
names  of  Chaldoean  cities.  Addan,  or  Addon.^  they  . .  house, 
hence  their  claim,  like  that  of  the  priests,  stood  over  till  it  could 
be  settled  by  authority/     seed,  pedigree. 

How  to  destroy  a  church. — To  do  this  effectually,  you  must — 
I.  Discourage  the  pastor.  •  II.  Discourage  your  fellow-members. 
III.  Destroy  the  confidence  of  the  community.  I.  To  discourage 
the  pastor — 1.  Absent  yourself  from  one  service  every  Sabbath, 
or  miss  at  least  one  in  three— if  he  is  not  very  strong,  once  in 
four  times  may  answer ;  2.  Neglect  the  prayer  and  cla.ss  moet- 
uags;  3.  Criticise  your  minister  freely;  praise  him  sparingly; 
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irortli.  who  a  'ds, 
I  "  t  h  ft  r  e  is  a 
j  warninf;  to  »he 
I  Church    in     the 

latter  days." 

b  iii   9. 

c  No,  vii.  43. 

d  Ne.  vii.  44. 

e  Ne.  vii.  45. 

the  Nethi- 
nims, etc. 

a  1  Ch.  ix.  2. 

In  1848.  Lamar- 
tine  Introduced 
D  •  la  Euro  to  the 
riotous  pttpulace, 
saying,  "Listen, 
citzeiis!  It  is 
sixty  years  of  a 
pure  life  that  is 
about  to  a idiess 
you."  The  mul- 
titude all  became 
attentive  to  his 
words.  It  was 
tho  power  of  in- 
tegrity and  pu- 
rity. 

a  Ne.  vii.  54. 
b  Scricen. 
"The  Cb  urch 
was  built  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of 
man;  but.  often, 
it  does  not  per- 
form its  duty  for 
fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of 
the  Church. 
What  Innd  of 
artillery  prtictice 
would  that  be 
which  declined 
to  flre  for  tear 
of  kicking  over 
the  g  u  n  -  c  a  r- 
riagcs,  or  wak- 
ing up  the  senti- 
nels aslcpp  at 
their  posts?''  — 
Heecher. 

'  the  children 
1  of  Solomon's 
.  servants 

[  a  1  Ki.  ix.  -20,  21; 
2  Ch.  viii.  7,  8. 

b  Ne.  liL  26,  fl], 

X  29. 

c  Ne.  vii.  57. 
d  Ne.  vii.  59. 
e  Ne.  vii.  61« 
/v.  6& 
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Th?  Albixensi'ia 
war,  ia  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
thirt'eath  cea- 
t  u  r  y,  com 
mput^ed  with  t&e 
storming  of 
Bjz.fe  rts,  anl  a 
massacre  in 
which  fifteen 
thousand  per- 
sons, o",  acconl- 
ii,g  to  s^O'iT^  ac- 
counts, sixty 
thouoand,  were 
put  to  the  sword. 
Not  a  living  soul 
escaped,  as  wit- 
nesses assure  us. 
It  was  here  that 
a  C  i  s  ter c  ian 
monk,  wbo  led 
outh«*  Crusaders, 
being  asked  if 
the  Catholics 
were  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from 
hererics,  an- 
swered, "Kill 
th'-m  all!  God 
will  know  His 
own." 

"  A.n  I  have  not 
forg 'ttec  what 
the  inside  of  a 
chiavh  is  mad; 
of,  I  am  a  pepper- 
corn, a  brewer's 
horse."  —  Sliake- 
speare. 
g  Dr.  Catniiting. 

the  children 
of  the 
priests 

a  2  Sa.  xvii.  27, 
xix.  32—39;  1 
Ki.  ii.  7. 

Are  we  as  anxi- 
ous that  our 
name-i  should  l»e 
in  the  i  amb's 
Bk.  of  l.ife,  writ- 
ten in  heaven  ? 
Hoe   Mai.  iii.  16. 

b  Nc.  viii.  »,  X.  1, 
xii.  2ii. 

c  Le.  xiii.  2,  10, 
15,  16. 

d  Ex.  xxviii,  30; 
Nu.  xxvii.  21. 

"The  Church  has 
a  g0'>d  stomach; 
thci  lijis  svvailijw  ■ 
eU    down  whole 


I  find  fault  plentifully ;  pray  for  him  little  or  none  ;  4.  If  he  pro- 
poses to  hold  extra  meetings  withhold  your  co-operation  ;  5.  Give 
yourself  no  concern  whether  his  salary  is  paid  or  not ;  6.  Never 
call  on  him  socially,  or  allow  him  to  think  that  his  comfort  or 
that  of  his  family  is  a  matter  of  any  importance  in  your  eyes. 
II.  To  discourage  yo'ir  fellow -members — 1.  Observe  the  directions 
given  above ;  2.  Complain  about  everything  they  do  and  don't 
do ;  3.  Contrive  to  make  yourself  the  head  of  a  clique,  and  by 
their  assistance  and  your  own  industry  keep  the  church  in  hot 
water  generally ;  4.  While  doing  this,  lose  no  opportunity  to 
complain  of  the  bad  treatment  you  are  receiving  ;  5.  Be  as  much 
like  Diotrephes  and  as  little  like  Paul  as  you  can ;  6.  Discard 
charity  and  candour,  take  distrust  to  your  bosom,  and  make 
scheming  your  specialty.  III.  To  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
community — 1.  Observe  the  foregoing  directions ;  2,  Tell  the 
people  that  you  are  in  the  church  by  force  of  circumstances,  but 
have  no  respect  for  the  way  in  which  business  is  conducted ;  3. 
Publish  the  faults  of  your  brethren,  taking  care  to  magnify 
them  ;  4.  Make  no  effort  to  induce  people  to  attend  the  church  ; 
5.  Take  no  part  in  the  labours  of  the  Sunday  school ;  6.  Publish 
it  on  all  occasions  that  you  have  no  confidence  in  the  concern — 
predict  that  it  must  fail — go  down — blow  up— never  can  succeed. 
By  observing  these  directions  faithfully,  you  may  have  the  satis- 
faction, if  the  church  is  not  unusually  vigorous,  of  witnessing 
the  fulfilment  of  your  predictions. 

Quarrels  in  a  church. — Any  physician  will  tell  you  that  if 
there  be  fever  in  the  body,  if  the  pulse  be  120  instead  of  70 
or  SO,  the  body  will  waste  and  pine  away.  If  there  be  the  fever 
of  ceaseless  quarrels  aftd  disputations  about  little  crotchets  in  a 
church  or  congregation,  instead  of  growing  it  will  decline  ; 
instead  of  advancing  in  its  majestic  mission,  it  will  positively 
decay,  until  it  die  out,  a  suicide,  having  turned  the  weapons  that 
ought  to  have  been  combined  against  the  foe,  against  its  owu 
bosom  and  into  its  own  heart.J' 

61 — 63.  (61)  Habaiah,  prob.  their  ancestor  mar.  one  of  the 
house  Barzillai,  the  Gileadite."  (62)  sought,  this  shows  their 
anxiety  to  be  found  among  the  children  of  Israel,  register,  i.e. 
the  register  called  "  the  enrolled."  (63)  Tirshatlia,  Persian  for 
"  governor."  Here  Zerubbabel  is  meant ;  a  title  also  given  to 
Nehemiah.^  should  .  .  things,  the  priest's  portion.''  stood  .  . 
Thummim,'^  by  wh  he  would  try  them,  and  pronounce  them 
of  the  line  of  Aaron  or  otherwise. 

Joining  the  church. — Do  men  go  to  school  because  they  know 
so  much,  or  because  they  know  so  little  1  Do  men  go  to  a 
physician  because  they  are  sick,  or  do  they  wait  until  they  ai*e 
well,  and  then  go  ?  Yet  to  hear  people  speak  of  uniting  with 
the  church  one  would  suppose  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to 
stay  out  till  they  were  perfect,  and  then  to  join  it  as  ornaments. 
They  who  are  weak,  but  who  wish  strength  ;  they  who  are 
ignorant,  but  hunger  for  knowledge  ;  they  who  are  unable  to  go 
alone,  and  need  sympathy  and  society  to  hold  them  up  ;  they 
who  are  lame,  and  need  crutches  ;  in  short,  they  who  know  the 
plague  and  infinnity  of  a  selfish  heart,  a  worldly  nature,  a  sinful 
life,  and  who  desire  above  all  things  to  be  lifted  above  them, 
have  a  preparation  for  the  Church  !  If  you  could  walk  without 
limping,  why  use  a  crutch  at  aU  I     If  you  are  already  good 
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enough,  why  go  into  a  church  1  But  if  you  are  so  lame  that 
a  staff  is  a  help,  so  infirm  that  company  and  ordinances  will  aid 
you,  then  you  have  a  right  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  To 
unite  with  a  church  is  not  to  profess  that  you  are  a  saint,  that 
you  are  good,  and,  still  less,  that  you  are  better  than  others. 
It  is  but  a  public  recognition  of  your  weakness  and  your  spiritual 
necessities.  The  church  is  not  a  gallery  for  the  better  exhibition 
of  eminent  Christians,  but  a  school  for  the  education  of  imperfect 
ones,  a  nursery  for  the  care  of  weak  ones,  a  hospital  for  the 
better  healing  of  those  who  need  assiduous  care.« 

64—67.  (64)  the  .  .  threescore, «  the  total  of  these  who 
came  to  Jerus.,  and  prob.  counted  there.  (05)  two  .  .  women, 
or  245.^  (Jq&,  67)  horses,  etc.,  same  as  in  Neh.«  Beasts  of 
burden  to  carry  baggage  :  the  vessels,  and  offerings,  etc. 

Stragglemfrom  the  church. — Tliereare  stragglers  in  the  church 
as  well  as  in  the  army,  who  fall  out  of  the  ranks  and  are  lost. 
Sometimes  they  follow  the  regiment  for  days,  by  the  ashes  of  its 
camp-fires,  and  subsist  as  best  they  can  on  the  charity  of  the 
people,  and  the  scraps  left  by  those  in  camp.  They  sleep  any- 
where, or  where  night  overtakes  them.  Three  such  from  a 
Minnesota  regiment  have  just  arrived,  after  an  absence  of  two 
weeks.  They  fell  out  of  the  ranks  from  sickness  and  exhaustion, 
and  were  thenceforth  most  tiruly  wayfarers.  They  dodged  guerillas, 
they  slept  in  the  brush,  they  feasted  on  the  food  left  in  deserted 
camps,  and  finally  reached  a  point  w^here  they  could  obtain 
transportation  to  their  regiment.  Stragglers  are  not  always 
thus  fortunate.  One  found  his  way,  by  the  aid  of  a  stranger, 
into  the  hospital  at  Sedalia.  He  was  dying  even  then,  and  could 
not  give  his  name  or  regiment.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  and  unequal 
to  the  toil  of  marching.  He  was  wet  and  cold  and  weary,  and 
in  a  few  hours  died  ;  and  we  buried  him  in  a  nameless  grave, 
thinking  of  the  fond  hearts  that  far  away  would  bleed  for 
tidings  of  him,  the  absent,  the  missing  one,  never,  alas !  to  return 
to  them.'* 

68—70.  (68)  some  ..  fathers,  names  and  gifts  diff.  fr. 
Neh.'s  acc.«  when  .  .  Lord,  I.e.  to  the  site  on  wh.  it  was  to  be 
built.  (69)  drams,  Heb.  darcrwonim.  A  Pers.  gold  coin.  (70} 
all  Israel,''  those  who  returned,  and  those  whom  they  found 
in  the  land,  in  .  .  cities,  prob,  allotted  to  them  by  public 
authority.'^ 

Gift.'f  to  the  CInireh. — The  gifts  of  poverty  are  the  richest  gifts 
to  the  churches.  I  refer  not  now  to  the  widows"  mites,  richer 
though  thej  be  than  all  the  gifts  of  wealth,  but  to  the  gifts 
richer  even  than  the  widow's  mite.  A  few  years  ago,  on  a 
wintry  morning,  a  boy  in  the  habiliments  of  poverty  entered  an 
old  .«chool-house  among  our  western  mountains,  and  avowed  to 
the  master  his  desire  for  an  education.  There  was  poverty, 
laying  one  of  her  richest  gifts  on  the  altar  of  religion.  For  that 
boy  was  .Tonas  King.  On  his  humble  shoemaker's  bench  Carey 
laid  the  foundation  of  British  Baptist  Missions,  John  Newton 
found  in  his  congregation  an  unfriended  Scotch  boy.  whose  soul 
was  then  glowing  with  new-born  love  to  Christ.  He  took  him 
to  see  John  Thornton,  one  of  those  noble  merchants  whose 
wealth,  v.hose  piety,  and  whose  beneficence  increase  together. 
They  educated  him,  and  that  boy  became  Claudius  Buchanan, 
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countries,  an  4 
has  never  known 
a  surfeit;  the 
Church  alone  can 
digest  puch  ill- 
gotten  wealih.** 
—  Goethe. 

e  H.  W.  Beecher. 


total  number 
of  the 
people 

a  Ne.  vii,  68L 

6  Ne.  vii.  67. 

"  Now  had  the 
childr.  of  Israel 
taken  down  their 
harps  fr.  the  wil- 
lows of  Bahjion, 
and  could  sing 
unlPidden  the 
Kongs  of  Sion."^ 
Rp.  Hall. 

c  Ne.  vii.  68, 69, 

"  The  way  to  pre- 
serve ihe  paace 
of  the  Church  is 
to  pre.'^erve  the 
unity  of  it."— J/" 
tJenry. 

d  Army  Corrt- 
spondent. 

the  offerings 
of  the  people 
for  the  "work 

o  Nell,  vii,  7ft— 
72.  The  differ, 
shows  the  inde- 
petidenco  of  the 
lists.  See  Ld.  A. 
Ilervey  in  B.  D.  ii. 
492. 

6  Ne.  vii.  73, 

c  Bei'theau. 

Use  chur.'hes  as 
you  do  hoteU- — 
not  to  live  in. 
but  to  take  your 
foo  I  and  refroh- 
luent  in,  on  your 
way  to  your 
Frtther's  hou.ae. 
The  Father's 
hou<;e  is  the  only 
p'ace  tli'it  iK  flt 
for  the  perma- 
nent abiduuoe  ol 
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the  soul.  And 
while  I  would 
dissuade  you 
from  the  life  of 
the  scoffer,  and 
the  scarcely  less 
respectal)le  life 
of  ihe  indifferent 
man,  I  beseech 
of  jou,  do  not 
narrow  and  de- 
mean yourself  so 
much  as  to  feel 
that  any  sect  or 
denomination  is 
as  big  as  you 
need,  or  that  you 
can  find  all  you 
want  in  it 


d  Dr.  J.  Harris. 


"The    truth    is, 

when  we  aie 
under  any  afflic- 
tion, we  are  ge- 
ntrally  troubled 
with  a  malicious 
kind  of  melan- 
choly: we  only 
dwell  and  pore 
upon  the  sad  and 
dark  occurrences 
of  Providence, 
but  never  taUe 
notice  of  the 
more  benign  and 
bright  ones.  Our 
wa\  in  this  world 
is  like  a  walk 
under  a  row  of 
trees,  checkered 
with  light  and 
Bhale;  and  bo- 
cause  we  cannot 
all  along  walk  in 
the  suuhhiue,  we 
there  fore  per- 
versely Qx  only 
upon  the  darker 
passages,  and  ao 
lose  all  the  com- 
fort of  our  com- 
forts ;  we  are  like 
fnnvar-dcliil;iren 
who,  if  you  take 
one  ol  their  pl3.y- 
Ihiiigs  from  them 
throw  away  all 
the  rest  in  spite." 
— /jip.  Hopkins. 

"  In  thy  silent 
wishing,  thy 
voiceless  unut- 
tnn^d  priiyer,  let 
the  desire  be 
eherished  not 


whose  name  India  will  bless  when  the  names  of  Clive  and 
Hastings  are  forgotten.  John  Bunyan  was  a  gift  of  poverty  to 
the  Church.  Zwingle  came  forth  from  an  Alpine  shepherd's 
cabin  ;  Luther  from  a  miner's  cottage  ;  the  Apostles,  some  of 
them,  from  fishermen's  huts.  These  are  the  gifts  of  poverty  to 
the  Church.** — The  glory  of  the  Church  In  tribulation. — Looking 
from  the  little  wooden  bridge  which  passes  over  the  brow  of  the 
beautiful  waterfall  of  Handeck,  on  the  Grimsel,  one  will  at  a 
certain  hour  of  a  bright  day  be  surprised  to  see  a  rainbow  mak- 
ing an  entire  circle,  surrounding  the  fall  like  a  coronetof  gems, 
or  a  ring  set  with  all  the  brilliants  of  the  jeweller.  Every 
hue  is  tiiere— 

*'  In  fair  proportion,  running  from  the  red 
To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  sky." 

We  saw  two  such  bows,  one  within  the  other,  and  we  fancied 
that  we  discovered  traces  of  a  third.  We  had  looked  upon  such 
a  sight  but  once  before,  and  were  g-reatly  delighted  with  "  that 
arch  of  light,  born  of  the  spray,  and  coloured  by  the  sun."  It 
was  a  fair  vision  to  gaze  upon,  and  reminded  us  of  the  mystic 
rainbow  which  the  seer  of  Patmos  beheld,  which  was  round 
about  the  throne,  for  it  strikes  us  that  it  was  seen  by  John,  as  a 
complete  circle,  of  which  we  see  but  the  half  on  earth  ;  the  upper 
arch  of  manifest  glory  we  rejoice  to  g-aze  upon,  but  the  lower  and 
foundation  arch  of  the  eternal  purpose,  upon  which  the  visible 
display  of  grace  is  founded,  is  reserved  for  our  contemplation  in 
another  world.  "V\Tien  we  read  in  the  first  verse  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Revelation,  "  I  saw  another  mighty  angel  come  down 
from  heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud  :  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his 
head,"  it  greatly  assists  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  a  many- 
coloured  circlet,  rather  than  a  semicircle.  We  lingered  long 
watching  the  flashing  crystal,  dashed  and  broken  upon  a  hundred 
craggy  rocks,  and  tossed  into  the  air  in  sheets  of  foam,  to  fall  in 
wreaths  of  spray  ;  we  should  not  have  tired  for  hours  if  we  could 
have  tarried  to  admire  the  harmonious  hues  of  that  wheel  within 
a  wheel, 

"  Of  colours  changing  from  the  splendid  rose, 
To  the  pale  violet's  dejected  hue  ; " 

but  we  were  on  a  journey,  and  were  summoned  to  advance. 
As  we  mounted  our  mule  and  rode  silently  down  the  pass,  amid 
the  pine  forests  and  the  overhanging  mountains,  we  compared 
the  little  stream  to  the  Church  of  God,  which  in  peaceful  times 
flows  on  like  a  village  brook,  quiet  and  obscure,  blessed  and 
blessing  others,  but  yet  little  known  or  considered  by  the  sons  of 
men.  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  are  greater  than 
all  the  waters  of  Israel,  and  the  proud  ones  of  the  earth  despise 
that  brook  which  flows  "  hard  by  the  oracle  of  God,"  because  her 
waters  go  softly  and  in  solitary  places  ;  but  when  the  Church 
advances  over  the  steeps  of  opposition,  and  is  dashed  adown  the 
crags  of  persecution,  then,  in  her  hour  of  sorrow,  her  glory  is 
revealed.  Then  she  lifts  up  her  voice,  like  the  sea.  and  roars  as 
a  boiling  torrent,  quickening  her  pace  till  that  mighty  river,  the 
river  Kishon,  sweeps  not  with  such  vehemence  of  power.  Her 
sons  and  daughters  are  led  to  the  slaughter,  and  her  blood  is  cast 
abroad,  like  the  foam  of  the  waters,  but  onward  she  dashes  with 
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irresistible  energy,  fearing-  no  leap  of  peril ;  and  then  it  is  that 
the  eternal  God  glorifies  her  with  the  rainbow  of  His  everlasting 
grace,  makes  the  beauty  of  her  holiness  to  shine  forth,  and,  in 
the  patience  of  the  saints,  reveals  a  heavenly  radiance,  which  all 
men  behold  with  astonishment.  The  golden  age  of  true  religion 
is  the  martyr  period  ;  war  breeds  heroes,  and  suffering  unto  blood 
in  striving  against  sin  draws  forth  men  of  whom  the  world  is 
not  worthy.  So  far  from  enduring  loss  by  opposition,  it  is  then 
that  the  cause  of  God  receives  its  coronation.  The  rainbow  of 
the  Divine  presence  in  the  fulness  of  majesty  encircles  the  chosen 
people  when  tribulation,  affliction,  and  distress  break  them,  as 
the  stream  is  broken  by  the  precipitous  rocks  adown  which  it 
boldly  casts  itself,  that  its  current  may  advance  in  its  predestined 
channel.  "VMien,  at  any  time,  our  forebodings  foretell  the  coming 
of  evil  times  for  the  Church,  let  us  remember  that  before  the 
Spirit  revealed  to  the  beloved  disciple  the  terrible  beasts,  the 
.thundering  trumpets,  the  falling  stars,  and  the  dreadful  vials,  He 
bade  him  mark  with  attention  that  the  covenant  rainbow  was 
round  about  the  throne.    All  is  well,  for  God  is  true.« 


B.C.  dr.  53G. 

that  affl'ctions 
may  not  visit 
thee;  for  well  has 
it  been  said,  such 
prayers  never 
seem  to  have 
wings.  I  am 
willing  to  be 
purified  through 
sorrow,  atid  to 
accept  it  meekly 
as  a  blessing.  I 
pee  that  all  the 
clouds  ar^an^'ela' 
faces,  and  their 
voices  si)eak  har- 
moniously of  the 
everlasting 
chime." — Mn.  L. 
At.  Child. 

e  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 


CHAPTER    THE   THIRD, 

1 — 3.  (1)  when  .  .  come,  Tisri/^  The  chief  of  the  Heb.  re- 
ligious year,  (2)  Jeshua,  the  high  priest.*  Zerubbabel,  the 
governor.*'  and  . .  altar,  their  first  act.  The  foundations  not 
yet  laid.''  (3)  bases,  on  its  old  foundations,  fear  . .  countries, 
hence  they  would  first  propitiate  Jehovah,  who  had  so  often  de- 
fended and  delivered  their  ancestors. 

The  iemple  begun. — I.  The  foundation  laid.  The  first  care  of 
the  returned  exiles  was  to  re-establish  the  worship  of  God.  As 
soon  as  they  regained  their  own  land,  they  began  to  observe  the 
yearly  feasts  and  daily  sacrifices  (vv.  3,  4).  They  longed  to  see 
God's  worship  restored  to  its  former  splendour,  and  so  resolved  to 
rebuild  the  temple.  See — 1.  Their  zeal :  no  difficuties  disheartened 
or  deterred  them  ;  2.  Self-sacrifice  :  each  gave  freely  of  money 
and  means  to  a  work  so  sacred.  II.  The  shout  of  the  young,  and 
the  tears  of  the  aged.  The  young  looked  onward  ;  the  aged  re- 
called the  past.  As  the  aged  recalled  what  the  temple  was  in 
their  young  days,  their  cries  all  but  drowned  the  shouts  of  the 
young.  The  young  hoped  that  Israel  might  recover  the  former 
glory.  Learn  : — (1)  Make  the  worship  and  glory  of  God  your  first 
care  ;  (2)  Count  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  promote  His  glory ; 
(3)  Enter  with  joy  into  God's  worship  ;  whatever  regrets  the 
past  may  cause,  the  future  may  be  blessed.' 

Security  of  the  Church. — 

With  stately  towers  and  bulwarks  strong, 

Unrivalled  and  alone, 
Loved  theme  of  many  a  sacred  song — 
God's  holy  city  shone. 

Thus  fair  was  Zion's  chosen  seat, 

The  glory  of  all  lands  ; 
Yet  fairer,  and  in  strength  complete, 

The  Christian  temple  stands,  ^  e  ilivt, 

▼OL.  V.      O.T.  B 


the  altar 
is  set  up 

a  On  the//'5<wa3 
the  holy  convo- 
c  a  t  i  0  n  —  Nu. 
xxix.  1 ;  on  the 
teiUli.  the  feast  of 
atonement  —  Nu. 
xxix.  7  ;  on  the 
Ji/teenth.  the  feast 
of  tabernacles— 
Nu.  xxix.  12. 

6iL2. 

c  ii.  S. 

dr.  (J. 

A  man  is  con- 
verted, and  ha 
comes  into  the 
church.  He  is 
at  to  be  in  the 
church  because 
he  is  so  bad,  and 
has  found  it  out. 
For  a  man  that 
is  lame  in  the 
leg.  and  half 
blind,  and  d»'af, 
and  without  the 
power  of  diges- 
tion— is  not  he 
just  the  man  that 
ought  to  be  iQ 
the  hospital,  if 
he  knows  what 
his  condition  is, 
and  wants  to  get 
well? 
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BC.  ctr.  536, 

"  It  is  best  to  be 
with  those  ia 
timo  that  we  hope 
tobe\Yithni  eter- 
nity."— Fuller. 


feasts  kept, 

and  offei'in,??-s 

made 

a  Ex.  xxiii.  16. 

b  Num.  xxviii.  3, 
11,  19.  26,  xxix. 
2,  8,  13. 

cl  Ki.  V.  9,  10; 
2  Ch.  ii.  10—15. 

V.  4.  W.  Jny, 
"  The  work  of 
the  day  to  be 
done  in  the  day." 
—Sh.DiscAv.liO. 

d  C.  Wesley. 

•'  The  company 
in  which  yon  will 
improve  most 
will  be  least  ex- 
pensive to  you." 
—  Washington. 

foundations 
of  the  temple 
are  laid 

a  1  Ch.  xxiii.  24. 
h  ii.  40. 

It  is  remarkable 
that  one  of  the 
Lerites  should 
be  named  Ileua- 
dad  =  the  grace 
of  Hadad.  a  deity 
of  Syria:  hence 
Benbadad. 

e  ii.  69. 

d  1  Ch.  vi.  31, 
xvi.  4,  XXV.  1. 

V.  10.  /.  Doughty, 
Analic.  Sac.  340. 

V.  11.  W.  Corbin, 
A  Ser.  1695. 

vv.  11—13.      Bp. 

WHberforce,  Sirg. 
on  sev.  occa$.  188. 

•  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

The  Lord's 
Church  is  bigger 
than  nny  cburcli 
that  men's  hand- 
0  V  e  i  i  0  r  m  e  d 


The  faithful  of  each  clime  and  age 
This  glorious  Church  compose  ; 

Built  on  a  Tiock,  with  idle  rage 
The  threafning  tempest  blows. 

Fear  not :  though  hostile  bands  alarm, 

Thy  God  is  thy  defence  ; 
And  weak  and  powerless  every  arm 

Against  Omnipotence. 


4—7.  (4)  as 
servance.«  as  . 
day."  Nothing 
(5)  afterward. 


.  written,  ace.  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  ob- 
required,  Hch.  "  the  matter  of  the  day  in  his 
omitted  one  day,  or  put  off  till  to-morrow. 
.  offering,^  etc.,  Ex.  xxix.  38.  (6)  from  . . 
day,  commencing,  and  going  through  the  sacred  month  in  order, 
but  .  .  laid,  they  did  not  wait  for  the  building,  bef.  they  beg.  the 
worship ;  for  God  dwelleth  not  (exclusively)  in  temples  made 
with  hands.  (7)  unto  .  .  Tyre,  thus  imitating  Solomon,* 
according" ,  .  Persia,  see  vi.  3,  4.  , 
The  GosikI  Church. — 

See  the  Gospel  Church  secure, 

And  founded  on  a  Rock ; 
All  her  promises  are  sure  ; 

Her  bulwarks,  who  can  shock  f 
Count  her  every  precious  shrine ; 

Tell,  to  after  ages  tell — 
Fortified  by  power  Divine, 
The  Church  can  never  fail.'* 

8  —  11.  (8)  from  .  .  upward,  this  was  David's  rule.*  set .  • 
Lord,  they  would  overlook  the  masons,  etc.  (9)  Jeshua,  a 
Levite.''  Judah,  or  Hodav'iah.  (10)  apparel,  dressed  in  their 
official  robes.''  afCer  .  .  Israel,'*  taking  David's  rule  for  the 
service,  as  Sol.'s  for  the  building.  (11)  sang  .  .  course,  an 
antistrophical  chaunt.  One  portion  of  the  singers  rendered  one 
part,  and  then  the  rest  answered. 

The  rcdiiildivfj  of  the  temple. — That  an  exuberance  of  joy  and 
of  sorrow  should  be  excited  at  once  by  the  same  event,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  curious  fact ;  and  it  will  be  profitable  to  show  you — 

1.  What  there  was  at  that  time  to  call  forth  such  strong  and 
widely  different  emotions.  Tliis  work  was — 1.  To  some,  an  occa- 
sion of  exalted  joy  ;  2.  To  others,  an  occasion  of  the  deepest 
sorrow.  That  this  subject  is  not  uninteresting  to  us,  will  appear 
whilst  I  show — II.  How  far  similar  emotions  become  us  at  thia 
day.     1.  Certainly  there  is  at  this  time  great  occasion  for  joy; 

2.  Yet  there  is  among  us  abundant  occasion  for  grief  also.  See, 
then — (1)  What,  above  all  things,  should  interest  our  souls  ;  (2) 
What  use  we  should  make  of  our  knowledge  and  experience.* 

Thanhfidnesa. — At  a  dinner  given  by  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  health  of  the  electors  was  proposed. 
When  the  cheers  had  subsided,  a  hint  was  given  to  an  aged 
elector  that  he  should  return  thanks.  WTi oily  unacquainted  with 
all  the  world  beyond  his  native  glen,  he  hesitated  for  some  time, 
but  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  rise,  when,  lifting  his 
hands,  and  closing  his  eyes,  he  returned  thanks,  not  in  a  florid 
political  harangue,  but  in  a  strain  of  devout  and  pious  gratitude 
to  God  for  all  His  mercies.  The  worthy  old  man  knew  nothing 
of   ■).«  nhvase  "returniiig  thanks"  in  the  public  sense  of  tha 
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term,  but  construed  it  into  the  act  of  returning-  thanks  after 
meat. —  Worship. — The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from 
the  abbey.  I  could  only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  distant  voice 
of  the  piiest  repeating  the  evening  service,  and  the  faint  re- 
sponses of  the  choir ;  these  paused  for  a  time,  and  all  was  hushed. 
The  stillness,  the  desertion,  and  obscurity  that  were  gradually 
prevailing  around,  gave  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest  to  the 
place— 

**  For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conversation, 

No  joj'ful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovera, 

No  careful  f  athers  counsel  -  nothing's  heard, 

For  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion, 

Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness." 

Suddenly  the  not€s  of  the  deep-labouring  organ  burst  upon  the 
ear,  falling  with  doubled  and  redoubled  intensity,  and  rolling,  as 
it  were,  huge  billows  of  sound.  How  well  do  their  volume  and 
grandeur  accord  with  this  mighty  building  I  With  what  pomp 
do  they  swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and  breathe  their  awful 
harmony  through  these  caves  of  death,  and  make  the  silent 
sepulchre  vocal!  And  now  they  rise  in  triumphant  acclama- 
tion, heaving  higher  and  higher  their  accordant  notes,  and 
piling  sound  on  sound.  And  now  they  pause,  and  the  soft  voices 
of  the  choir  break  out  into  sweet  gushes  of  melody  ;  they  soar 
aloft,  and  warble  along  the  roof,  and  seem  to  play  about  these 
lofty  vaults  like  the  pure  airs  of  heaven.  Again  the  pealing 
organ  heaves  its  thrilling  thunders,  compressing  air  into  music, 
and  rolling  it  forth  upon  the  soul,  "What  long-drawn  cadences ! 
"What  solemn  sweeping  concords  !  It  grows  more  and  more  dense 
and  powerful — it  fills  the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very 
walls — the  ear  is  stunned — the  senses  are  overwhelmed.  And 
now  it  is  winding  up  in  full  jubilee — it  is  rising  from  the  earth 
to  heaven — the  very  soul  seems  rapt  away  and  floated  upwards  on 
this  swelling  tide  of  harmony.^ 

12,  13.  (12)  ancient,  aged,  that  .  .  house,  wh,  had  been 
destroyed  52,  or  at  most  59  yrs.  bcf.  wept,  tears  caused  by  con- 
trast betw.  (1)  prosperous  circumstances  in  w^h.  foundats.  of  first 
temple  were  laid,  and  present  reduced  state  of  country ;  (2)  inferior 
size  and  cost  of  stones  ; «  (3)  smaller  extent  of  foundation,  etc.  ;  * 
(4)  the  comparative  smallness  of  present  means  ;  (5)  and  esp.  bee. 
of  absence  of  ark,  Shekinah,  etc.  many  .  .  joy,  these  prob,  the 
younger,  comforted  by  Haggai."  (13)  so  . .  people,  the  Easterns 
expressions  of  emotion  are  always  loud  and  vehement. 

The  sad  memories  of  the  aged,  and  thejoifonsness  of  the  ymcng. — 
I.  "Why  did  the  aged  weep  ?  1 .  In  part,  because  of  the  poor  pre- 
parations made  for  building  this  house  as  compared  with  those 
for  building  the  first  house  ;  2,  Because  of  the  absence  of  many 
things  that  were  the  glory  of  the  temple  at  the  first.  II,  Why  do 
the  young  rejoice?  1.  It  was  the  gladness  of  patriotism:  the 
temple  was  the  centre  of  the  nation  ;  the  manifester  of  the 
nation's  gjpwth,  the  fountain  of  law,  and  the  instrument  of 
progress  ;  2.  It  was  the  gladness  of  piety  ;  to  such  it  was  a  proof 
of  the  return  of  the  Divine  favour.  Learn — (1)  How  variously 
the  same  event  may  affect  different  minds  ;  (2)  Not  to  misjudge 
mauifestatiors  of  feeling  that  differ  from  our  own. 

TJce  ^astf  the  present^  and  thefntare. — As  it  may  fall  out,  it  is 

B2 


B.C.  dr.  536, 

There  is  no  wall 
tliHt  can  Lotnaia 
iho  (Jilur  h  of 
Hod  oi' earth. and 
there  Ih  iio  sect- 
line  that  con 
reich  hiouihI  it. 
TliB  Lor  I's  p.ir- 
inent  is  Jar:,'e 
enough  to  cover 
all  (•ects,  and  to 
leave  room  for 
nations  to  comj 
under  it  J)eside.s. 
•  Associ.tion  is 
tlieileli;,'hiof  the 
heart  not  less 
than  of  poetry, 
Alison  observes 
that  an  autumn 
suns-et,  with  its 
crimson  clouds, 
glimmering 
trunks  of  trees, 
and  wa  er.ng 
tints  upon  tho 
grass,  seems 
scarcely  capable 
of  embellisli- 
raent.  But  if  in 
this  calm  and 
beautiful  glow 
the  chime  of  a 
distant  bell  steal 
over  ihe  flel  ts, 
the  bosom  heaves 
with  the  sensa- 
tion that  Dante 
so  iC'iderly  de- 
scril)es,"  —  Wul' 
matt, 
f  W.  Ircing. 

the  joy  and 
mournine:  of 
the  people 

a  1  Ki,  vii.  9,  10. 

b  Hag.  li.  \ 

c  ii.  t, 

"Here  is  an  apt 
emblem  of  every- 
thing, however 
joyous,  which  is 
dune  in  the  Oh. 
militant  on 
earth.  Her 
march  of  victory 
is  through  a  vale 
of  tears ;  Ler 
restorations  are 
memorials  of 
sins  wh.  caused 
ihe  destruct:i>n 
of  that  wh.  1 1  id 
been    dissolvscL 
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B.C.  cir.  536. 

Even  when  she 
celebrates  the 
glories  of  the 
Incarnation  of 
Christ  who  made 
our  nature  to  be 
a  temp,  of  the 
Godhead,  she 
may  not  forget 
to  weep  for  the 
ruin  into  \vh.  the 
temp,  of  that 
nature  fell  by 
8in."--Z?/>.  Words- 
worth. 

».  12,  yoah  Hill, 
143. 

«l  Bp.  Hall. 

♦•Whatever  is 
highest  and  holi- 
est is  tinged  with 
melancholy.  The 
eye  of  genius  has 
always  a  plain- 
tive expression, 
and  its  natural 
language  is 
pathos.  A  pro- 
phet is  sadder 
than  other  men ; 
and  He  who  was 
greater  than  all 
prophets  was  a 
man  of  sorrows 
and  acqnainied 
with  grief."— 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Child. 

«  Dr.  T,  Brown. 


B.O.  535. 

the  proffered 
help  of  the 
adversaries 

a  V  10,  see  on  2 
Ki.  xvii.  24. 

h  2  Ki.  xix.  37  ;  2 
Chr.  x.^xiii.  11. 

t  Ne.  ii.  20. 


d  2  Ki.  xvii.  3, 
24—34. 

vv.    1 — 5.       T.uke 

Melbonnie  (lfi83). 

,'  Malice  scorned. 
])U  s  o<it.  itself; 
ij  It, nrgued  gives 
a  kind  o''  ci>'(lit 
to  a  fal^P  accu- 
Mition."-  Alasiin- 
9^' 


some  degree  of  misery  to  have  been  happier.     Every  abatement 
of  the  degrees  of  our  former  height,  lays  siege  to  our  thankful- 
ness for  lesser  mercies.     Sometimes  it  proves  an  advantage  to 
have  known  no  better.     He  shall  more  comfortably  enjoy  present 
benefits  who  takes  them  as  they  are,  without  any  other  com- 
parisons than  the  weakness  of  his  own  deservings.     It  is  nothing 
to  me  what  myself  or  others  have  been,  so  I  be  now  well.  Neither 
is  it  otherwise  in  particular  churches.     If  one  be  more  gloriously 
built  than  another,  yet  if  the  foundation  be  rightly  laid  in  both, 
one  may  not  insult  the  other,  may  not  repine  ;  each  must  con- 
gratulate  the  truth  to  the  other,  each   must  thankfully  enjoy 
itself. '' — Varieties  in  melancholy.— Of.  the  melancholy  of  common 
life  there  are  two  species  that  have  but  little  resemblance.  There 
is  a  sullen  gloom  which  disposes  to  unkindnefes  and  every  bad 
passion  ;  a  fretfulness  in  all  the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  of 
familiar  life,  which,  if  it  weary  at  last  the  assiduities  of  friend- 
ship,  sees    only  the    neglect    which   has    forced    and  not  the 
perversity  of  humour  which  gave  occasion  to  it,  and  soon  learna 
to  hate,  therefore,  what  it  considers  as  ingratitude  and  injustice  ; 
or  which,  if  friendship  be  still  assiduous  as  before,  sees  in  these 
very  assiduities  a  proof,  not   of  the  strength  of  that  affection 
which  has  forgotten  the  acrimony  to  soothe  the  supposed  uneasi- 
ness which   gave   it  rise,   but  a  proof  that  there  has  been  no 
offensive  acrimony  to  be  forgotten,  and  persists  therefore  in  eveiy 
peevish  caprice  till  the  domestic  tyranny  becomes  habitual.    This 
melancholy  temper,   so  poisonous  to  the  happiness  not  of  the 
individual  only  but  of  all  those  who  are  within  the  circle  of  its 
influence,  and  who   feel  their  misery  the  more  because  it  may 
perhaps  arise  from  one  whom  they  strive,  and  vainly  strive  to 
love,  is  the  temper  of  a  vulgar  mind.     But  there  is  a  melancholy 
of  a  gentler  species,  a  melancholy  w^hich,  as  it  arises,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  a  view  of  the  sufferings  of  man,  disposes  to  a 
warmer  love  of  man  this  sufferer,  and  which  is  almost  as  essential 
to  the  finer  emotions  of  virtue  as  it  is  to  the  nicer  sensibilities  of 
poetic  genius.* 


CHAPTER  TEE  FOURTH. 

1_3.  (1)  adversaries,    Samaritans.*      captivity,   or  "  of 

the  migration."  (2)  since  .  .  Assur,  son  of  Sennacherib.* 
(3)  ye  .  .  God,'^  their  offer  rejected,  as  they  dii  not  profess  the 
true  faith,  nor  adhere  to  the  pure  and  holy  worship."  They  would 
be  safe,  though  they  were  slow.  Many  such  hands  would  mar 
the  work.    Their  real  temper  is  soon  seen. 

The  deelaratim  of  the  adrermries.—A  very  interesting  ex- 
planation of  this  passage  has  been  recently  obtained  from  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  On  a  large  cylinder,  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  there  is  inscribed  a  long  and  perfect  copy  of  the  annals 
of  Esar-Haddon,  in  which  the  details  are  given  of  a  large  deporta- 
tion of  Israelites  from  Palestine,  and  a  consequent  settlement  of 
Babylonian  colonists  in  their  place.  It  is  a  strilcing  confirmation 
of  the  statement  made  in  this  passage.  Those  Assyrian  settlers 
intermarried  with  the  remnant  of  Israelite  women,^  and  their 
(If'scendauts.  a  mongrel  race,  went  under  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
Though  originally  idolaters,  they  were  instructed  in  the  know- 
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ledge  of  God,  so  that  they  could  say,  "  We  seek  your  God ; "  but 
they  served  Him  in  a  superstitious  way  of  their  owu. 

4 — 6.  (4)  then  . .  building,  this  proves  that  Zerubbabel  was 
right  in  rejecting  their  help.  Their  conduct  shows  that  their 
offer  of  aid  was  a  pretence.  (5)  counsellors,  intriguing  men 
to  spread  evil  reports.  Prob.  bribed  others  at  the  Persian  court. 
all  .  .  Persia,*  till  7  yrs.  aft.  return  of  Jews,  even  .  .  Persia,^ 
i.e.  during  the  time  of  Smerdis.  succ.  of  Cambvscs,  to  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  (G)  Ahasuerus,  prob.  Cambyses;*  some  say 
Xerxes. 

The  crafty  architi'ct. — It  is  recorded  of  an  architect  of  the 
name  of  Cnidius,  that  having  built  a  watch-tower  for  the  king 
of  Egypt,  to  warn  mariners  from  certain  dangerous  rocks,  he 
caused  his  own  name  to  be  engraved  on  a  certain  stone  in  the 
wall,  and  then  having  covered  it  with  plaster,  he  inscribed  on 
the  outside,  in  golden  letters,  the  name  of  the  king,  as  though 
the  thing  was  done  for  his  glory..  He  was  cunning  enough  to 
know  that  the  waves  would  ere  long  wash  away  the  coat  of  plas- 
tering, and  that  then  his  own  name  would  appear,  and  his 
memory  be  handed  down  to  successive  generations.  How  many 
there  are  who,  while  affecting  to  seek  only  the  glory  of  God  and 
His  Church,  are  really  seeking  whatever  is  calculated  to  gratify 
eelf-love.  Could  the  outer  coat,  as  it  were,  of  their  pretences  be 
removed,  we  should  see  them,  as  they  really  are,  desirous  not  of 
God's  glory  but  of  their  own.<* 

7 — 10.  (7)  Artaxerxes,  here  arta=  great  (as  in  Arta-banes, 
etc.).  Herodotus «  renders  the  word  great  warrior.  Xerxes*  seems 
to  be  an  appelative  =  warlike,  companions,  societies.  Bislam, 
etc.  were  prob.  deputy-governors.  Syrian,  Aramrean,  called 
Chaldee  sometimes  in  our  version.  (8)  chancellor,  lit.  master 
of  judgment,  scribe,  secretary.  (9)  then  wrote,  etc.,  to  vi. 
18  this  bk.  is  now  in  Chaldee.^  Dinaites,*  prob.  fr.  city  of 
Media.  Apharsathchites,  a  tribe  of  Medo-Persia.  Tarpelites, 
per.  fr.  E.  of  Elvmais.  Apharsites,  Persian  origin.  Arche- 
vites,«  fr.  Babylonia.  Susanchites,  fr.  Susa.  Dehavites, 
Dai.-^  Elamites,  fr.  Elymais.  (10)  Asnapper,  prob.  one  of 
the  officers  of  EsarhaddoUjJ'  kg.  of  Assyria. 

The  alarm  bell  of  Atri. — At  Atri  a  great  bell  hung  in  the 
market-place,  which,  whenever  wrong  was  done  to  any  man.  his 
"was  the  privilege  to  ring  for  justice.  The  days  sped  happily  at 
Atri ;  it  was  a  peaceful  hamlet  in  Abruzzo,  and  there  were  not 
many  wrongs  to  right,  and  the  rope  at  last  was  worn  away. 
But  leaves  and  tendrils  of  a  vine  had  grown  upon  it,  and  they 

"  Hung  like  a  votive  garland  at  a  shrine." 

A  poor  old  horse,  half  starved  and  thin,  turned  upon  the  highway 
by  a  knight  who  had  no  gold  for  provender,  barked  at  by  the 
dogs,  and  torn  by  brier  and  thorn,  sought  food  wherever  it  could 
be  found.  Grazing  near  the  tower  he  saw  the  hempen  rope  with 
the  vine  entwined  about  it,  and  began  to  tug  at  leaf  and  sprig 
until  there  sounded  out  upon  the  sleepy  town  the  accusing  bell. 
The  pioclamation  of  the  king  was  made  in  answer  to  this  appeal, 
and  the  poor  steed  was  cared  for  from  that  day. 

11—13.  (11)  thy  .  .  river,  i.P.W.  of  the  Euphrates.  (12)  build- 
ing .  .  city,  which,  was  not  true.    They  were  building  the  temple 


B.C.  035. 


their  falsa 
accusations 
a  Cyru3  was  en- 
frageil  in  war 
with  the  L\- 
dians  and  Sty- 
thiaus  at  ilio 
time.  He  dii^d 
B.C.  .'.29.  He  left 
the  gov.,  wh  le 
at  his  wars,  in 
the  hnnds  of  his 
wicked  son, 
Cam'jj'ses,  who 
was  hostile  to 
the  Jews.  Sea 
Jox.  Ant.  xi.  2, 1. 
b  Darius,  Bon  of 
H\  stapes :  raised 
tottironeB.C  521, 
on  death  of 
Pscudo  Smerdis. 
c  C'ss/ier,  ./ahn, 
Pi-ideaux,  Roseri' 
muller,  L'ira'd, 
Dr.  W.  Smith, 
Dr.  Pusev. 
d  Illus.  of  Truth. 

their  letter  to 
Artaxerxea 

a  vi.  98. 

6  "  The  Ahasue- 
rus of  Book  of 
Esther  i.-<  Xerxes, 
son  of  Darius."— 
8p.  WorJsicorth. 

c  Prob.  Ezra 
copied  it  from 
some  collection 
of  Chaldee  re- 
cords. 

d2  Ki.  xviL  ^ 

31. 

e  Ge.  X.  10. 

/See  Uerodotut,\. 
125. 

gl  Ki.  xix.  37. 

"  In  consequence 
of  the  ditliculiies 
and  obstai  les 
thus  interposed, 
for  a  period  of 
20  yrs.,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work 
was  very  slow."* 
—Port.  Com. 

the  purport 
of  the  letter 
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•  So  the  Jews 
pretended  zeal 
for  the  imperial 
pov^M-r  of  Rome, 
when  they  would 
destroy  the  Lord 
of  the  temple. — 
Lu.  xxiii.  2;  Jo. 
xix.  12. 
b  SpitiCT. 
"  N<  t  alone  to 
know,  but  to  act 
according  to  thy 
know  ledge, is  thy 
des  ti nation, — 
proclaims  the 
voice  of  my  in- 
most soul.  Not 
for  indolent  con- 
templation of 
and  study  of  thy- 
self,  nor  for 
brooding  over 
emotions  of 
piety,  —  no,  for 
action  was  exist- 
ence *iiven  thee; 
thy  actions,  and 
thy  a  cti  ons 
alone,  determine 
thy  worth."  — 
Fichte. 

they  request 
the  search  of 
the  records 

a  2  Oh.  xiii.  5. 
They  regarded 
themselves 
bound  to  him,  as 
solemnly  as  by 
rite  of  hospita- 
lity. "Eating  a 
prince's  salt"  is 
an  Oriental 
phrase,  equiva- 
lent to  "receiv- 
ing maintenance 
It.  him." 

V.  15.  J.  Ander- 
son, A  Ser.  1714. 

"Malice  sucks  up 
the  greatest  part 
of  her  own 
venom,  and 
poisois  herself." 
— Montaigne. 

6Vol.lii.p.l49. 


the  decree  of 
Artaxerxes 

a\  Ki.  iv.  21; 
Ps.  Ixxii.  8 ;  Gen. 
VI.  18;  Jos.  i.4. 


simply,  set  up,  lit.  finished,  joined,  iit.  sewed  tog-ether.  (13) 
th.en  .  .  custom,  they  turn  prophets  as  well  as  false  witnesses. 
thou  .  .  kings,  so  these  men  say  who  were  themselves  to  aid  in 
the  building.* 

The  'Weapons  of  the  Church. — The  Romans  in  a  great  distress 
were  put  so  hard  to  it,  that  they  were  fain  to  take  the  weapons 
out  of  the  temples  of  their  g-ods  to  fight  with  them  ;  and  so  they 
overcame.  This  ought  to  be  the  course  of  every  true  Christian  in 
times  of  public  distress,  —to  fly  to  the  weapons  of  the  Church, 
prayers  and  tears.  The  Spartans'  walls  were  their  spears  ;  the 
Christian's  walls  are  his  prayers.* — I'he  Hk/hland  chirf,  M  (ircgnr. 
—There  is  a  touching  fact  related  in  history  of  a  Highland  chief 
of  the  noble  house  of  M'Gregor,  who  fell  wounded  by  two  balls 
at  the  battle  of  Preston-pans.  Seeing  their  chief  fall,  the  clan 
wavered,  and  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage.  The  old  chieftain, 
beholding  this  effect  of  his  disaster,  raised  himself  up  on  his 
elbow,  while  the  blood  gushed  in  streams  from  his  wounds,  and 
cried  aloud, — "  I  am  not  dead,  my  children  ;  I  am  looking  at  you 
to  see  you  do  your  duty."  These  words  revived  the  sinking 
courage  of  his  brave  Highlanders.  There  was  a  charm  in  the 
fact  that  they  still  fought  under  the  eye  of  their  chief.  It 
roused  them  to  put  forth  their  mightiest  energies,  and  they  did 
all  that  human  strength  could  do  to  turn  and  stem  the  dreadful 
tide  of  battle.  And  is  there  not  a  charm  to  thee,  0  believer,  in 
the  fact  that  you  contend  in  the  battle-field  of  life  under  the  eye 
of  your  Saviour  1 

14 — 16.  (14)  we  .  .  palace,  lit.  "  we  are  salted  with  salt  of  the 
palace."  AUu.  prob.toE.  "  covenant  of  salt.""  (15)  so  .  .  find,  etc.., 
not  a  word  do  they  say  of  the  more  recent  decree  of  Cyrus  that 
might  also  be  found  there.  A  part  of  the  truth  is  sometimes  the 
worst  lie.  (16)  we  certify,  etc.,  this  certainly  shows  that  the 
position  of  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  strong  and  influential. 

Salted  with  salt.  etc.  (v.  14). — Literally.  ''  salted  with  the  salt 
of  his  palace."  Some  have  supposed  that  the  words  refer  to  their 
receiving  a  stipend  from  the  king  of  Persia,  which  was  wont  to 
be  paid  in  salt ;  others  suppose  it  expresses  an  acknowledgment 
that  they  were  preserved  by  that  king's  protection,  as  flesh  is 
preserved  by  salt.  And  many  pieces  of  collateral  learning  are 
introduced  to  embellish  these  conceits.  It  is  sufficient,  to  put 
an  end  to  all  these  conjectures,  to  recite  the  words  of  a  modern 
Persian  monarch,  whose  court  Chardin  attended  some  time  about 
business.  "  Rising  in  wrath  against  an  officer,  who  had  attempted 
to  deceive  him,  he  drew  his  sabre,  fell  upon  him,  and  hewed 
him  in  pieces  at  the  feet  of  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  standing, 
and  whose  favour  the  poor  wi-etch  courted  by  this  deception. 
And  looking  fixedly  upon  him,  and  the  other  great  lords  that 
stood  on  each  side  of  him,  he  said  with  a  tone  of  indignation. 
'  I  have  then  such  ungrateful  servants  and  tr  litors  as  these  to 
eat  my  salt.  Look  on  this  sword,  it  shall  cut  ofE  all  these  p"i 
fidious  heads.'  "^ 

17—22.  (17)  sent,  etc.,  see  on  v.  7.    (18)  hath  .  .  me,  its 
sense  has  been  explained.       (19)  search  .  .  found,  etc.,   their 
charge  being  so  far  confirmed,  it  is  admitted  in  other  respects 
(20)  mighty  kings,**  etc.,  as  Solomon.     (21)  give  .  .  unti' 
etc.,  the  building  to  be  stayed  until  a  special  permission  v^'j   i 
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granted.      (22)  take  .  .  this,  etc.^  they  are  called  on,  in  the 
kin.i^'s  name,  to  see  to  this. 

Fonnalltk'ii  in  church. — Many  churches  are  like  conservatories, 
in  which  the  members  are  like  a  flower  in  a  flower-pot.  There 
It  is  in  the  flower-pot,  and  it  cannot  get  out.  And  little  sticks 
are  put  down  beside  it  to  keep  it  in  a  particular  position.  And 
every  branch  that  attempts  to  go  beyond  a  given  point  is  in- 
stantly snipped  off,  in  order  that  the  flower  may  assume  an  ideal 
shape.  And  the  members  of  many  churches  are  like  geraniums 
trained  for  show,  tied  up  and  constrained  in  root  and  branch  and 
stem.  There  are  thousands  of  people  m  churches  that  sit  around 
in  their  respective  rows,  and  take  whatever  nouiishment  is  dealt 
out  to  them,  and  grow  in  just  the  shape  as  prescribed  for  them  by 
those  that  have  them  in  charge,  and  have  no  voice  in  deter- 
mining what  kind  of  structui-e  shall  be  made  of  them.*" 

23,  24.  (23)  cease  .  .  power,  most  prob.  a  display  of  armed 
force.  (24)  then  .  .  Jerusalem,  no  doubt  they  continued  to 
pray  and  worship,  ceased  .  .  Persia,  i.e.  fr.  ab.  8  yrs.,  see  v.  o.« 
Ilindranccx  to  rclif/ioiis  en ferj) rises. — I.  "VVe  are  here  reminded 
of  some  of  the  hindrances  that  arise  from,  sectarian  jealousies, 
and  also  from  sectarian  rivalries.  II.  We  are  also  reminded  of 
the  undue  timidity  of  some  orders  in  holy  causes.  Learn — (1) 
To  take  heed  how  we  hinder  the  work  of  religion  ;  (2)  How 
We  suffer  ourselves  to  be  intimidated. 
DeJifUtiofi  of  a  church. — 

A  band  of  faithful  men 
Met  for  Gods  worship  in  some  humble  room, 
Or  screened  from  foes  by  midnight's  starlit  gloom, 

On  hill-side  or  lone  glen, 
To  hear  the  counsels  of  His  holy  "Word, 
Pledged  to  each  other  and  their  common  Lord. 

These,  few  as  they  may  be, 
Compose  a  church,  such  as  in  pristine  age 
Defied  the  tyrant's  steel,  the  bigot  s  rage  ; 

For,  when  but  two  or  three, 
Whate'er  the  place,  in  faith's  communion  meet, 
There,  with  Christ  present,  is  a  church  complete. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

1,  2.  (1)  Hagg'ai'* .  .  Zechariah,^  see  intros.  to  their  bks, 
prophesied  .  .  them,  if  there  were  foes,  there  were  also  friends 
and  comforters.  (2)  prophets  .  .  them.,  and  their  words  were 
a  great  help. 

The  revival  of  the  n'orh. — It  was  conducted  under  the  guidance 
of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  I.  Consider  the  argu- 
ments they  employed.  1.  They  drew  attention  to  the  contrast 
between  their  owti  dwellings  and  the  house  of  God ;  2.  They 
were  reminded  of  the  mind  of  God  as  marked  by  the  dearth  that 
had  been  sent ;  3.  They  gave  the  promise  of  the  greater  glory 
of  the  second  temple.  II.  Consider  the  effects  of  the  arguments 
they  used.  1.  The  revived  religious  faith  of  the  nation  :  2.  The  pro- 
gress and  completion  of  the  work.  III.  Some  practical  lessons 
which  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  this  part  of  sacred  history. 
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Foiinalist. — "  Hi» 
house  is  as  empty 
of  religiou  as  the 
white  of  an  e?g 
is  of  savour." — 
Bunyan. 

"  O  ceremony, 
show  me  but  thy 
worth  I  Art  thou 
aught  else  but 
place,  dpgroe.and 
form,  creating 
fear  and  awe  in 
other  men?"  — 
Sliaktsptat  e. 

b  H.  W.  Beecher. 

the  woi'k  of 

building 

ceases 

a  Darius  aao. 
throne  of  Persi* 
B.C.  521. 

The  Eev.  .Iame» 
Owjnof  Shrews- 
bury, being  ask- 
ed, when  on  hia 
death- bed, 
whether  he 
would  have  some 
of  his  friends 
sent  for  to  keep 
him  company, 
replied,  "  My  fel- 
lowship is  with 
the  Father,  and 
with  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ; 
and  he  that  is 
not  satisfied  with 
that  com pany 
doth  not  deserve 
it." 


B.C.  5W. 

Hagrg-ai  and 
Zechariah 
incite  the 
people 
to  rene"w 
their  -nrork 

o  Hag.  i.  1. 

6  Zech.  i.  1. 

Rp.  HaU,  Com. 
temp..  Zerulbabet 
and  Ezra. 

V.  2.  /.  RiUingt- 
ley,  Ser.  1706. 

You  never  can 
toll.by  lookmgat 
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birds'  -  tail  fea- 
tliers,  which  is 
Kuiug  to  fly  high- 
est; and  you  can- 
not tell  hy  look- 
ing at  churches, 
und  thmr  ordi- 
nances, and  their 
outside  appara- 
tus, which  is  go- 
ing to  take  the 
lead.  I  tell  you, 
that  Church 
which  has,  first, 
the  most  power 
with  God,  and 
then,  next,  the 
most  sympathe- 
tic power  with 
nn^u.is  the  truest 
Church. 


e  Christian  Index. 


""Pad  companyis 
like  a  nail  driven 
into  a  pcot, 
which,  after  the 
first  and  second 
I  lows,  may  he 
drawn  out  with 
little  difficulty; 
but  being  once 
driven  up  to  the 
head,  the  pincers 
cannot  take  hold 
lodrawitout,  but 
>\hich  can  only 
be  done  by  the 
des  ruction  of  the 
\vi  o  I."  —  St.  Au- 
guitin*. 


d  C.  U.  Spurgeon. 


Tatnai,etc., 
cannot 
hinder 
the  Jews 

a  vi.  6. 

h  Prob.  this  is 
not  a  question, 
•uit  an  arisv«  er  to 
it,  i.e.  "  We  told 
them  the  names." 
1'  this  is  thfl 
sense,  it  shwWs 
they  were  LOt 
ashamed 
alraid. 


or 


evii.    6,  28; 
Zxxiii.  18. 


Pa. 


We  learn  — (1)  The  great  forbearance  of  God;  (2)  It  is  clear 
what  God  thinks  of  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion. 

^1  dead  Church.. — WTien  Napoleon  I.  invaded  Eg-ypt  he  en- 
countered a  force  ensconced  in  a  mud  fort  that  effectually  defied 
all  his  efforts  to  reduce  it.  If  it  had  been  built  of  rock,  he  could 
have  blown  it  up  with  powder,  or  shivered  it  with  artillery  ;  if  it 
had  been  wood  he  could  have  fired  it  with  rockets  :  but  it  was  a 
hug-e  mass  of  mud,  in  which  his  iron  missiles  stuck  fast,  and 
rather  increased  than  diminished  its  powers  of  resistance.  He 
therefore  left  the  place  in  despair,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
more  practical  operations. '  Now  what  this  mud  fort  was  to  the 
Egyptian  soldiery,  a  cold,  dead  Church  is  to  the  world  of  ungodly 
men.  They  are  effectually  protected  behind  this  mass  of  carnality, 
and  utterly  defy  all  the  moral  artillery  of  the  Gospel.  The 
heavenly  missiles  stick  fast  in  this  intervening  obstacle,  and 
never  reach  their  mark.<^ — Comvinn'wn  of  saints. — What  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  the  human  body,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  to  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  the  Church.  Now,  by 
virtue  of  the  one  life-flood,  every  limb  of  the  body  holds  fellow- 
ship with  every  other,  and  as  long  as  life  lasts  that  fellowship  is 
inevitable.  If  the  hand  be  unwashed,  the  eye  cannot  refuse 
communion  with  it  on  that  account ;  if  the  finger  be  diseased 
the  hand  cannot,  by  binding  a  cord  around  it,  prevent  the  life- 
current  from  flowing.  Nothing  but  death  can  break  up  the 
fellowship ;  you  must  tear  away  the  member,  or  it  must  of  neces- 
sity commune  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  even  thus  in  the 
body  of  Christ ;  no  laws  can  prevent  one  living  member  of 
Christ  from  fellowship;  with  every  other;  the  pulse  of  living 
fellowship  sends  a  wave  through  the  whole  mystical  frame ; 
where  there  is  but  one  life,  fellowship  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence. Yet  some  talk  of  restricted  communion,  and  imagine 
that  they  can  practise  it.  If  they  be  alive  unto  God  they  may  in 
mistaken  conscientiousness  deny  their  fellow-Christians  the  out- 
ward sign  of  communion,  but  communion  itself  falls  not  under 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  theirs.  Tie  a  red  tape  round  your 
thumb  and  let  it  decree  that  the  whole  body  is  out  of  fellowship 
with  it ;  the  thumb's  decree  is  either  ridiculously  inoperative,  or 
else  it  proves  injurious  to  itself.  God  has  made  us  one,  one 
Spirit  quickens  us,  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  His  Son  Jesus  ;  to  deny  fellowship  with  any  believer  in 
Jesus  is  to  refuse  what  you  must  of  necessity  give,  and  to  deny 
in  symbol  what  you  must  inevitably  render  in  reality.** 

3—5.  (3)  Tatnai,"  gov.  of  Syria.  (4)  names,  etc.,^  they 
are  anxious  to  make  the  charge  more  specific  and  personal.  (5) 
eye  .  .  cease, «  He  guided  them  by  His  eye.  Looked  favourably, 
tiU  .  .  matter,  they  not  only  continued  the  work,  but  also  pro- 
vided for  future  interruptions,  and  prepared  their  defence. 

A  inmied.  Chnrch. — It  is  the  pruned  Church,  liked  the  pruned 
vine,  that  bears  the  most  precious  clusters  ;  it  is  the  crushed 
soul,  like  the  crushed  aromatic  plant,  that  is  the  most  fragrant. 
The  harp  of  David  reserves  its  sweetest  notes  for  dirges,  and  the 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Spirit  draws  its  brightest  pictures  on  a  dark 
ground.  He  who  is  a  stranger  to  suffering  is  a  stranger  to  the 
depths  of  Divine  mercy,  to  the  heights  of  Divine  promise,  to  the 
riches  of  religious  joy.  Man  never  appears  more  glorious  than 
when  the  prophet  stands  among  lions.    It  is  true  greatness,  says 
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Seneca,  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  man  and  the  Becurity  of 
God.  Hence  per.secution  is  spoken  of  as  a  gift  :  '•  Unto  you  it  is 
given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ  not  only  to  believe  on  Ilim,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  His  sake  ;  "  and  the  prediction  of  suffering  is  in 
the  clear  words  of  the  Master  :  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation."' «* 

6 — 8.  (<))  Tataai,  r.  3.  Shethar-boznai,  shining  star.  (7) 
unto  .  .  peace,  yet  what  troublers  these  men  were.  (8)  house  .  . 
God,  the  Samaritans  had  spoken  of  the  city  :  these  govs.,  of  the 
temple,     great  stones,  lit.  "  stones  of  rolling."" 

TIw  hrfj'nuiinffs  of  Icifcra  in  the  East. — The  people  of  the  East 
are  always  very  particular  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  com- 
mence a  letter.  Thus,  they  take  into  consideration  the  rank  of 
the  individual  to  whom  they  write,  and  keep  in  view  also  what 
is  their  object.  "  To  you  who  are  respected  by  kings."  "  To 
him  who  has  the  happiness  of  royalty."  •'  To  the  feet  of  his 
excellency,  my  father,  looking  towards  the  place  where  he  is 
worshipping.  I  write."  A  father  to  his  son  says,  "  Head  of  all 
blessings,  chief  of  life,  precious  pearl."  When  people  meet  each 
other  on  the  road,  they  say,  '■'■  Salam,  peace  to  you."  Or,  when 
they  send  a  message,  or  ask  a  favour,  it  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  salami 

9 — 12.  (9)  asked,  etc.,  they  enter  into  the  minutest  details. 
(10)  we  .  .  names,  see  on  v.  4,  marg.  (11)  God  .  .  earth, 
Jehovah  no  local  deity.  The  one  God  over  all.  build,  rebuild. 
great  .  .  builded,«  Solomon.  (12)  after  .  .  wrath/  they 
attribute  their  national  ruin  not  to  the  prowess  of  their  foes 
but  to  the  anger  of  God.  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Ki.  xxiv.  2, 
XXV.  8,  9,  11. 

ChurcJws  are  holy  tvitnes.^es. — 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 
Those  ancient  altars  of  our  native  land  1 
Amid  the  pasture-field  and  dark  green  woods, 
Amid  the  mountain's  cloudy  solitudes  ; 
By  rivers  broad  that  rush  into  the  sea  ; 

By  little  brooks  that,  with  a  lapsing  sound, 
Like  playful  children,  run  by  copse  and  lea  1 
Each  in  its  little  plot  of  holy  ground, 
How  beautiful  they  stand. 
Those  old  grey  churches  of  our  native  land  I 

Our  lives  arc  all  turmoil  ; 
Our  souls  are  in  a  weary  strife  and  toil, 
Grasping  and  straining — tasking  nerve  and  brain, 
Both  day  and  night,  for  gain  ! 

We  have  grown  worldly — have  made  gold  our  god^ 
Have  turned  our  hearts  away  from  lowly  things ; 
We  seek  not  now  the  wild  flower  on  the  sod  ; 
We  seek  not  snowy-folded  angels'  winga 
Amid  the  summer  skies— 
For  visions  come  not  to  polluted  eyes  1 

Yet  blessed  quiet  fanes  ! 
Still  piety,  still  poetry  remains. 
And  shall  remain,  whilst  ever  on  the  air 
One  chapel-bell  calls  high  and  low  to  prayer— 
Whilst  ever  green  and  sunny  churchyards  keep 
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d  J.  A.  Jamu, 


their  letter 
to  Darius 

ag-amst 
the  Jews 

a  An  allu.  prob. 
to  'ho  method  of 
removing  stones 
of  very  large  size. 

"  Ceremonies  are 
differentia  every 
country;  but  true 
pol  i  tenesB  is 
everywhere  the 
8  a  m  e." — Oolc^ 
smith. 

b  Robert*. 


a  1  Ki.  vi  1. 

6  2  Ch.  rxxvL  16, 

17. 

As  the  head  of 
the  woman  is  the 
man  ;  and  as  the 
head  of  a  man  is 
hi.s  highest  part, 
the bcatof beauty, 
wisdom,  will, 
judgment,  autho- 
rity, iuieilijjence; 
sois  Jesus  Christ 
the  head  of  Hi8 
Church  —  her 
beauty  of  holi- 
nebs,  her  source 
of  life,  wisdom, 
unity,  law,  peace, 
power,  prospe- 
rity; without 
whom  she  could 
be  no  Church. 
The  world  has 
been  deluged 
with  books  on  the 
evidences  o  f 
Ch  rist ianity; 
what  the  world 
needs  is  not 
books  on  the.se 
evidences  but 
men  who  are 
proofs  of  them. 
When,  instead  of 
such  books,  it 
shall  have  lives 
on  the  evidences 
of  rel  gion,  live.s 
perfumed  with 
the  ndoiir  of  ho- 
liness, lives  that 
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will  adorn  and 
recommend  the 
designs  of  the 
Church,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be 
captivated  into 
t-ubjection  ti  'he 
r.'iiroofs  of  the 
Spirit."—  Dr.  T. 
~  W.  Jeiikyn. 

"You  may  de- 
pend upon  if.  that 
lie  is  a  good  man 
whose  intimate 
friends  are  all 
good." —  Lavater. 

e  L.  E.  London. 

a  Xenop/ion,  Cy- 
ro/r>.  viii.  7.  Arta- 
xerxes  also  is 
called  kiugof  B., 
Neh.  xiii.  6,  and 
king  of  Assyria, 
Ezra  vi.  22. 
hi.  8. 

Cunning  lawyers 
do  sometimes 
quote  old  Acts  of 
Parliament,  as  if 
they  had  not 
been  annulled 
by  more  recent 
statutes. 

"It  is  a  joy  to 
me  to  know  that 
the  Christians 
within  the  com- 
muuion  of  this 
churth  are  not 
all  theChristians 
to  be  fouud  in  j 
the  congregation. 
We  are  richer 
than  we  appear 
to  be.  Here  are 
growing  pear 
trees,  apple 
trees,  cherry 
trees,  and  shrubs, 
and  blossoming 
vines,  and 
flowers  of  every 
hue  and  odour; 
but  I  am  glad 
that  some  se^ds 
have  been  blown 
over  the  wall, 
audtha>  fruit 
trees  and  flowers 
most  pleasant  to 
the  eye  are 
F  t ' r i  n  g i n g  up 
1  h  e  le   also." — 


The  dust  of  our  beloved,  and  tears  are  shed 
From  founts  which  in  the  human  heart  lie  deep  1 

Something  in  these  aspiring  days  we  need 

To  keep  our  spirits  lowly, 
To  set  within  our  hearts  sweet  thoughts  and  holy  1 

And  'tis  for  this  they  stand, 
The  old  grey  churches  of  our  native  land  I 
And  even  in  the  gold-corrupted  mart, 
In  the  great  city's  heart. 
They  stand  ;  and  chantry  dim,  and  organ  sound, 

And  stated  services  of  prayer  and  praise, 
Like  to  the  righteous  ten  which  were  not  found, 

For  the  polluted  city,  shall  upraise 

Meek  faith  and  love  sincere — ■ 
Better  in  time  of  need  than  shield  and  spear ! « 

13—17.  (13)  Cyrus  .  .  Babylon,  C.  dwelt  in  B.in  that  year.* 
(14,  15)  and  the  vessels,  etc.,  seei.  7,  8.  (16)  Sheshbazzar* 
(.'*  fin'-rvor.^hlpper  ;  or,  delivevance  of  Uf/ht^,  the  Chaldsean  name 
of  "  the  Prince  of  Judah,"  or  Zerubbabel.  and  .  .  finished, 
might  have  been,  perh.,  but  for  the  hindrances.  (17)  search  .  . 
treasure  house,  in  place  of  the  treasures  there  would  be  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  explaining  the  absence  of  the  golden  vessels. 
decree  .  .  Cyrus,  they  refer  the  king  to  a  later  decree  than  the 
one  their  enemy  had  quoted. 

21w  House  of  the  Molls. — An  idea  of  the  form  of  this  Baby- 
lonian register-house,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  preserving  public 
records  within  its  repositories,  can  be  obtained  from  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Nineveh.  Two  small  chambers  were  discovered  in 
the  palace  of  Konyunjik,  which,  from  the  fragments  found  in 
them,  Mr.  Layard  considers  as  "  a  house  of  rolls."  After  re- 
minding his  readers  that  the  historical  records  and  public 
documents  of  the  Assyrians  were  kept  on  tablets  and  cylinders 
of  baked  clay,  many  specimens  of  which  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  chambers  I  am  describing 
appear  to  have  been  a  depository  in  the  palace  of  Nineveh  for 
such  documents.  To  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  floor 
they  were  entirely  filled  with  tliem  ;  some  entire,  but  the  greater 
part  broken  into  many  fragments,  probably  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  building.  They  were  of  different  sizes  ; 
the  largest  tablets  were  flat,  and  measured  about  9  in.  by  6j  in.  ; 
the  smaller  were  slightly  convex,  and  some  were  not  more 
than  an  inch  long,  with  but  one  or  two  lines  of  writing. 
The  cuneiform  characters  on  most  of  them  were  singularly 
sharp  and  well  defined,  but  so  minute  in  some  instances  as  to  be 
almost  illegible  without  a,  magnifying  glass.  These  documents 
appear  to  be  of  various  kinds.  The  documents  that  have  thus 
j  been  discovered  "in  the  House  of  the  Rolls"  at  Nineveh  probably 
1  exceed  all  that  have  yet  been  afforded  by  the  monuments  of 
1  E;j!-ypt,  and  when  the  innumerable  fragments  are  put  together 
and  transcribed,  the  publication  of  these  records  Vv^ill  be  of  tb# 
greatest  ixuportauce  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
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CHAPTER    THE    SIXTH. 

1 — 5i  (1)  Darius,  i.e.  D.  Hystaspes.*  houge  .  .  rolls,  or 
'bflol'.'f.  laid  up,  lit.  "made  to  descend."*  (2)  Achmetha, 
Ecbatana.  (3)  height,  etc.,  not  only  was  it  found  that  per- 
mission had  been  granted  to  build  the  temp.,  but  even  the  size 
wa^^  specified.  (4)  let  .  .  house,  and  the  charges  were  to  be 
defrayed  out  cf  the  royal  exchequer.  (5)  let  .  .  vessels,  as 
already  stated  (i.  7.  8.  v.  14).     Thus  ends  the  decree  of  Cyrus. 

Acvietha. — The  Ecbatana  of  classical,  the  Hamadan  of  modem 
times,  at  the  foot  of  the  Elwnnd  range  of  hills,  where,  for  its 
coolness  and  salubrity,  Cyrus  and  his  successors  on  the  Persian 
throne  established  their  summer  residence.  There  was  another 
city,  however,  of  this  name,  the  Ecbatana  of  Atropatene.  and 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  Northern  Media,  and  recently 
identified  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  in  the  remarkable  ruins  of 
Takht-i-Soleiman.  Yet  as  everything  tends  to  show  the  attach- 
ment of  Cyrus  to  his  native  city,  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana. 
rather  than  to  the  stronger  capital  of  Greater  Media,  Colonel 
Eawlinson  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  deposited  there,  in  his 
var  or  fortress,  the  famous  decree  relating  to  the  Jews,  along 
with  the  other  records  and  treasures  of  his  empire. 

6 — 10.  (6)  now,  here  begins  the  order  of  Darius  to  Tatnai. 
be  .  .  thence,  from  your  suspicions  and  hindrances.  (7)  let  .  . 
alone,  save  in  the  way  of  helping,  let  .  .  Jews,  Zerubbabel. 
(8)  moreover,  in  addition  to  this  decree  of  Cyrus,  or  in  enforce- 
ment of  its  spirit.  (9)  let  .  .  fail,  wathout  the  omission  of  a 
day.  without  abatement  of  a  single  jot.  (10)  pray  .  .  life," 
these  heathen  men  had  some  belief  in  Jehovah,  and  in  the  power 
of  prayer.'' 

iSeni/flu  on  the  Timg^s  accession. — We  propose  to  consider  the 
words  before  us — I.  As  the  desire  of  a  heathen  prince.  1.  It 
was  a  just  and  reasonable  :  2.  It  was  a  wise  and  political  desire, 
II.  As  the  duty  of  a  Christian  people — 1.  It  is  your  duty,  the 
discharge  of  which  is  to  your  interest ;  2.  To  the  performance  of 
which  we  have  an  especial  call  ;  3.  To  obey  which  we  are  under 
a  special  obligation.  Leai'n— (1)  From  the  example  of  this 
heathen  prince  how  to  employ  our  influence ;  (2)  How  to 
improve  the  privileges  we  enjoy .'^ 

Idolatry  is  a  drnial  of  God. — Every  act  of  idolatry,  by  the 
worship  of  anything  that  is  not  God,  is  a  denial  of  the  true 
God.  even  by  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  true  God.  This 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  language  of  Scripture, 
which  teaches  us  that  men  may  know  God.  but  ••  in  works  deny 
Him,"  and  may  believe  in  God.  and  yet,  by  neglect  of  domestic 
duties,  "  deny  the  faith,  and  be  worse  than  an  infidel  ;  "  but 
particularly  by  that  remarkable  passage  of  Job  xxxvi.  28.  We 
deny,  therefore,  the  God  that  is  above,  and  consequently  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  not  only  by  avowed  atheism  and  deism,  or 
Socinianism,  but  by  acts  of  worship,  such  as  kissing  the  hand,  and 
bowing  the  knee  in  prayer  to  images,  relics,  saints,  or  angels,  or 
anything  that  is  not  God.""'^ 

11—15.  (11)  that  .  .  word,  etc.,  a  warning  to  the  meddling 
Samaritans.    hanged,<^  lifted  up,  i^.  crucified,     dung  hill,^ 


B.C.  ."'^ 

Darius  f  •^ds 
and  ei.lL  i  .„e8 
the  decree 
of  Cyrub 

a  Great  and 
iiitere.stin;.'  lipht 
has  been  tliruv^ 
on  the  hiKtury 
of  this  moiiaich 
and  the  transac- 
tioiisof  hi^  It  ign, 
by  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  Cu- 
iieatic  inscrip- 
tions on  t'p  rocks 
of  Behihiu  1. 
b  The^e  treasure 
chamben*  were 
underground. 
Heuco  many  of 
the  anc.  c\  lin- 
ders  have  teen 
found  under  the 
ruins  by  Layard, 
etc. 

Tatnai  is 
exhorted  by 
tne  king'  to 
aid  the  work 

a  1  Ti.  ii.  1,  2. 

b  "  Here  was  a 
foreshadowiug  o( 
the  time  when  all 
nations  would  be 
admitted  to  wor- 
f-h'p  the  one  True 
<-Tud.''  Id.  iL  it; 
Mai.  i.  11. 

r.  10.  J.  Mede.  i 
4S2  ;  Dr.  M.  Uolt, 
i.  -iSfi ;  T.  Kvgert, 
i.  376. 

c  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

"  As  a  counte- 
nance is  made 
beaut'ful  by  ihe 
soul's  sli;ninj» 
through  it  So  the 
world  is  beauti- 
fled  by  the 
shining  thiongh 
it  of  a  God.  '— 
Jacobi. 

d  Bp  Btrrgem 


the  penalty 
of  disobedi- 
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ence  to 
this  decree 

a  A  com.  punish- 
ment among  the 
Persians.  E.it.  ii. 
23,  vii.  9,  ix.  13; 
Herodotus,  iii. 
125,  iv.  43,  vii. 
191. 

b  2  Ki.  X.  27. 
c  "  Darius, 
K..  saith,  If  thou 
hidest  this  de- 
cree, and  dost 
not  publish  it  to 
the  people,  may 
Auramazda  de- 
stroy ihee,  and 
thy  house 
perish."  —  From 
a  cuneiform  in- 
scrip.  set  up  by 
Darius  at  Behis- 
tiin. 

d  Zeoh.  vii.  5.  See 
Prideaux,  i.  257. 
eArtax.didmuch 
to  adorn  the 
temp.,  and  hence 
— though  it  was 
finished  under 
Darius  —  he  is 
(as  Michaelis 
observes)  justly 
c  o  m  m  emorated 
here. 

f  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 
g  Burder. 

the  joyful 
dedication  of 
the  temple 

aProb.  theysung 
Ps.  cxlvi.,  cxivii., 
cxlviii..  called  in 
the  LXX.  Ps.  of 
Hag.  and  Zech. 

b  Although  David 
arranged  the 
priests  and  L*^- 
vites  In  courses 
ace.  to  their 
fams.,  it  was 
Moses  who  as- 
signed to  them 
their  rights,  pri- 
vileges, stations, 
and  duties. 

c  Hive. 
dJ.  CH'ton. 
"Nations  and 
men  are  only  the 
best  when  they 
are  the  gladdest, 
and  deserve  hea- 
ven when  they 
enioy  it," -Richter. 


draught-house.  (12)  God  .  .  there, « Darius  regarded  Jehovah  a? 
a  local  deity.  (18)  so  . .  speedily,  suggestive  of  the  power  of  the 
despotic  monarchs  of  the  time.  (14,  15)  finished,  etc..  decree  of 
Darius,  received  in  4th  yr.  of  his  reig.n.  B.C.  5 1  S.<^  Artaxerxes,* 
i.e.  Longimanus,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  465. 

The  subserviency  of  a  faithful  ministry  to  the  erection  of  GorVs 
spiritual  temple. — We  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon -I.  The 
building  of  the  temple  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  prophets.  1.  Many  difficulties  obstructed  the  progress 
of  the  work  :  2.  Through  the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  how- 
ever, these  difficulties  were  overcome.  The  history  thus  viewed 
leads  us  naturally  to  notice — II.  The  sub.serviency  of  a  faithful 
ministry  to  the  erection  of  Grod's  spiritual  temple.  The  erection 
of  this — 1.  Is  attended  with  the  same  difficulties  ;  2.  Is  carried 
on  and  perfected  by  the  same  means./ 

"  And  being  set  vp  "  (i\  11). — Lud.  de  Dieu  observes  that  there 
is  no  proper  construction  in  the  words  which  we  render,  and 
being  set  vp ;  he  would  therefore  translate  them,  after  the 
Seventy,  "and  standing,  let  him  be  beat  upon  it,"  or  "whii3ped," 
as  the  manner  was  amoner  the  Persians  and  other  nations. 
Among  the  Jews,  they  who  were  beaten  did  not  stand,  but  lay 
down  (Deut.  xxv.  2).  If  a  greater  punishment  be  here  meant, 
then  he  makes  the  first  words  refer  to  the  wood,  and  the  latter 
to  the  man.  "And  from  above,  let Jt  fall  upon  him;"  that  is, 
the  stake  being  lifted  up,  shall  be  stuck  into  his  body,  and  come 
out  at  his  fundament.  This  was  a  cruel  practice  among  the 
Eastern  people,  and  is  yet  continued  there.? 

16 — 18.  (16)  rest  .  .  captivity,  sons  of  the  transportation, 
kept  .  .  joy,"  those  who  wept  at  the  foundation  must  have 
nearly  all  died.  (17)  according  .  .  Israel,  Israel  and  Judah 
united  in  the  intention  of  this  second  temp.  (18)  divisions, 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  1.  courses,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  3.  as  .  .  Moses, ^  Num. 
iii.  6,  viii.  9,  10. 

T/ie  building  completed. — I.  The  temple  finished.  The  Jews 
had  met  with  opposition  in  carryi  ng  out  their  great  work  ;  they 
at  times  almost  despaired  of  its  accomplishment ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  plans  of  their  foes  tended  to  further  the  work.  God 
overrules  the  designs  of  men  to  promote  His  glory.  II.  The  de- 
dicat?oa.  Compare  this  with  that  of  the  first  temple,  2  Chr.  vi. 
Whatever  was  absent,  here  was  — 1.  A  grateful  people  ready  to  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  God ;  2.  The  spiritual  presence  of  God 
consecrating  and  accepting  their  work.  Learn  : — (1 )  Fear  no  diffi- 
culty or  opposition  in  God's  works  :  patience,  prayer,  and  labour 
will  be  successful;  (2)  Look  not  so  much  for  outward  signs  of 
God's  approval  as  for  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience.' 

The  different  effects  of  the  same  clients. -^How  different  is  the 
most  joyful  day  on  earth  from  its  triumph  in  heaven.  This 
motley  scene  is  an  emblem  of  what  will  happen  amidst  the 
Church's  greatest  prosperity  and  triumph  on  earth.  Many  weep 
while  many  rejoice.  We  must  expect  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow 
in  this  world.  Let  us  learn  to  weep  as  though  we  wept  not,  and 
to  rejoice  as  though  we  rejoiced  not ;  and  long  for  that  day  when 
the  spiritual  temple  shall  be  finished,  when  the  top-stone  shall  be 
laid  with  rejoicing,  and  not  one  weeping  eye  or  sorrowful  heart 
shall  be  found  in  all  the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  tho 
First-born  in  heaven.* 
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19 — 22.  (19)  and  .  .  month, <»  i.e.  the  month  after  the  temp, 
was  finished.  (20)  purified,  2  Chr.  xxx.  15.  (21)  all  . .  them- 
selves,* by  undergoing  the  indispensable  rite  of  circumcision. 
(22)  for  .  .  joyful,  the  cause  of  their  prosperity  rightly  traced, 
turned  .  .  them,'  the  hearts  of  all  in  Gods  hands. 

A  true  Church. — What  magnificent  churches  we  have  for  the 
wealthy.  They  occupy  expensive  corner  plots  ;  they  are  built  of 
granite  or  fine  stOne,  painted  with  costly  and  exquisite  taste  ; 
they  are  upholstered  with  the  softest  and  sleepiest  of  cushions, 
and  when  they  are  finished,  these  words  are  cut  on  the  portal : 
'*The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them."  I  often  think  of 
the  wag  who  saw  such  an  inscription  over  such  a  door,  and  who 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  wrote  underneath,  "Yes,  but  not  here." 
Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  exactly  the  form  of  Christianity 
which  the  Master  would  approve  of  if  He  were  to  come  into  this 
city.  Not  that  I  doubt  that  rich  men  need  preaching.  I  think 
that  Christ,  instead  of  occupying  this  splendid  pulpit,  would 
stand  out  yonder  on  the  steps,  and  get  the  crowd  about  Him — 
the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  same  audience.  Now  I  am  told  that 
rich  men  like  to  be  exclusive.  They  have  elegant  houses,  and 
they  want  to  worship  God  elegantly.  ]  don't  believe  it.  Wealth 
is  sometimes  purse-proud  and  conceitef'  ;  but  the  great  majority 
of  rich  men  in  this  city  would  be  glad  to  see  sitting  by  his  side 
the  clerk  on  a  small  salary,  and  the  carpenter  and  the  mason. 
Given  good  behaviour  and  cleanliness,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  silk  gown  in  one  pew  and  a  calico  one  in  another,'* — 2'he 
Church  to  care  for  the  whole  man. — You  know  that  there  is  a  new- 
fangled modem  doctrine,  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  take  care 
of  its  own  subjects,  and  not  go  out  of  itself  to  meddle  with  other 
subjects.  That  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  if  the  sun  should  take 
counsel  with  itself,  and  say,  ''  Here  am  I,  a  splendid  old  sun,  and 
I  have  got  to  take  care  of  my  light  :  everything  depends  on  me, 
and  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  compromise  myself,  and  go  into  that 
deep  valley,  into  that  dark  cave,  or  into  that  obscure  thicket.  My 
business  is  to  keep  bright,  and  take  care  of  myself,"  What  kind 
of  a  sun  would  it  be  that  should  talk  thus  ?  But  you  will  find 
ministers  and  churches  talking  in  the  same  vray,  I'hey  say, 
"  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  take  care  of  religion,"  Did 
Christ  die  for  religion,  or  did  He  die  for  man?  I  had  always 
supposed  that  the  business  of  the  Church  was  to  take  care  of 
men.  Suppose  a  mother  should  say,  "  My  business  is  to  take  care 
of  maternal  and  filial  love,  and  not  of  my  children  !"  She  would 
exhibit  the  same  wisdom  that  you  see  in  churches  and  ministers 
when  they  declare  that  it  is  their  business  to  take  care  of  religion. 
Why,  it  is  the  most  hideous  form  of  selfishness  out  of  hell — this 
attempt  of  a  great  moral  institution,  that  is  set  to  be  the  light  of 
the  world,  and  the  teacher  of  men  in  every  visible  relation  in 
life,  and  that  is  ordained  to  lay  the  law  of  God  on  thought 
and  feeling  and  conduct,  to  draAv  back  from  its  great  work,  and 
say,  '•  It  is  not  our  business  to  take  care  of  these  things."  It  is  a 
fundamental  apostasy.  It  is  egregious  recreancy.  And  that 
dark-lantern  Church  that  shines  on  nothing  outside,  and  only  on 
that  which  is  inside  of  itself,  does  not  belong  to  Christ.  Who 
Qwns  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  l« 


B.C.  519, 

the  passovey 
is  obaerved 

a  Ex.  xii.  ft, 

6  ix.  11. 

"Surely  tin 
church  Ls  a  jlaca 
where  one  day's 
truce  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  the 
di^seusious  and 
animo-iities  of 
m  a  n  k  i  n  d."— 
Burke. 

c  Pr.  xxi.  1, 

d  Hepvcorth. 


There  is  th« 
same  diffr- recce 
betweeu  the 
Church  and  reli- 
gion that  tbere 
is  between  the 
hand  and  the 
soul.  The  hand 
is  important. and 
I  do  not  propose 
to  cut  it  off;  but 
if  it  is  a  choice 
between  the 
hand  and  the 
soul.  I  know 
which  I  should 
choose.  Now, 
churches,  and 
seminaries,  and 
Christian  insti- 
tutions of  all 
kinds,  are  feet 
with  which  reli- 
gion walks.  They 
I  are  hancls  with 
i  which  it  helps 
!  itself.  They  are 
jinstruments 
j  which  God  em- 
ploys in  carrying 
it  forward.  But 
I  when  a  compari- 
son is  made  be- 
[tween  institu- 
tions or  0 r d i- 
nanccs,  and  the 
things  which 
'  they  serve,  there 
is  no  question 
which  is  8up& 
rior. 


I « .£r.  Tf.  Betthif, 
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Ezra  g-oes  up 
to  Jei'usalein 

.I>(-t  .V.  this  c  ip. 
and  tlie  last  is  a  j 
peri  111  of  58  yi-s.,  | 
duT'Tii  wh.  reign- 
ed Xerxes  (who 
8vic.  Darius),  fr. 
BC.  4Sf3— 4U5.,  X. 
w  IS  sue.  by  Arta- 
X9rxe8  Longi- 
oiauus. 


Ivsi  thi.=?  intfTval 
the  Bli.  of  Esther 
fa;is. 

a  Killed  at  Rib- 
la;!,  130  yrs.  bef. 
2K:i.  XXV.  18—21. 

6  vv.  -21—26. 
"f/O  mm  union 
with  God  is  a 
mystery  to  most; 
every  one  that 
hangs  about  the 
coart  doth  not 
Bppak  with  the 
king;  all  that 
mad'Ue  withholy 
duties,  and.  as  it 
wore,  hang  about 
the  court  of 
heaven,  hath  not 
co.nmunioa  with 
Q-od;  it  is  only 
the  n'>w  creature 
enjoys  God's  pre- 
leuce  in  ordi 
nances,  and 
Bweetly  con- 
yorsew  with  Him, 
fl,s  a  r'hild  with  a 
father."—!'.  Wat- 
ton. 


his  arrival 
at  Jerusalem 

a  1st  and  2nd 
temps,  destroy- 
ed on  the  month 
Ap.  Some  say 
on  the  same  day. 
Bee  Zeoh.  viii  19; 
Allen's  Judaism, 
401. 

I  See  Rrowne,  Or 
do  Sax'orum.  380 ; 
Puseij  on  Dan.  1 68. 
"  Ezra's  reigning 
desire  had  been 
to  study  the  Di- 
vine la  w — i  1 3 
principles,  insti- 
tutions, privi- 
leges,   aad     re- 


CHAPTER  TEE  SEVENTH. 

1 — 6.  (1 — 5)  Ezra  {hdpe?'),  see  intro.  son  of  Seraiali,« 
grandson,  or  great-g.son.  (6)  this  Ezra,  he  speaks  of  himself 
in  3rd  person  :  see  vv.  27,  28.  -went  .  .  Babylon,  authorised  by 
the  king.^  and  .  .  scribe,  quick  in  understanding,  and  bold  in 
expressing,  the  meaning  of  the  law.  and  .  .  request,  his  zeal 
in  wishing  to  go,  and  the  kindness  of  the  king,  to  be  both  noted. 

2  lie  setting  out  of  Ezra.— We  are  once  more  reminded— I.  Of  the 
unchangeableness  of  God's  purposes  of  mercy.  II.  Of  the  ease 
with  which  great  obstacles  are  overcome,  when  God  arises  in  the 
greatness  of  His  strength.  III.  That  God  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  vindicating  His  own  name,  and  is  not  affected  alone  by 
the  characters  of  men.  IV.  Of  our  journey  home  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  our  safety  on  the  march. 

Trusty  ser rants. — A  proprietor  of  a  large  business  house  selected 
for  his  cashier  one  whom  he  could  trust.  "  Here  is  the  safe,"  he 
said ;  "in  it  are  the  books  of  the  establishment,  which  contain 
all  needed  information  regarding  our  business  and  mode  of 
working.  In  the  morning  I  will  give  you  the  key,  and  show 
you  the  combination  of  its  wards,  which  will  open  the  safe 
without  delay."  The  cashier  had  no  thought  of  entering  upon 
his  duties  without  the  key  in  his  hand,  and  the  necessary  know- 
ledge concerning  it  in  his  head.  Just  so  ought  the  Christian  to 
do  his  Master's  will ;  but  it  takes  some  of  us  a  long  time  to  learn 
the  necessity  of  common  sense  here.  Jesus  has  said  :  "If  ye 
abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye 
will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."  We  must  use  this  key  of 
prayer,  if  we  would  succeed  in  any  work  the  Lord  places  before 
us.  It  is  certainly  very  simple,  yet  we  waste  time,  and  sin 
against  God,  by  trying  in  vain  to  open  the  safe  in  some  way  of 
our  own.  Oh,  how  much  of  unbelief  is  there  in  all  we  do  I  How 
much  it  grieves  the  Almighty  Father,  when  we  pretend  to  rely 
upon  His  arm,  and  are  all  the  time  trying  to  make  our  own 
weakness  answer  the  purpose  1 

7 — 10.  (7)  went  up,  etc.,  see  ch.  viii.  (8)  fifth  month,  the 
month  Ab."  It  was  the  end  of  July,  which  . .  year,''  B.C.  458. 
(9)  beg-an  .  .  up,  etc.,  hence  a  journey  of  4  mos.  Caravans 
travel  slowly,  esp.  such  as  this,  with  poor  people,  women,  and 
children,  etc.  (10)  for  Ezra,  etc.,  this  shows  us  the  reason  of 
his  request. 

TJie  Christian  ministry. — The  text  points  out  some  indispensable 
qualifications  for  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  I. 
Devotedness  to  God's  Word.  1.  The  minister  is  called  to  this; 
it  is  the  indispensable  requirement  of  his  office  ;  2.  Its  inexhaus- 
tible riches  require  profound  and  constant  research  ;  3.  Prayer  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 
II.  Personal  religion.  1.  Without  this,  all  other  qualifications 
will  prove  unavailing  ;  2.  Its  influence  on  the  minister's  own 
heart  and  life  is  necessary  to  his  success ;  3.  Its  power  over 
others.  III.  Public  instruction.  1.  Its  subjects  :  Scripture, 
God  in  Christ,  sin,  salvation ;  2.  Its  spirit :  dependent  on 
Divine  aid,  faithful,  bold ;  3.  Its  manner :  simple,  unaffected, 
earnest,  practical,  affectionate. — Man's  duty  in  relation  to  God't 
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redemptive  truth. — I.  He  has  to  learn  it — 1.  With  devout  earnest- 1 
Bess  :  2.  With  persevering?  diligence.     II.  He  has  to  practise  it. ! 

1.  The  doing-  of  it  is  essential  to  a  thorough  under.^taiiding  of  it ; 

2.  The  doing  of  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  really  benefited  by 
it.  III.  He  has  to  preach  it.  1.  Life  preaching  is  most  in- 
telligible ;  2.  Tlie  most  incontrovertible ;  3.  The  most  constant. 
i.  The  most  Christ-like.  Here  is  a  work  for  us  all  to  do.  Learn 
— Practise,  preach  the  Bible.  The  laj^t  can  only  be  done  by  those 
who  have  accomplished  the  first  and  second.*^  i 

JJoly  courage. — Bernard  de  Palissy,  a  native  of  Agen,  in  j 
France,  was  a  maker  of  earthenware,  at  Saintes,  and  dis-  j 
tinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  and  talents.  He  com- 
posed a  number  of  scientific  and  practical  works,  which  have ' 
been  repeatedly  republished  ;  and  the  last  edition,  in  1777,  • 
is  enriched  with  notes  by  the  celebrated  Faujas  de  St.  Fonds.  i 
This  able  and  worthy  man  was  a  Calvinist,  and  the  French  kmg,  i 
Henry  III.,  said  to  him  one  day,  that ''  he  should  be  compelled  to ' 
give  him  up  to  his  enemies,  unless  he  changed  his  religion."  ; 
"  You  have  often  said  to  me,  sire,"  was  the  undaunted  reply  of  de 
Palissy,  *•  that  you  pitied  me  ;  but  as  for  me,  I  pity  you,  who 
have  given  utterance  to  such  words  as,  I  shall  be  compelled,  i 
These  are  unkingly  words  ;  and  I  say  to  you  in  royal  phrase,  that  j 
neither  the  Guises,  nor  all  your  people,  nor  yourself,  are  able  to  ' 
compel  a  humble  manufacturer  of  earthenware  to  bend  his  knee  ' 
before  statues."  Bernard  was  a  man  of  humour,  as  well  as  of  | 
courage  ;  he  would  sometimes  say,  alluding  to  his  trade,  and  his  j 
trust  in  Providence,  ''  My  only  property  is  heaven  and  earth."        j 

11 — 13.  (11)  now  .  .  letter,  written  in  Caldee.  (12)  king  | 
of  kings,  prob.  an  Orientalism  =  great  and  powerful  prince:"  but ; 
many  of  his  tributary  princes  still  retained  the  title  of  kings,  j 
(13)  I  .  .  decree,  etc.,  this  was  a  royal  permit,  a  free  conduct.  ^ 
Kone  were  to  be  compelled  to  go,  and  none  to  be  hindered  who  I 
desired  to  go.  i 

Po.it age  of  letters. — The  postage  of  letters,  so  essential  to  the  i 
purposes  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  which  now  forms  so  im-  j 
portant  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  was  first  established  in  \ 
the  short  reign  of  Richard  the  Third.     The  plan  was  originally  i 
formed  in  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Edward,  when  stages  w^ere  i 
placed  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  each,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure Edward  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  events  that  passed  in  i 
the  course  of  the  war  with  the  Scots  ;  but  Richard  commanded  , 
in  the  expedition,  and  it  was  principally  owing  to  his  sagacity 
and  talents  that  the  merit  of  the  post  ought  to  be  attributed, 
particularly  as  during  his  reign  it  was  established  over  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  kingdom.    The  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  only  £00,000  ;  in  1761,  it  was  £142.000:  { 
in  1709,  £300,000  ;  in  1794,  445,600;  in  1800,  £745,000;  in  1806.  j 
£1.108.840;  and  in  1813,  £1,414,224.    About  the  year  1730  to 
1740.  the  post  was  only  transmitted  three  times  a  w-eek   from  : 
Edinburgh  to  London  ;  and  one  day  it  brought  but  a  single  letter, : 
■which  was  for  Sir  William  Pulteney,  the  banker;  in   1790,  the: 
letters  from  Edinburgh  averaged  twelve  hundred  daily.     The  j 
remittances  from  Scotland  to  the  Post  Office  in  the  ten  years  pre- 1 
ceding  1770  only  averaged  £9,500  :  but  from  the  year  1790  to  ] 
1800,  the  annual  average  amounted  to  £51.500.     The  Twopenny 
Post  Office  was  established  in  1683.    It  waa  originally  planned 
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quirements:  and 
nnw  fr.  love  and 
z<^al,  he  licvoted 
himself.  a.s  the 
business  of  his 
life,  to  the  work 
of  instructing,  le- 
forminp.  ami  e  :i- 
fjiug  oiheis."'  — 
Port.  Com. 

c  Dr.  T/tovias. 

».  10.  A.  Fuller, 
Wis.  CS'i:  E.  P. 
Watson,  im. 

'•Cato  the  elder, 
when  8oajeb.jdy 
was  praising  a 
man  for  his  fool- 
hardy bravery, 
saiii  that  there 
was  an  essential 
aifference  be- 
tween a  really 
brave  man  and 
one  who  had 
merely  a  con- 
tempt lor  life."— 
I'lutarch. 


the  king's 
commission 
to  £zra 

a  As  Leaven  of 
heavens  —  gre«t 
and  the  highest 
heaven;  and  va- 
nity of  vanities — 
greatest  vanity. 
A  cuneifurni  in- 
sorip.,  disoov.  at 
Susa,  begins : — 
"Thus  speaks 
Artaxerxes,  the 
great  king,  the 
king  of  kings, 
the  king  of  the 
coantries,  the 
king  of  theeaith, 
the  son  of  King 
Darius." 

''The  measnre 
wh.  this  docu- 
ment authori.-ed, 
and  the  remork- 
able  interest  in 
the  Jews  dis- 
played in  it,  were 
most  prob.  owing 
to  the  influence 
of  Esther,  who  ia 
thought  to  have 
been  rais-ert  to 
the  high  pu-Ition 
of  queen  a  fe^r 
montha  previooa 
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to  the  departure 
<rf  Ezra."— Hales. 
V.  10.  A.  Fuller, 
tPks.  682;  E.  P. 
Waters,  143. 

h  Fercy  Anee. 


the  king  sets 
forth  Ezra's 
"work 

a  Est.  i.  14. 

b  "  Granting  him 
a  free  collection, 
aud  what  he  can 
get  and  gather 
by  it"  — Bp.  Ri- 
chardson. 

c  Coverdale. 

•'  I  should  say 
Bin  erity,  a  deep, 
great,  genuine 
Bincerity,  is  the 
first  character- 
istic of  all  men 
in  any  way  he- 
roic."—Car/y/e. 


and  g-rants 
him  means 
for  executing 

it 

m  viii.  25—27. 

b  1.  7—11. 

"A  crust  of  God's 
carving  is  better 
than  a  banquet 
Of  our  own  pro- 
yiding." — Beadle. 

•'How  just  is  Pro- 
vidence in  all  its 
works!  How 
Bwift  to  overtake 
us  in  our  c  rimes ! ' ' 
— Lansdowne. 

c  Ingram  Cobbin, 
H.A. 

Birds  cannot  con- 
verse with  men 
unless  they  had 
a  rational  nature 
put  iuto  them, 
nor  can  men  con- 
verse with  God 
unless,  being 
made  new  ciea- 
tuies,  they  per- 
take  of  he  Di- 
vine nature. 
a  ftrcy  Anec, 


by  a  Mr.  Povey,  author  of  the  now  obsolete  pamphlet,  entitled 
The  Virgin  of  Eden,  nnth  the  Eternity  of  Hell  Tormcntn.  He 
formed  the  design  of  conveying  letters  by  messengers  to  different 
parts  of  the  city  and  its  environs  ;  for  some  time  he  executed 
his  plan  with  much  approbation,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  "  Halfpenny  Carrier."  The  ministers  finding  the 
plan  too  lucrative  for  a  private  subject,  laid  an  injunction  on 
the  inventor,  restraining  him  from  carrying  it  on  any  longer ; 
and,  without  giving  him  any  compensation,  took  it  into  their 
ovm  hands.*" 

14 — 17.  (14)  sent .  .  king,  lit.  fr.  bef.  the  king,  i.e.  with 
royal  authority.  and  .  .  counsellors,  who  "  saw  the  king's 
face.""  Note  the  confidence  reposed  in  Ezra,  according'  .  . 
hand,  the  limit  of  Ezra's  commission.  (15)  whose  .  .  Jeru- 
salem, heathen  notion  of  localised  deity.  (10)  and  .  .  find,* 
as  free  contributions  of  the  people.  (17)  speedily,  diligently,' 
and  sufficiently. 

God's  estimate  of  our  faith. — God's  watchful  and  tender  regard 
for  man's  weak  faith  is  finely  iHustrated  by  the  following  inci- 
dent. A  swallow  having  built  its  nest  upon  the  tent  of  Charles 
v.,  the  emperor  commanded  that  the  tent  should  not  be  taken 
down  when  the  camp  removed,  but  should  remain  till  the  young 
birds  were  ready  to  fly.  The  soldier's  gentle  regard  for  the  trustful 
bird  may  fairly  teach  us  something  of  God's  matchless  tenderness 
for  all  such  as  venture  to  put  their  trust  in  Him.  He  that 
buildeth  his  nest  on  a  Divine  promise  shall  find  it  abide  and 
remain  till  he  shall  fly  away  to  the  land  where  promises  are  lost 
in  fulfilments. 

18-  20.  (18)  whatsoever,  etc.,  happy  the  king  who  sees 
that  what  his  people  do  "  after  the  will  of  "  their  God,  will  be  for 
the  general  good.  (19)  vessels, «  these  were  dif.  from  those 
previously  tak^.*  (20)  more  .  .  needful,  after  making  the 
collection.     Here  was  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Ezra. 

God' s providence  aclinowledged. — The  Jews  begin  nothing  with- 
out an  //  God,  or  ?/the  name  (meaning  God)  w\ll.  And  it  was  a 
saying  of  Ben  Syra,  a  distinguished  Jew,  "  Let  a  man  never  say 
h;3  will  do  anything  before  he  says,  'if  God  will.' "'  So  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  when,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting,  he  designed 
an  expedition  into  Armenia,  upon  which  a  hare  started  and  was 
seized  by  an  eagle,  said  to  his  friends,  '■  This  will  be  a  good  and 
prosperous  hunting  to  us,  if  God  will."  So  Socrates  says,  "  But 
I  will  do  this,  and  come  unto  thee  to-morrow,  if  God  will " 
(Xenophon's  CyrojJcd'm,  1.  ii.  c.  25  ;  Plato  in  Alcihiades,  p. 
135).  And  it  is  reported  of  the  Turks  that  they  submit  every- 
thing to  the  Divine  will,  as  the  success  of  war,  or  a  journey,  or 
anything  of  the  least  moment  they  desire  to  be  done  ;  and  never 
promise  themselves  or  others  anything,  but  under  this  condition, 
In  Shnllah,  that  is,  "if  God  will."« — Georrje  Buchanan. — Thia 
illustrious  scholar,  compelled  to  fly  from  his  own  country  by  the 
blood-seeking  animosity  of  a  priestly  cabal,  whose  vices  he  had 
made  the  theme  of  his  satire,  sought  refuge  and  protection  under 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  His  appeal  to  that  monarch  M-as 
couched  in  terms  of  great  pathos  and  elegance.  "  Look  not,"  said 
the  poet,  "  with  an  unrelenting  countenance  upon  the  humble 
advances  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  devoted  to  your  service  ;  one 
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"Tr  u  e  ge  ne- 
rosity  does  i.ot 
consist  in  oltey- 
iiit?  every  irn- 
pulse  of  humau- 
i  y,  in  following 
blii  d  passion  f^r 
nur  g'jide,  and 
imi'uiri  g  o  a  r 
circiim  -  tancea 
by  pre-  ent  bene- 


who,  a  beggar,  a  vagrant,  and  an  exile,  has  endured  every  species  ' 

of  misfortune  which  a  perfidious  world  can  infiict.    A  savage  host 

of  inveterate  enemies  pursues  him,  and  the  palace  of  his  sovereign 

resounds  with  their  menaces.     Over  mountains  covered  in  snow, 

and  valleys  flooded  with  rain.  I  come  a  fugitive  to  the  Athenian 

altar  of  mercy,  and,  exhausted  by  calamities,  cast  myself  at  your 

feet."    Alas  !     London  was  not  the  Athens  the  fugitive  sought. 

nor  Henry  the  Pericles  whose  generosity  was  to  succour  him.  But 

who  can  wonder  that,  after  sacrificing  to  the  axe  that  beauty  on 

which  he  once  reposed  with  delight,  neither  the  misfortunes  of 

greatness,  nor  the  eloquence  of  genius,  should  have  been  able  to   fat^tions,  s..  as  to 

make  the  least  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  savage  Henry. -^        |  Ja"'.lh[eo"rutiI?e 

21-23.    (21)    decree  ..  speedily,   the    king   fulfilled  his  ' ^°^'"-^'"''^""''''' 
word  royally,   (22)  £22,000  ace.  to  silver  talent  of  Babylon.    (2:{)   ^^cre^T'^h 
why  .  .  wrath,  the  disasters  <^  of  the  nation  were  attributed  to   treasures      ^ 
the  anger  of  the  gods  .  ,      .,  •  ,  I «  •■  Such  as  Ma- 

Unlimited  grace. — I.  As  salt  was  used  for  its  preserving  and  \  ratr.on  auii  Sa- 
purifying  properties  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  grace  \  l a m i s.  and  in 
in  the  soul.  II,  As  the  king  gave  salt  to  Ezra  without  limiting ;  ^^'f^y.  ''  ~  ^^^''^- 
the  quantity,  so  the  King  of  kings  gives  unlimited  grace  to  His ;  i  c.  u.  Spuigeon. 
people.  III.  We  can  have  large  measures  of  many  things  with-  i  c  c.  Sun&n.  M.i. 
out  being  necessarily  benefited,  IV,  As  salt  kills  reptiles,  s^o  grace  !  *'•  -'^  -^^^f-  ^f«- 
kills  sins.' — The  decree  of  Artaxe-rxcs.— To  make  a  due  improve- ' '  '^^""'-^  (iKiU'r. 
ment  of  the  words  before  us  we  shall  consider  them — I.  In  reference 
to  the  Jewish  Church.  The  state  of  that  Church  at  this  time  is  not 
unlike  to  that  in  which  it  was  in  the  dajs  of  Ezra, — but  to  us  is 
given,  no  less  than  to  Ezra,  a  command  to  advance  their  welfare, 
— in  this  work  we  should  engage  with  all  diligence.     But  as  the  ^ 

Jewish  Church   was  typical  of  that   which    exists  under  the  i '^^'•P-'"^""^'''^ 
Christian  dispensation,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  words ; 
of  our  text — II.   In  reference  to  the  Church  which  is  amongst  us.  ! 


(I(!i4). 

"Xothing  this 

wi  rid    u.  ri'ldiea 
but   the  next," — 
Dr.  E.  Young. 
'•  God     Las    His 
plan    foe    e^ery 


'•  lyo  not  give  ms 
ready  money 


I  propose  to  limit  my  observations  to  individuals  amongst  our-  j  »'^o  w ; 
selves,     I  call  you,  then,  to  engage  in  the  Lords  work  with  your 
whole  hearts.     Let  me  call  you  to  obey  this  imperial  mandate — 
1.  In  a  way  of  personal  reformation  ;  2.  In  a  way  of  ministerial 
exertion.' 

No  licentionsnes.^  in  grace. — Certainly  to  argue  from  Gospel 
mercy  to  sinful  liberty  is  the  devils  logic.  The  more  a  man 
lives  in  the  sight  of  Gospel  grace,  the  more  sin  will  be  discoun- 
tenanced, resisted,  hated,  and  totally  displaced,     A  man  may  as    ^ 

truly  assert  that  the  sea  bums,  or  that  the  fire  cools,  or  that  the  ]  out  of  'the  richea 
sun  darkens  the  air,  as  he  may  assert  that  the  sight,  sense,  or   of  his  fuimss  in 
sweet  of  Gospel  grace  will  breed  security  or  carnality,  looseness 
or  wickedness  in  a  gracious  heart.** 


give  a 
cheque  boi  k.  and 
1  t  med  aw  what 
I  like.  Thi.-,  is 
whivr  <i»)d  does 
with  the  believer. 
He  d  es  not  iui- 
mediarely  trans- 
fer his  iuhorit- 
iinee  to  h  m  but 
lets  hiui  draw 
whit    he    needs 


Christ  Jeeus."— 

Spiirijeon. 

d  T.  lirooks. 


24 — 26.  (24)  Nethinims,  fr.  natlian,  to  give,  Tliose  who 
had  given  themselves  up  to  serve  in  the  temp."  (25)  and  thou, 
iEzra,  etc.,  the  mind  of  this  heathen  king  must  have  been  very 
powerfully  influenced.  (2G)  banishment,  called  rooting  out, 
i.€.  outlawry. 

Importance  of  actirity. — It  is  good  policy  to  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot  :  it  is  still  better  to  adopt  Cromwell's  procedure,  and 
make  the  iron  hot  by  striking.  The  master-spirit  who  can  rule 
the  storm  is  gTeat,  but  he  is  much  greater  who  can  both  raise 
and  rule  it.  To  attain  that  grand  power,  one  must  possess  the 
brave  and  indomitable  soul  of  activity  which  prompted  Edmund  >  oither    mcad'lng 

VOL.  V.     O.T.  O 


Ezra's 

toilowers 
exempt 
from  taxes 

a  ILitts. 

"As  Satan  se- 
lects his  di-<ciple8 
when  tnf-y  are 
i<!lc,  s«  our 
Siivmur  ohos'j 
His  whde  they 
were  \i\  y  at 
their       trade, 
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their  nets,  or 
castinu  them 
into  the  sea. 
N  y,  He  ■Hitn- 
Bolt"  stooped  to  a 
tra  la,  nn  i  was  a 
cai  pen  ter." — 
Farrvidon. 
b  E.  L.  Magoon. 

£zra  praises 
Gcd 

a  Port.  Com. 

Motives  to  dili- 
gcvcp.  —  Suppose 
every  day  a  day 
of  harvest;  sup- 
pose it  a  market- 
day;  pupposetta 
day  wherein  you 
are  to  work  in 
a  golden  mine; 
suppose  it  a  ring, 
which  you  are  to 
engrave  and  ena- 
mel witii  your 
actions,  to  be  at 
night  presented  1 
on  God's  altar." 
—  iV.  Caussin. 

"  When  Cyrus 
gave  one  of  his  I 
friends  a  kiss, 
and  another  a 
■wedge  of  gold, 
he  tbiat  had  the 
gold  envied  him 
that  had  the  kiss, 
as  a  greater  ex- 
pression of  fa- 
vour. So  the 
true  Christian 
prefers  the  pri- 
vilege of  accept- 
ance with  God  to 
the  posse  ssion  of 
any  earthly ctm- 
fort;  for  the  light 
of  Flis  counte- 
nance is  life,  and 
ilia  favour  as  the 
cloud  of  the  latter 
rain." — Buck. 
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the  com- 
panions of 
Ezra  who 
went  from 
Babylon 
a  Dr  A' i7<o  thinks 
the  whole  could 
not  be  less  than 

7.<I(H). 

**lbere    are 


Burke  to  exclaim  to  his  constituents  in  his  famous  speech  at 
Bristol,  "  Applaud  us  when  we  run  ;  console  us  Avhcn  we  fall ; 
cheer  us  when  we  recover :  but  let  us  pass  on,  —  for  God's  sake, 
let  us  pass  on."^ 

27,  28.  blessed,  etc.  "This  devout  thanksgiving-  is  in 
unison  with  the  whole  character  of  Ezra,  who  discerns  the  hand 
of  God  in  every  event,  and  is  always  ready  to  express  a  pious 
acknowledg-ment  for  the  Divine  goodness."* 

Gratitude  to  God  (v.  27). — The  late  Lady  Glenorchy.  being  in 
a  delicate  state  of  health,  frequently  employed,  lUfs.  Graham  as 
her  ahnoner  to  the  poor.  On  one  of  these  visits  Mrs.  G.  called 
on  a  poor  woman  with  the  present  of  a  new  gown.  '•!  am 
obliged  to  you  and  her  ladyship  for  your  kindness,"  said  the  poor 
woman,  rich  in  faith  ;  '*  but  I  maun  gang  to  the  right  airt  first ; 
ye  wad  nae  hae  come  gin  ye  had  nae  been  sent ;  the  Lord  hath 
lately  left  me  wi'  but  ae  goon  for  week-day  and  Sabbath,  but 
now  He  hath  sent  you  wi'  a  Sabbath-day's  goon."  Thus  inti- 
mating that  her  gratitude  was  first  due  to  the  God  of  providence, 
who  had  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  His  people  to  supply  her  wants. 
— Thanks  for  human  aid  due  to  God. — The  Rev.  A.  Redford,  in  his 
funeral  sermon  for  the  king  (George  III.),  states  that  a  re- 
spectable mechanic,  who  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be 
personally  known  to  his  majesty,  was,  through  altiiction  in  his 
family,  brought  into  gi'eat  pecuniary  straits.  He  was  advised  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  king,  stating  his  circumstances.  He  did 
so  ;  and  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  appoint  a  certain  hour  on  the 
next  morning,  when  he  was  ordered  to  be  in  waiting.  He  went 
accordingly  to  the  gate  of  the  queen's  lodge,  but  through  diffidence 
did  not  ring  for  admission.  He  lingered  until  the  appointed  time 
was  past  by  a  few  minutes,  when  the  king  came  out  with  some 
attendants.  He  instantly  observed  the  petitioner,  and  said, 
rather  sharply,  "  I  desired  you  to  be  here  precisely  at  such  an 
hour  ;  it  is  now  five  minutes  past  the  time  :  you  know  that  I  am 
punctual."  His  majesty  condescendingly  turned  back,  saying," Fol- 
low me."  He  proceeded  through  several  rooms,  into  his  private 
closet ;  and,  having  shut  the  door,  went  to  his  desk  and  took  o:it 
a  purse  and  gave  it  to  the  applicant,  and  said,  "  There  is  money 
to  pay  your  debts,  and  a  trifle  for  yourself."  The  humble  petitioner, 
overwhelmed  with  the  king's  goodness,  dropped  on  his  knees,  and 
made  a  stammering  effort  to  thank  his  king,  but  a  flood  of  tears 
prevented  him.  His  majesty  instantly  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
with  considerable  emotion  exclaimed,  "  Get  up,  get  up  ;  thank 
God  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  help  an  honest  man." 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH, 

1 — 7.  (1)  them  . .  Babylon,  these  arc  males  only  (1,754);  as 
there  were  also  women  and  children  there  must  have  been  fr. 
6,000  to  8,000«  in  the  whole  caravan.  (2)  Daniel,  not  the 
prophet.  (3)  by  genealogy,  or  a  lineage.  (4 — 7)  males, 
note  that  males  only  are  included  in  this  list. 

The  mission  of  each  person. — There  is  not  a  spider  hanging  on 
the  king's  wall  but  hath  it«:  errand;  there  is  not  a  nettle  that 
groweth  in  the  corner  of  the  churchyard  but  hath  its  purpose  ; 
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there  is  not  a  single  insect  fluttering  in  the  breeze  but  accom- 
plisheth  some  Divine  decree  ;  and  I  will  never  have  it  that  God 
created  any  man.  especially  any  Christian  man,  to  be  a   blank, 
and  to  be  a  nothing.     He  made  you  for  an  end.     Find  out  what  I 
that  end  is  ;  find  out  your  niche  and  fill  it.     If  it  be  ever  so  little,  i 
if  it  is  only  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  do  some- 1 
thing  in  this  great  battle  for  God  and  truth.^ 

8 — 14.  (13)  last  .  .  Adonikam,  660  had  already  returned."  It 
is  suggested  that  no  more  were  left  behind  after  these.*  (14) 
Big-vai,  ii.  14.    Zabbud,  or  Zaccur. 

K'nig  James  and  the  earVs  genealogy. — King  James  I.,  in  his 
progress  into  England,  was  entertained  at  Lumley  Castle,  the 
Beat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough.     A  relative  of  the  noble  earl 
■was  very  proud  in  showing  and  explaining  to  his  majesty  an  im- 
mensely large  genealogical  line  of  the  family  ;  the  pedigree  he  j 
carried  back  rafiier  farther  than  the  greatest  strength  of  credulity  i 
would  allow.     "  In  gude  faith,  man,"  says  the  king,  "  it  may  be 
they  are  very  true,  but  I  did  na'  ken  before  that  Adam's  name , 
was  Lumley. 

15 — 20.  (15)  river  .  .  Aliava,"  so  the  river  itself  is  called,  i 
abode  .  .  days,  this  to  rest,  order  the  march,  afford  time  for  all  i 
to  join  the  party  who  intended  to  go.  viewed,  reviewed,  ex- 
amined into  tribes,  fams.,  etc.  found  .  .  Levi,  whose  slackne.ss 
is  bef.  noted,  ii.  40.  (16)  chief  men,  men  of  influence  and 
authority,  men  of  understanding",  with  powers  of  persuad- 
ing. (17)  Iddo  .  .  Casipbia,*  "prob.  Iddo  was  head  of  theo- 
logical seminary,  or  college  of  Levites."«  told  .  .  say,  gave  the 
substance  of  the  message,  ministers,  servants.  (18)  by  .  . 
God,  he  attributes  the  success  of  their  mission  to  the  right 
source.  (20)  all  .  .  name,  no  promiscuous  herd  of  men,  each 
had  his  name  distinctly  recorded. 

A  sensible  retort. — At  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the 
British  Association  several  members  having  vehemently  asserted 
the  derivation  of  man  from  lower  organisms  through  the  monkey, 
Professor  Macgregor  said  that  "  if  any  man  seriously  believed  he 
was  so  closely  related  to  the  lower  animals,  he  was  very  likely  to 
be  right  I"''* — Distinguished  vien  of  obscure  hirth. — Euripides  was 
the  son  of  a  fruiterer,  Virgil  of  a  baker.  Horace  of  a  freed  slave, 
Annyotof  a  currier,  Voiture  of  a  tax-gatherer,  Lamothe  of  a  hatter, 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  of  a  swineherd,  Fletcher  of  a  chandler,  Masillon 
of  a  turner,  Tamerlane  of  a  shepherd,  Greinault  of  a  journeyman 
baker,  Eollin  of  a  herdsman,  Moliere  of  an  upholsterer,  J.  J, 
Rousseau  of  a  watchmaker,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  of  a  goldsmith,  Ben 
Jonsonof  a  mason,  Shakespeare  of  a  butcher,  Sir  Thomas  La\\Tence 
of  a  cuijtom  house  officer.  Collins  of  a  hatter,  Gray  of  a  notary, 
Beattie  of  a  farmer.  Sir  Edward  Sugden  of  a  barber,  Thomas 
More  of  a  grocer,  Rembrandt  of  a  miller.« 

21 — 23.  (21)  then.,  there,  without  a  military  escort,  carrying 
much  valuable  property.  This  is  a  fine  illustration  of  faith. 
Ahava,  v.  1.5.  aflO.ict,'*  humble,  rig'ht,  safe  in  every  sense. 
for  .  .  ones,  thoughtful  care  of  the  children.  (22)  ashamed, 
having  avowed  faith  in  God.  he  would  not  betray  any  want  of 
confidence.     (23)  and  .  .  us,  God  honoured  their  faith. 

Ezra  an  example  in  business. — The  circumstances  in  which 
Ezra  was  placed  were  as  difficult  as  can  be  conceived.    He  had 
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greater  things  to 
be  done  iu  tlio 
future  than  iq 
tho  past."  —  Dr. 
Adunts. 

"  There  is  to  Ood 
no  future,  nor  a 
past."  —  Henry 
Kirke  White. 

b  C.  Spwytoa. 

ail  13. 

6  1/.  Henri/.  Or, 
"who  went  up 
this  last  time." — 
Patrick. 

"  God  tempera 
the  wind  Id  tho 
shorn  lauib."^ 
Sheridan, 


the  halt  at 
Ahava 

Levites,  etc., 
are  sent  for 

a  Ace.  to  Eicald, 
the  Pall-a-capna, 
a  river  south  of 
]?abylon ;  ace. 
to  RawUnson  the 
Hi,  wh.  fl.'ws 
into  the  Eu- 
phrates. 120  m. 
N.  of  Babylon. 
See  2  Ki.  xviii.  $4. 


6  Fr.  casaph,  to 
be  white,  whence 
casaph,  silver. 
Perp.  the  Snow 
or  White  Mt*..ia 
South  of  Media. 
Strabo,  L  506 ; 
Herodotio^  vii.67. 


c    Bp. 

uortfi. 


WordS' 


d  Leisure     Horn 
for  t'ct„  1871. 

e  Cabinet  de  Ter^ 
tare. 

the  fast 
proclaimed 


a  Le.     xvi. 
xxiii.     2!) ; 
Iviil.  3—5. 


29. 
la. 


rt>.  21-23.     T.S, 
Ilawkinson,  369, 
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"The  work  sa- 
vours of  the 
workman.  If  tho 
poet  sickeDS,  his 
verse  sickens ;  if 
black,  venous 
blood  flows  ■  to 
an  author's 
brain,  it  l)e  loads 
his  p;iges  ,  and 
toe  devotions  of 
a  consumptive 
man  scent  of  his 
disease  as  Lord 
Byron's  obsceni- 
ties smell  of  gin. 
Not  only  'lying 
lips,'  but  a  dys- 
peptic stomach, 
is  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord." 
—H.  Mann. 

b  R.  Cecil,  MM 

t  Hive. 


the  vessels 
comraitted 
to  the  care 
of  the 
priests 

a  "  Copper  shin- 
ing like  gold." — 
Gesenim.  "Rare 
as  the  metal 
called  auri-chal- 
cum  was." — Pa- 
U'tck.  As  copper 
was  in  com.  use 
amongst  the 
Babylonians,  this 
could  not  be 
mere  copper,  wh. 
would  not  be  as 
precious  as  gold. 

"  Faith  without 
works  is  like  a 
bird  without 
wings;  though 
ehe  may  hop 
with  her  com- 
panions  on 
earth,  yet  she 
will  never  fly 
with  them  to 
heaven;  but 
when  both  are 
joined  together, 
then  doth  the 
eoul  mount  up 
to  her  eternal 
rest." — /.    Ikau- 


to  contend  with  the  scorn  and  opposition  of  Pagans,  and  with 
the  corruptions  of  Jews.  He  bears  up  under  his  difficulties  ;  he 
labours  through  them ;  he  endures  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 
Notice — I.  His  humility.  II.  His  faith.  III.  His  prayer.  IV. 
His  holy  jealousy.  V.  His  success.^ — 1  ho  fast  by  Ahava. — Who 
proclaimed  this  fast  ?  Ezra.  What  was  the  chief  feature  1 
Prayer:  "to  seek."  What  was  the  thing  sought?  "A  right 
way."  Under  what  circumstances  ?  Return  to  promised  land 
from  captivity.  For  whom  especially  was  this  sought?  '"Our 
little  on'es."  Why  should  we  do  so?  I.  Because  the  way  home 
to  heaven  is  through  the  midst  of  danger.  Perils  peculiar  to 
youth  ;  fascinations  of  the  world  ;  temptations  of  Satan  ;  inborn 
corruption  and  folly ;  evil  companions  and  influences.  II. 
Because  the  little  ones  are  not  likely  to  seek  the  right  way  for 
themselves.  They  think  more  of  the  pleasant  than  the  right 
way  ;  often  regard  religion  as  opposed  to  their  present  happiness. 
III.  Because  only  God  knows  the  right  way,  and  He  will  show  it 
to  us.  This  He  does  by  His  word  and  His  Spirit.  Jesus  is 
revealed  to  us  as  the  way ;  His  truth  our  guide,  His  life  our 
pattern,  His  death  our  atonement.  Learn — (1)  To  seek  the  right 
way  earnestly  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  "  our  little  ones  ;"  (2) 
To  induce  the  little  ones  to  walk  in  and  keep  the  right  way  ;  (3) 
To  make  the  way  plain  and  easy,  in  imitation  of  Him  who  carries 
the  lambs  in  His  bosom  ;  (4)  Are  you  little  ones  now  in  the 
"  right  way  1 "« 

24 — 27.  (24)  separated,  appointed  to  this  special  duty  of 
being  custodians  of  the  sacred  vessels.  (25)  weighed,  that 
there  might  be  no  error  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  (26,  27) 
weiglied,  etc.,  worth  ace.  to  value  of  Babylonian  talent  ab. 
£515,000  sterling,    two  .  .  copper, «  some  precious  alloy. 

^1  modern  cncampvient  in  the  desert. — I  was  in  the  land  of  the 
Medes,  on  the  very  spot  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were  brought  in 
captivity  about  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  from  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  the  scattered  remnants  were  collected  (after  the 
first  return,  B.C.  536,  by  command  of  Cyrus),  and  led  back  to 
their  native  land,  on  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  the  king,  when 
Ezra  gathered  them  together  to  the  river  that  runneth  to  Ahava, 
and  there  they  abode  in  their  tents  three  days  :  and  he  viewed 
the  people  and  the  priests.  And  he  proclaimed  a  fast  there,  that 
they  might  afflict  themselves  before  God,  to  seek  of  Him  a  right 
way  for  them,  and  for  their  little  ones,  and  for  their  substance. 
And  the  Lord  was  entreated  of  them,  and  He  delivered  them  from 
the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  of  such  as  lay  in  wait  by  the  way. 
And  Ezra,  and  those  with  him,  came  to  Jerusalem.  We  see  in 
this  a'^count,  from  the  book  of  Ezra,  chap,  viii.,  that  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  mountains  were  then  regarded  as  bMiditti ;  and 
that  no  decrees  of  safe-conduct  from  the  king  wou'l*  have  more 
eifect  in  those  days  than  in  the  present  to  protect  a  rich  caravan 
from  ambuscaxie  and  depredation.  But  I  must  own  there  a-re 
some  points  of  observation  in  the  encampment  before  me  which 
a  little  disturbed  the  resemblance  between  its  holy  grouping,  and 
that  which  followed  the  really  pious  ordinance  of  the  sacred 
scribe  of  Israel.  The  Mohammedan  evening  prayer  over,  all  wati 
noise  of  another  description  ;  bustle  and  riotous  merriment, 
more  like  preparations  for  a  fair  than  a  worship  ;  showing  at 
once  the  difference  in  spirit  between  the  two  religions.    In  tho 
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one  the  moral  law  walked  hand  in  hand  with  the  ceremonial, 
and  the  mandate  of  worshipping  the  one  God  in  purity  of  heart 
and  m  strictness  of  practice  was  unvaryingly  asserted  in  the 
chastisement  or  welfare  of  the  people  ,  and  so  we  see  it  was 
acknowledged  by  the  seemly  and  humble  joy  under  pardon,  with 
which  the  recalled  Israelites  returned  to  the  land  of  their  temple. 
But  here  the  performance  of  certain  rites  seemed  to  be  all  in 
all — the  preachers  of  the  multitude  holding  forth  that  as  they 
advance  nearer  to  the  shrines  of  their  pilgrimage  so  in  due  pro- 
portion their  sins  depart  from  them ;  and  thus  every  step  they 
approach  the  load  becomes  lighter  and  lighter,  till  the  last 
atom  flies  ofiE  the  moment  they  fall  prostrate  before  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet,  or  saint ;  and  from  which  holy  spot  they  rise 
perfectly  clear,  free,  and  often  too  willing  to  commence  a  new 
score,  to  be  as  readily  wiped  away.* 

28—30.  (28)  ye  .  .  Lord,"  etc.,  the  strongest  reason  he 
could  urge  for  conscientious  care-taking.  (29)  watch. .  .  weigh, 
etc.,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  watched,  and  are  now  weighed 
to  you.  (oO)  so,  etc.,  as  holy  men  having  a  holy  duty  to  perform. 

Godly  fear. — Many  men  affect  to  despise  fear,  and  in  preaching 
resent  any  appeal  to  it ;  but  not  to  fear  when  there  is  occasion, 
is  as  great  a  weakness  as  to  fear  unduly,  without  reason.  God 
planted  fear  in  the  soul  as  truly  as  He  planted  hope  or  courage. 
Fear  is  a  kind  of  bell  or  gong,  which  rings  the  mind  into  quick 
life  and  avoidance  upon  the  approach  of  danger.  It  is  the  soul's 
signal  for  rallying,* — The  fear  of  God. — An  African  traveller  says 
that  when  among  one  of  the  most  degraded  and  savage  tribes 
he  met  with,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  idol  of  the  tribe 
stuck  upon  a  high  pole,  as  if  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  he 
could  see  all  around  the  country  and  every  one  of  the  people. 
And  such  is  their  sui^erstitious  faith,  that  they  believe  that  every 
act  of  dli^llonesty  would  be  seen  by  their  god,  if  they  were  guilty 
of  such  an  act.  and  that  they  would  be  punished  accordingly. 
The  effect  of  this  faith  is,  that  no  dishonest  act  is  perpetrated 
within  sight  of  this  idol,  and  the  most  valuable  property  is  per- 
fectly secure. 

31,  32.  (31)  then  . .  Jerusalem,  the  whole  time  of  the 
march  was  about  4  mo.  hand  .  .  enemy,"  etc.,  ref.  to  prowling 
baiids  of  Bedouins.  (,32)  and  .  .  days,*  days  of  rest  and  council, 
bef.  proceeding  to  business. 

"  /y  father  on  deck  ?'' — A  number  of  years  ago.  Captain  D. 
commanded  a  vessel  sailing  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  on 
one  voyage  he  had  all  his  family  with  him  on  board  the  ship. 
One  night,  when  all  were  quietly  asleep,  there  arose  a  sudden 
squall  of  wind  which  came  sweeping  over  the  waters  until  it 
struck  the  vessel  and  threw  her  on  her  side,  tumbling  and  crash- 
ing everything  that  was  movable,  and  awakening  the  passengers  to 
a  consciousness  that  they  were  in  imminent  peril.  Every  one 
on  board  was  alarmed  and  uneasy  ;  and  some  sprang  from  their 
beiths  and  began  to  dress,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  worst. 
Captain  D.  had  a  little  girl  on  board,  just  eight  years  old,  who  of 
course  awoke  with  the  rest.  "  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  the 
frightened  child.  They  told  her  that  a  squall  had  struck  the 
ship.  •'  Is  father  on  deck?"  said  she.  "Yes  :  father's  on  deck." 
The  little  thing  dropped  herself  on  her  pillow  again  without  a 


B.O.  dr.  457. 

"  Faith  buiMs  in 
the  duDfjeuu  and 
the     lazar-house 

jits  PublimcBt 
shrines;  and  up, 
through  roofs  of 
stone,   that  shut 

!  out  the  e\  e  of 
heaven,  ascends 
the  ladder  vvhere 
the  angels  glide 
to  and  fro  — 
Prayer,"--iy«on 

b  Sir  R.  K.  Porter. 


I  Ezra's 
I  charg:e  to 
the  priests 

o  Le.  xxi.  6 — 8; 
De.  xxxiii.  8 ;  Lo. 
I  xxii.  2,  3 ;  Nu.  It. 
4,  15,  19,  20. 

6  Beecher. 

"As  the  bristla 
on  the  shoe- 
maker's thread 
goe3  through  the 
hole  first,  and 
draws  the  thread 
after  it ;  so  the 
fear  of  God's 
vengeance  first 
goes  be  fore, 
breaking  man's 
heart,  and  then 
f  0  1  lows  the 
thread  of  God's 
mercies  in 
Christ,"  —  Cmw- 
dray. 

the  Ahava 
camp 

broken  up, 
and  arrival 
in  Jerusalem 

a  vii.  6,  9,  28. 

b  Ne.  ii.  11. 

You  may  do 
much  without 
faith,  but  no- 
thing which  God 
will  accept. 
"  Without  faith 
it  is  impossible 
to  please  Uim." 

"  The  steps  of 
faith  fall  on  the 
seeming  void, 
and  find  the 
rock  beneath."—" 
W/iiitier. 
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the  vessels 
redelivered 
and  the 
burnt -offer- 
ing- 

•  vl.17. 

"There  are  but 
three  ways  of 
liviua',  as  some 
one  has  said,  by 
working,  by  beg- 
ging, or  by  steal- 
ing. Those  who 
do  not  work, 
disguise  it  in 
whatever  pretty 
language  we 
please,  are  doing 
one  of  the  other 
two." — Froude. 

♦♦  There  is  no 
terror,  Cassias, 
in  j'our  threats; 
for  I  am  arm'd 
80  strong  in 
honesty,  that 
they  pass  by  me 
as  the  idle  wind, 
which  I  respect 
not."  —  Shake- 
spear e. 

Stealing  never 
makes  a  rich 
man,  alms  never 
makes  a  man 
poor,  and  pray- 
ing never  hinders 
a  man's  business. 

"Honesty  is  the 
best  policy;  but 
he  who  acts  upon 
this  principle  is 
not  an  honest 
man." — Whately. 


B.O.  457. 

Ezra  xaourns 
the  sins  of 
the  people 

The  events  of 
this  chap.,  and 
esp.  the  prayer 
«C  Ezra,  impor- 


fear,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  sleeping-  sweetly  in  spite  of 
winds  or  waves.  Blessed  child  I  How  her  confidence  shames 
our  doubts  and  fears,  and  restless  vague  surmisings.  She  had 
faith  in  father,  and  she  had  no  room  for  fear. 

33—36.  (33)  weighed,  vv.  26—30.  (34)  by  .  .  one,  the 
least  as  well  as  greatest  individually  registered.  (35)  oifering's,« 
expressive  of  humility  and  gratitude.  (36)  commissions,  see 
vii.  21.    lieutenants,  lit.  satraps. 

Honesty. — A  beggar  asking  Dr.  Smollet  for  alms,  he  gave  him 
through  mistake,  a  guinea.  The  poor  fellow  perceiving  it, 
hobbled  after  him  to  return  it.  Smollet,  however,  allowed  him 
to  keep  it,  and  gave  him  another  guinea  as  a  reward  for  his 
honesty,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  What  a-  lodging  has 
honesty  taken  up  with  I  " — Reward  of  conscieiitioit-^nes.^t. — A 
gentleman  jumping  from  an  omnibus  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
dropped  his  pocket-book,  and  had  gone  some  distance  before  he 
discovered  his  loss  ;  then,  hastily  returning,  he  asked  every  pas- 
senger whom  he  met,  if  a  pocket-book  had  been  seen  :  finally, 
meeting  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old,  to  whom  he  made  the  same 
inquiry,  she  asked,  "  What  kind  of  a  pocket-book  ?  "  He  described 
it.  Then  unfolding  her  apron,  " Is  this  it ? "  "Yes,  that  is  mine  ; 
come  into  this  store  with  me."  They  entered ;  he  opened  the 
book,  counted  the  notes,  and  examined  the  papers.  "  They  are  all 
right,"  said  he  ;  "  fifteen  notes  of  a  thousand  dollars  each  ;  had 
they  fallen  into  other  hands,  I  might  never  have  seen  them  again. 
Take,  then,  my  little  girl,  this  note  of  a  thousand  dollars  as  a 
reward  for  your  honesty,  and  a  lesson  to  me  to  be  more  careful  in 
future."  "  No,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  cannot  take  it.  I  have  been 
taught  at  Sunday  school  not  to  keep  what  is  not  mine  ;  and  my 
parents  would  not  be  pleased  if  I  took  the  note  home  ;  they  might 
suppose  I  had  stolen  it."  "  Well,  then,  my  child,  show  me  where 
your  parents  live."  The  girl  took  him  to  a  humble  tenement  in 
an  obscure  street,  rude  but  cleanly.  He  informed  the  parents  of 
{ the  case  :  they  told  him  their  child  had  acted  correctly  ;  they 
were  "  poor,"  it  was  true,  but  their  pastor  had  always  told  them  not 
to  set  their  hearts  on  rich  gifts.  The  gentleman  told  them  they 
must  take  it ;  and  he  was  convinced  they  would  make  a  good  use 
of  it,  from  the  principles  they  had  professed.  The  pious  parents 
then  blessed  their  benefactor,  for  such  he  proved  :  they  paid 
debts  which  had  disturbed  their  peace,  and  the  benevolent  giver 
gave  the  father  employment  in  his  occupation  as  a  carpenter, 
enabling  him  to  rear  an  industrious  family  in  comparative 
happiness.  This  little  girl  became  the  wife  of  a  respectable 
tradesman  of  New  York,  and  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  she  waa 
born  of  pious  parents  who  had  secured  their  daughter's  happi- 
ness by  sending  her  to  Sunday  school. 

CHAPTER    THE   NINTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  princes,  i.e.  some  of  them,  not  all,  see  v.  2.  abomi- 
nations, idolatrous  practices.  (2)  for  .  .  sons,  and  they  were 
seduced  to  evil  by  these  unequal  marriages,  band  .  .  trespass, 
some  of  those  who  should  have  withstood  these  practices  were 
leaders  in  evil.  (3)  rent  .  .  garment  .  .  mantle,"  rent  my 
inner  and  outer  robe  :  this,  with  plucking,  etc.,  a  sign  of  over- 
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whelminji:  grief.    (4)  then  .  .  Israel,  the  sincerely  devout  came 
to  condole,  advise,  help. 

11  nd'ivf]  gnnnrntn. — The  Jews  mingled  a  great  deal  of  cere- 
mony with  the  tearing  of  garments,  when  any  misfortune  befell 
thcui.  Sometimes  they  made  the  rent  from  the  top  downwards, 
sometimes  from  the  skht  ujiwards.  The  requisite  length  was  a 
hand's  breadth.  When  mado  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
parents  it  was  not  sewed  ujj  auain  ;  when  for  the  death  of  other 
persons  it  was  sewed  up  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  this  practice  that  Solomon  has  said  there  is  "  a  time  to 
rend,  and  a  time  to  sew,"  that  is  to  say  a  time  to  be  afflicted 
and  a  time  to  a^Jmit  of  consolation." — Oriental  vwuvjicrs. — 
Oriental  mourners  divested  themselves  of  all  ornaments  and  laid 
aside  their  jewels,  gold,  and  everything  rich  and  splendid  in  their 
dress.  The  Grecian  ladies  were  directed  in  this  manner  to  mourn 
the  death  of  Achilles  :  '"  Not  clothed  in  rich  attire  of  gems  and 
gold,  with  glittering  silks  or  purple."  This  proof  of  humiliation 
and  submission  Jehovah  required  of  His  offending  people  in  the 
wilderness:  '•  Therefore,  now  put  off  thy  ornaments  from  thee, 
that  I  may  know  what  to  do  unto  thee.  And  the  children  of 
I«*ael  stripped  themselves  of  their  ornaments  by  the  Mount 
Horeb."  Long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  that  rebellious  nation 
again  received  a  command  of  similar  import :  ''  Strip  you,  and 
make  you  bare,  and  gird  sackcloth  upon  your  loins."<^  I 

5 — 7.  (7)  I  .  .  heaviness, «  perh.  comforted  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  hour,  fell  .  .  God,*'  making  public  confession  and 
prayer.  ((5)  ashamed, «  etc.,  not  of  repentance  but  of  the  sins 
of  the  people.  (7)  since  .  .  day,'^  the  very  sins  of  wh.  they 
had  so  soon  become  guilty  were  the  cause  of  their  national 
disasters. 

Ezra's  hvm'tUafwn  for  ihe  »im  of  hit  people. — "We  propose  to 
consider — I.  The  reason  of  his  sorrow.  He  justly  regarded  the 
conduct  of  the  people  as  a  most  heinous  evil.  1.  As  being  a  viola- 
tion of  ffn  express  command  :  2.  As  having  an  evident  tendency  to 
b'  ing  the  people  back  to  idolatry.  How  great  his  sorrow  on  this 
occasion  was.  we  may  judge  from— 'II,  The  expressions  of  it, 
Kote  the  expression  of  his  grief  the  instant  he  was  informed 
of  their  misconduct.  But  his  humiliation  before  God  is  that 
which  more  particularly  demands  our  attention.' 

JVote  on  V.  6, — '•  Ah.  that  fellow's  sins  are  on  his  head  :  how 
niimerous  are  the  sins  on  his  head  1  Alas  I  for  such  a  head  as 
that.  Who  can  take  them  from  his  head  ?  His  iniquity  is  so 
great,  you  may  see  it  on  his  head."  Does  a  man  wish  to  ex- 
tenuate his  crime,  to  make  himself  appear  not  so  great  a  sinner 
as  some  suppose,  he  asks.  *•  WTiat  !  has  my  guilt  grown  up  to 
heaven  !  no !  no  !"  "■  Abominable  wretch,  your  guilt  has  reached 
to  the  heavens."  "  Can  you  call  that  little,  which  has  grown  up 
to  the  heavens  V'f  i 

8,  9.  (8)  little  space,  lit.  moment,    remnant,  ref.  to  Isa. '  "  ^^^-  ^^''-  ^• 
1.  9,  X.  20 — 22.     nail,  pin  of  wood  for  fixing  a  tent,  meaning,  a    *  Ne.  ix.  3&;  Pa 
constant  and  sure  abode."     (9)  hondmen,  cfe.,  see  leis^^     give    vii^28'* 
,  ,  wall,  a  fence."'     Wall  of  Jerus.  not  yet  built. 

Grare. — I,  The  meaning  of  the  word  grace,  and  the  manner   '  ^^-  "^-  ^'  *• 
in  which  it  has  been  shown  to  us.     1,  In  the  preservatic^n   of    mq   ye  powerel 
oux    country,  both    from  foreign   and  domestic  enemies;  2.  In  I  that  eearch   tho 


B.C.  475, 

tatit  as  evidrnea 
of  E.'b  acquaiiit- 
ance  with  Penta- 
teuch, and  Bks, 
of  Isa.  and  Dau. 

a  Jos.  vii.  6;  1  Sa' 
iv.  12;  2  Sa,  i,  2, 
xiii.  31 ;  2  Ki. 
xviii.  37;  Job  i. 
20;  Ma,  xxvi.  65- 
See  also  //omen 
Odyss.  X.  667, 

Ah  p.  Leighton^ 
Wks.  iv,  393, 

b  Constable's  Mi^ 
cellany. 

"  There  is  a  kind 
of  mournful  elo- 
quence in  thy 
dumb  grief, 
which  shames 
a  11  -  c  1  a  m'r  o  u  a 
sorrow," — Lee. 

c  Dr.  Paxton. 
j 

Ezra  prays 
and  makes 
confession 

I  a  Or  affliction. 

!  6  Ex,  ix  29—38. 

I  c  Dan.  ix,  7  8. 

!  dVs.  cvi.  6;  Da. 
[  ix.  5,  6,  8. 

j  e  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

'  vv.  6.  7.  L.  Sterne, 
;  V.  G3, 

1 " Repen  tanc« 
1  hath  a  purifying 
power,  and  every 
tearisof  acleans- 
I  ing    virtue ;    but 
i  thps^  penitential 
I  cloiid.s    must    be 
still    kept    drop- 
ping: one  shower 
j  will  not   sufBee: 
for  repeutance  is 
:  not    one     single 
action,  but  % 
couTie."— South. 
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heartof  mau,ancl 
■weigh  bis  inmost 
thoughts!  If  I've 
done  amiss,  im- 
pute it  not:  the 
best  may  err;  but 
ye  aie  good." — 
Addison. 
d  W.  Stevens. 
V.  8.  Recording 
to  the  marginal 
reaiiiag,  "'a  con- 
stant and  sure 
abode."  The  idea 
seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the 
nails,  or  pins, 
with  which  the 
tabernacle  was 
fastened  to  the 
ground.  A  simi- 
lar allusion  is 
contained  in 
Isaiah  xxii.  23. 
e  Roberts. 


«  De.  vii.  1— a, 

t  De.  xxiii.  6;  cf. 
Jos.  xvi.  10. 

**  He  that  repents 
every  day  for  the 
sins  of  every  day, 
when  he  comes 
to  die  will  have 
the  sin  but  of  one 
day  to  repent  of. 
Short  reckonings 
make  long 
friend  s."— /*. 
Henry. 

The  more  you 
yield  to  any 
known  sin,  the 
greater  will  be 
its  power  over 
you.  Men  may 
give  way  to  the 
power  of  sin  till 
St  last  they  are 
"led  captive  of 
the  devil  at  his 
Will." 

C  Dr.  Amot. 


m  Ps.  ciil.  10. 
JNe.xiii.  23-27, 
c  De.  ix.  8. 
riNe.  ix.  33:  Da. 
Is.  14. 


preserving  our  monarch  from  death  and  from  family  judgments, 
etc.,  in  placing  some  wise  men  on  the  throne ;  3.  In  granting 
a  decree  of  success  to  our  fleets  and  armies ;  4.  In  preserving 
to  us  our  religious  privileges  ;  5.  In  preserving  to  us  valuable 
lives.  II.  This  comes  from  God  not  by  secondary  means  or 
causes,  nor  by  chance.  III.  The  end  God  has  in  view  by  thus 
showing  grace  to  us.'^ 

Note  on  v.  8. — The  margin  has,  "  or  a  pin,'"  that  is,  "  a  constant 
and  sure  abode."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Tamul  transla- 
tion has  it,  "  a  hut  in  His  holy  place."  "  To  "  lighten  "  the  eyes 
signifies  to  give  comfort,  to  strengthen,  to  refresh.  A  father 
says  to  his  son,  when  he  wishes  him  to  do  anything,  "  My  child, 
make  these  eyes  light."  "  O  woman,  enlighten  my  eyes,  lest  I  be 
swallowed  up  with  sorrow."  "  O  that  our  eyes  were  clear  !  who 
will  take  away  the  darkness  from  my  eyes  ?"« — A  hint  for  trachrrs, 
etc. — The  Rev.  Samuel  Bottomley,  for  the  long  period  of  fifty- 
seven  years  the  pastor  of  a  Christian  congregation  at  Scarborough, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  had  inscribed  on  the  dial  in  his 
chapel  the  impressive  sentiment,  "  On  this  moment  eternity  de- 
pends." A  most  important  consideration,  which  should  never  be 
forgotten  in  the  house  of  God,  either  by  the  preacher  or  his 
hearers. 

10 — 12.  (10)  what  . .  this,  what,  in  excuse  ;  or  by  way  of 
promise.  (11)  by  .  .  prophets,  i.e.  "  by  the  hand  of,"  etc. 
Their  hand  of  power  indicating  the,  authority  with  wh.  they 
wrote,  saying",  etc.,  a  testy,  to  the  Pentateuch."  (12)  nor  .  . 
peace,  etc.^''  not  protect  them,  nor  enrich  yourself  by  their 
wealth. 

Cause  of  confession  of  sin. — Learn  what  produced  confession. 
It  was  mercy.  The  promise  is,  "  Whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh 
his  sins  shall  have  mercy."  That  promise  was  in  substance  made 
before  any  sinner  confessed,  otherwise  there  never  would  have 
been  on  earth  any  confession  of  sin.  That  promise  has  power. 
It  touches  a  sinner  while  he  is  dead,  and  hard,  and  still  as  a 
stone — it  touches  and  moves  him.  It  touches  his  heart,  and 
makes  it  flow  down  like  water  in  confession  ;  it  touches  his  life, 
and  leads  him  into  the  paths  of  righteousness.  Had  there  been 
no  such  gracious  offer  from  God,  there  would  have  been  no  such 
submissive  surrender  by  man.  This  is  a  circle,  you  say.  The 
sinner  who  confessed  obtained  mercy,  and  that  very  much 
caused  the  sinner  to  confess.  So  it  is  ;  and  it  is  like  God.  All 
the  worlds  are  globes,  and  all  their  paths  are  circles.  His  dis- 
pensations circulate.  All  good  comes  forth  from  Himself,  and  all 
glory  returns  to  Himself.  His  mercy  displayed,  broke  the  stony 
heart,  and  caused  the  confession  to  flow  ;  the  confej-sion  flowing, 
opened  the  way  for  mercy  to  enter.  If  I  have  not  a  broken, 
contrite  heart,  God's  mercy  will  never  be  mine  ;  but  if  God  had 
not  manifested  His  mercy  in  Christ,  infiaite  and  free,  I  could 
never  have  a  broken,  contrite  heart." 

13 — 15.  (13)  after  .  .  deeds,  by  which  the  people  should 
have  been  warned,  hast  .  .  deserve,"  lit.  hast  withheld  beneath 
our  iniquities.  (14)  af&nity,*  by  marriage,  etc.  an^ry  .  .  us/ 
the  heaviest  punishment  dealt  out  may  be  exceeded  in  the 
future.  (15)  ri-g-hteous,''  making  a  dif.  betw.  the  evil  and  the 
good,     escaped,  the  sin,  as  well  as  the  punishment. 
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e  E.  Jones. 


fC.  Simeon,  M.A, 


TV.  13.  14.  Dr. 
Crowe,  2();r;  Dr.  J. 
Conanf,  i.  542 ; 
Abp.  JillotiOn,  ii. 
371. 


V.  15. 

nolds,  V. 


Pp. 
106. 


lief 


TJic  ro'ices  of  the  soul  in  view  of  sin,  and  of  sahation  from  it. — 
tinder  the  influence  of  a  great  grief  we  have  in  our  text  the 
Boul  uttering  two  voices.  I.  The  voice  of  conscience  in  view  of 
sin.  Conscience  says — 1.  That  man  himself  is  responsible  for 
his  sins  ;  2.  That  the  evil  of  sin  is  great ;  3.  That  punishment 
is  connected  with  sin  ;  4.  That  sin  is  not  punished  in  this  world 
according  to  its  desert,  and  this  for  two  reasons  :  because  it  is  a 
world  in  which  good  and  evil  exist,  because  there  is  more  mercy 
than  justice  in  this  world.  II,  The  voice  of  wild  wonder  in 
view  of  God's  salvation  from  sin.  This  wonder  is  caused  by  two 
things.  1.  By  the  greatness  of  the  deliverance;  2.  By  looking 
at  the  awful  consequences  of  rejecting  this  salvation.*  —  Use  of 
Cyo.'/'s  diversifed  disjjensations. — From  these  words  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  consider — I.  God's  diversified  dispensations  towards 
us.  He  has  visited  our  sins  with  judgments ;  He  has  now  also 
vouchsafed  us  a  deliverance.  To  promote  a  suitable  improvement 
of  these  dispensations,  let  us  consider — II.  The  effect  they  should 
have  upon  us.  We  should  look  upon  the  sin  which  causes  them 
as — 1.  Unreasonable;  2.  As  ungrateful  ;  3.  As  dangerous./ 

A7i  old  sailor  s  story. — Once  upon  a  time  I  made  a  voyage  in  a 
merchant  barque.    We  were  becalmed  in  the  south  seas,  and 
weary  work  it  were,  a  doing  of  nothin'  from  day  to  day.     But 
when  the  water  began  to  come  up  thick  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water  casks,  it  was  a  wearier  a  deal.     Then  a  thick  fog  came 
on.  as  white  as  snow  a'most,  and  wecould'nt  see  more  than  a  few 
yards  ahead  or  on  any  side  of  us.     But  the  fog  didn't  keep  the 
heat  off.  it  only  made  it  worse,  and  the  water  was  fast  goin' 
down.    The  short  allowance  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  and  the 
men.  some  of  them,  were  half  mad  with  thirst,  and  began  to 
look  bad  at  one  another.     I  kept  up  my  heart  by  looking  ahead 
inside  me.     For  days  and  days  the  fog  hung  about  us  as  if  the 
air  had  been  made  o'  flocks  o'  wool.    The  captain  took  to  his 
berth,  and  several  of  the  crew  to  their  hammocks,  for  it  was  just 
as  hot  on  deck  as  anywhere  else.     The  mate  lay  on  the  spare  sail 
on  the  quarter  deck,  groaning.     I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that !  humbled    hut 
the  schooner  was  drifting,  and  hove  the  lead  again  and  again,   God.  in  the  riches 
but  could  find  no  bottom.     Some  of  the  men  got  hold  of  the 
spirits,  and  that  did'nt  quench  their  thirst,  it  drove  them  clean 
mad.     I  had  to  knock  one  of  them  down  myself  with  a  capstan- 
bar,  for  he  ran  at  the  mate  with  his  knife.     At  last  I  began  to 
lose  all  hope,  and  still  I  was  sure  the    schooner  was  slowly 
drifting.     My  head  was  like  to  burst,  and  my  tongue  was  like  a  |  Whatsoerer 
lump  of  holly-stone  in  my  mouth.     Well,  one  morning  I  had 
just,  as  I  thought,  lain  down  on  the  decks  to  breathe  my  last, 
hoping  I  should  die  before  I  went  quite  mad  with  thirst,  when 
all  at  once  the  fog  lifted,  like  the  foot  of  a  sail.     I  sprung  to 
my  feet.      There  was  the  blue  sky  overhead,  but  the  terrible 
burning  sun  was  there.     A  moment  more,  and  a  light  air  blew 
on  my  cheek  ;  and,  turning  my  face  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  the 
very  breath  of  God,  there  was  an  island  within  half  a  mile,  and 
I  saw  the  shine  on  the  water,  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  on  the  shore. 
I  cried  out,  ''  Land  on  the  weather  quarter  !  waterr  in  sight  I  " 
In  a  moment  more  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
boat's  crew,  of  which  I  was  one,  were  lying,  close  and  all,  in  a 
little  stream  that  came  down  from  the  hills  above^ 


"  "We  live  in  tho 
eorisequences  of 
past  actions  "  — 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge. 


"This  is  ever 
God's  manner, 
when  m  e  u 
change  their 
deed.s,  to  change 
liis  doom;  when 
they  renounce 
their  s'ns,  to  re- 
c  a  1 1  His  fen- 
tence;  when  they 
rf-peijt  or  the  evil 
'hey  have  done 
against  Ilim,  to 
repent  of  the  evil 
He  had  said  lie 
would  doa^'ain.st 
'hem.  .  .  .  Never 
was  a  man  truly 
and  inwardly 


of  His  special 
mercy  (in  Christ), 
truly  pardoned 
him."  —  hi  shop 
Sandei'son. 


curse  there  is  in 
sin,  or  punish- 
ment due  to  it, 
is  taken  from 
you,  if  you  are 
in  Christ;  for 
He  has  made 
satisfaction  for 
the  one,  and 
borne  the  other. 


g    J>r. 
donald. 


G.    AIao> 
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Ezra  en- 
couragred 

a  Da.  ix.  20. 

"Friendship,  pe- 
culiar boon  of 
heaven."  — John- 
son 

"  Friendship  is  a 
sheltering  tree." 
— .S.  T.  Coleridge. 

"  Sorrow  for  past 
ills  doth  restore 
frail  min  to  his 
first  iunuceuce." 
— Nubb. 

b  Roberts. 


Ezra  ex- 
horted to  be- 
j?iia  the  work 
of  reforma- 
tion 

a  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  31. 

6  2  Ch.  XXV  ill.  10. 

c  Ne.  V.  12. 

d  D.  Lewis. 

V  4.  C.  Leslie,  1. 
431. 

"Ti  lie  passes  on, 
and  the  f-ishiuns 
of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  of  the 
body,  change; 
hut  the  mil  daid 
the  body  remain 
the  same  in  all 
agps,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  th*^  same 
accidents  of  dis- 
ease Hud  erro".'" 
— So'it'ic;/. 

"Ezra,  calls  an 
assembly  at 
Jeru:salem, 
a  Ne.  xii.  10—12. 
b  vii.  64  ;  Ne.  xiii. 
28. 

VK.  7,  8.  Zip.  San- 
d  rxon.  De  Ob/iga- 
tione  Conxcieniiie, 
2!1. 

"  0  >nfession  of 
sin  should  be 
fr^e,  parti'-nlir. 
full,  p-^fiit  ntial. 
earnes'.  a^coni- 
p  a  n  1  e  d  w  i  i  h 
lieartfelt  h  ttreil 
lo  uiu,  supplica- 


CHAPTER    THE    TENTH. 

1,  2.  (1)  prayed,  etc.,"  ix.  5 — 15.  for  .  .  sore,  lU.  wept  with 
a  great  weeping.  The  sight  of  Ezra's  sorrow  may  have  suggested 
to  them  the  greatness  of  the  sin.  (2)  one  .  .  JBlam,  v.  26,  one 
of  the  leading  men  but  not  one  of  the  delinquents,  yet .  . 
thing",  must  have  been  a  morally  brave  man  to  oppose  in  this 
way  his  nearest  relatives. 

Fd  ii.  viamfestations  of  feeling. — People  on  their  arrival 
from  i!ingland  are  astonished  at  the  apparent  devotion  of  the 
Hindoos,  when  they  see  them  cast  themselves  down  before  their 
temples.  Those  of  high  rank,  and  in  elegant  attire,  do  not 
hesitate  thus  to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  dust,  before  the 
people.  How  often,  as  you  pass  along,  may  you  see  a  man 
stretched  his  full  length  on  the  ground,  with  his  face  in  the 
dust,  pouring  out  his  complaint,  or  making  his  requests  unto  the 
gods.  It  matters  not  to  him  who  or  what  may  be  near  him ; 
he  heeds  not,  and  moves  not,  till  his  devotions  are  finished.* 

3 — 5.  (3)  make  .  .  wives, «  this  might  seem  harsh  and  cruel 
to  the  women  ;  but  it  was  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 
(4)  arise  .  .  thee,  etc..  it  was  a  work  that  needed  much  tact 
and  delicacy,  as  well  as  authority,  be  .  .  it,*"  though  the  work  be 
difficult  and  painful.  (5)  arose,  not  only  fr.  his  knees,  but  to 
attend  to  this  work.  swear  .  .  word,«  he  would  have  more 
than  their  mere  word  for  it. 

Pastor   and  church.  —Three   general   remarks.     I.   That  the 
Christian  minister  is  the  chief  instrument  in  the  moral  renova- 
tion of  society.     Four   things   show  this.     1.    He  is  originally 
endowed  with  powers,  which  specially  qualify  him  for  his  work ; 
2.  He  has  been  educated  for  his  high  vocation  ;  3.  He  has  more 
time   than   others  for  such  an  end ;    4.  It  is  to  the  Christian 
minister  the  world  looks  for  moral  and  spiritual  help.     II.  That 
the  true  church  gladly  co-operates  with  the  minister  in  his  noble 
aim — 1.  By  showing  him  personal  sympathy  ;  2.  By  working  out 
I  his  plans  ;  3.  By  praying  for  him.     III.  That  the  co-operation 
I  of  the  church  is  a  source  of    joy  and   encouragement  to  the 
j  minister.     1.  Co-operation  is  indicative  of  the  spiritual  health 
.  of  the  church  ;    2.  It  shows  that  the    church   appreciates   the 
minister's  exertions  ;  3.  It  is  a  necessary  condition  of  success.'* 

6—8.  (fi)  Johanan,^  son  of  Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  who 
succeeded  Joiakim,  the  successor  of  Jeshua.  and  .  .  thither, 
where  he  per.  abode.  (7)  proclamation,  issuing  fr.  a  council 
of  in-inces  and  elders  held  in  such  a  place  under  the  presidency 
of  Ezra,  would  have  great  weight.  (8)  whosoever  .  .  days,  a 
longer  time  would  have  allowed  space  for  counter  action.  Note 
the  promptitude  of  Ezra,  forfeited,  lit.  devoted,  separated,* 
excommunicated. 

Confcs^'ion  of  sin. — He  that  cries  to  have  sin  taken  away 
acknowledgeth  that  it  lies  upon  him.  A  full  confession,  not  of 
many,  but  of  all  sins,  either  actually  committed,  or  habitually 
I  comprised  in  our  body  of  sin.  As  he  in  the  comedy  said,  that 
he  had  invited  two  guests  to  dinner,  Philocrates  and  Philocrates, 
a  single  man,  but  a  double  eater :  so,  in  examination  of  our- 
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selves,  we  shall  every  one  find  sins  enough  in  himself  to  deno- 
minate him  a  double  and  a  treble  sinner.  A  free  confession,  not 
as  Pharaoh's,  extorted  upon  the  rack  ;  nor  as  that  of  Judas, 
squeezed  out  with  anguish  and  horror,  but  ingenuous  and 
peuitent.  arising  from  the  purpose  of  a  pious  heart,  that  coraeth 
like  water  out  of  a  spring,  with  voluntary  freeness ;  not  like 
water  out  of  a  still,  which  is  forced  with  fire." 

9 — 11.  (9)  jnon  ,  .  Benjamin,  to  wh.  tribes  the  returned 
captives  chiefly  belonged,  ninth  .  .  month,  betw.  end  of  Dec. 
and  begin,  of  Jan..  coldest  and  most  rainy  time  in  Palestine, 
street,  court,  trembling' .  .  rain,  way  of  transgressors  hard. 
(10)  stood  .  .  said,  etc.,  simply  told  them  of  their  sin,  did  not 
discuss  it.  (11)  now  .  .  confession,"  etc.,  the  honesty  of  the 
confession  was  to  be  shown  in  abandoning  the  sin. 

Ill  II. 'it  rat  ion  of  v.  D. — What  a  marked  illustration  we  have  of 
this  passage  every  wet  monsoon.  See  the  people  on  a  court-day, 
or  when  they  are  called  to  the  different  offices  on  business.  The 
rain  comes  on  ;  they  have  only  a  piece  of  cotton  round  their 
loins,  and  a  small  leaf,  which  they  carry  over  their  heads.  They 
all  run  in  a  stooping  position  (as  if  that  would  save  them  from 
the  rain)  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  there  they  sit  in  groups, 
huddled  together,  and  trembling  "  for  the  great  rain."  ^ 

12 — 14.  (12)  as  .  .  do,  must,  bee.  it  is  right ;  not  simply  bee. 
it  can  be  compelled.  (13)  but  .  .  many,  etc..  circumstances 
were  against  justice  being  done,  if  attempted  at  the  time,  and  in 
a  humed  way.  (14)  rulers  .  .  elders  .  .  judges,  they  propose 
a  commission  to  inquire,  take  evidence,  and  correct  abuses. 

llohj  zeal. — When  that  zealous  and  truly  apostolic  labourer, 
Mr.  Grimshawe,  who  usually  preached  from  twenty  to  thirty 
times  a  week,  was  entreated  at  any  time  to  spare  himself,  his 
constant  reply  was,  "  Let  me  labour  now,  for  the  hour  is  at  hand 
when  I  shall  rest." 

15 — 17.  (15)  only,*  or  but,*  or  therefore.*^  employed,  lit. 
stood  or  withstood.  Hence  some  ^  think  they  opposed  the  com- 
mission, or  the  proposition  to  have  one.  (16)  separated,  gave 
themselves  up  for  this  special  work.  (17)  by  ,  .  month,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  the  Passo. 

Detailing  repentance. — If  a  man  sets  about  climbing  a  steep 
cliff  when  he  is  young  and  active,  and  has  the  free  use  of  his 
limbs,  he  has  a  great  advantage  ;  the  old  and  the  crippled  are 
pretty  sure  to  fail.  So  it  is  with  repentance.  The  young  can 
mount  the  hill,  if  they  set  about  it  in  good  earnest,  with  much 
less  evil.  But  they  who  are  old  in  sin,  they  whose  souls  have  be- 
come stiff  through  years  of  wickedness,  and  have  gi-own  double, 
so  to  say,  by  always  looking  earthward,  how  can  they  make  the 
efforts  which  are  needed  for  such  a  task  ?  Of  all  hopeless  miracles, 
the  miracle  of  a  death-bed  repentance  seems  one  of  the  most 
hopeless.* 

18—24.  (18)  sons,  i.^.  descendants.  Jeshua,"  who  came  to 
Jerus.  with  Zerubbabel  some  SO  yrs.  bef.  (i;>)  gave  .  ,  hands, ^ 
2  Ki.  X.  15.  being"  .  .  trespass, <*  sin  needs  to  be  atoned  for,  as 
well  as  discontinued.     (28)  Jozabad,'^  ii.  40. 

The  .sons  of  Jeskiia. — This  good  high  priest  had  sons  none  of 
the  best.  White  halcyons  hatch  black  young  ones.  Califjula  fitit 
ojitiiul  viri  Gervianici  Jilim.    EU's  sons  were  the  sons  of  Belial. 


I  B.C.  4^7. 

tion    for   mercy, 
lorsak  ing  sin, 

''  aud  au  iniiilicic 
faith  in  C'hri.st 
for   the    forpi .  e- 

j  ncBscjf  the  same." 

I  -  John  Hate, 
c  lip.  Reynolds. 
Ezra  ad- 
dresses the 

I  asseiably 

I  a  Jos.  vii.  19  ;  Pr. 
■  xviii.  13. 
I 

I  "  Many  persona 
I  who  appear  to 
[  repent  are  like 
■sailors  who 
'■  throw  theirgooda 
•  overboard  io  a 
storm,  and  wish. 
i  for  them  again  in 
I  a  calm." — Mead. 

I  6  Robert: 

I 

'  the  people 
propose  a 
coxamlssion 
of  inquiry 

"Man  should  do 
i  nothing  that  he 
I  should  repent; 
]  but  if  he  have, 
,  and  say  that  he 
I  is  sorry,  it  is  a 
\  worse  fault,  if  he 
j  be  not  truly." — 

Beaumont  and 
I  Fletcher. 

an  end  made 
of  strange 
marriages 

j  a  So  Qeseniiis,  D% 
;  WetU,  etc. 

'  6  LXX. 


c  Vulgate. 

d  Lig  h  tfoot,i 
Maurer. 

6A.W.  Hare. 


the  names  of 
the  sons  of 
the  priests 
I  who  had 
sinned 

'  a  There  irere  978 
priests     of     that 
,  house,  ii.  'M. 


EZRA. 


[Cap.  X.  25-44* 


B.C.  457. 

b  Pr.  vi.  1;    Ez. 

xvii.  18. 

c  Le.  V.  14—19. 

d  Ne.  viii.  7. 

r.  19.  Ram.  "This 
Bho  vs  ttiat  they 
sinned  &g.  know- 
ledge; from  a  sin 
of  ignorance  the 
oblation  was  not 
a  ram,  but  a 
goat."— TVop/j. 

«  Trapp. 


a  "  All  that  are 
named  from  Pa- 
rosh,  in  v.  25,  \o 
Shiiiipou  (v.  31), 
were  of  Judah  " 
—  Wordgworth. 
"When  A.  dam 
dolve.  and  Eve 
span,  who  was 
then  a  gentle- 
m  a  u  ?  Then 
came  the  churle, 
and  gather'd 
good;  and  thence 
ar.)se  the  gentle 
blood. 

"  I  am  no  herald 
to  iuquire  of 
men's  peligree-i; 
it  sufficeth  me  if 
I  know  their 
virtues." — Sir  P. 
Sidneii. 

b  London  paper. 
True  nobilityi 
consists  noc  in  ' 
the  natural,  but 
in  the  spititnal 
pedigree:  every 
child  of  nod  is 
of  Royal  descent. 
"  This  is  true 
greatness,  to  be 
patient  in  con- 
scious strength. 
The  only  possi- 
bility of  it  is  lo 
put  things  into 
God's  hand.  Only 
in  ^till  wtiers  of 
the  soul  can  the 
Divine  image  be 
refl  lifted.  All 
gracious  pro- 
cesses are 
■wrought  in  rest- 
ful souls."  —  H. 
A II  on. 
m  Wordsworth, 


Samuel's  were  little  better,  and  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  faulty 
in  that  indulg-ence  for  which  his  own  mouth  had  denouMced 
God's  judg-raents  against  Eli.  When  Caesar  Borg-ia,  duke  of 
Valence,  invited  his  nobility  to  a  feast,  and  after  dinner  cut  off 
their  heads,  Pops  Alexander,  who  was  his  father,  hearing  of  it, 
smiled  and  said  his  son  had  served  them  a  Spanish  trick.  When 
Petro  Alingi  Farnesis  had  committed  an  unspeakable  violence  on 
the  person  of  Cocomus  Chaerius,  Bishop  of  Fanum,  and  then 
poisoned  him,  he  received  no  other  chastisement  of  his  father, 
Pope  Paul  III.,  than  '^  IIcbo  vitia  me  7io?i  commofistratore  didicit  r^ 
he  never  learned  these  faults  of  these  fathers.  Good  Jeshua  had 
better  bred  his  children  than  thus  to  break  out  in  an  open  violence 
of  that  law  which  they  could  not  but  know,  and  should  have 
observed.  But  God  will  show  that  ^race  is  by  gift,  not  inherit- 
ance ;  and  men  will  show  that,  th  ough  nurture  may  somewhat 
amend  nature,  yet  it  is  grace  alone  that  can  keep  us  within  the 
bounds  of  obedience.^ 

25—33.  v25)  moreover  . .  Parosh,"  ii.  3—29.  (26)  Je- 
hiel,  V.  2. 

Pride  of  ancestry. — ^M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  born  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1803,  at  Villiers  Cotterets,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aisne,  was  but  one  remove  from  negro  blood.  A  story  is  told  of 
his  readiness  to  meet  curious  examinations  into  his  ancestry. 
"  Who  was  your  father,  M.  Dumas  ?  "  some  blindly  fatuous  fop, 
tempting  annihilation,  is  said  to  have  asked  him.  "  A  half-caste, 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  •'  And  your  grandfather  ?"  "  A  black."  "And 
your  great-grandfather?"  "A  baboon,  monsieur:  my  pedigree 
begins  where  yours  terminates."  In  point  of  fact,  M.  Alexandre- 
Davy  Dumas  was  the  son  of  M.  Alexandre-Davy  Dumas,  who 
was  the  son,  over  the  bar  sinister,  of  M.  le  Marquis  de  la 
Pailletevie,  a  wealthy  planter  of  San  Domingo,  by  a  negress. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  distinguished  himself  during 
the  wars  arising  out  of  the  Revolution,  our  Alexandre  Dumas 
migrated  to  Paris,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  post, 
through  the  influence  of  his  family  connections,  but,  as  he  has 
declared,  was  coldly  received.  A  letter  of  introduction  to  General 
Foy  gained  him  a  start  for  which  he  was  always  ready  to  express 
his  gratitude.* 

34 — 44.  (44)  all  these,  etc.,  lit,  "  and  there  were  of  them 
wives,  and  they  had  children." 

Conclndlnri  note. — It  would  be  erroneous  to  limit  our  view  of 
Ezra's  character  and  mission  to  what  we  read  of  him  in  this  book. 
We  see  him  here,  coming  from  Babylon,  and  bringing  a  train  of 
followers  with  him  out  of  the  land  of  captivity.  We  see  him 
weeping  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  praying  to  God  for  them, 
and  conjuring  them  to  renounce  those  heathen  alliances  by 
which  their  affections  had  been  ensnared,  and  by  which  they 
were  beguiled  from  God.  But  he  did  much  more  than  this  ;  and 
that  is  related  in  the  following  book,  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
which  is  called  ''The  Second  Book  of  Ezra  "  in  the  Vulgate  and 
Arabic.  There  is  something  significant  and  interesting  in  the 
fact  that  Ezra's  principal  actions  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  God 
are  not  recorded  by  himself,  but  by  Nehemiah.  his  fellow- 
labourer  ia  the  cause  of  religious  restoration.  iSce  Neh.  viii. 
1— 9.* 


THE  BOOK  OF  NEHEMIAtt 


futrobuttbrr^ 


I.  Title.  "  Bk.  of  Nehemiah,"  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  author,  is  in 
some  versions  (as  the  Latin  and  Greek)  termed  the  Second  Bk.  of  Ezra,  or 
Esdras ;  from  an  opinion  once  held  (by  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Chrj/sostum, 
etc.)  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  this  book.     II.  Author.  Not  the  Nehemiah 
who  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  2  ;  Neh. 
vii.  7),  but  an  eminent  Jew  of  that  name  (wh.  sig-.  whom  ••  Jrhotah  comforts  "), 
who  by  tradition  is  variously  said  to  have  been  a  Levite,  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house.     This  latter  is  prob.,  since  the  post  he 
held  (that  of  cup-bearer,  Tirshatha,  a  word  meaning-  also  a  g-overnor)  at  the 
Persian  court  was  not  likely  to  be  bestowed  on  any  but  a  person  of  some  dis- 
tinction.     It  was  while  in  attendance  on  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reig-n,  that  a  conversation  (ii.  1 — 8),  occasioned  by  a 
previous  meeting-  with  some  travellers  from  Jerusalem  (i.  1 — 3),  led  to  his  com- 
mission to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  rebuild  its  walls.     Arriving-  here,  he,  amid 
much  opposition,  executed  his  task ;   and,  also  in  conjunction   with   Ezra, 
carried  on  a  work  of  reformation  among  the  people.     At  the  close  of  twelve 
years  (xiii.  6)  he  returned  to  the  Persian  court  (ii.  6,  v.  14),  but  after  some 
time  (variously  estimated  at  from  5  to  9  years)  he  was  permitted  to  resume  hia 
office  and  his  work  in  Jerusalem  ;   where  he  prob.  ended  his  days.     He   is 
thought  to  have  also  written  memoirs  of  his  government  (2  Mace.  ii.  13),  from 
which  this  book  was  compiled ;  and  likewise  to  have  assisted  Ezra  in  the  re- 
visal  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.      III.  Time.  His  administration,  including 
the  interval,  lasted  prob.  fr.  445  to  409  B.C.     These  are  the  dates  assigned  by 
Prideaux.  though  no  certain  time  can  be  fixed  for  the  second  administration. 
The  Scripture  history  closes  with  this  book,  and  recourse  therefore  must  be  had 
to  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  to  Josephus,  for  the  particulars  of  the 
Jewish  history  from  B.C.  420  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans 
A.D.  70.     IV.  Uses.  This  book  is  invaluable  for  the  lesson  it  teaches,  that 
when  the  Church  of  God  is  at  the  lowest,  it  will  still  be  protected  by  His 
Almighty  hand,  will  be  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  malice  of  its  external 
enemies,  and  will  be  purged  and  purified  from  the  internal  corruptions  which 
endanger  it  far  more  than  any  hostility  from  without.     It  is  also  of  great 
value  from  its  fulness  of  topographical  detail.     In  inquiries  concerning  the 
ancient  city,  its  site,  walls,  towers,  gates,  and  principal  buildings,  chaps,  iii. 
and  xii.  are  simply  invaluable.     For  copiousness,  exactness,  and   authority, 
these  chapters  excel  all  the  other  notices  that  have  come  down  to  us  with 
respect  to  ancient  Jerusalem  ;   and  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  general 
plan  of  the  place  rests  almost  entirely  upon  Nehemiah's  descriptions.     (See 
article  by  Canon  RamUnson  in  the  B'lhle  Educator.) 

Additional  note  on  the  churacter  of  Nehem'iali. — Nehemiah  presents  a  noble 
example  of  true  patriotism,  founded  on  the  fear  of  God  (v.  15).  and  seeking 
the  religious  welfare  of  the  State.  His  respect  for  the  Divine  law,  his  reve- 
rence for  the  Sabbath  (xiii.  18),  his  devout  acknowledgment  of  God  in  all 
things  (i.  11,  ii.  18).  his  practical  perception  of  God's  character  (iv.  14.  ix.  H — 83), 
his  union  of  watchfulness  and  prayer  (iv.  9,  20),  his  humility  in  ascribing  all 
good  in  himself  to  the  grace  of  God  (ii.  12,  vii.  5),  are  all  highly  commendable. 
In  the  ninth  chap,  we  have  an  instructive  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  its  most  important  light,  showing  at  once  what  God  is,  and  what  men  are. 
Few  books,  indeed,  of  the  Bible,  contain  a  richer  illustration  of  Divine  phi- 
losophy,—that  is,  of  true  religion  taught  by  example. — Angus. 


Ssnopsfa^ 


(According  to  Home.) 
PART  I.— The  departure  of  Nehe- 
miah.  from  Shusharfwith 
a  royal  commission  to 
rebuild  the  walla  of  Jeru- 
salem   i  ,  ii- 

PAET  n.— Account  of  the  building:  of 
the  walls ii- 12—20,  iii.— v. 

PAET  III.— Nehemiah's  first  reforma- 
tion. 

Sect.  1.  Those  who  returned  and  their  offer- 
ings   vii.  5—72 

Sect.  2.  Beading  of  the  Law,  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles    viii. 

Sect.  3.  The  Fast  and  the  Cove  lant  ...ix.,  x. 

Sect.  4.  Sundry  Lists,  etc.,  Completion  of  the 
Wall  xi.,  xii. 

PAET  IV.  —  Second  reformation  of 
Nehemiah  on  his  second 
return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
his  correction  of  abuses 
which  had  crept  in  during" 
his  absence   xiiL 


{According  to  Ayrt.} 

PAET  I.— The  commission  and  de- 
parture of  Nehemiah...i.,  it 

PAET  II.— The  repairing  of  the  walla 
of  Jerusalem,  and  oppo- 
sition of  Sanballat  and 
Tobias  ». ii.  ll.  It. 

PAET  III.— Reformation  of  the  abuses 
of  usury   ^ v. 

PAET  rv.— Celebration  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  public 
reading-  of  the  Law viil. 

PAET  v.— Solemn  fast  and  humilia- 
tion, and  national  cove- 
nant to  serve  God ix.,  x. 

PAET  VI— Second  reformation  of 
Nehemiah  on  his  return 
to  Jerusalem ziii. 


Additional  note  on  tlie  authorship  of  this  "booh. — The  authorship  of  Nehemiah 
is  a  rather  complicated  problem.  Were  we  to  regard  the  opening  phrase  of 
the  work  (i.  1)  as  intended  strictly  to  apply  to  the  whole  treatise,  the  question 
would  be  simplified,  and  we  should  merely  have  to  say  that  ''  Nehemiah,"  like 
"  Ezra,"  is  the  composition  of  the  writer  v/hose  name  it  bears.  But  internal 
difiiculties— historical  and  critical — render  this  view  untenable.  Nehemiah's 
probable  date  is  B.C.  470 — 420.  (See  SjjeaJier's  Commentary,  iii.  426.)  Portions 
of  the  book  must  have  been  written  latter  than  B.C.  336,  since  mention  is  made 
in  them  of  Jaddua  and  of  Darius  Codomannus  (xii.  11, 22).  Again,  three  chapters 
of  the  work  (viii.,  ix.,  x.)  contrast  strongly  in  their  style  with  the  portions 
certainly  written  by  Nehemiah,  and  possess  various  features  indicating  that 
they  are  from  another  hand.  There  is  thus  reason  to  believe  that  the  work,  as 
it  stands,  is  a  compilation,  different  parts  of  which  are  to  be  assigned  to 
cUfEerent  authors. — The  Rev,  Carion  ItatvUmffn,  M.A^ 
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NEIIEMIAH. 


[Cap.  i.  1—0. 


B.O.  dr.  446. 


Nehemiah 
hears  of  the 
state  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

a  Ezra  x.  9. 

6  B.C.  445,  91  yrs. 
aft.  decree  of  Cy- 
rus (Ezra  i.  I),  71 
yrs.  aft.  ded.  of 
temp.  (vi.  15),  13 
yrs.  aft.  comtnis. 
of  Ezra.  By  Bede^ 
Vssher,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Ld.  A  Her- 
vey,  tliis  20th  of 
A.  long  regard- 
ed as  the  begin. 
of  D  a  n  ie  I'b 
weeks. 

c  Ecbatana,  Ezra 
vi.  2,  the  summer 
residence. 

Dan.  vii.  2;  Est. 
i.  2 ;  Herodotus.  1. 
181;  Xenophon, 
Curop.  viii.  6 — 22 ; 
Strabo,  x.  317; 
Bee  also  Pusey  on 
Dan.  400. 

d  Ezra  v.  8. 

«iL17;  2Ki.xxv. 
10. 

/  Dr.  Thomas;  Bp- 
Hall,  Cont. 

V.  2.  Dr.  R.  Sibbs, 
Spiritual  Fa- 
roui'ite  at  the 
T/wone  of  Grace. 


Nehemiah's 
prayer 

aii.  4;  Ezr.  L  2; 
Da.  ii.  37. 

6  De.  vii.  9. 

e  Wordsioorth. 

d  Le.  xxvi.  40 — 
45. 

e  1  Ki.  viii.  46— 
62. 

V.  4.  Bp.  HacJcett, 
849. 

fDr.  Cheever. 

"Wandering 
thoughts  in 
prayer  are  like 
▼a grant 8;  the 
best  way  to  rid 
the  country  of 
the  one,  aad  the 


CHAPTEP  THE  FIRST. 

1 — 3.  (1)  Nenemian  .  .  Machaliah,  see  Intro.  Chisleu," 
the  winter  month,  in  .  .  year,**  of  Artaxerxes  Lotig-iraanug. 
Shushan,  or  Susa,  on  the  Choaspes,  ab.  200  m^.  S.L.  of 
Babylon  ;  the  principal  winter  residence  of  ks.  of  Persia.^  (2) 
Hanani  .  .  came,  to  Susa.  I  asked,  etc.,  Neh.  hig-h  in  office', 
had  not  lost  his  patriotism.  (3)  province, <*  Jud^a.  wall,*  etc., 
in  the  same  state  as  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar  142  yrs.  before. 

God  in  storms. — Peace  is  the  centre  of  the  universe.  The  God 
of  peace  is  undisturbed  by  tempest ;  albeit  He  is  in  all  storms 
as  their  master  and  guide.  I.  He  is  in  all  material  storms. 
1.  He  commands  them  ;  2.  He  uses  them.  II.  He  is  in  all 
moral  storms.  1.  He  is  in  the  conflict  of  man  with  man  ;  2.  He 
is  in  all  conflicts  of  man  with  himself.  / 

Shishan,  or  Susa. — In  1851  Mr.  Loftus,  who  had  been  attached 
as  geologist  to  the  commission  for  settling  the  boundaries  of 
Turkey  and  Persia,  under  Col.  (now  Major-General)  Williams,  C.B., 
was  permitted  by  that  officer  to  superintend  the  excavations 
which  Col.  Rawlinson  had  been  authorised  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  at  Susa,  at  the  public  expense.  And  he 
accordingly  commenced,  under  that  officer's  directions,  a  series 
of  excavations,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
a  vast  building,  343  feet  in  length,  244  feet  in  depth,  and 
consisting  of  a  central  square  of  thirty-six  columns,  with  square 
bases,  flanked  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  by  a  similar  number, 
with  bell-shaped  bases,  the  latter  being  arranged  in  groups  of 
twelve,  or  in  double  rows,  containing  six  each.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  plan  and  measurements  of  the  colonnade 
agree  completely  with  those  of  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes  at 
Perseopolis  ;  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  both 
edifices  were  designed,  though  not  finished,  by  the  same  architect. 
On  the  bases  of  more  than  one  of  the  pedestals  were  found  tri- 
lingual inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character,  in  which  the 
name  of  Arta.xerxes,  Darius,  and  Xerxes  have  been  read. 

4 — 6.  (4)  sat  .  .  wept  .  .  fasted,  vivid  picture  of  true 
patriot  mourning  over  the  fall  of  his  country,  prayed,  turns 
in  his  sorrow  to  the  God  of  all  consolation.  (5)  O  .  .  heaven," 
the  Omnipresent  and  Almighty  One.  that  .  .  mercy,*  "  Neh., 
like  Ezr.,  adopts  words  of  Pentateuch."*^  (6)  let  .  .  attentive, 
ref.  to  anc.  promivse,'*  and  Sol.'s  prayer.' 

Praying  to  God. — A  gentleman  conversing  with  his  friend 
respecting  the  exercises  of  his  own  mind,  before  and  after  con- 
version, observed  that  there  was  a  great  difference  as  to  the 
objects  of  prayer.  "  When  I  was,"  said  he,  "  only  a  nominal 
Christian  I  used  to  pray  to  my  family,  if  any  strangers  were 
present  I  prayed  to  them,  when  I  was  alone  I  prayed  to  myself  : 
but  since  I  have  been  renewed  by  Divine  grace,  in  all  my  prayers 
I  pray  to  God."-^ — The  n-ondrrs  of  faith  and  i^raijer. — Abraham's 
servant  prays— Rebekah  appears.  Jacob  wrestles  and  prays — 
the  angel  is  conquered,  and  Esau's  mind  is  wonderfully  turned 
from  the  revengeful  purpose  he  had  harboured  for  twenty  years. 
Moses  cries  to  God — the  sea  is  divided.  Moses  prays  —Amalek 
is  discomfited.     Joshua  prays — Achan  is  discovered.     Haniiah 
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prays— Samuel  is  bom.  David  prays — Ahithopliel  hang's  himself. 
Asa  prays— a  Yictoiy  is  gained.  Jehoshaphat  jn'ays — the  lions 
are  muzzled.  Daniel  prays — the  seventy  weeks  are  revealed. 
Mordecai  bade  E.^ther  fast— Haman  is  hanged  on  his  own  gallows 
in  three  days,  Ezra  prays  at  Ahara — God  answers.  Nehemiah 
darts  a  i^rayer — the  king's  lieart  is  softened  in  a  minute.  Elijah 
prays— rain  descends  apace.  Elisha  prays— Jordan  is  divided. 
Elisha  prays — a  child's  soul  comes  back.  The  church  prays  ardently 
■ — Peter  is  delivered  by  an  angel.  Peter  and  Silas  prayed  and 
sang  praises — the  doors  of  the  prison  were  opened  and  every 
man's  bands  were  loosed.  Prayer  has  a  thousand  commands  and 
promises.     Prayer  has  a  thousand  examples  of  rich  success.? 

7 — 9.  (7)  we  .  .  thee,  Neh.  associated  national  disaster  with 
Bin,  (8)  remeraber . .  Moses,  etc., "  another  ref .  to  Pentateuch." « 
(9)  but.  .  me,  etc.,  Xeh.  pleads  the  old  promise.  The  Divine 
faithfulness  therein  ])ledged. 

Repentance. — '■  "WTiich  is  the  most  delightful  emotion  ?  "  said 
an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  his  pupils,  after  teaching 
them  the  names  of  our  various  feelings.  The  pupils  turned 
instinctively  to  their  slates,  to  write  an  answer  ;  and  one,  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  wrote  **  Joy."  It  would  seem  as  if  none 
could  write  anything  else  ;  but  another,  with  a  look  of  more 
thoughtfulness,  put  down  "  Hope."  A  third,  with  a  beaming 
countenance,  wTote  "  Gra  ^itude."  A  fourth  wrote  "  Love  ;  "  and 
other  feelings  ptill  claimed  the  superiority  on  other  minds.  One 
turned  back,  with  a  countenance  full  of  peace,  and  yet  a  tearful 
eye ;  and  tho  teacher  was  surprised  to  find  on  her  slate 
*'  Repentance  is  the  most  delightful  emotion."  He  returned  it 
to  her  with  marks  of  wonder,  in  which  her  companions  doubt- 
less participated,  and  asked,  '•  "VMiy  1  "  "  Oh  !  "  said  she.  in  the 
expressive  language  of  looks  and  gestures  which  marks  these 
mutes,  "  it  is  so  delightful  to  be  humbled  before  God  !  '' 

10,  11.  (10)  now  . ,  people,  these  who  thus  sufrer.  and 
sorrow,  whom  .  .  hand,  and  who,  taught  by  the  past,  have  no 
hope  but  in  Thee.  (11)  for  .  .  cup  bearer, «  l\t.  one  who  gave 
him  to  drink.     Neh.  was  one.  but  not  the  only  one.  of  such. 

Hie  itp'v'Unal  facourlte. — It  is  an  excellent  skill  and  art  in 
prayer  to  have  strong  arguments.  Empty  relations  have  no 
comfort  in  them.  We  must  make  good  the  relation  we  stand 
in  to  God,  before  we  can  claim  an  interest  in  His  favour.  Those 
that  will  prevail  with  God  in  prayer  must  look  to  the  bent  of 
their  souls  for  the  time  to  come,  and  for  tho  present.  I.  Tho 
nature  of  true  desires.  God  values  men  by  their  desires.  The 
greatest  part  of  Christianity  is  to  desire  to  be  a  Christian  with 
all  the  heart.  1.  They  are  constant  desires,  not  flashes:  2.  They 
are  hearty,  strong,  and  growing  ;  3.  They  include  the  favotir  of 
God  and  spiritual  grace ;  4.  They  are  carried  to  tlie  desire  of 
heaven  itself  ;  5.  They  regard  the  means  of  salvation.  Weak 
Ch  istlnns.  who  find  feebleness  in  their  performances,  may 
comfort  themselves  by  true  desires  (Isa.  xxvi.  8  ;  ]\Iatt.  xii.  20  ; 
Psa.  cxlv.  19).  II.  The  service  that  is  truly  prosperous.  1.  In 
ourselves  there  is  neither  discretion  nor  wisdom,  nor  ability  for 
Buccess ;  2.  AVe  must  attribute  wisdom,  strength,  goodness,  yea. 
all  to  God;  3;  D"pendence  upon  God;  4.  PecommeiidnHon  of 
all  by  prayer.^— 27a6'  king's  cup-bearer. — I.  The  aeuular  calling  of 
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heart  of  |  the 
other,  Ls  to  give 
them  the  law— 
the  lash  I  mean.'* 
— A  divine  of  the 
I'ith  centuri/. 


g  Dr.  RylantL 


a  Le.  xxvi.  33, 
39-45;  Dc.  iv. 
•25  —  31,  xxviii. 
64,  XXX.  1—4. 

"The  more  we 
bcHeve.  the  more 
W.3  are  able  to 
believe.  And 
witu  tliis  will 
come  clearer 
views  of  tlie  ob- 
ject, and  more 
profound,  im- 
movable, and  in- 
tense  per.sua- 
Rion."  —  Alex- 
ander. 

Always  begin 
^our  ili.ilj'  duties 
with  the  greatest 
of  all  duties, 
viz.,  fervent 
prayer. 


a  "Til  is  was  pro- 
vidential; fur  it 
is  noted  of  the 
Persian  kings 
that  they  were 
always  inclined 
tu  grant  rpqiie.«t3 
wh.  were  pre- 
ferred to  them 
at  barqueta ;  of 
which  we  have 
evid' nco  in  the 
case  of  Esther." 
—  U'urasicori/i. 

b  R.  Sibhes. 

V.  11.  W.  Jay, 
Short  Disc.  ii.  242. 

"  One  ff els  the 
best  ihiMt:-!  with- 
out s]>.akiiig  of 
them."  —  Auer- 
bach. 

"  Smooth  runs 
the  w'ltcr  where 
the     brook      is 
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deep."  —  SJiake- 
tpeai-e. 


*♦  Prayer     is     a 

great  privilege, 
but  it  is  also  a 
dury.  In  certain 
states  of  the  body 
mea  lose  all  ap- 
petite for  food. 
Are  they  to  yield 
to  this  want  of 
appetite?  If  they 
do  yield  to  it 
they  are  soon 
starved  to  death. 
Sometimes, 
without  appetite, 
It  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  them 
to  take  day  by 
day  nourish- 
ment. Just  so  ia 
it  in  respect  to 
prayer.  If  I  can- 
not pray  as  a 
privilege  I  am  to 
pray  as  a  duty, 
for  if  I  be  a  true 
disciple  I  miist 
pray."  —  Rev. 
Samuel  Martin. 


e  Burder. 


"Prayer  is   the 

rope  up  in  the 
belfry :  we  pull 
it,  and  it  rin^s 
the  bell  up  in 
heaven." — Christ- 
mas Evans.  —  "I 
fear  John  Knox's 
prayers  mure 
than  an  army 
of  ten  thousand 
men."  —  Mary, 
Qn.  of  Scotland. — 
•'  Want  felt,  help 
desired,  with 
faith  toobtauit.is 
prayer." —  Adam. 
"•  Prayer  is  our 
speech  to  God : 
when  we  read, 
G  d  speaks  xo 
us ;  when  we 
pray,  we  speak 
to  Qod^'—Ayjis- 
tine.  —  "  Prayer 
and  paiDS  can  do 
a n  y  t h  in  g."  — 
Eliot. 


Nehemiali  did  not  lessen  his  piety.  II.  The  secular  pos^iion  of 
Nehemiah  did  not  affect  his  sympathy  v/ith  his  countrymen. 
III.  The  secular  position  of  Nehemiah  g-ave  him  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  his  piety  and  assisting  his  countrymen.  Remember 
— 1.  God  specially  honours  those  who  serve  Him  ;  2.  We  shall  be 
the  better  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  our  secular  position  by 
serving  God. 

JVcJiemiah's  prmjcr. — Houbigant  supposes  that  Nehemiah  re- 
peated this  prayer,  which  he  had  often  before  used,  now  again 
in  silence,  while  he  administered  the  cup  to  the  king  in  his 
office.  The  office  of  cupbearer  was  a  place  of  great  honour  and 
advantage  in  the  Persian  court,  because  of  the  privilege  which 
it  gav^  him  who  bare  it  of  being  daily  in  the  king's  presence, 
and  the  opportunity  which  he  had  thereby  of  gaining  his  favour, 
or  procuring  any  petition  he  should  make  to  him.  That  it  was 
a  place  of  great  advantage  seems  evident  by  Nehemiah's  gaining 
those  immense  riches  which  enabled  him  for  so  many  years,  out 
of  his  own  purse  only,  to  live  in  his  government  with  great 
splendour  and  expense,  without  burdening  the  people.  According 
to  Xenophon,  the  cupbearer  with  the  Persians  and  Medes  used  to 
take  the  wine  out  of  the  vessels  into  the  cup,  and  pour  some  of 
it  into  his  left  hand,  and  drink  it,  that  if  there  was  any  poison 
in  it,  the  king  might  not  be  hurt ;  and  then  he  delivered  it 
to  him  upon  three  fingers.'' — llie  j^ower  of  prayrr. — One  of  the 
first  ships  in  which  prayer  meetings  were  held  on  the  River 
Thames  was  bound  from  Shields  to  London,  with  a  cargo  of  coals. 
On  her  passage  she  was  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  gale  of  wind,  in 
which  another  vessel  was  lost,  with  all  hands  except  the  master 
and  carpenter.  The  gale  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  ship  became  vmmanageable,  all  hopes  of 
saving  her  were  given  up,  and  the  crew  every  moment  expected 
to  meet  a  watery  grave.  There  were  two  boys  on  board,  one  of 
whom,  named  Jack,  cried  very  much,  and  said,  "  Oh  !  I  shall  be 
drowned  ;  I  shall  never  see  my  mother  any  more  !  "  The  other 
boy,  whose  name  was  Dick,  went  to  him,  and.  seemingly  unmoved 
at  the  awful  situation  they  were  in,  said,  "  Don't  cry.  Jack,  I  am 
not  afraid  ;  don't  you  know  that  they  always  pray  for  our  ship 
in  the  river?  It  is  now  Tuesday  evening,  eight  o  clock  ;  there  is 
a  prayer  meeting  on  board  some  ship,  and  I  know  they  will  not 
forget  us."  The  remark  of  this  lad  fell  upon  the  captain's  ear,  as 
he  was  standing  by,  almost  in  despair  :  it  roused  him  to  fresh 
exertions,  and  he  was  enabled  to  cast  his  ship  and  crew  on  the 
mercy  of  that  God  who  holds  the  winds  in  His  fist,  and  the  waves 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  In  a  short  time  the  wind  veered  a 
point  or  two  in  their  favour  ;  they  got  the  ship  under  manage- 
ment, and  in  forty-eight  hours  she  was  safely  moored  in  the 
Thames.  At  the  request  of  the  captain,  the  Bethel  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  they  had  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for 
this  great  deliverance,  at  which  all  present  were  much  affected. 
A  friend  to  whom  the  captain  had  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
the  boys  went  to  them,  and  said  to  Dick,  "Was  it  you,  Dick,  that 
cried  during  the  gale  ?"  "  No,  sir,  it  was  not  I ;  it  v/as  Jack.  I 
was  not  afraid  of  being  dro\vned.  Don't  you  always  pray  for  our 
ship  ?"  "Yes  ;  and  did  not  you  pray  ?"  Yes,  I  did.  sir,  as  well  as 
I  could."  "  And  what  did  you  say,  my  lad  ?"  "I  said,  0  Lord, 
gave  my  master  1  O  Lord,  save  the  ship ;  let  Daniel's  God  now 
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pave  u?!."  "I  hope  you  ahvaTS  pray,  Dick."  "Yep.  sir:  ever 
Bince  the  prayer  meeting'  was  on  board  our  f^hip.  I  never  go  to  my 
hammock,  or  leave  it  in  a  morning,  without  prayer." 


CnAPTER   THE  SECOND. 

1—3.  CI")  Nisan,  or  Ah'ib,'^  the  1st  mo.  wine  .  .  him, 
pome''  think  on  a  festal  day.  now  .  .  presence,  it  was  un- 
becoming to  appear  in  the  royal  presence  with  any  signs  of 
sorrow.'  (2)  sad,  lit.  evil,  ill-favoured.  (8)  let  .  .  ever/ 
customary  salutation,  the  .  .  sepulchres,'  lit.  the  house  of  the 
graves  of  my  fathers. 

Proi-'uhniial  i/ifdi'inafinn. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Bedell  relates  that 
while  Bishop  Chase,  of  Ohio,  was  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Beck,  in 
Philadelphia,  he  received  a  package  from  Dr.  "Ward,  the  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  making  inquiries  relating  to  certain  property 
in  America,  of  which  some  old  person  in  his  diocese  was  the 
heir.  The  letter  had  gone  to  Ohio,  followed  him  to  "Washington, 
then  to  Philadelphia,  and  found  him  at  Mr.  Beck's.  When 
he  read  it  to  Mr.  B.,  the  latter  was  in  amazement,  and  said. 
*•  Bishop  Chase.  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  can  give 
you  information.  I  have  the  deeds  in  my  possession,  and  have 
had  them  forty-three  years,  not  knowing  ^hat  to  do  with  them, 
or  where  any  heirs  were  to  be  found."  How  wonderful  that  the 
application  should  have  been  made  to  Bishop  Chase,  and  he  not 
in  Ohio,  but  a  guest  in  the  house  of  the  only  man  who  possessed 
any  infonnation  on  the  subject ! 

4 — 6.  (4)  for  .  .  request,  the  king  in  a  gracious  humour. 
Nehemiah  might  have  sought  his  own  advantage,  prayed,  iirr 
Ifomihj.  (5)  said  .  .  king-,"  etc.,  having  prayed  to  be  guided 
rvhat  to  request,  and  that  he  might  not  be  denied.  ((>)  queen,* 
queen  consort  ;  supposed  to  be  Q.  Damaspia."  sitting-,  they 
nsually  reclined  in  the  East.  I  .  .  time,''  Neh.  did  not  leave 
Jerus.  till  ]  2  yi-s.  aft. 

Praijcr  hrfore  cli(>o<^in(]. — Two  things  strike  us  here.  1.  A  rare 
opportunity  for  worldly  advancement ;  2.  A  rare  treatment  of 
such  an  opportunity.  Now  the  principle  involved  in  such  an 
obligation — that  prayer  should  precede  choosing — is  of  universal 
obligation.  Three  things  show  the  wisdom  of  this.  I.  God  alone 
knows  what  is  best  for  us.  II.  God  always  desires  what  is  best 
for  us,  and  that  He  desires  our  happiness  is  clear — 1.  From  the 
capacity  of  enjoyment  with  which  He  has  endowed  us  ;  2.  From 
the  elements  of  happiness  with  which  the  world  abounds  ;  8. 
From  the  mission  of  His  only  begotten  Son.  III.  God,  in  answer 
to  prayer,  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  what  is  best  for  us.  Con- 
clusion:— Let  us  ever  act  on  the  principle  that  prayer  should 
precede  choice. 

The  r7tph{ a rc}'. —Xenophon  informs  us  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Median  (and  consequently  Persian)  cupbearers  discharged 
their  office.  He  admires  the  neat  and  graceful  manner  in  which 
they  poured  out  the  wine  and  presented  it  to  the  king.  From 
his  description  it  seems  that  the  cup  was  washed  in  the  kings 
presence,  and.  being  filled,  was  carried  to  the  king  and  presented 
to  him  on  three  fingers.  His  account  is  explained  by  existing  ! 
customs  in  the  East — according  to  which  no  servant  ever  grasps  i 
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lioti'  ed  by 
the  king' 

a  Est.  iii.  7. 

b  Bertheau. 

c  Est.  iv.  2. 

d  Da.  ii.  4,  iil.  9. 

«  "  This  ref.  to 
their  grnvo.s  iin- 
yjlies  a  be!i<!i  in 
thpir  re.surrec- 
tion.  cf.  (len. 
xlix  vn,  1.  24  25.' 
—  Woi'J.ncorth. 

V.  3.    J.  Saurin, 

iv.  48. 

rr.^-r,,  II.  Md- 
vill,  Facts,  i.  337. 


Nehemiah's 
request  of 
the  king- 


a  "  This  form  of 
.sneeeh,  so  fre- 
quent in  mouth 
of  >  eh.,  was  no 
atTfcted  stmiii  of 
court-hip,  hut  n 
just  exiii-e.^ision 
of  duty;  o  her- 
wi-^e  tliat  roji- 
f^ious  man  vvtiuld 
never  liave  us'd 
it." — /!/>.  li>aii<ier- 
sort,  i.  as. 


b  Heh.  slifcfaf.  Vs. 
\\^  10:  Da.  V.  2, 
3,2:} ;  cnlyM-oure 
iu  those  places. 


c  Ciesiis,  Ussfitr. 


d  V.  14.  xiii.  6. 


V  A.  R.  B,nnety 
ii.  l.'.r.;  V  / 
Fietclter,  iiL  SdX. 
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« Ifr.  Kitto. 


"Ejaculations 
are  swift  pie-s- 
sengerts  ill  at 
need  not  much 
lime  to  deliver 
their  errand,  iior 
nmvh  time  to 
return  again  to 
the  soul.  You 
may  point  your 
earthly  employ- 
ments as  /uen 
do  iheir  writings, 
with  stoiis,  and 
pauses  are  no 
hindrance. 

Communion 
•with  Gud  is 
moie  in  conver- 
sation with  ( iod, 
than  in  Cunt«m- 
plation  of  God. 

/  Wliitecross. 

he  asks 
letters  to  the 
governors 

a  Jox.  Ant.  viii. 
7,3. 

h  Ezr.  V.  5,  vii.  6, 
9,  28. 

It  has  been  noted 
that  after  tl)'> 
grant  of  the 
king  Persian  af- 
fairs—wliich  had 
not  gone  well  in 
E-'jpt,  etc.  — 
prospered.  — 
Worilgiroith ;  see 
also  Ah//.  Ussher^ 
Avnales,  110. 

C  liOberis. 


Nehemiah 
arrives  at 
Jerusalem, 
and  delivers 
his  creden- 
tials 
a  .los.  X.  10. 
ftxiii.  27,  23;  cf. 
Is.    XV.    6;     Jer. 
xlviii.  a,  6,  U, 


a  cup  or  other  vessel  which  he  g"ives  or  takes  from  his  master, 
but  rests  it  vipon  his  left  hand,  and  places  his  rig-ht  hand  lightly 
upon  it,  to  prevent  it  from  falling".  Thus  every  article,  however 
small,  is  carried  and  presented  with  both  hands.  ...  It  appears 
ali^o  from  Xenophon  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  cupbearer  to 
take  some  of  the  wine  from  the  cup  presented  to  the  king-  into 
his  left  hand,  and  drink  it  off,  to  assure  the  monarch  against 
poison.« — O'od  /tears  j/rai/rr. — A  lady,  who  had  just  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  had  a  strong-  impression  upon  her  mind  that  she  must 
instantly  carry  a  loaf  of  bread  to  a  poor  man  who  lived  about 
half  a  mile  from  her  house,  by  the  side  of  a  common.  Her 
husband  wished  her  either  to  postpone  taking-  the  loaf  of  bread 
till  after  breakfast,  or  to  send  it  by  her  servant  ;  but  she  chose  to 
take  it  herself  instantly.  As  she  approached  the  hut,  she  heard 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  Willing-  to  hear  what  it  was,  she 
stepped  softly,  unperceived,  to  the  door.  She  now  heard  the  poor 
man  praying,  and  among  other  things  he  said — "  0  Lord,  help 
me  ;  Lord,  Thou  wilt  help  me  ;  Thy  providence  cannot  fail ;  and 
although  my  wife,  ^^;'lf ,  and  children,  have  no  bread  to  eat,  and  it 
is  now  a  whole  day  since  we  had  any.  I  know  Thou  wilt  supply 
me,  though  Thou  shouldest  again  rain  down  manna  from  heaven." 
The  lady  could  wait  no  longer  ;  she  opened  the  door.  "  Yes," 
she  replied  ;  "  God  has  sent  you  relief.  Take  this  loaf,  and  be  en- 
couraged to  cast  your  care  upon  Him  who  careth  for  you  ;  and 
whenever  you  want  a  loaf  of  bread,  come  to  my  house."/ 

7 — 8.  (7)  governors,  or  sati-aps.  river,  Euphrates.  (8) 
forest,  prob.  near  Jerus.  ;  perhaps  -<3Etam,  7  ms.  S.  of  Jerus." 
gates  .  .  house,  official  residence,  according'  .  .  me,*  the 
king  appears  to  have  tried  in  this  to  reward  Neh.  for  his 
administration  of  affairs.  But  his  success  was  accord,  to  good 
hand  of  God. 

Letfrrs  of  introductwn. — No  person  of  consequence  travels  in 
the  East  without  a  letter  or  hattali,  that  is.  a  command  from  the 
Rasa,  the  governor,  the  collector,  or  officer  in  authority,  to  the 
different  chiefs  of  the  districts  through  which  he  may  have  to 
travel.  Were  it  not  for  this,  there  would  often  be  a  difficulty  in 
getting  supplies,  and  there  would  generally  be  a  great  delay  ; 
the  officers  would  be  insolent  and  overbearing,  and  the  purveyors 
would  demand  thrice  the  worth  of  the  articles.  The  letters  in 
question  are  generally  in  duplicate,  so  that  one  precedes  the 
traveller,  and  the  other  is  in  his  possession.  Thus,  when  he 
arrives  at  the  choultry,  or  rest-house,  there  will  always  be  people 
to  receive  him,  who  are  ready  to  furnish  him  with  supplies,  and 
coolies  to  help  him  on  his  journey.  Sometimes  they  declare  that 
they  are  in  the  gi'eatest  want,  that  they  cannot  get  rice,  have 
neither  fish  nor  fowls,  and  are  brought  to  the  lowest  ebb  of 
misery.*-" 

9 — 11.  (9)  letters,  v.  8.  sent .  .  me,  Neh.  went  as  an 
officer  of  the  king.  (10)  Sanballat,  landed  hy  the  army. 
Horonite,"  not  of  Belli -liovon,  12  ms.  N.W.  of  Jerus.,  but  of 
Horonaim  in  Moab.''  Tobiah.,*'  pleas'iny  to  Jehovah,  servant, 
prob.  had  been  a  slave.  Ammonite,  hence  no  friend  of  the 
Jews,  grieved,  or  enraged.  (11)  so  ..  days,  resting,  and 
observing  ;  and  prob.  hearing  conflicting  aces,  of  matters.  The 
enemy  beg.  to  intrigue. 
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^l  7^•^w  servant. — In  one  of  Mrs.  GaskelFs  stories,  an  old  servant 
7s  made  to  say  : — "  There's  a  rij^-ht  and  a  wronof  way  of  setting- 
a1»i>ufc  every thincT — and  to  my  thinking-,  the  rig-ht  way  is  to  take  ; 
a  thing-  uj)  heartily,  if  it  is  only  makin,'-  a  bed.  Why,  deary  me  !  ' 
making-  a  bed  may  be  done  after  a  Christian  fashion.  I  take  it, 
or  else  what's  to  come  of  sneli  as  me  in  hf  aven.  who've  had  little 
time  enongh  on  earth  for  clapping-  ourselves  down  on  our  knees 
for  set  prayers.  Just  try,"  she  continued,  "  for  a  day.  to  think  | 
of  all  the  odd  jobs  as  to  be  done  well  and  truly  in  God's  sight, 
not  just  slurred  over  anyhow,  and  you'll  g-o  through  them  twice 
as  cheerfully." — An,s)ver  to  'piaijcr. — A  short  time  since,  three 
Christians  fixed  by  agreement  on  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
doing-  a  large  business,  but  who  had  no  interest  in  Christ,  to  i 
make  him  a  subject  of  special  prayer.  They  agreed  to  meet  at 
the  same  hour  each  day  to  pray  for  his  conversion.  Having  done 
so  for  two  or  three  days,  they  said  to  a  fourth,  a  merchant,  •'  We 
want  you  to  go  and  talk  to  that  man  about  his  soul."  "  I  will 
go."'  he  said.  He  went,  found  the  merchant  in  his  countiug- 
house.  in  the  midst  of  business,  and  asked  him  for  an  interview. 
It  was  granted.  He  told  him  at  once  the  object  of  his  visit.  *'  I 
have  come  to  speak  to  you  about  Jesus."  The  man's  head  fell 
upon  his  breast.  He  was  silent.  ''  If  you  feel  that  you  need  a 
Saviour.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  His  salvation  is  free,  and 
that  you  may  have  it  if  you  will."  '•  Do  you  say  that  ?"'  he  aske  1. 
'•  I  repeat  it :  I  have  the  highest  authority  for  it."  said  the 
visitor.  "  Will  you  go  with  me  to  see  my  pastor  to-night  V  "  I 
will  go  to-night,"  he  replied.  That  evening  the  merchant  and 
his  friend  came  to  the  minister,  the  former  anxiously  inquiring 
for  Jesus,  and  sitting  with  the  simple  earnestness  of  a  little  child, 
begging  to  know  more  of  the  way  of  life. 

12 — 16.  (12)  arose, «  Xeh.  would  see  for  himself;  a  time 
"when  the  foe  was  not  present  with  plausible  tales  (.ycr  Homily). 
(18)  gate  .  .  valley,^  p-rr.  nr.  present  Jaffa  Gate,  on  the  W.  ;<■  it 
led  to  Valley  of  Hinnom,  dragon  well,  prob.  W.  of  Jerus.,  nr. 
Gihon.<*  dung-  port,  prob.  not  far  fr.  Jaffa  Gate.'  (14)  king's 
pool,  i.e.  of  Solomoi?  ;/  S.  of  Moriah.  no  .  .  pass,  no  beaten 
road.  (15)  brook,  Kidron.i'  (16)  rulers  .  .  did,  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  in  the  dusky  night  more  reliable  than  their 
daylight  communications.  They  must  have  wondered  at  his 
information.  ! 

XcJicmlah.  file  model  worlter. — Two  or  three  questions  to  clear  j 
the  way  :  Who  was  this  Nehemiah  \  when  did  he  live  .'  what  was  i 
the  work  he  now  set  himself  to  do  ?  what  prompted  him  to  this  I 
work  1     I.  He  works  tiioughtfully.    II.  He  works  independently 
{v.  12).     1.  The  opinions  of  others  cannot  determine  our  duty  ; 
2.  The  opinions  of  others  may  embarrass  us  in  duty.     III.  He 
worked  infiiaentially.     1.  The  people  saw  th.at  he  understood  the 
matter  ;  2.  The  people  saw  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
IV.  He  worked  heroically.     1.  Look  at  the  sacrifices  he  made  : 

2.  Look  at  the  enemies  he  encountered  ;  3.  Look  at  the  labour 
he  effect-ed.  V.  He  worked  religiously.  1.  His  impulses  to  act 
he  ascribed  to  God  :  2.  His  rule  of  action  he  derived  from  Him  ; 

3.  His  sacrifices  in  the  work  he  made  for  Him  ;  4.  Tlie  spirit  in 
which  he  performed  his  work  was  that  of  dependence  upon 
Him.'' 

Effects  of  earnestness. — A  peasant's  family  were  seated  in  their 


B.C.  rir.  415. 

c  lie  was  allied 
to  ^.ome  of  t/io 
chief  .1  e  w  8, 
liHiii-e  many  fa- 
vou  reii  hi  in. 
TliPre  \riis  also 
Suiiii^  cuuiiei-.ii(in 
hctw.  liiiii  nn4 
Eliashth.  tiie  il. 
priesi  (xiii.  4— U). 


V.  10.  T.  Brad^ 
bury,  ii.  293. 

Our  prayers  and 
God's  mercies 
are  like  two 
bue'kets  in  a 
welh  while  the 
0  >e  a-cpmis  the 
other  d^steud.s; 
S(»,  while  our 
prayers  ascend 
to  Gr  0  d  in 
heaven,  His 
blesBings  and 
mercies  descend 
to  us  upon  the 
earlh. 

"  Prayer  is  the 
chier  tliiog  that 
man  may  pro- 
seat  unto  Gv^d." 
—Hermes. 

Nehemiali's 
nig-ht  in- 
sr)eci:io»i  of 
the  w^alls 
a   Perh.   Ps.   cit 
was    written    at 
this  time. 
6  2  Ch.  xxvi.  9; 
Np.  iii    13. 
c  Robiuxon,  i.  472 ; 
Ferguson      in 
Smith's   Bib.  Die 
i.  Hf^7. 

d  Robinson,  i.  614. 
e  Seii  bt'rtlieau, 
16S,  but  the  site 
is  doubtful. 
/  Jose/iltus,  B.  J, 
V.  4.  2. 

g  Rol'iisnn,  i.  474. 
h  [)r.  Tliinitas. 
"  Earii'^sint^'ss  Is 
Mil  .  hear;e  Ine^^s. 
The  dilTereiice 
between  «u  car- 
ne<t  man  aud 
otiiers  is  just 
I  his,  that  w  hile 
thev  du  thn^s 
c^'ldly,  perfunc- 
torily, without 
inieresi,  heciiuse 
they  have  to  ba 
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done,  n  u  i  for  no 
oilier  iiMsou.  he 
pui.s  his  >vl).jle 
BOiU  ntj  y.is  la- 
bour, iioes  it  vv'ita 
/leMi'ty  goml  Will, 
wioli  a  viiTorous, 
ht^ilt'  y  /.  'al  jiU'l 
bevumse  lie  loves 
to  \o  it," — C,  M. 
Mtrry. 

i  O.  Mogridge. 

A  poor  woman 
was  offered  hali- 
a-sovereirfu  if 
she  would  not 
pray  all  day. 
Slie  1  ejected  it, 
paying,  ••  No,  sir, 
nor,  for  all  the 
wo'Ids  this  side 
heaven;  but  I'll  : 
ju^t  go  ask  the 
Lord  I o  help  you  ' 
to  believe  on 
Him ;  and  th^u 
you'll  love  prayer 
as  much  as  I 
do." 

"  Earnestnes3  is 
emhiisiasm  tem- 
pered by  reasou." 

f  F.  W  Robertson. 

Nehemiah 
tells  the 
rulers  of  his 
intention 

a  Ne.  i.  3;  Pa. 
xliv  13,  Ixxiv.  4; 
Jer.  xxiv.  'J;  Ez. 
V  14,  15   xxii.  4. 

6  2  Sa  ii.  7. 

e  Bersier 

The  missionary 
JoLin  Williams 
once  said  that 
two  little  words 
make  the  great- 
est mountains  of 
diirieuli.y  melt — 
*  t  r  y"  and 
•trust." 


Sanballat 


cottaore  when  the  thatch  on  the  roof  was  in  flames,  and  not 
knowing"  ot'  the  accident,  their  lives  were  in  great  danger.     A 
man  of  .slow  habits,  a  spinner  in  speech,  went  in  to  them  to 
explaiji  the  accident,  and  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  providing- 
for  their  safety  :  but  while  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  long- 
winded  observations,  another  man  rushed  in,  concentrating  all 
he  had  to  say  in  a  single  word,  ••  Fire  !  lire  1 "  when  the  alarmed 
throng    immediately    started    up,    and    hurrying    through    the 
cottage-door,  escaped   the  danger.' — Fruits  of  earnest iie.^s. — Do 
you  wish  to  become   rich  ?      You   may   become   rich  :    that  is, 
if   you  desire    it   in    no  half  way,  but  thoroughly.      A  miser 
sacrifices  all  to  his  single  passion  ;  hoards   farthings   and  dies 
possessed  of  wealth.      Do  you  wish  to  master   any  science   or 
accomplishment  ?      Give    yourself   to    it,   and    it    lies   beneath 
your   feet.      Time   and   pains   will  do   anything.      This   world 
is  given  as  the  prize  for  the  men  in  earnest :  and  that   which 
is  true  of  this  world  is  truer  still  of  the  world  to  come.     '•  The 
kingdom   of  heaven   suffereth   violence,   and   the   violent    take 
it  by  force."     Only  there  is  this  difference.     In  the  pursuit  of 
I  wealth,  knowledge,  or  reputation,  circumstances  have  power  to 
:  mar  the  wisest  schemes.     The  hoard  of  years  may  be  lost  in  a 
single  night.     The  wisdom  hived  up  by  a  whole  life  may  perish 
when  some  fever   impairs  memory.      But  in   the    kingdom  of 
Christ,  where  inward  character  is  the  prize,  no  chance  can  rob 
earnestness  of  its  exactly  proportioned  due  of  success.     "  AVhat- 
soever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap."     There  is  no  blight 
nor  mildew,  nor  scorching  sun,  nor  rain  deluge  which  can  turn 
that  harvest  into  a  failure.     '•  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures on  earth."  .  .  Sow  for  time,  and  probably  you  will  succeed 
in  time.     Sow  the  seeds  of  life — humbleness,  pure-heartedness, 
love ;  and  in  the  long  eternity  which  lies  before  the  soul,  every 
minutest  g-rain  will  come  up  again  with  aa  increase  of  thirty, 
sixty,  or  an  hundredfold.> 

17,  18.  (17)  then  .  .  them,  eic.,^  their  wonder  must  have 
been  great.  They  had  a  man  among  them  who  would  not  trust 
to  mere  report  :  a  man  of  independent  thought  and  action.  (18) 
they  said,  etc.,  encouraged  by  this  display  of  energy,  and  his 
royal  commission,  so  .  .  work,*  by  preparation,  and  prayer, 
and  mutual  congratulations. 

The  ruins  of  Jentsalem. — I.  Show  in  what  way  our  position 
reminds  us  of  Nehemiah's  times.  II.  What  his  example  should 
teach  us.  1.  Sorrow  ;  2.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice  ;  3.  The  greatness 
of  his  faith.'" 

DiUfjenee  explained.—  Diligence  comprises  both  the  impulse  of 
the  bowstring  that  despatches  the  arrow,  and  the  feather  that 
keeps  it  true  to  its  aim.  IJiligo,  the  Latin  word  from  which 
diligence  is  derived,  means  "  I  choose,"  "  select,"  or  "  love."  To 
be  diligent,  therefore,  is  to  resemble  an  eager  hunter,  who  selects 
tlie  fattest  of  the  herd,  and.  leaving  the  rest,  pursues  and  captures 
that  one.  Napoleon  I.  won  his  victories  chiefly  by  rapid  con- 
centration  of  his  forces  on  one  point  of  the  enemy's  line.  A 
b'irnit:g-glass  is  powerful  because  it  focalises  a  mass  of  sunbeams 
on  one  point.  So.  in  all  departments  of  activity,  to  have  one 
thing  to  do,  and  then  to  do  it,  is  the  secret  of  success. 

19,  20.  (19)  Geshem,  called  also  Gashmu."    Prob.  chief  of 
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Aiab  tribe  with  apjiointment  fr.  Persian  court.''  laughed, « 
tried  effect  of  ridicule.  The  -work  so  .yreat.  the  builders  so  few, 
and  their  means  so  small,  will .  .  king-,  they  turn  from  scorn 
to  charge  of  rebellion.  (20)  answered,  etc.,  a  reply  marked 
by  faith  in  God,  by  lofty  courage,  and  a  bold  counter-claarge.'' 

Tltr  zrcl  of  Krhcin'iah. — Whoever   engages  diligently  in  the 
work  of   God  must  expect   trials.     But  Nehemiah  encouraged 


B.C.  cir.  440. 

and  otliers 
scorn  the 
undertaking: 

a  vi.  6. 

6  iv.  7. 

Pa     xliv.    la, 


himself  in  the  Lord.     It  is  my  intention— 1.  To  set  before  youj  ixxix.  4,  ixxx.  6 

the  graces  he  exercised.    1.  His  confidence  ;  2.  His  zeal.   Admiring 

the  virtues  of  this  eminent  saint,  I  proceed — II.  To  commend 

them  to  your  imitation.     Be  ye,  my  brethren,  followers  of  him — 

1.   In   reference  to  God's  work  in  the  world  at  large  ;    2.    In 

reference  to  God's  work  in  your  own  souls.* —  A  new  year's  honiili/. 

— I.  An  honourable  name  Nehemiah  appropriates  to  himself  and 

to  his  fellow-labourers.     II.  A  holy  purpose  Nehemiah  had  before 

him.     III.  A  severe  strife.     His  work  does  not  prosper  without 

conflict.     IV.  A  true  support.    V.  A  conscious  fidelity.    VI.  A 

glorious  triumi^h./ 

Fruit  of  diligence. — Long  ago  a  little  boy  was  entered  at 
Harrow  School.  He  was  put  into  a  class  beyond  his  years,  and 
where  all  the  scholars  had  the  advantage  of  previous  instruction 
denied  to  him.  His  master  chid  him  for  his  dulness.  and  all  his 
efforts  then  could  not  raise  hun  from  the  lowest  place  in  the 
class.  But.  nothing  daunted,  he  procured  the  grammars  and 
other  elementary  books  which  his  class-fellows  had  gone  through 
in  previous  terms.  He  devoted  the  hours  of  play,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  hours  of  sleep,  to  the  mastering  of  these  ;  till,  in  a  few 
weeks,  he  gradually  began  to  rise,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
ehot  ahead  of  all  his  companions,  and  became  not  only  leader  of 
the  division,  but  the  pride  of  Harrow,  You  may  see  the  statue 
of  that  boy,  whose  career  began  with  this  fit  of  energetic  applica- 
tion, in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ;  for  he  lived  to  be  the  greatest 
Oriental  scholar  in  modern  Europe — it  was  Sir  William  Jones. 
When  young  scholars  see  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  attainment  on 
which  that  name  is  now  reposing,  they  feel  as  if  it  had  been 
created  there,  rather  than  have  travelled  thither.  No  such 
thing.  The  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  philosophy  once 
knew  no  more  than  the  most  illiterate  now  do.  And  how  did  he  i  for 
arrive  at  his  peerless  dignity  ?  By  dint  of  diligence  ;  by  down- 1  they  live,  it  does 
right  painstaking.!? — Dilufence. — Select  a  large  box  and  place  !°'*.  ^j^'®^  ^^[^ 
in  it  as  many  cannon-balls  as  it  will  hold ;  it  is  after  a '  ^^'^  '^  *"*'' 
fashion  full ;  but  it  will  hold  more  if  smaller  matters  be 
found.  Bring  a  quantity  of  marbles ;  very  many  of  these 
may  be  packed  in  the  spaces  between  the  larg-er  globes ; 
the  box  is  full  now,  but  only  full  in  a  sense  ;  it  will  contain 
more  yet.  There  are  interstices  in  abundance,  into  which 
you  may  shake  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  shot,  and 
now  the  chest  is  filled  beyond  all  question,  but  yet  there  is  room. 
You  cannot  put  in  another  shot  or  marble,  much  less  another 
cannon-ball,  but  you  will  find  that  several  pounds  of  sand  will  i  tciuptible  mean- 
elide  down  between  the  larger  materials,  and  even  then  between  ^llcher~ 
tlie  granules  of  sand,  if  you  empty  yonder  jug  there  will  be  space  I  ,.^.  *,  ., 
for  all  the  water,  and  for  the  same  quantity  several  times  re- !  pray  at  ail  piay 
peated.  When  there  is  no  space  for  the  great,  there  may  be  room  oft  amiss ;  and, 
for  the  little  ;  where  the  little  cannot  enter,  the  less  can  make  scekin;,'  grace  to 
its  way  j  and  where  the  less  is  shut  out,  the  least  of  all  may  find ,  p^^  Vi^/ 1^^ 


d  Ezr.  iv.  3. 

e  C.  Simeon,  il.A, 

f  Ooslerzee. 

Fear  secretes 
acids,  but  love 
and  trust  are 
sweet  juices. 

"Even  in  our 
days  faith  has  a 
hidden,  miracu- 
lous power  in 
every  believer. 
At  fliFt  miracles 
were  the  support, 
tliey  are  now  the 
object  of  faith." 
— liengel. 

Faith  never  rea- 
sons; sbe  actii 
from  her  own 
point  of  view, 
and  leaves  re- 
sults wuh  God. 

g  Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 

"A  great  many 
professed  Chris- 
tans  have  no 
other  idea  of  re- 
ligion than  that 
ic  is  the  means 
of  getting  to 
heaven  when 
they  die.  As  to 
doinfT  anything 
God     while 


you,  my  brethren, 
I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one  in 
five  huudrod  of 
such  professors 
that  will  reach 
heaven;  fortln^re 
is  magnuuimi  y 
in  true  religion 
that  is  ab)ve 
all      such      c  n- 
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would  urge  a 
■wiser  suit  than 
iisking  more/'— 
Cowjper. 


••Heav'n's  never 
deaf  bnt  when 
man's  heart  is 
dumb."— (^«ar/&s. 


names  and 
order  of  tlae 
builders 

•  Ne.  xii.  10. 

"  Eliashib,  for- 
ward in  erecting 
the  material 
walls,  but  neg- 
lected the  inner 
life  (xiii.  4,  7). 
An  example  of 
such  as  are  zeal- 
ous for  church 
restoration  and 
decoration,  with- 
out being  zealous 
for  purity  of 
faith  and  holi- 
ness of  life." 
— Wordiicoi'th. 

6  Jo.  T.  2,  see  Mb. 
Mus.  N.  T.  ii.  251. 

c  Jer.  xxxi.   38; 

Zee.  xiv.  10. 

d  1  Ch.  ix.  4. 

t  Nr.  fish  market 
(xiiL  Iti),  Ire- 
quented  by  fish- 
mongers fr.  the 
north,  i.e.  Tyre, 
2  Ch.  xxxiii,  U. 

/  Ezr.  ii.  35;  Ne. 
vii.  38. 

Q  N.  Itogers. 

"Attheworking- 
m  a  Ji's  house 
hunger  looks  in. 
Lui  daics  not 
enter:  v.or  will 
the  bailiff  or  the 
coiiRtabJe  enter: 
for  industr.N  pays 
debip,  but  de- 
Hpair  incTrenseth 
them.,'"-Frcinklin. 


ample  room  and  verge  enough.  Now,  tlio  clilig'eut  preacher  may 
not  be  able  to  preach  more  sermons ;  his  engagement  book  is 
crowded.  He  may  not  be  able  to  offer  more  public  prayers,  or  to 
search  the  Word  of  God  more  constantly  ;  there  is  as  much  time 
occupied  with  these  things  as  could  well  be  given  to  them.  Still 
there  must  be  stray  moments,  occasional  intervals  and  snatches, 
which  might  hold  a  vast  amount  of  little  usefulness  in  the  course 
of  months  and  years.  What  a  wealth  of  minor  good,  as  we  may 
think  it  to  be,  might  be  shaken  down  into  the  interstices  of  ten 
years'  work,  which  might  prove  to  be  as  precious  in  result,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  as  the  greater  works  of  the  same  period.  Little 
fishes  are  sweet,  and  these  little  works  might  possess  in  blessing 
what  they  lacked  in  bulk.'' 


CHAPTER    THE    THIRD. 

1—3.  (1)  Eliashib,"  God  restores ;  son  of  Joiakim,  son  of 
Jeshua.  sheep  gate,*  E.  side  of  Jer  us.,  nr.  present  St.  Stephen's 
Gate.  Meah,  hundred;  betw.  S.  gate  and  tower  of  Hananeel,* 
gvacAonslij  vovclisafcd  by  God ;  at  N.E.  corner  of  city.  (2)  nextj 
lit.  at  his  hand,  the  .  .  Jericho,  repairing  the  part  that  looked 
toward  their  own  country.  Zaccur,  mindful ;  a  good  name  for 
a  builder.  Jxaxi^'' 2)rom'tse  of  the.  Lord.  (3)  fish  g'ate,«  on  N. 
side,  nr.  the  tower.  Hassenaah,  thorny  ;  prob.  the  name  of  a 
toAvn — Sera  ah  ;S  some  of  whose  men  built  this  gate. 

Bcward  of  d'd'igence. — We  read  in  story  of  one  Furius  Cresinus, 
a  Roman,  who  was  accused  of  witchcraft  in  drawing  away  the 
fat  of  other  men's  land  into  his  own,  for  that  every  year  he  had 
great  crops,  and  his  neighbours  small  or  none ;  this  they  thought 
came  by  enchantment,  and  thereof  he  was  questioned  in  judg- 
ment. The  poor  man  brings  with  him  all  his  tools  of  husbandry, 
heavy  mattocks,  weighty  .ploughshares,  full-fed  oxen,  all  his 
irons,  much  bigger  and  stronger  than  his  neighbours',  and, 
lastly,  his  daughter,  a  strong  and  big  maid,  who  was  his  helper 
in  his  business,'  and,  setting  all  these  before  his  judges  and 
accusers,  cried  out  in  these  words,  "  '  Iloec  sunt  qmrites,  hcneficia 
mea  ! '  This  daughter,  these  oxen,  these  tools,  are  the  instru- 
ments of  my  witchcraft,  and  besides  these  I  use  none,  and  these 
with  diligence  I  apply."  This  is  the  way  to  have  great  and 
good  crops  of  grain  and  grace,  if  thou  lay  thy  hand  with 
diligence  to  the  plough,  and  have  fitting  instruments.  But 
withal,  ever  with  the  ploughman  be  looking  up  upon  the  sun  ; 
and  with  the  pilot,  who.  as  he  holdeth  his  hand  upon  the  stern, 
hath  his  eye  upon  the  star.  For  it  is  good  ground,  a  good  husband- 
man, and  God's  blessing,  that  bring  good  crops,  whether  for  soul 
or  \iO'ly.9— Thonghtfvl  indvstry. — A  gentleman,  named  Qnatre- 
'  mcr  Disjonval,  was  once  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  city  of 
Utrecht.  Without  a  companion,  without  books,  what  could  he 
'  do  in  his  solitary  prison  1  Apparently  nothing.  But  unwilling' 
to  be  idle  even  there,  he  gave  himself  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
habits  of  a  spider,  which  had  spun  its  web  within  his  cell.  He 
soon  found  himself  able  to  predict  changes  in  the  weather  from 
'  its  movements— a  trifling  discovery,  but  yet  vastly  useful  to  him 
I  in  the  issue  ;  for  the  next  winter  a  French  army  invaded  HollaJid, 
!  and  was  in  full  tide  of  victory,  when  a  sudden  thaw  stopped  its 
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progress,  and  led  its  chiefs  to  resolve  upon  a  retreat.     But  the 
prisoner,  who  had  learned  its  movements  fiom  his  jailer,  and  ! 
who.  from  the  conduct  of  the  spider,  judjred  that  severe  frost ' 
would  soon  return,  contrived  to  inform  the  French  of  his  opinion,  i 
They  put  faith  in  his  judgment,  and  maintained  their  ground 
The  frost  soon  returned,  as  he  predicted.     The  victorious  French 
comi)leted  their  conquests,  and  Dibjonval  was  set  at  liberty.  i 

4 — 7.  (-0  Meremoth,  7<^/V/7/Av ;  a  priest."  Urijali.^.//^/w^  c/" 
JcJuiaih.  ILoz,''  tJior/i.  Lieshullam, //•/>«</,  i.e.  of  God;  also 
called  Shallum.''  rriributiofi.  Berechiali,  whom  Jdunah  liaih 
blcsaid.  M-esheztxheel,  ddirered  of  O'od.  Zstdo'kfji/.sf.  Baana, 
son  flfajH'tctio/i ;  perh.  the  same  as  in  x.  27.  (5)  Ttkoites,  fent- 
dn.'filrr.f.  or  inivijui-hlowtrs.  (6)  eld  gate/ perh.  a  remain  of  | 
anc.  Jebusito  fortifications.  On  the  N.  betw.  fith  g.  aiid  g.  of 
Ephraim.  (7)  men  .  .  Mizpah,  fr.  4  to  iH  ^^-  to  the  N."VV.,  this 
part  faced  that  point,  throne  .  .  river,  prob.  the  official  resi- 
dence of  Persian  Exarch./ 

Idle  jnop/e.—  (See  Neh.  ii.  16,  v,  17,  whence  it  seems  that 
Kehemiah  got  as  little  real  sympathy  as  help  from  them,  and 
that  they  employed  their  '•  hours  of  idleness  "  in  laying  taxes 
upon  others.) — I.  A  solitary  exception.  Some  who  did  work. 
Who  ?  '•  Nobles,"  men  probably  of  larger  inliuence  and  infoi-ma- 
tion,  might  have  done  much.  II.  An  implied  cenyure.  Note 
was  taken  of  the  idle  ones  ;  they  were  not  passed  over  because 
they  were  nobles  ;  their  example  injurious,  their  time  mis.- pent. 
Leam  : — Let  us  seek  to  be  one  of  those  to  whom  the  Master  will 
say.  "  "Well  done." 

TJw  nuhlcs  uf  TcJwah. — So  haughty  they  were  and  high-minded, 
they  thought  it  a  business  below  their  greatness  ;  somewhat  of 
that  profane  Earl  of  "Westmoreland's  mind,  who  said  that  he  had 
no  need  to  pray  to  God,  for  he  had  tenants  enough  to  pray  to  Him. 
Not  many  mighty,  nor  many  noble,  saith  the  Apostle  ;  well  if 
any.  Tlie  lion  and  the  eagle  were  not  for  sacrifice,  as  the  lamb  and 
the  dove  were  ;  yet  the  old  nobility  of  Israel  were  forward  in  their 
staves  of  honour,  and  are  therefore  famous  (Num.  xxi,  18).^ — Per- 
tonal  (jfort. — According  to  Christ's  law,  every  Christian  is  to  be 
active  in  spreading  the  faith,  which  was  delivered  not  to  the 
ministers  but  to  the  saints,  to  every  one  of  them,  that  they 
might  maintain  it.  and  spread  it  according  to  the  gift  which  the 
Spirit  has  given  them.  Shall  I  venture  a  parable  '  A  certain 
band  of  warlike  knights  had  been  exceedingly  victorious  iii  all 
their  conflicts.  They  were  men  of  valour  and  of  indomitable 
courage  ;  they  had  carried  everything  before  them,  and  subdued 
province  after  province  for  their  king.  But  on  a  sudden  they 
Raid  in  the  council-chamber,  "  We  have  at  our  head  a  most  valiant 
warrior,  one  whose  ann  is  stout  enough  to  smite  down  fifty  of  his 
adversaries  ;  would  it  not  be  better  if,  leaving  a  few  such  as  he 
to  go  out  to  the  fight,  the  mere  men-at-arms,  who  make  up  the 
ordinary  ranks,  were  to  rest  at  home  ?  We  should  be  much  more 
at  our  ease  :  our  horses  would  not  so  often  be  covered  with  foam, 
nor  our  armour  be  bruised,  the  many  would  enjoy  abundant 
leisure,  and  great  thing's  would  be  done  by  the  valiant  few.'' 
Now,  the  foremost  champions,  with  fear  and  trembling,  under- 
took the  task  and  went  to  the  conflict,  and  they  fought  well,  as 
the  rolls  of  fame  can  testify  ;  to  the  best  of  their  ability  they 
unhorsed  their  f oea  and  performed  great  exploits.  But  still,  from 
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"  Abfcnce  of  oo- 
cu\  atiou  in  not 
Test,  a  iiiiud 
quite  xacaut  is  a 
Ujiijd  (^isirc'Bs'd." 
— Covj^er, 

a  Ezr.  \iii.  33. 

b  Perh.  it  v. as  he 
who  stuod  by 
Ezr.  when  le 
read  the  law,  Ne. 
viii.  4. 

c  Head  of  one  of 
thccouibes,  iCh. 
xziv.  10. 

dlCh.  iv.l2,lt 
Ezr.  vii.  2. 

e  Exit  for  Ana- 
iho'h,  Gibeah, 
Saiuuria,  etc. 

/  In  later  times 
the  Koni.  pio- 
toiium  was  ia 
the  ci'y.  Jla. 
XX vii. '27;  ilk.xv. 
16. 

Where  there  la 
light  it  will  hhow 
itbelf;  where 
there  is  leavea 
it  will  work;  and 
where  there  is 
life  it  wiil  act. 

"Condemn  the 
fault,  but  not  the 
actor  o(  it."— 
Hhakespeare. 

g  Trapp. 

In  tUe  museum 
at  r.uiterdani  is 
the  first  piece 
pa/nt'  d  by  the 
renowned  Rem- 
brandt. It  is 
roujih,  without 
marks  of  genius 
or  t-UiW.  and  un- 
inteiestii;?.  ex- 
cept t0  6.huw  that 
ho  began  as  lnw 
down  as  the 
lowest  In  the 
s  lu  e  gallery  ia 
the  niasieriiece 
of  ihepamearti-t, 
countpd  of  im- 
uionee  value. 
What  \eais  of 
patientstudyaud 
prac  ice  inter- 
vene between 
the  two  pieces  ( 
If   tkV   hav«»  umt 
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genius,  all  have 
ih.^  power  to 
work;  and  this 
is  5:;reacer  than 
geuius. 

"  A.   'avourife  il- 
lastrat'ou  auKJUg 
tho  /\i-;.b^  (,f  ex- 
treiiie  i'^leaess  is  j 
tho     uiau     that 
wovilil   »iot    turu  I 
bis  head  over  on  | 
his  pilluw  ih  u;"-!!  i 
the  luuddy  water  j 
leakiug    through  i 
the       ioof       feh 
plump    into    his  | 
eye." — Dr.  T/iom-  j 
ton. 

h  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 


a  Ex.  XXX.  33;  1 

Sa.  viiL  13  ;  Song 
iii.  6. 

6  The  word,  wh. 
occurs  ni  (.ire  ih  an 
WO  tiDjesinO.T, 
JB  only  here  and 
in  vi.  '2  rendered 
fortify. 

c  So  Wordsworth. 

d "  In  the  Ch.  of 
God,  every  man 
ought  to  endea- 
vour to  build  up 
a  wall  or  Chris- 
tian virtues  over 
against  his  own 
hiiuse,  and  to  for- 
tify his  own  heart 
ag.  the  assauits 
of  his  spiritual 
enemy," — Dede. 

The  total  loss  of 
lime  in  pure  con- 
tented idleness, 
needless  sleep, 
and  painful  list- 
lessness,  is  to  be 
condemned  v\  ith- 
out  mercy  as  the 
most  unqualified 
guilt. 

Idleness  is  a 
great  social 
crime  which 
carries  about 
with  it  not  only 
its  own  punish- 
ment, but  all 
suffer  who  come 
with'n  tv-e  pile 
of  itB  association. 


the  vcTy  hour  in  viiicli  that  scheme  was  planned  and  caiTied  out 
no  city  was  taken,  no  province  was  conquered.  Then  the  knighta 
met  together,  and  said,  "  How  is  this  ?  Our  former  prestige  is 
departed,  our  ranks  are  broken,  our  pennons  are  trailed  in  the 
dust ;  whal/  is  the  cause  of  it  ? "  When  out  spoke  the  champion, 
and  said,  "  Doubtless  it  is  so,  and  for  a  reason  clear  and  plain. 
How  did  you  think  that  a  slender  band  could  do  the  work  of  all 
the  thousands  ?  When  you  all  went  to  the  fight,  and  every  man 
took  his  share,  we  dashed  upon  the  foe  like  an  avalanche,  and 
crushed  him  beneath  our  tramp  ;  but  now  that  you  stay  at  home, 
and  put  us,  who  are  but  a  handful,  to  fight  every  battle,  how  can 
you  expect  that  great  things  should  be  done  ? "  So  each  man  re- 
solved to  put  on  his  helmet  and  his  armour  once  again,  and  hasten 
to  the  battle,  and  lo,  the  angel  of  victory  returned.  If  we  are  to 
subdue  the  earth,  every  one  of  us  must  join  in  the  fight.  We 
must  not  exempt  a  single  soldier  of  the  cross,  neither  man  nor 
woman,  rich  nor  poor  ;  but  each  must  fig'ht  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
according  to  his  ability,  that  His  kingdom  may  come,  and  that 
His  will  may  be  done  in  earth  even  as  it  is  in  heaven.  We  shall 
see  great  things  when  all  agree  to  this  and  put  it  in  practice.'' 

8—12.  (8)  goldsmiths,  of  whom  there  must  have  been  some 
kind  of  guild,  apothecaries,"  compounders  of  spices  and  per- 
fumes, fortified,*'  should  be  ''left  out,"  i.e.  they  omitted  a  pt.  of 
the  anc.  city,  and  restricted  the  circuit  within  a  narrower  range." 
(D)  ruler  .  .  Jerusalem,  or  half  of  the  district  round  Jerus, 
(10)  over  .  .  house,  the  part  wh.  faced  his  own  house,^  v.  23. 

Exanijjles  of  earnest nc!<s. — When  Dr.  Chalmers  occupied  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  the  College  of  St.  Andrews,  he  used  to 
gather  into  his  own  house,  each  vSabbath  evening,  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  of  the  vagrant  children  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  his  biography  states  that,  for  that  audience,  he  prepared 
himself  as  carefully,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  as  for  his  class  in 
the  University.  So,  on  a  winter-day,  through  frost,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  driving  snowstorm,  you  might  have  seen  him  walking" 
five  miles  to  fulfil  an  appointment  of  religious  worship  with  a 
little  company  of  rustic  people  at  Kilmany;  and  there,  amid 
some  illiterate,  shivering-  cottagers,  too  few  for  a  church  or 
chapel,  met  in  a  damp  room — an  audience  that  many  men  would 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  dismiss  at  once.  "  on  account  of  the 
weather,"  and  many  more  would  have  put  off  with  some  crude, 
unpremeditated  talk — he  preached  as  laboured  and  as  eloquent 
a  sermon  as  would  have  moved  to  rapture  and  wonder  the  learn- 
ing and  fashion  of  Glasgow  or  of  London.  It  is  only  of  such 
earnest  stuif  as  this  that  the  truly  commanding  persons  in  any  of 
the  elevated  ranges  of  action  or  of  learning  are  made. — Personal 
worji. — I  once  heard  a  story  of  an  American,  who  declared  he 
could  fight  the  whole  British  army,  and  when  he  was  asked  how 
he  could  draw  so  long  a  bow  as  that,  he  said,  "  Why,  this  is  what 
I  would  do  :  I  know  I  am  the  best  swordsman  in  the  world,  so  I 
would  go  and  challenge  one  Britisher,  and  kill  him  ;  then  take 
another,  and  kill  him.  Thus,"  said  he,  "  I  only  want  time  enough 
and  I  would  kill  the  whole  BritJ.^h  army."  It  was  a  ridiculous 
boast,  but  there  is  something  in  it  which  I  could  not  bring  out 
so  well  in  any  other  way.  If  we  want  to  conquer  the  world  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  rest  assured  we  must  do  it  in  the  Yankee's 
fashion ;  we  must  take  men  one  by  one,  and  these  ones  must  be 
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brought  to  Christ,  or  otherwise  the  great  mass  must  remain  un- 
touched. Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  are  going-  to 
convert  a  nation  at  once  ;  you  are  to  convert  the  men  of  that 
nation,  one  by  one.  through  the  power  of  God'a  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  not  for  you  to  suit  your  machinery  and  arrange  youi*  pkins  for 
the  moving  of  a  mass  as  such,  you  must  look  to  the  salvation  of 
the  units.'^ 

13 — 15.  (13)  valley  gate,  nr.  Ch.  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the 
W.  Zanoali,"  mav.sh.  11  m.  S.W,  of  Jerus..  now  Zdiiua.  dung 
gate,  ii.  18.  (14)  Beth-haccerem,''  house  of  the  r'lncijard. 
(15)  gate  .  .  fountain,  W.  of  city  :  and  S.  of  Valley  Gate  ;  nr, 
Jaffa  Gate,     part  =^  district,     of  .  .  Siloah/  S.E.  of  the  city. 

The  kind's  garden. — I.  This  brings  to  mind  the  garden  of  Para- 
dise which  the  Great  King  prejiarcd  for  man.  II.  The  garden  of 
Gethsemane  is  another  garden,  which  reminds  us  how  the  sin 
that  spoiled  the  first  garden  was  atoned.  III.  Our  heart  should 
be  a  garden  in  which  the  fruits  of  holiness,  the  results  of  that 
atonement,  should  be  found.  IV.  The  Church  is  as  a  well- watered 
garden.'' 

All  example  of  modern  activity. — Gladstone  is  a  marvellous 
man.  One  wonders  how  he  finds  time  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  details  of  everything  that  comes  before  Parliament ;  but 
he  does  so,  and  manages  to  indulge  his  tastes  for  art  into  the 
bargain.  Only  the  other  evening  I  saw  him  busy  over  some  old 
china  in  a  Wardour- street  establishment,  half  an  hour  before  he 
rose  to  deliver  a  long  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
greatest  men  have  their  weaknesses.  The  Prime  Minister  would 
walk  ten  miles,  or  pay  a  large  price,  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
cracked  cup  or  a  broken  saucer,  in  which  a  i^erson  devoid  of  his 
ceramic  judgment  would  see  nothing  at  all  to  admire.^ 

Work  for  Hear  en. — 

If  thou  have  thrown  a  glorious  thought 

Upon  life's  common  ways. 
Should  other  men  the  gain  have  caught, 
Fret  not  to  lose  the  praise. 

Great  thinker  !  often  shalt  thou  find, 

While  folly  plunders  fame, 
To  thy  rich  store  the  crowd  is  blind, 

Nor  knows  thy  very  name. 
"Wliat  matter  that  1  if  thou  uncoil 

The  soul  that  God  has  given — 
Kot  in  the  world's  mean  eye  to  toil, 

But  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  ? 

If  thou  art  true,  yet  in  thee  lurka 

For  fame  a  human  sigh. 
To  Xature  go  and  see  how  works 

That  handmaid  of  the  sky. 
Her  own  deep  bounty  she  forgets. 

Is  full  of  germs  and  seeds  ; 
Nor  glorifies  herself,  nor  sets 

Her  flowers  above  her  weeds. 

She  hides  the  modest  leaves  between ; 

She  loves  untrodden  roads  ; 
Her  richest  treasures  are  not  seea 

By  any  eye  but  God's, 


B.C.  44«. 


d  C.  H.  Spvrgeon, 


a  Jos.  XV.  34. 

6   Part  of 
trict  of. 


dis- 


c  A  subterranean 
water  courBe, 
1,750  ft.  long, 
fr.  Fount  of  the 
Virgin,  supplies 
it,  see  Robi/ison, 
i.  507. 

d  C.  H.  SpurgeoH. 

"A  man  Fhould 
inure  bimself  to 
voluutarj  labour, 
and  not  give  up 
to  indulgence 
and  pleasure;  as 
thei'  beget  no 
good  constitu- 
tion of  bodv,  nor 
knowlecigcof  the 
ruin  d ." — Hocratts. 

e  London  Letter. 

Laziness  growB 
on  people ;  it 
begins  m  cob- 
webs, and  ends 
in  iron  chains. 
The  more  busi- 
ness a  man  has, 
th"i  more  he  is 
fible  to  do,  for 
be  learns  to  save 
his  time. 

In  a  workhouse 
at  Hamburg, 
idlers  are  pun- 
ished by  being 
suspended  in  a 
Viaskoi  above  the 
t.iblcs.  so  that 
they  can  see  and 
smell  the  things 
provided  for  the 
industrious,  but 
are  not  allowed 
to  tapte  them. 

"A  man  is  re- 
lieved and  gay 
when  he  has  put 
his  heart  intihis 
work  and  done 
his  best; 
what  he 
said  or 
otherwise 
give  him 
peace."  —  £mei^ 
ton. 


buc 

has 

done 

stall 

no 
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[Cap.  iii.  16—25, 


B.C.  4-16. 
f  Household  Wds. 


a  Jos.  XV.  ."jS  ;  1 
Ch.  ii.  45 ;  2  Ch. 
xi.  7. 

b  IiobinsonA.S^)S: 
Stan!(.ii.  Sin.  and 
Pal.  4'5fi. 

C  1  Oh.  ix.  26. 

d  Jos.  XV.  44 ;  1 
Sa.  xxiii.  1 — 13; 
1  Ch.  iv.  19. 

e  Wordaxjcorth. 

V.  19.  "  Turning 
of  wall,  i.e.  the 
wall  across  the 
Ty  ropcean." — 
Burc'ay. 

"Natiu-e  knows 
BO  ])au8e  in  pro- 
gress and  de- 
velopment, and 
attaches  her 
curse  on  all  in- 
arCtion." — Goethe. 


a  See  Vulg. 

6  Barclay. 

«  Jer.  sxxii.  2, 
xxxi. 

The  covenant  of 
works  does  not 
promise  righte- 
ousness; the 
covenant  of  gijice 
promises  both 
life  and  righte- 
ousness. 

♦•Works  without 
fai'h  is  like  a 
fal  imau'^er  with- 
ou'  tire,  or  a  flsh 
without  water; 
for  though  there 
seem  to  be  some 
symptoms  of  life, 
yet  they  are  but 
the  presages  of 
death."—/.  Beau- 
mont. 

"The  most  pre- 
cious wine  is 
produced  upon 
the  sides  of  vol- 
canoes.  Now 
bold  and  inspir- 
ing ideas  are 
only  Ijorn  of  a 
clear  head  that 
standi  over  a 
glowing  heart." 
—Horace  Mam;. 


Accept  the  lesson — look  not  for 

Reward — from  out  thee  chase 
All  selfish  ends  ; — and  ask  no  more 

Than  to  fulfil  thy  place./ 

16 — 20.  (IG)  half  part,  see  v.  9.  Beth-zur,*  house  of  ths 
rod;,  now  Beit  Sur,  ab.  15  ms.  S.  of  Jerus.  unto  .  .  David,*  in 
Zion,  but  exact  site  is  not  certain,  pool  .  .  made,  prob.  at  or 
ab.  this  time,  unto  .  .  niig^lity,«  quarters  of  king-'s  bodyguard, . 
or  guard  of  temp.  (17)  Keilab.,'^  fortress,  prob.  ab.  8  ms.  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis ;  nr.  Hebron.  (19)  another  piece,  i.e.  the 
second  piece,  the  first  being-,  perh.,  that  of  v.  17,  or  r.  15.  t^20) 
earnestly  repaired,  Baruch,  "  provoked  to  godly  jealousy  by 
Ezra."* 

Willingness  to  rcorli  in  order  to  give. — A  man  in  W ,  who  de- 
pended for  support  entirely  on  his  own  exertions,  subscribed  five 
dollars  annually  in  support  of  the  Bombay  schools.  His  friends 
inquired,  "'  Why  he  gave  so  much,  and  how  he  could  afford  it  ?  " 
He  replied,  ''  I  have  for  some  time  been  wishing  to  do  something 
for  Christ's  cause  ;  but  I  cannot  preach,  neither  can  I  pray  in 
public,  to  any  one's  edification,  nor  can  I  talk  to  people ;  but  I 
have  hands,  and  I  can  work." — Unintentional  liheraUty. — One 
who  by  mistake  had  dropjoed  a  half-crown  into  the  plate  asked 
for  it  back,  offering  the  penny  which  he  intended  to  give.  Being 
a  rich  man,  the  reply  was.  "  Nay,  we  will  keep  the  half-crown, 
but  we  shall  give  you  credit  only  for  the  penny." 

21—25.  (21)  Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  v.  1.  (22)  men  . . 
plain,  of  the  Jordan,*  or  plain  nr.  Jerus.  (23)  over  .  .  house, 
V.  10.     (24)  another  piece,   v.  19.      (25)   tower  .  .  house, 

watch-tower  by  the  royal  palace,  in  the  fortification  of  the  wall 
of  the  palace.*  by  . .  prison,  scene  of  Jeremiah's  confinement.*' 
Good  ovorlis  mill  not  sate  vs. — The  eminent  Bishop  Butler,  not- 
withstanding his  blameless  life  and  signal  services  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  religion,  was  in  fear  of  death  from  the  consciousness 
of  sin  and  infirmity.  He  was  reminded  by  his  chaplain  of  the 
Saviour's  atoning  work,  and  the  passage  was  quoted,  "  Him  that 
cometh  to  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  This  was  a  message 
of  peace  to  the  dying  prelate,  who  shortly  afterwards  "  fell 
asleep." — M'orJi  and  j)rag. — Asa  and  Ira  were  two  brothers 
whose  farms  lay  side  by  side  in  a  fertile  intervale.  When  the 
young  corn,  the  oats,  and  the  barley  were  springing  up,  the 
weeds  took  advantage  of  the  rich  soil  and  came  up  with  them. 
"Do  you  see,"  said  Asa,  "  v/hat  a  hold  the  weeds  are  taking? 
There  is  'danger  of  their  choking  out  the  crops  entirely."  "Well, 
well,  we  must  be  resigned,"  said  Ira.  "  Weeds  as  well  as  grain 
were  a  part  of  the  Creator's  plan."  And  he  lay  down  for  his  usual 
afternoon  doze.  "  I  can  only  be  resigned  to  what  I  cannot  help," 
said  Asa.  So  he  went  to  work,  and  ]iloughed  and  hoed  until  the 
fields  were  clear  of  weeds.  "  The  army- worm  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood," said  Asa  to  Ira,  one  day.  "  It  has  eaten  its  way 
through  the  neighbouring  meadows,  and  is  fast  moving  towards 
us."  "  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Ira,  "  it  will  surely  destroy  what  the 
weeds  have  not  choked  out.  I  will  immediately  retire  to  pray  that 
its  course  may  be  stopped,  or  turned  aside."  But  Asa  rei)lied,  "  I 
pray  betimes  every  morning  for  strength  to  do  the  work  of  the 
day."    And  he  hastened  to  dig  a  trench  around  his  land,  whicli 
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the  army-worm  could  not  pass :  while  Ira  returned  from  his 
prayers  only  in  season  to  save  a  portion  of  his  crops  from  its 
SAvafifes.  '•  Do  you  see,  Ira  V  said  Asa,  another  morning-,  '*  the 
river  is  rising,  and  there  is  but  small  chance  of  preventing-  our 
farms  from  being-  overflowed."  "Alas!  it  is  a  judynient  upon 
us  for  our  sins  ;  and  what  can  we  do  I  "  said  Ira.  throwing-  him- 
self in  desptiir  upon  the  ground.  '"There  are  no  judgments  so 
severe  as  those  which  our  own  sloth  brings  upon  us,"  said  A.sa. 
And  he  went  quickly  and  hiro<l  workmen,  with  whose  help  he 
raised  an  embankment  that  withstood  the  flood  ;  while  Ira  wit- 
nessed with  blank  looks  the  destruction  of  his  wealth.  "  There  is 
one  consolation,"  said  he  :  "  my  children,  at  least,  are  left  me." 
But.  while  Asa's  sons  grew  up  strong  and  virtuous  men.  among 
Ira's  there  was  a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  and  a  suicide.  "  The  ways 
of  the  Lord  are  not  equal,"  said  Ira  to  his  brother.  "  Why  are 
you  always  prospered,  while  I  am  afflicted,  and  my  old  age  is  dis- 
graced ?  "  '•  I  only  know  this,"  replied  Asa,  "  that  heaven  always 
helped  me  to  meet  my  children's  faults  as  I  met  the  weeds,  the 
caterpillars,  and  the  flood  ;  and  that  I  never  presumed  to  send  a 
petition  upward,  without  making  toil  my  right-hand  servant,  the 
messenger  of  my  prayer." 

26 — 32.  (2(i)  Netliinims,"  the  meanest  persons,  as  well  as 
priests,  etc.,  aided  in  the  work.  Ophel,^  hill  S.  of  temp.  (27) 
Tekoites,  v.  5.  (28)  horse  gate/nr.  S.E.  of  temp.^  (2'J)  east 
gate,  E.  of  the  temp.  (80)  over  .  .  chamber,  prob.  a  store  cham.« 
in  the  temp.  (31)  goldsmith's  son,  v.  8.  gate  Miphkad, 
perh.  N.E.  of  temp../     (82)  sheep  gate,  v.  1. 

Christian  huihUng  tcr/'ins  at  honw. — "What  a  singular  scene  it 
must  have  been  in  old  Jerusalem,  after  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
when  the  resuscitation  of  the  city  was  going  on  ?  Nearly  every 
head  of  a  household  seems  to  have  worked  independently  of  his 
neighbours,  and  some  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  apply  their 
energies  in  the  best  way.  There  must  have  been  instances  of 
lost  labour  and  lost  time  ;  but  Nehemiah  especially  singles  out 
the  priests,  because  they  repaired  those  portions  which  lay 
nearest  to  them.  We  cannot  regard  this  as  an  act  of  selfishness 
or  laziness  :  evidently  it  was  a  prudent  and  practical  step  on 
their  part,  and  their  example  may  have  led  others  in  the  right 
course,  as  it  may  influence  us  also.  Do  we  build  over  against  our 
houses  ?  that  is.  do  we  undertake  the  piece  of  work  which  lies  to 
our  hand  to  do.  and  which  appeals  to  us  mutely  or  perhaps 
audibly  ?  For  human  nature  is  apt  to  be  speculative,  and  we 
fancy  at  times  that  we  can  build  more  artistically  and  agreeably 
at  a  distance  from  our  proper  domain,  or  upon  some  neighbour's 
•/)lot.  But  as  cliarity  begins,  yet  ends  not  at  home,  so  does,  to 
speak  figuratively,  Christian  house-building  and  wall-repairing. 
If  the  majority  of  workers  in  our  churches  devoted  themselves  to 
those  tasks  which  from  their  nearness  offer  such  facilities  for 
their  execution,  how  greatly  would  the  labours  of  our  pastors  be 
lightened,  and  how  much  more  rapid  would  be  the  progress  of 
true  Christianity  !  We  do  not  forget  the  claims  which  foreign 
fields  present ;  iDut  nothing  scarcely  is  more  hurtful  to  the  Chris- 
tian life  than  to  stand  waiting  and  wishing  for  work  which  is 
not  by  God  in  His  providence  marked  out  for  us.  So  that  it 
holds  good  in  evangelising  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  that  it  is  well  to  "  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  the  thing 


B.C.  44.5. 

" Eschew  th« 
id  e  lilV!  F|.  o, 
llee  from  ilu  njj 
n  o  u  fj  li  1 1  f  •  1  r 
n^ver  «')is  xhnut 
idle  br.iin  Imt 
bied  i>n  idla 
t'i'iiiyht."-7'w^tr- 
ville. 


"Ydelnes,  thatis 
the  ;?ato  of  all 
hanues.  An  ynil 
man  is  hke  nn 
hous  that  iiath 
nooiie  walics; 
tho  devcles  may 
en  I  re  on  ^-vcry 
tyde." — Chaucer, 


a  1  Ch.  ix.  r 

b  1  Ch.  xxvii.  S. 

I  I  dentified  by 
I  Rohinson  (i.  -J<>7), 
I  with  continua- 
,  tion  of  Moriah, 
{  S.  towards  Si- 
I  l"ani.  botw.  .Te- 
I  hoshap't  to   the 

to  tbe  W.  It  J3 
I  ah.  1,.5.')0  ft.  lons^, 
•2m  bd..  and  cnd.H 
in  rocky  bluff.  40 
or  .00  ft.  above 
pool  of  Siloam. 

c  Jer.  xxxi.  40. 

d  Joseph  us,  ix.  7, 
.S.  say.s  it  led  to 
Kedron. 

e  Gazophtihtcium, 
see  LXX.  aud 
Vulg. 

/Ez.  xliii.  21. 

rv.    28  —  .30.     .i. 

FaUer,  67C. 

"A.scvery  thread 
of  sold  is  valu- 
a.ble,  so  is  ("veiy 
niinut'^  of  time." 
— J.  Mason. 

A  motto  on  the 
walls  of  the  Del- 
ph  ian  teniplo, 
u scribed  to  IVri- 
ander.  one  of  tiie 
.seven  wise  mea 
of  t-J recce,  WH3, 
"  Xcthing  is  ini- 
pns-^ible  to  ilk* 
dustry." 
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[Cap.  iv.  1-0, 


B.C  445. 


ra^e  of  San- 
baliat,  etc. 

Foxes     were 

known  to  infest, 
in  great  num- 
bers, the  ruined 
and  desolate 
places  in  the 
mount  and  city 
of  Zion,  Lam.  v. 
18. 

Nehemiah's 
prayer 
o  P8.  cxxiii.  3,  4, 
cxxiv.,  cxxv., 
cxx.,  cxxi, 
cxxvii.,  cxxix. 
b  Wordstcortli. 
♦'The  impreca- 
tions invoked 
here  vany  seem 
harsh,  cruel,  and 
vinilictive.  But 
It  must  be  re- 
membered that 
Nehemiah  and 
his  fiit-nds  re- 
garded those  Sa- 
maritan leaders 
as  enemies  to  the 
cause  of  God  and 
His  people,  and 
therefore  as  de- 
Berviug  to  be 
visited  with 
heavy  judg- 
ments. The 
prayer,  therefore, 
is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  emanat- 
ing fr.  hearts  in 
■wh.  neither  ha- 
tred, r  e  v  e  n  g  e, 
nor  any  inferior 
passion,  but  a 
pious  and  patrio- 
tic zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and 
the  success  of  His 
cause,  held  the 
ascendan  c  sway." 
— Port.  Com 
c  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

conspirinsT 
of  the  enemy 
and  precau- 
tions of 
Nehemiah. 
aPs.lxxxiii.3-— 5. 
b   Hpb.  to   make 
an  error  in  it. 
•  Fs.  1. 15. 


knowTi  to  be  a  duty,"  because  in  that  case,  as  duty  will  succeed 
duty,  all  hesitancy  vanishes. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

1—3.  (1)  Sauballat,  ii.  10, 19.  that  .  wall,  this  occurred  bcf. 
the  events  narrated  in  cap.  iii,  (2)  will  .  .  day,  the  builders 
were  at  work  at  every  point  in  tlie  circuit  of  the  walls,  revive  .  . 
burned,  he  regarded  the  stones  as  calcined  aud  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose. (3)  Tobiah,  ii.  10,  19.  fox  .  .  wall,  the  wall  would  yield 
to  the  light  step  of  a  fox,  and  much  less  would  it  resist  a  siege. 

Co)itc,)n,]^fuous  exjjn-s.nons. — When  men  deride  the  workman- 
ship of  a  mason,  they  say,  "  Che  !  why,  if  a  dog  or  a  jackal  run 
against  that  wall,  it  will  fall."  "  A  wall !  why,  it  will  not  keep 
out  the  jackals." 

4 — 6.  (4)  hear,  etc.,  sev.  of  the  Pss.«  were  either  composed 
or  adopted  at  this  time.  (5)  cover  not,  etc.,  Ps.  Ixxxv.,  cix.  14. 
provoked,  "  the  verb  here  is  used  absolutely  for  provoking  God, 
as  De.  xxxi.  2i>."''  (6)  was  .  .  thereof,  of  the  intended  half,  for 
.  .  work,  the  great  secret  of  success. 

The  efficacy  of  zeal  and  d'digeticc. — Let  us  consider— I.  The 
reason  assigned  for  their  success.  1.  The  work  which  the  people 
had  to  perform  was  attended  with  many  difficulties  ;  2.  But  by 
zeal  and  intelligence  they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  it  with  in- 
credible despatch.  Notice — II.  The  instruction  we  may  gather 
from  it.  There  are  two  truths  that  may  justly  be  deduced  from 
this  history.  1.  In  everything  we  have  to  do  for  God.  zeal  and 
diligence  are  necessary  ;  2.  In  everything  we  have  to  do  for  God 
zeal  and  diligence  will  ensure  success.  Address — (1)  Those  who 
make  excuses  for  not  engaging  in  the  work  of  their  souls  ;  (2) 
Those  who  have  entered  on  the  Lord's  work.<^ — A  mind  to  twrh. — 

1.  A  comparison  suggested  :  many  have   a  mind   to — 1.  Talk  ; 

2.  Look  on  ;  3.  Find  fault  with  others  for  not  working  ;  4.  Find 
fault  with  the  work  done.  II.  A  fact  stated.  1 .  They  worked  : 
work  itself  is  generally  useful,  this  work  a  most  blessed'  one  ;  2. 
They  worked  willingly,  "  had  a  mind  ;"  work  done  willingly  the 
best  and  the  soonest  done  ;  3.  Worked  unitedly,  "  the  people  :"  they 
all  worked.  Learn: — We  should  all  be  workers  in  the  Sunday 
school,  teaching  or  learning  ;  and  learning  that  we  may  teach. 

Zeal. — An  Indian  having  heard  from  a  white  man  some  stric- 
tures on  zeal,  replied,  "  I  don't  know  about  having  too  much 
zeal  ;  but  I  think  it  is  better  the  pot  should  boil  over,  than  not 
boil  at  all."  "  Zeal  and  discretion  united  together  are  like  the 
two  lions  which  supported  the  tlu'one  of  Solomon  ;  and  he  which 
hath  them  both  is  like  Moses  for  mildness,  and  like  Phinehas  for 
service  ;  therefore,  as  wine  is  tempered  with  water,  so  let  discre- 
tion temper  zeal." 

7—9.  (7)  wroth,  they  first  ridiculed  the  undertaking  as  im- 
possible of  execution.  The  walls,  now  half  the  intended  height, 
gave  promise  of  completion.  (8)  conspired'*  .  .  hinder,^  they 
thought  to  demolish  the  work,  and  in  some  way  to  intimidate  the 
builders.  (9)  we  ,  .  God,*  they  did  not  depend  on  their  own 
prowess  or  sagacity,  set  .  .  them,  they  used  means  as  well  m 
prayed. 
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The  character  of  Kelt pmlah. — We  seem  unable  to  find  a  singflc 
fault  to  counterbalance  his  many  and  gfreat  virtues.  For  pure  and 
disinterested  patiiotism  he  stands  unrivalled.     Every  act  of  his 
during-  his  government  besjxiaks  one  wlio  had  no  selfishness  in 
his    nature.      All  he  di<l   was    noble,   generous,    high-minded, 
courageou-^,  and  to  the  highest  degree  upright.     But  to  stern 
integrity  he  united  great  humility  and  kindness,  and  a  princely 
hospitality.     As  a  statesman  he  combined  forethought,  prudence, 
and  sagacity  in  counsel,  with  vigour,  promptitude,  and  decision 
in  action.     In  dealing  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  was 
wary,  penetrating,  and  bold.     But  in  nothing  was  he  more  re- 
markable  than  for  his  piety,  and  the  singleness  of  eye  with  , 
which  he  walked  before  God.     He  seems  to  have   undertaken  1 
everything  in  dependence  upon  God.  with  prayer  for  His  blessiuf  ' 
and  guidance,  and  to  have  sought  his  reward  only  from  God.''        I 

10—12.  (10)  Judah,  hindrances  without,  and  complaints  with-  ' 
in.  strength . .  decayed,  exhausted  by  excessive  toil  and  watch- 
ing. (11)  they  .  .  tliem,  and  caused  these  rumours  of  some  sudden 
attack  or  night  assault  to  be  circulated,  so  as  to  cause  a  constant  \ 
and  disheartening   fear.     (12)  ten  times,"   again   and    again  i 
travellers  to  Zion  brought  rumours  of  impending  dangers,  and 
reports  of  intended  mischief ;  and  builders  living  at  a  distance 
N.  fr.  the  city  spoke  of  molestations. 

Biirdcna  and  ruhhi.^h. — I.  "Who  are   spiritually   the    burden- ' 
bearers  in  the  text  ?  and  what  are  the  burdens  ?     1.  Penitents.  I 
who  are  burdened    with    a  guilty  conscience — with  a  fear  of  j 
death — with  a  dread  that  they  shall  not  attain  mercy  ;  2.  Be-  ! 
lievers.  who  are  burdened  with  a  wicked  heart — persecutions —  ■ 
afflictions — violent  temptations.      II.  When  may  it  be  said  their  : 
strength  decays?      1.  Of  penitents  when  they  give  up  hope  of, 
obtaining  mercy — when  they  grov/  sick  of  duty — when  they  give  1 
way  to  sin  ;  2.  Of  believers  when  they  do  not  bear  persecution 
with  patience,  or  afflictions  with  resignation — when  they  do  not  ^ 
watch  against  temptation — when  they  do  not  seek  for  complete  j 
holiness.     III.  The  rubbish.     1.  There  is  much  rubbish  amongst  j 
professors  in  general ;  2.  Much  ignorance  in  penitents  ;  3.  Much  j 
indwelling  sin  in  babes  ;  4.  Much  sloth  in  all  classes  of  Chris-  , 
tians  ;    5.  Much  iiTegularity  in  their  lives.      IV.  This  rubbish  | 
hinders  the  walls  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  from  being  built. 
1.  It  keeps  penitents   from   obtaining   pardon  ;    2.  Babes   from 
growing  in  grace  :  3.  The  stronger  from  being  sanctified  ;  4.  It 
hinders  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  from  being  useful ;  o.  Till 
this  is  removed  we  cannot  expect  a  universal  blessing,  nor  a  pure 
Church.^ 

Duration  of  ivorTis. — A  party  of  surveyors  in  Arizona,  engaged 
in  exploring  the  country  for  railroad  routes,  lately  came  upon 
some  very  extensive  ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Colorado 
River.  They  extend  along  the  river  for  many  miles.  Some  of 
the  walls  of  buildings  are  yet  in  place,  and  stand  six  or  eight 
feet  high.  The  streets  may  be  traced  for  miles.  The  old  iiTigat- 
ing  canals  and  ditches  are  yet  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  and 
may  be  traced  for  miles  also.  The  ground  is  strewed  with 
broken  crockery.  The  party  found  some  nearly  whole  vessels  of 
curious  form.  Many  of  the  walls  of  the  buildings  were  built  of 
hewn  store,  and  pu'.  up  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  To  all  appear 
ftace,  hero  once  stood  a  city  of  many  thousand  inhabitants    ^^'^ ' 
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V  9.  W.Jay,Shori 
Disc.  i.  -lUi :  R.  p, 
Buili'iro'ii,  li.  216. 
'■  The  Are  of  dis- 
cord  turns  a 
house  intoali'tla 
hell,  full  of  tha 
torinentiii<»  pas- 
sions, sorrow  and 
and  au^'uisi).  dis- 
dain and  despite, 
miliceand  envy, 
that  blast  the 
mo.-t  flourishing 
families."— JK. 
Lutes. 
d  Ld.  A.  Jlervey. 

rumours  and 
threats  of 
tiie  enemy 

a  Ge.  xxxi  7. 

"  The  Jews  who 
dwelt  near  tho 
enemy,  and  were 
harassed  by 
them,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Neh, 
lor  help,  sent  to 
him  ten  times, 
audsaidtbatfoea 
would  be  upoQ 
them  every- 
wQere,  wherever 
their  brethren 
had  Ictt  them  to 
return  and  build 
the  city;  see©.  15, 
and  see  also  v  22, 
whence  it  ap- 
pears that  some 
of  the  buiiders 
came  up  f  r.  neigh- 
bouring Tilliges 
to  build,  as  re- 
lated, iii.  2—7."— 
Wordsworth. 

b  W.  Stevens. 


"  I  look  upon 
indolence  as  a 
sort  of  suicide; 
for  the  man  ia 
effectually  de- 
stroyed, though 
the  apiietito  of 
the  brnte  may 
survive."  —  C/teS' 
ttfjidd. 

"  Earnestneaa 
alone  mnkes  life 
eternity."  —  Cat* 
iylc 
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the  people 
guarl  and 
watch, 
and.  work 

a  .V'lte  the  ail  vice 
of  Xostorto  A^a 
niemuon*,  atxi 
al-^o  disposition 
of  Athenian 
tro  >ps  at  Mai'a- 
thoi. 

h  Nu.  xiv.  9  ;  De. 
i.  ■.>!),  X.  17. 
e  Job  V.  12. 
r.  14.  R.  Dicken- 
son. 233;  Dr.  J. 
Gar  dinar,  1. 
''This  is  a  maxim 
wbich  1  have  re- 
ceivxl  by  here- 
ditary tralition, 
not  onV  from 
my  father,  but 
also  from  my 
grandfather  and 
his  ancestors, 
that  after  what 
I  owe  to  God, 
nothing  should 
be  more  dear  or 
more  sacred 
than  the  love 
and  respect  I 
owe  to  my 
country."— i>e 
Thou. 
d  Tacitus. 

half  to  build 
and  half 
to  guard 

a  "  Dextra  tenet 
calamum.  striat- 
um teuet  altera 
ferrum." — Ovid. 
Th»re  is,  for 
every  one  of  us, 
a  world  to  ba 
ovfrcorae;  flesh 
to  be  subdued  to 
the  spirit;  Satjvn 
to  be  resisted; 
Chri.st  to  be 
glorified.  Th'n-e 
is  a  work  which 
is  great,  difficult, 
and  continufius. 
ETery  day  lirinf,'8 
its  proper  work ; 
every  relation  of 
life  brings  its 
duties;  every 
Cpportuuity 


they  Avere,  or  to  what  tribe  they  belong-ed,  there  is  no  record  left 
to  show.  On  the  east  bank  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  structure  or 
castle,  covering-  several  acres  of  land  :  some  of  the  walls  are  yet 
standing  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

13—15.  (lo)  lower  .  .  wall  (se/^  v.  (5),  most  open  to  attack. 
Men  should  espoci-.illy  defend  the  weak  side  of  their  character, 
while  still  building-  it  up.  higher  places,  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  defend  the  "  lower"  places,  set  .  families,^  one 
part  to  fight  while  another  worked  :  one  family  to  stimulata 
another.  (14)  remember  the  liOrd,*  the  best  of  all  argu- 
ments for  patriotic  courage,  fig-ht  .  .  houses,  the  true  patriot 
should  be  disinterested  (15)  that  .  .  us,  what  their  evil  designs 
were.  God  .  .  nought,*  by  discovering  their  plans,  by  giving 
wisdom  to  Neh.,  and  patriotism  to  the  people. 

Patriotic  war. — I.  Its  purpose — to  fight  for  home,  and  friends, 
and  kindred.  II.  Its  characteristic — defensive.  III.  Its  spirit 
— religious.  Remember  the  Lord.  If  men  in  war  remembered 
the  Lord,  their  wars  would — 1.  Be  seldom  undertaken  ;  2.  Be 
seldom  unjustifiable  ;  3.  Be  seldom  any  other  than  defensive. 

Encouraging  exhortations. — The  ancients  appear  to  have  done 
more  to  excite  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  than  merely  exhorting 
them  to  be  courageous.  This  will  appear  in  the  following  cita- 
tion :  "  A  circumstance  which  greatly  tends  to  inflame  them 
with  heroic  ardour,  is  the  manner  in  which  their  battalions  are 
formed.  They  are  neither  mustered  nor  imbodied  by  chance  ; 
they  fight  in  clans,  united  by  consanguinity,  a  familv  of  warriors: 
their  tenderest  pledges  are  near  them  in  the  field.  In  the  heat  of 
the  engagement  the  soldier  hears  the  shrieks  of  his  wife  and  the 
cries  of  his  children  These  are  the  darling  witnesses  of  his 
conduct,  the  applauders  of  his  valour,  at  once  beloved  aiid 
valued.  The  wounded  seek  their  mothers  and  their  wives  ;  un- 
dismayed at  the  sight  the  women  count  each  honourable  scar, 
and  suck  the  gushing  blood  ;  they  are  even  hardy  enough  to 
mix  with  the  combatants,  administering  refreshment,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  deeds  of  valour."'* 

16 — 18.  (16)  half .  .  work,  etc.,  no  doubt  divided  ace.  to 
ability  as  well  as  numbers.  Judicious  ch.  organisation  needful 
to  success,  habergeon,  see  Ex.  xxviii.  32.  rulers  .  .  Judah, 
head-quarters.  (17)  every  .  .  weapon,"  perh.  fig.  express.;  perh. 
the  meaning  is  that  workers  and  fighters  alternated.  (18) 
builders  .  .  builded,  ready  both  to  work  or  fight,  lie  .  .  me, 
to  give  the  appointed  signals,  v.  20. 

Division  of  (lilt  II . — I.  If  all  men  performed  the  same  kind  of  duty, 
many  duties  would  be  left  undone.  II.  If  men  always  selected 
their  own  duties,  the  disti'ibution  of  workers  would  be  often  dis- 
proportionate to  the  work  to  be  done.  III.  Men  in  the  discharge 
of  one  duty  should  not  think  lightly  of  the  duty  performed  by 
othei's,  or  imagine  the  calling  of  others  more  honourable  than 
their  own. '  IV.  In  the  distribution  of  .work  the  fitness  of  the 
worker  should  be  considered.  V.  All  real  work,  whatever  ita 
nature,  is  honourable. 

lirarrrg  in  work. — Charles  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden, 
whilst  besieged  in  Stralsund,  was  one  day  dictating  a  letter  to 
his  secretary,  when  a  bombshell  from  the  enemy's  works  fell 
upon  the  house  in  which  he  was,  broke  through  the  roof,  and 
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burst  close  to  the  apartment.  The  adjoining-  floor  -was  shivered 
to  pit'ces  ;  but  his  own  room  was  uninjured.  Tlie  report  of  the 
shell,  however,  which  seemed  to  crush  the  whole  house  to  piece.s. 
alarmed  the  secretary  :  and  his  pen  fell  from  his  hand  "  What's 
the  matter  V  said  the  king  to  him.  with  a  composed  countenance. 
'•  Why  do  you  not  continue  writing- 1 "  "  Most  gracious  sire.'* 
rej)lit'd  the  latter — ••the  bombshell!"'  ''"Well."  said  the  king, 
'•  what  has  the  bombshell  to  do  with  the  letter  ?  Go  on  with  the 
-WTiting." 

19 — 23.  (19)  "we  .  .  another,  a  thin  line  of  defenders,  much 
spread  out.  (20)  place  .  .  us,  the  trumpet  was  to  be  blown 
where  the  attack  was  imminent.  (21)  half  .  .  appeared,  there 
were  no  short-timers  here.  (22)  let  .  .  Jerusalem,  see  v.  12. 
danger  to  builders  by  going  far  from  city,  that  .  .  us,  and 
safer  for  them  also,  and  .  .  day,  workmen  should  not  live  too 
far  fr.  their  work.  (2;})  none  .  .  clottes,  disregard  of  personal 
comfort,  saving"  .  .  washing,"  personal  ablutions  and  religious 
purifications  attended  to. 

Th^'  appointed  sHpuil. — I.  While  at  work.  God's  servants  are 
often  separated  widely  from  each  other.  Thus  missionaries  in 
their  fields  of  labour.  Men  of  the  same  town,  and  who  studied 
side  by  side  a,t  college,  are  often  in  toil  far  asunder.  II.  When 
the  trumpet  of  the  last  day  is  blown,  the  army  of  workers  will  be 
gathered  together.  III.  Let  us  try  to  do  our  work  well,  and 
toil  patiently,  and  listen  earnestly  for  the  signal  that  shall  tell 
us  that  our  warfare  is  accomplished,  and  our  toils  are  over. 

Worhlnfi  vicn. — It  is  not  given  to  all  to  be  masters  of  song,  like 
Bums  ;  of  art  like  Palissy  or  Gibson  ;  of  engineering  skill,  like 
Stephenson  ;  of  critical  acumen,  like  Gifford  ;  or  of  abstract 
science,  like  Ferguson  or  the  elder  Herschel  ;  yet  these,  at  first, 
were  all  poor  or  working  men.  who  gained  their  education  by 
their  own  efforts — who  did  battle  with  pinching  poverty,  lack  of 
educational  means,  prejudice  of  class,  and  all  those  lions  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  men  of  weaker  mould,  who  let  "  I  dare  not '' 
wait  upon  •'  I  would.''  All  cannot  be  field-marshals  in  the  army 
of  life  :  but  somewhat  lower,  yet  very  honourable  grades,  have 
been  obtained  by  men  once  in  the  ranks,  who.  while  never  for  a 
moment  despising  the  labour  by  which  they  gained  honest  bread, 
were  not  disposed  to  consider  that  working,  eating,  and  sleeping 
are  all  that  is  worth  living  for.  Their  daily  labour  honestly  and 
intelligently  perfoi-med.  they  felt  themselves  to  be  fi-ee  citizens 
of  the  empire  of  thought,  in  which  true  men  take  rank  according 
to  what  they  essentially  are.  quite  independently  of  the  conditions 
of  their  life.  When  the  sun  shines,  it  shines  for  all.  lord  or 
labourer  ;  and  the  precious  instincts  which  make  men  believe  in 
good  and  beautiful  things,  treasure  up  and  nourish  the  sugges- 
tions of  universal  nature,  and  cultivate  the  talents  entrusted  to 
their  care,  are  bestowed  as  imjiartially  as  the  sunshine.  Look 
into  any  biographical  dictionary,  and  you  will  see  hoAv  little  the 
circumstances  of  early  life  have  been  able  to  impede  the  careers 
of  really  great  men.  Real  mental  energy  soon  masters  them,  and 
makes  them  even  subservient  to  its  will. — Jlcijard  for  the  poor. — 
On  one  occasion,  as  the  Rev.  Edmund  Jones  was  returning  home 
over  the  mountains,  from  places  where  he  had  been  dispensing 
the  word  of  life,  he  accidentally  met  a  poor  creature,  almost 
naked,  and  perishing  with  cold.  Such  an  object  could  not  fail  to 
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bring.s  if.s  own 
responsihilitv. 
But  the  forp.Miui 
lirnior  never  sets 
ftltout  ihe  gif  It 
w.rk  of  tho 
Cyiiistian  life  in 
real  earnest:  he 
seems  t  >  have  no 
idea  that  what 
he  hears  iy 
nieant  to  inHu- 
ence  his  practice. 

the  pre- 

conceried 

si«-nal 

(/  ()!•,  '•  Evpryore 
weut  with  his 
weapon  for 
water"  (Jud.  v. 
11). 

"Nehem  iah'a 
vigilance  Mutici- 
paled  every  liiffl- 
ciilty  —  his  pru- 
dent mea.«urea 
df-feated  every 
ohstruciion.  and 
with  astonishing 
rapidity  this  .Je- 
ru  sa  lera  was 
ma'^e  a.irain  'a 
city  fort; iii'd.'  "- 
Dr.  Jan  I  iff  on. 
V.  21.  '•  Thus  did 
the  peoi  lo  la'  our 
fiom  tiie  earliest 
diwn  lill  the 
latest  glimpse  of 
evening  ii.'h'. 
•  Well,  Tami  y, 
have  yon  found 
your  catile?' 
•Found  them? 
no  I  and  I  wan- 
dered from  ihe 
rising  east,  till 
the  stars  ap- 
peared.' 'At 
what  timedo  you 
intend  to  leav» 
the  temple?' 
'Not  till  the  stars 
apjicar.'  '  When 
do  you  expect 
the  guests?' 
'Immediately 
when  the  stira 
apjiear.'  "  —  A'o- 
berts. 

"  M«ke  th"  mo-.t 
(f  time,  it  fl:c^ 
away  so  fa-t ; 
yet  method  will 
tc'jch  jou  to 
save  time."  — 
Go  the. 

"Oh!  what  ■ 
thin;.',  ye  go.ls.  is 
Bcoru  or  pity; 
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heap  on  tue,  hea- 
ven, the  tipal  of 
all  mankind,  kad 
nie  wiih  en^y, 
malice,  detesta- 
tion; let  lue  be 
horrid  to  all  ap- 
prel  erisiun;  let 
the  world  shun 
me,  so  I  's  ape 
but  scorn." — Lze. 
b  WhitLcrost. 
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complaints 
of  debt, 
morts'ag-e, 
and  bondage 

a  •!  Cor.  vii.  5. 

6  Ex.  XX ii.  25. 

"The  rank  is  but 
the  guinea's 
staoip.  the  man's 
the  gold  lor  all 
that." —  Hums. 

e  Is.  Iviii.  7. 

d  Ex.  xxi.  7 ;  Le. 
XXV.  3'J. 

On  whole  cap., 
Bee  /ip.  Hall, 
Coiit. 

"Some  ha V e 
estates  and  no 
children  to  in- 
herit  them; 
others  have 
childien  and  no 
fstates  to  leave 
them:  thi  se  that 
have  both,  have 
reason  to  be 
thankful ;  those 
th^t  have  nei- 
ther, may  the 
better  be  con- 
tent."— M.  Henry. 

"Covetousness, 
by  a  ^'lecdiness 
of  jiettiiig  more. 
deprivt'S  itself  of 
the  true  end  of 
^ettitiij ;  it  loses 
the  enjoyment  of 
wha^    is  got."^ 

"  To  save  hie 
only  care;  so 
things  seeai 
riglit,  no  matter 
wh;it  they  are." 
—V/iuro'i'iil, 


work  upon  the  tender  sympathies  of  his  heart.  Having  no  money, 
he  actually  stripped  himself  of  his  shirt,  and  what  other  clothea 
he  could  spare,  and  gave  them  to  him ;  and  after  conversing  with 
him  about  the  state  of  his  soul,  and  commending  the  miserable 
creature  to  God  in  prayer,  he  pursued  his  journey.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  his  house.  Mrs.  Jones  was  alarmed  at  his  extraordinary 
appearance,  and  hastily  inquired  if  anything  disastrous  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  The  good  man  soon  quieted  her  fears,  by  relati])g 
the  particulars  of  what  had  occurred.  "  You  did  well,  my  dear," 
said  she  ;  "^  you  have  other  clothes  to  put  on  ;  let  us  be  thankful 
to  God  that  we  are  not  in  the  poor  man's  circumstances."* 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

1 — 6.  (1)  cry  .  .  Jews,  internal  sti-ife  now  increased  the  toil 
of  the  great  reformer."  (2)  take  up,  or  buy,  as  v.  3  ;  having  no 
means  of  living  they  asked  for  rations.  (3)  we  .  .  lands,  etc., 
to  such  extremities  were  they  reduced.  (4)  we  .  .  tribute, 
etc.,  borrowed  upon  usury,  v.  7,  contrary  to  law.*  (5)  yet  .  . 
brethren,*^  we,  the  poor,  are  of  the  same  ancestry  as  the  rich, 
neither  .  .  them,^  hence  their  appeal  to  Neh. 

Unhrotlierlij  oppression. — I.  The  text  teaches  us  that  men  of  the 
same  church  who  are  giving  up  much  for  the  Lord  should  be 
dealt  with  with  consideration.  II.  That  even  good  men  are  apt 
to  be  forgetful  of  the  claims  of  others,  in  their  creed,  and  worldly 
carefulness.  III.  That  love  of  money  is  apt  to  blind  us  to 
social  claims. 

D'ls'i ntercsted poi'erty . — In  the  hard  frost  of  the  year  1740,  the 
benevolent  Duke  of  Montague  went  out  one  morning  in  disguise,  as 
was  his  favourite  practice,  in  order  to  distribute  his  bounty  to  his 
afflicted  fellow-creatures.  He  descended  into  one  of  those  sub- 
terraneous dwellings  of  which  there  are  many  in  London,  and, 
accosting  an  old  woman,  inquired  "  How  she  lived  in  these  hard 
times,  and  if  she  wanted  charity  ?"  "  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  she 
thanked  God,  she  was  not  in  want  ;  but  if  he  had  anything  to 
bestow,  there  was  a  poor  creature  in  the  next  room  almost  starv- 
ing." The  duke  visited  this  poor  object,  made  a  donation,  and 
then  inquired  of  the  old  woman  "  if  any  more  of  her  neighbours 
were  in  want  ?"  She  said  ''  Her  left-hand  neighbour  was  very 
poor,  and  very  honest."  "  Sure,"  replied  the  duke,  "  you  are  very 
generous  and  disinterested  ;  pray,  if  it  is  no  offence,  let  me  know 
your  own  circumstances."  "  I  owe  nothing,"  said  the  good 
woman.  "  and  am  worth  thirty  shillings."  "  Well,  but  I  suppose 
a  little  addition  would  be  acceptable."  "Yes,  certainly,  but  I 
think  it  wrong  to  take  what  others  want  so  much  more  than  I 
do."  The  duke  took  out  five  guineas,  and  desired  her  acceptance 
of  them.  The  poor  creature  was  quite  overcome  by  this  mark  of 
generosity,  and,  when  able  to  express  herself,  exclaimed,  "Oh I 
sir,  you  are  not  a  man.  but  an  angel." — God's  care  of  the  iioor. — 
A  pious  woman  used  to  say  she  should  never  want,  because  her 
God  would  supply  her  every  ViQ,Q,^.  In  a  time  of  persecution,  she 
was  taken  before  an  unjust  judge  for  attending  a  conventicle,  aa 
they  styled  her  offence.  The  judge,  on  seeing  her,  rejoiced  over 
her,  and  tauntingly  said — "  I  have  often  wished  to  have  you  in 
my  power,  and  now  I  shall  send  you  to  prison,  and  then  how  will 
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you  be  fed  ?"'  She  replied,  "  If  it  be  my  heavenly  Father's  ploa- 
:?ure.  1  shall  be  fed  from  your  table."  And  that  was  literally  the 
case ;  for  the  judi^je's  wife  beinjr  present  at  her  examination,  and 
being  greatly  struck  with  the  good  woman's  firmness,  took  care 
to  send  her  victuals  from  her  table,  so  that  she  was  comfortably 
supplied  all  the  while  she  was  in  confinement:  and  the  other 
found  her  reward,  for  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  work  ou  her  soul, 
to  her  real  conversion.* 

6 — 8.  (6)  angry,  righteous  indignation.  (7)  then  .  .  my- 
self, JItb.  my  heart  consulted  in  me.  usury, ■«  see  r.  11, 
brother,  fellow-citizen,  set  .  .  them,*  refer  the  matter  to 
large  and  influential  gathering.  (8)  will  .  .  brethren,  etc.,  are 
we  to  hold  in  bondage  those  who  by  birthright  are  free  ?  then 
.  .  answer,  this  was  better  than  quibbling. 

Lore  in  a  cottaqr. — During  a  dreadful  famine  in  Germany,  a 
poor  family,  consisting  of  a  man.  his  wife,  and  four  children, 
were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  on  the  very  point  of  being 
starved  to  death.  Knowing  no  other  method  of  relief  the  hus- 
band proposed  that  one  of  the  childi'en  should  be  sold,  so  that 
they  might  procure  bread  for  themselves  and  the  remaining 
children.  To  this  painful  proposal  the  wife  at  last  reluctantly 
consented.  It  was  then  necessary  to  consider  which  of  the  four 
should  be  sold.  The  eldest  was  first  mentioned,  but  neither  of 
the  parents  could  think  of  that  :  the  dear  child  was  their  first- 
born :  they  could  not  possibly  part  with  hhn.  The  second  child 
was  then  produced  ;  but  the  mother  objected  :  the  boy  was  the 
veiy  picture  of  his  father  ;  she  could  not  spare  him.  The  third, 
a  charming  girl,  came  next  in  turn  ;  but  the  father  made  a 
similar  objection  :  the  dear  child  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
her  mother  ;  she  must  not  go.  Well,  only  one  remained,  the 
youngest  appeared.  But  here  both  of  them  united  to  say,  "  We 
cannot  part  with  him,  this  is  our  Benjamin,  the  darling  child  of 
our  age.  ^Jo,  we  will  rather  perish  altogether,  than  pai*t  with 
any  of  our  dear  childrwi.'" — Porcrty  versus  nwalt/i. — But  then, 
the  degrading  influences  of  labour,  of  slavery,  and  low,  con- 
temptible, toituring  cares ;  the  want  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion.— ay,  even  of  mere  animal  enjoyments  ;  the  self-contempt, 
which  is  but  the  echo  of  the  world's  verdict, — all  these,  per- 
petuated from  generation  to  generation,  are  able  at  last  to 
vulgarise  and  deteriorate  the  type  of  the  species ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  the  soul  is  vulgarised  in  the  long  run  as 
well  as  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  ascend- 
ency and  freedom,  the  consciousness  of  a  recognised  eleva- 
tion, the  comparative  exemption  from  suffering,  and  pain,  and 
t-orrow.  eventually  produce  a  superior  animal.  The  analogy  holds 
good  through  all  creation.  But  again,  after  the  acme  comes  the 
decline.  The  inevitable  and  uniform  cycle  of  growth,  maturity, 
and  decay,  is  one  through  which  all  things — individuals,  families, 
and  nations — are  ever  passing :  and  when  the  descendants  of  the 
master  mind  and  the  conquering  arm  become  drones,  or  dunces, 
or  idiots  then,  why  then  let  them  sink  to  their  level — down  to 
the  cli^y  from  which  all  originally  rose." 

9 — 11.  (0)  oug-ht  .  .  enemies,"  the  people  of  God  were,  in 
their  individual  character,  and  political  affairs  to  be  a  pattern  to 
other  nations.     (_!(')  might  .  .  corn,  wh.  he  had  lent  at  some 
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B.C.  445. 

•'  He    deservedly 

losos     his     own 

pr<jperty      who 

covets     that     of 

another." —  F/u»- 

driix. 

e  miitecrcss. 


an  assembly 
is  called 

a  Ex.  xxii.  25; 
Le.  XXV.  36;  Ma. 
XXV.  27.  Usury, 
fioui  Lat.  mura, 
Fr.  usure.  for- 
merly denoted 
inieresf,  or  a 
Bum  paid  for  the 
use,  of  money; 
now  applied  to 
excessive  exac- 
tious  of  that 
kind. 

b  De.  xxxiii.  4; 
Ma.  xviii.  17;  1 
Cor.  vi.  1 — 4. 

r.  7.  Dr.  Payson, 
iii.  180. 

"  It  is  the  usual 
plea  of  poverty 
to  blame  mis- 
fortune, when 
the  jll-flnished 
cause  of  com- 
p  aiut  is  a  work 
of  their  own 
forging.  I  will 
either  make  my 
fortunes  good,  or 
be  content  they 
are  no  worse. 
If  they  are  not 
so  gi'od  as  I 
would  they 
should  have 
been,  they  are 
not  so  bad  as  I 
know  they  mipht 
bavebeen.  What 
though  I  am  not 
so  happy  as  I 
desire?  'tis  well 
I  am  not  so 
wretched  as  I 
deserve."  —  War- 
vcick. 

'•  N  ever  marry 
but  for  love;  but 
see  that  thou 
lovest  what  ia 
lovely." — I'tnn. 
e  Otcijan. 

the  usurers 
are  rebuked. 
a  Le.  XXV.  3C;  1 
Sa.  xiL  14;    lU). 
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ii.  24;  1  Pet.  ii. 
VI. 

^"Volneys  tells 
us  that  tlie  usual 
»-a.te  of  in  eivst 
ju  Syria,  iu  his 
tiuie,  was  20  per 
cent."— y/aj;.  ii. 
410. 

e.  U.  R.  Cnpel, 
Te/itatioriK,  16o6. 

"Those  who 
have  great  fami- 
lies and  little 
substance,  must 
learn  to  live  by 
faith  in  God's 
P'Ovideuce  and 
promise;  .  and 
those  who  have 
little  families 
and  prreat  sub- 
stance, must 
make  their 
abundance a  sup- 
ply for  othei's 
wan  t."  —  M. 
fhnrit. 

"  The  pulpit  only 
'  teaches  '  to  be 
honest;  the 
ma  rket  place 
'  trains '  to  over- 
reacliiug  and 
f  r  a.  u  (1 ;  and 
teaching  has  not 
a  t'thc  of  the 
efficiency  of 
trainiog.  Christ 
never  wrote  a 
tract,  but  He 
went  about  do- 
ing good."  — 
Horoce  Mann, 
c  G.  Mogridqe. 
"After  all  the 
good  instruction 
that  can  be 
given,  example 
must  go  hand  in 
b«nd  with  pre- 
cept. If  children 
receive  so'emn 
injunctions 
agiinst  a  vice 
which  they  see 
iheir  parents 
practise,  or  ex- 
lora'ioii  to  the 
performance  of  a 
duty  tliey  see 
thfin  ncglc  ( t,  tb'^ 
pr  cop!  w  11  tje 
ml>r^^  likely  t'^ 
excite  ridicule  in 
the  y  0  u  t  li  f  u  i 
mind  than  ob- 
f^er  auce." — Mrs. 
King. 


time  ;  he  wfl.  not  make  a  rule  that  he  was  nnwilling-  to  obey. 
(11)  hundredth,  =^  to  12  per  cent,  per  an.  bee.  paid  monthly.^ 

Tlie  cost  of  a  rioocl  cxamplr. — I.  To  pet  a  ffood  example  ,sh'.;iild 
be  the  aim  of  a  servant  of  God.  II.  For  the  sake  of  doing*  this 
it  will  be  necessary  to  sometimes  forego  one's  personal  ad v an tao;-e. 
III.  One  should  be  willing-  to  surrender  profit  and  g-ain  in  order 
that  the  mind  of  the  worldly  man  may  be  impressed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  IV.  Thus  the  world  may  learn  that  a  Chris- 
tian regards  brotherly  love,  and  the  property  of  the  poor,  as  of 
greater  importance  than  his  own  personal  g-ain. 

Tlte  Tolcc  of  cxainple. — A  man  was  once  boasting-  to  another  of 
being"  a  constant  church-goer.  '"  Giveme,"  said  he, "  one  thatattends 
to  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  for  he  is  the  only  one  to  be  trusted 
through  the  week.  I  never  neglect  going  to  church  myself,  hail  or 
shine,  wet  or  dry,  winter  or  summer  ;  you  know,  when  you  have 
been  at  church,  you  have  always  seen  me  in  my  pew."  "  I  have," 
replied  the  other, "  and  so  sure  as  you  have  been  there,  so  sure  have  I 
seen  you  fast  asleep  in  the  corner  of  it." — Two  well-dressed  persons, 
walking  along  the  street  on  a  bleak  winter's  day.  met  a  poor  old 
woman  shivering  in  a  thin  shawl,  instead  of  being  wrapped  up  in 
a  good  warm  cloak.  One  of  them  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  ]ntied 
her  very  much,  told  her  that  her  clothes  were  not  at  all  fit  for 
winter,  and  that  he  liked  to  see  poor  people  taken  care  of.  Again 
and  again  he  told  her  how  sorry  he  was  for  her  condition,  and 
ended  all  his  remarks  by  promising  to  give  her  sixpence  when  he 
next  met  her.  The  other  person,  though  he  never  so  much  as 
opened  his  mouth,  was  seen  to  slip,  in  a  quiet  way,  a  half- 
crown  into  the  poor  woman's  hand. — Some  labouring  men  who 
suspected  a  companion  of  drinking  of  tener  than  he  ought  to  do 
at  the  wooden  bottle,  put  a  little  black  paint  round  the  mouth  of 
it.  The  drinker,  as  usual,  slily  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of 
taking  a  long  draught  at  the  bottle,  being  altogether  ignorant 
of  what  his  comrades  had  done.  Presently  there  was  a  cry  that 
somebody  had  been  at  the  wooden  bottle,  when  the  drinker,  with 
a  black  ring  round  his  lips,  bawled  out  that  he  was  innocent  of 
it  as  the  child  that  was  unborn.  '•  We  might  have  believed  you," 
replied  his  companions,  "only  loud  as  your  tongue  is.  your  lips 
are  a  great  deal  louder."" — Powrv  of  example. — The  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  accustomed  to  place  the  busts  of  their  distinguished 
ancestors  in  the  vestibules  of  their  houses,  that  they  might  be 
continually  reminded  of  their  noble  deeds.  They  supposed  that 
a  recollection  of  their  illustrious  virtues  would  lead  to  the  imita- 
tion of  the  same  by  all  the  living  members  of  their  households. 
The^e  is  no  doubt  that  the  infliicnce  of  this  practice  was  most 
happy  uijon  the  living,  awakening  in  many  breasts  high  and 
noble  as})irat)ons.  At  any  rate,  history  records  the  names  of 
many  renowned  Romans,  wiio  descended  from  the  families  in 
wliich  this  custom  was  observed.  The  young  grew  up  to  reve- 
rence the  worthies  v.diose  statues  they  daily  saw,  and  to  emulate 
the  virtues  which  gave  their  ancestors  such  lasting  fame.  We 
can  easily  conceive  how  the  sight  of  these  images,  as  the  young 
went  out  and  came  in.  day  after  day.  and  weelc  after  weel^,  woulrl 
impress  their  hearts  for  good.  The  imj'rc-sion  of  a  single  day 
therefrom,  though  very  small  in  itself,  yet  oft  repeated,  could  not 
fail  to  be  deep.  In  these  days  we  have  no  busts  of  honoured 
ancestors  in  the  porches  of  our  dwellings,  but  we  have  jomething 
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more  impressive.  The  characters  of  living  parents  are  constantly 
presented  for  the  imitation  of  children.  Their  examjile  is  con- 
tinually sending-  forth  a  silent  power  to  mould  young-  hearts  for 
pood  or  ill ;  not  for  a  single  month  or  year,  but  through  the 
whole  impressible  period  of  childhood  and  youth,  the  inlluence 
of  parental  example  is  thus  felt..  If  it  be  constituted  of  the 
highest  and  purest  elements,  the  results  will  be  unspeakably 
precious.  Sons  and  daughters  will  become  patterns  of  propriety 
and  goodness,  because  their  parents  are  such.  The  former  will 
be  as  "  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,"  and  the  latter  as 
"corner-stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

12,  13.  (12)  will  .  .  them,  in  way  of  interest,  priests  .  . 
promise,"  oath  to  confirm  their  words  ;  and  priests  as  witnesses, 
that  the  oath  might  be  regarded  as  more  solemn  and  binding. 
All  this  shows  some  distrust  of  them.  (13)  lap,  bosom  ;*  i.e.  of 
the  garment.'' 

The.  pi'ovu.'ic  kept. — I.  Observe  that  the  promise  was  extorted 
from  the  people  by  the  arguments  of  a  good  man.  II.  It  was 
made  with  the  knowledge  of  the  loss  that  would  be  entailed. 
III.  Although  so  extorted,  .and  made  with  this  knowledge,  it  W'as 
kept.     IV.  It  was  made  and  kept  for  example's  sake. 

'The  lap. — Instead  of  the  fibula  that  was  used  by  the  Romans, 
the  Arabs  join  together  with  a  thread,  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin, 
the  two  upper  corners  of  this  garment :  and  after  having  placed 
them  first  over  one  of  their  shoulders,  they  then  fold  the  rest  of 
it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  serves  them  frequently  in- 
stead of  an  apron,  in  which  they  carry  herbs,  loaves,  com,  and 
other  articles,  and  may  illustrate  several  allusions  made  to  it  in 
Scripture  :  thus.  "  One  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  went  out  into 
the  field,  to  gather  herbs,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered 
there  of  wild  gourds  Jtls  lapful.'"  And  the  Psalmist  ofPers  up  his 
prayer,  that  Jehovah  would  "  render  unto  his  neighbours  seven- 
fold into  their  bosom,  their  reproach."  The  same  allusioia  occurs 
in  our  Lord's  direction  to  His  disciples  :  •'  Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you  :  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  to- 
gether, and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom."  It 
was  also  the  fold  of  this  robe  which  Xehemiah  shook  before  his 
people  as  a  significant  emblem  of  the  manner  in  which  God 
should  deal  with  the  man  who  ventured  to  violate  his  oath  and 
promise  to  restore  the  possessions  of  their  impoverished  brethren: 
'•  ALso.  I  shook  my  lap,  and  said.  So  God  shake  out  every  man 
from  his  house,  and  from  his  labour,  that  performeth  not  this 
promise,  even  thus  be  he  shaken  out  and  emptied.'"'' 

14,  15.  (14)  from.  .  .  king*,'*  the  date  of  Neh.'s  return  to 
Persia  :  i.e.  fr.  B.C.  483  to  445.  have  .  .  governor,*  did  exact 
the  salary  due  to  his  office  as  governor.  (15)  taken  .  .  silver, 
prob.  '■  bread  and  wine  to  the  value  of  40  shekels,"  is  meant 
so  .  .  God,  bee.  he  feared  a  just  and  merciful  God.  and  neither 
oppressed  himself  nor  suffered  his  servants  to  oppress.*^ 

Hw  feav  of  God  a pr'inc'^ple  of  action. — Now  it  will  be  no  nn- 
edifying  subject  if  we  consider — I.  The  pinnciple  by  which  he 
was  actuated.  By  the  fear  of  the  Lord  we  are  to  understand — 
1.  A  respect  to  His  Word  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct ;  2.  His 
authority  as  the  reason  of  our  conduct ;  3.  His  glory  as  the  end 
of  our  conduct.     Such  being  the  principle  by  which  Nehemiah 
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"Whutevor 
p-<rcut  ffivos  Ilia 
tliMretigoud  m- 
i-tiujtioti,  anil 
sets  ih<-m  at  iho 
saiiif^  tiuift  a  Imd 
exam])  e  may  he 
Cons  cl-reJ  a  s 
bringing  them 
foo  I  iu  one  hand 
and  poison  in  tlie 
oiher." — liulgiiy. 

they  promise 
amendmeut 

a  Ezr.  X.  .5  ;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  8,  9. 

b  Lat.  siniim;  for 
example  of  the 
effiisio  .tin  us  as  a 
syuibo  ic  act,  see 
Lit!/  xxi.  18.  See 
Ps.  cxxix.  7  ;  Isa. 
xlix.  22  ;  Ru.  iii. 
15.  Comp.  also 
metaphor  of  a 
sling,  1  Sft, 
XXV.  29;  girdle, 
Jer.  xiii.  9 — 11; 
pitcher,  Jer,  xix, 
10,  11. 

c  Mat.  X.  14 ;  Ac. 
xiii.  51,  xviii.  6. 

"  The  conuption 
of  the  positively 
wicked  is  ofiea 
less  sad  and  fatal 
to  society  thin 
the  irreiru  ari- 
ties  of  a  virtuous 
man  who  yields 
and  falls." — De*- 
uiafiis. 

Good  example  ia 
a  language,  and 
an  argument 
which  everybody 
understands. 

d  Paxton. 


Nehemiah 
took  no 
income  of 
the  people 

a  See  xiii.  6. 
6  1  Co.  ix.  4,  15. 
c  "  When  the 
servants  of  go- 
vernors oppress 
the  people,  it  is 
their  master's 
doing,  or,  at 
least,  their  suf- 
fer i  n  g." —  li  p. 
Sandivaon,  11.237. 
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r.  15.  Forty  she- 
kels of  silver  pei- 
day  wouhi  equal 
£l',.SOU  a  vear. 
V.  15.  W.  firidge, 
ii.  4-.'-2;  Dr.  IT. 
Cdo/ter,  ii.  225 ;  J. 
S:t,/es,  ii.  449;  T. 
GiOOnme,  25!) ; 
Preacher,  iii.  «1; 
Z)r.  /.  Milner,  ii. 
364. 

"Be  more  pru- 
dent for  jour 
children  than 
pernaps  you 
have  tieen  for 
yourself.  When 
they,  too,  are 
parents  they  will 
ifiiitate  you,  and 
each  of  jou  will 
have  prepared 
happy  genera- 
tions, who  will 
transmit,  to- 
gether with  your 
memory,  the 
worship  of  your 
wisdom."  —  La 
Beanme. 

"Those  that  with 
diligence  fight 
against  poverty, 
though  neither 
conquer  till  death 
maki's  it  a  drawn 
battle,  expect 
not,  but  prevent, 
ttjeir  craving  of 
thee:  fcrGd for- 
bid the  heavens 
should  neverrain 
till  the  earth  first 
opens  her  mouth, 
seeing  some 
grounds  will 
sooner  burn  than 
chap  "— Fuller. 
d  Humier. 

but  sup- 
ported 
himself  and 
his  house 

a  See  Juvenal, 
viii.  107,  on  ttie 
conduct  of  Rom. 
governors. 

b  2  Sa.  ix.  7;  1 
K.  xviii.  19. 

c  1  K.  iv.  22. 
«.  18.     Th.  Brad- 
bury, i.  «71;    Dr. 
J.  Jortin,  i.  C5. 

"  There  are  bad 
examples  which 
aro   worse    than 


was  actuated,  let  us  notice— II.  The  effect  it  produced  on  his  life 
and  conversation,  which  should  teach  us  the  following  lessons.  1. 
Not  to  conform  ourselves  to  any  custom  till  we  have  examined  it 
with  care  :  2.  Not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  biassed  by  any  personal 
interests  in  forming  our  judgment  of  doubtful  matters  ;  3.  Not 
to  fear  condemning  what  our  consciences  do  not  approve. 

Note  on  v.  15. — It  is  evident  something  opi3ressive  is  meant. 
And  that  it  related  to  the  taking  bread  from  them,  or  eatables  in 
general,  together  with  wine,  perhaps  sheep,  fowls,  pigeons, 
butter,  fruit,  and  other  things,  when  probably  they  were  travel- 
ling, or  sojourning  in  some  place  at  a  distance  from  home.  And 
that  the  like  imperious  and  unrighteous  demand  had,  from  time 
to  time,  been  made  upon  them  by  the  servants  of  these  governors, 
whom  they  might  have  occasion  to  send  about  the  country.  I 
cannot  account  for  the  setting  down  the  precise  number  of  forty, 
when  speaking  of  shekels,  but  by  supposing  that  the  word 
hcsldes,  here,  aclier^  should  have  been  translated  aftenvard,  which 
it  more  commonly,  if  not  more  certainly,  signifies  ;  and  means, 
that  afterward  they  were  wont  to  commute  this  demand  for  pro- 
visions into  money,  often  amounting  to  forty  shekels.  It  is 
certain  it  would  not  mean  the  whole  annual  allowance  to  the 
governor  by  the  children  of  the  captivity  ;  that  would  have  been 
much  too  small  ;  nor  could  it  mean  what  every  householder  was 
to  pay  annually  towards  the  governor's  support,  for  fifty  shekels 
was  as  much  as  each  mighty  man  of  wealth  was  assessed  at  by 
Menahem,  when  he  wanted  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  when  Israel  was  not  in  so  low  a  state  as  in'' the 
time  of  Nehemiah  ;  it  must  then,  surely,  mean  the  value  of  that 
quantity  of  eatables  and  wine  they  might  charge  any  town  with, 
when  single  towns  were  charged  with  the  support  of  the  governor'a 
table  for  a  single  repast,  or  a  single  day,  which  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  could  only  be  when  they  thought  fit  to  travel  from  place 
to  place.  This,  it  seems,  their  servants  took  the  liberty  too  to 
require,  when  they  were  sent  on  a  journey.  And  if  they  that 
belonged  to  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Persia  enforced  their  re- 
quisitions in  a  manner  similar  to  that  made  use  of  by  the  people 
belonging  to  the  Turkish  governors  of  provinces,  when  they 
travel  on  a  public  account  among  the  Greeks  of  Moldavia,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Nehemiah  observes,  with  emotion,  in  this 
passage,  "  Yeo,  even  their  servants  hare  rule  over  the  iieople  :  but 
go  did  not  I,  because  of  the  fear  of  God.''''''' 

16 — 19.  (16)  I  .  .  wall,  nor  thought  of  personal  gain. 
Attended  exclusively  to  public  work,  without  thought  of  private 
speculations,  neither  .  .  land,"  esp.  of  those  who,  through 
poverty,  were  forced  to  sell,  all  .  .  work,  they,  too,  were  similarly 
employed.  (17)  at  .  .  rulers,*  he  abstained  fr.  all  emolument, 
and  observed  the  rites  of  hospitality,  beside  . .  us,  returning 
good  for  evil.  (18)  which  .  .  daily,  etc.,  Neh.  must  have  been 
a  rich  man  to  have  continued  this  for  so  many  years,  because  . . 
people,  the  tribute  was  heavy,  and  the  people  were  employed  in 
great  labours.  (19)  think,  etc.,  Neh.  thought  of  the  recompense 
of  the  reward. 

Tlie  hcalhen  cast  down. — I.  What  was  it  that  so  cast  them 
down  ?  Not  defeats  in  the  battle-field,  but  perseverance  in  a 
holy  work  under  great  difficulties.  II.  What  is  the  lesson  for 
us  that  we  may  learn  from  this  casting  down  of  the  heathen  1 
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Not  to  fig-ht  them  with  the  sword,  but  to  continue  our  work  with 
the  trowel.  III.  Religious  agitators  may  learn  hence  that  the 
best  way  to  confound  opponents  is  to  persevere  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord. 

Tlti'  finrrrnnr'ii  fnhlt'. — Nehemiah  calculated  the  expenses  of  his 
table  not  by  the  money  he  jiaid,  but  by  the  provisions  consumed 
by  his  guests.  Such  is  still  the  practice  in  the  East.  So  De  la 
IMotraye  informs  us  of  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople  :  "  One  may 
judge  of  the  numbers  who  live  in  this  palace  by  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  provisions  consumed  in  it  yearly,  which  s(^ne  of  the 
hattchis.  or  cooks,  assured  me  amounted  to  more  than  80.000 
oxen.  20,000  calves,  GO.OOO  sheep,  1G,000  lambs,  10,000  kids, 
100.000  turkeys,  geese,  and  goslings.  200.000  fowls  and  chickens, 
100,0(W  ]ngeons.  without  reckoning  wdld-fowl  or  fish,  of  the 
last  of  winch  he  only  named  180.000  calcam-bats.  or  turbots."*^ 

Public  dinncm. — Our  ancestors  were  certainly  more  domestic 
than  we  are  in  the  present  day ;  for  the  gentlemen  and  trades- 
men a  century  ago  either  remained  at  home  with  their  families, 
or  if  they  went  out  it  was  to  some  social  club.  In  times  of  yore 
they  never  thought  of  congregating  with  ladies  at  a  rout,  or  as- 
sembling by  hundreds  for  the  mere  purpose  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing. But  now  there  is  scarcely  a  single  object  upon  which  men 
associate  that  does  not  produce  dinners  in  abundance.  Political, 
charitable,  literary,  and  even  religious  bodies,  all  seem  to  think 
dining  together  an  essential  bond  of  union.  At  these  meetings 
men  are  assembled  who  often  have  no  personal  acquaintance  or 
any  other  points  of  intercommunity  than  the  single  one  which 
has  brought  them  together.  A  great  man  is  placed  in  the  chair, 
who  is  expected  to  deliver  something  like  a  speech.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  volunteer  orators,  who  are  usually  prolix  and 
noisy  in  proportion  to  their  emptiness.  A  bad  dinner  is  served 
to  a  hungry  crowd,  eagerly  grasping  at  the  dishes  within  their 
reach,  amidst  an  intolerable  clatter  of  plates  and  din  of  guests 
and  waiters.  Toasts,  with  three  times  three,  succeed  the  removal 
of  the  cloth.  Hired  singers  entertain  the  company  with  loyal 
and  bacchanalian  strains  ;  and  such  as  can  bear  the  Babel  of 
noises  stay  till  they  have  swallowed  wine  enough  to  make  a  good 
bargain  of  their  tickets  ;  while  the  quiet  and  sober  slink  off  to 
their  homes,  perhaps  repeating  from  Soame  Jenyns, 

"  Afflict  us  not,  ye  gods  !  tho'  sinners. 
With  many  days  like  this,  and  dinners.'* 

Such  are  the  generality  of  our  society  festivals,  which  may  do 
honour  to  the  national  character  in  the  eye  of  strangers,  but  con- 
tribute little  to  improve  our  manners.  Public  s]nrit,  or,  at  least, 
the  corporate  spirit,  may  be  invigorated  by  them  ;  but  as  this  is  an 
advantage  common  to  all  parties,  no  one  cause  receives  the  benefit. 
"With  respect  to  charitable  institutions,  as  it  enhances  the  expense 
attending  them  it  can  scarcely  conduce  to  their  ultimate  benefit. 
The  Quakers,  who  are  the  most  active  supporters  of  all  useful 
charities,  do  not  require  such  a  stimulus  for  their  exertions.*— 
A  (jlution.  of  the  old  time. — When  Vitellius.  a  Roman  emperor, 
and  a  notorious  glutton,  who  at  one  supper  had  before  him  two 
thousand  fishes,  and  seven  thousand  birds,  was  in  prospect  of 
death,  he  made  himself  intoxicated,  that  he  might  not  be  sensible 
of  its  ^ains,  or  of  the  mighty  change  it  produced. 


B.C.  44,5. 

crimes;  and 
more  states  liavn 
perisheil  from 
tlie  violation  of 
morality  than 
fiotu  the  vi.jia- 
tiotj  of  law." — 
Montesquieu. 

d  Burd^r. 

"  The  turnpike- 
road  to  I  eople'a 
hearts,  I  find, 
lies  through  iheir 
niunths ;  or  I 
mistake  man- 
k  i  n  d."  —  Dr. 
Warton. 

It  is  not  tho 
quality  of  the 
viiind-!,  but  tho 
cheerfulness  of 
the  gue  ts  which 
makes  the  feast. 

"  He  was  a  kind 
and  thank(u) 
toad,  whose 
heart  dilated  in 
pr  portion  as 
his  skin  was 
filled  with  good 
cheer;  and  whose 
spirits  ro^e  with 
eating,  as  some 
men's  do  with 
drink.  He  could 
not  help,  too, 
rolling  his  large 
eyes  round  him 
as  he  ate,  and 
chucklirg  wiih 
the  possibility 
that  he  might 
one  day  be  lord 
of  all  this  scene 
of  unimaginable 
luxury.  " —  Woih- 
ington  Irving. 

"  Gluttony  is  the 
source  of  all  our 
inflrmiiies,  and 
the  fountain  of 
all  our  di'^eases. 
Ab  a  lamp  is 
choked  by  a  su- 
j>>rabundance  of 
oil.  a  fire  extin- 
guished by  excess 
of  fuel,  so  is  the 
natural  heat  of 
the  t>udy  destroy- 
ed by  intem[)e- 
r.xte  diet." — Bur- 
ton. 

e  Percy  Ante 
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"  The 
smiles 
world 
form 


B.C.  415, 

the  crafc  of 
the  enemy 

a  1  Oil.  viii.  \1. 

b  Vandevelde. 

c  Ps.   xxxvii.    12, 

32 ;  I'r.  xxvi.  24, 

25. 

r.   3.     A.  Fuller, 

61).'). 

deceitful 
of      the 

generally 
our  first 
temptation  in  the 
path  of  duty. 
But  if  we  steadily 
withstand  them 
and  will  not  be 
diverted  from 
our  work,  we 
must  pjepare 
for  reproaches, 
Blanders,and  me- 
naces, from  the 
san^e  quarter." — 
ikoft. 

" It   has  been   a 
sort    of    maxim 
that  the  greatest 
art  is  to  conceal 
art;  but  1  k  .-^w 
not  how,  among 
P'^ople   we   aieet 
with,  their  geat- 
est     cunning    is 
to    appear    cun- 
-D\xxs.'"—>^teele. 
"Cunning    is 
none  of  the  best 
nor  wor.st  quali- 
ties ;      it     floats 
between     virtue 
and  vice;    the'e 
is  scarce  any  exi- 
gence   whers    it 
may     not,     and 
perhaps       oucrht 
nut   to    be    suu- 
plied      by      j^rn- 
f\en<in."--  nrinierc. 
"George 1 11.  was 
a   mm    of    Arm 
mind.        His 
speech     on     the 
Eomati   Ciith 'lie 
question     shows 
his      cliiira'^ti-r: 
'  I  can    give  up 
my  cro^'n,    an- 1 
retire    fro  mi 
power;      I      c-n  | 
q'lit  my   p.ilace,  i 
ani     live    in    a  ' 
coti-i^e;     [    <-,\n  I 
lay  my  head  ou 


CHAPTER    TEE   SIXTH 

1—4.  (1)  Sanballat,  etc.,  see  ii.  19,  iv.  7.     no  breach,  no 

]xv:t  loft  unbuilded.  though.  .  .  g-ates,  the  g-ate-houses  were 
built,  but  the  gates  themselves  were  not  hung-.  (2)  eno,  nr. 
Lydda."  Perh.  at  Krfr-Aiina^  ab.  8  ma.  E.  of  Jaffa,  and  (J  ms.  N. 
of  Lydda.*  They  tried  to  accomplish  by  deceit  what  they  failed 
to  effect  by  threats  and  opposition,  but  .  .  mischief,''  Neh.  is 
astute  enough  to  see  through  the  proposition.  (3)  sent,  instead 
of  going-  as  they  desired.  I  .  .  work,  they  could  not  propose  a 
g-reater  or  better,  so  .  .  down,  to  leave  a  g-reat  religious  duty  is 
a  moral  coming  down,  why  .  .  cease,  he  courteously  assumes 
that  the  only  evil  that  would  result  fr.  his  accepting  the  invita- 
tion Avould  be  the  retarding  of  the  work.  (4)  sent  .  .  sort,  to 
show  their  earnestness. 

Ncheniialhs  firmness. — How  he  baffled  the  attempts  of  hia 
enemies  we  are  told  in  the  passage  now  before  us.  From 
whence  I  shall  take  occasion  to  show — I.  What  efforts  men  will 
make  to  divert  us  from  the  service  of  God  ;  and.  as  in  the  instance 
before  u.s,  those  enemies  will  endeavour  to  prevail — 1.  By  artifice; 
2.  By  intimidation  ;  3.  By  ridicule.  But  in  the  example  of  this 
holy  man  we  see — II.  In  what  manner  we  should  withstand 
them.  Two  things  in  particular  I  would  notice.  1 .  His  wisdom ; 
2.  His  firmness.  Let  us  learn  from  hence — (1)  What  we  are  to 
expect  if  we  will  serve  Grod  ;  (2)  How  we  must  act  if  we  would 
approve  ourselves  to  Him. 

T/ie  Arabs  of  mo f? cm  Palest'me. — Tliis  interesting  question  is 
discussed  by  Mrs.   Finn,  in  the  Sicndai/  at  IJomc,  and  she  has 
brought  together  a   large  amount   of  evidence  which  tends  to 
prove  that  these  are  the  descendants  of  the  nations  (or  at  least  a 
part)  which  were  the  aborigines  of  Palestine,  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus.     Their  history,  under  the  various  names  of  Canaanites, 
Hittites,  Perizzites  Jebusites.  and  Amorites,  is  clearly  traceable 
in  the  Old  Testament  narrative  down  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
and   Ezra.     Subsequent  events  rather   favoured   their   increase, 
than  tended  to  their  extermination  ;  they  were  a  trouble  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  we  read.     So  that, 
even  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  rural  population  of  Palestine 
was  largely  Canaanitish  and  heathen.     The  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  severities  inflicted  upon  the  Jews,  produced  no  ill  effects 
upon  the  Canaanites,  and  in  after  years  the  distinctions  between 
the  different  races  or  tribes  were  lost  or  overlooked,  and  they 
became  known  by  the  general  name  of  "  Syrians."     On  their 
present  state,  Mrs.  Finn  remarks: — "Though  the  language  and 
religion   of   the  Arabs   are   found   in   Palestine,  their  Moham- 
medanism is  but  nominal.     The  people  are  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  Koran  and  its  tenets  ;  thoy  pracliise  their  old  customs,  short 
only  of  actual  idolatry.    That  they  are  not  Arabs,  as  the  Bedaween 
are  Arabs,  is  certain.     They  differ  from  them  physically,  os  well 
as  in  speech  and  in  most  of  their  habits.     That  theso  fella hrrn 
had  lived  in  the  laiid  from  remote  antiquity  will  scarcely  be 
doubted  by  any  one  familiar  with  their  manners  and  custom.s. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  i)casantry  are  divideil  into  separate 
clans,  very  distinct  from  each  other,  very  commonly  at  feud 
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with  each  other,  and  that  these  clans  may  well  be  frag-ments  of  b.o.  445. 

older   and  distinct  nations."     A  moderate   amount   of   careful  

research,  as  Mrs.  Finn  shows,  can  scarcely  fail  to  throw  light  J^y  me  •*°but"'l 

upon  the  subject,  and  we  may  hope  that  both  residents  in,  and  can  mi  b'rtak  my 

visitors  to,  the  Iloly  Land  will  keep  the  matter  in  view.  oath."— ri«M. 

5 — 7.  (5)  fifth  .  .  letter,  the  previous  had  been  private  com- 
munications. This  is  of  the  nature  of  a  threat,  open,  that  all 
might  read  it.  ((I)  reported,  heathen,  and  the  more  likely  to 
be  false,  bee.  reported  fr.  such  a  quarter.  Gashmu,  or  Geshem. 
that  .  .  rebel  .  .  king',  and  yet  Sanballat,  who  insinuates  the 
charge,  wished,  so  he  averred,  to  be  friendly  with  the  rebel.  (7) 
appointed  .  .  Judah,*  see  14,  not  unusual  for  the  wicked  to 
charge  on  others  sins  of  wh.  they  are  guilty,  it  .  .  words, 
though  it  be  only  a  report,  the  truth  of  wh.  was  not  proven. 

Letters  in  the  East. — Norden  tells  us  that  when  he  and  his 
company  were  at  Essauen  an  express  arrived  there,  despatched 
by  an  Arab  prince,  who  brought  a  letter  directed  to  the  reys,  or 
master  of  their  barque,  enjoining  him  not  to  set  out  with  his 
barque,  or  carry  them  any  farther,  adding  that  in  a  day's  time 
he  should  be  at  Essauen  and  there  would  give  his  orders  relative 
to  them.     "  The  letter,  however,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Turks,"  says  this  author,  "  was  open  ;  and  as  the  reys  was  not 
on  board,  the  pilot  carried  it  to  one  of  our  fathers  to  read  it." 
Sanballat's  sending  his  servant,  then,  with  an  open  letter,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Xeh.  vl.  5,  doth  not  appear  an  odd  thing,  it 
should  seem  ;  but  if  it  was  according  to  their  usages,  why  is  this 
circumstance  complained  of,  as  it  visibly  is  ?     "WTiy,  indeed,  is  it 
mentioned  at  all  ?     Why  !  because,  however  the  sending  letters 
open  to  common  people  may  be  customary  in  these  countries,  it 
is  not  according  to  their  usages  to  send  them  so  to  people  of  dis- 
tinction.     So  Dr.  Pocock,  in  his  account  of  that  very  countiy  ^ 
where  Norden   was   when  this  letter  was  brought,   gives  us, 
among  other  things,  in  the  5  7th  plate,  the  figure  of  a  Turkish 
letter  put  into  a  satin  bag,  to  be  sent  to  a  great  man,  with  a  ; 
paper  tied  to  it.  directed  and  sealed,  and  an  ivory  button  tied  on  ! 
the  wax.    So.  Lady  Montague  says,  the  bassa  of  Belgrade's  answer  I 
to  the  English  ambassador,  going  to  Constantinople,  was  brought  j 
to  him  in  a  purse  of  scarlet  satin. — Zeal  in  reUgioKS  enterprise. — 
A  baronet  was  one  day  examining  some  works  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor.  ISIr.  Bacon,  and  observed  a  bust  of  Mr.  Whiteficld  among  | 
them,  which  led  him  to  remark,  "'After  all  that  has  been  said,  , 
this   was   truly  a   great  man  :   he  was  the  founder  of   a  new 
religion."     "  A  new  religion,  sir  !  "  replied  Mr.  B.     "  Yes,"  said 
the  baronet ;  '■  what  do  you  call  it  1 "    "  Nothing,"  was  the  reply, 
'•  but  the  old  religion  revived  with  new  energy,  and  treated  as  if 
the  preacher  meant  what  he  said." 


the  open 
teller 

a  Ac.  xvii.  7. 

In  W.  Asia,  let 
ters.  after  lieing 
rolled  up  like  a 
map,  are  flat- 
teofd  to  the 
breailth  of  an 
iiicli.  aiifl.  in- 
stead of  being 
sealed,  are 
pasted  at  tho 
ends.  In  EI.  Asia, 
the  Persians 
make  up  their 
letters  in  the 
form  of  a  roll 
about  six  inches 
Ion;;,',  and  a  bit 
of  paper  is  fast- 
eued  round  it 
with  sum,  and 
sealed  with  an 
impression  of 
ink,  which  re- 
semble.s  our 
printer's  ink.  but 
it  is  not  so  thick. 
Letters  were,  and 
are  still,  sent  to 
persons  of  dis- 
t-nction  in  a  bag 
or  purse,  and 
even  to  equals 
they  are  en- 
closed, the  tie 
being  made  with 
a  cohnired  rib- 
bon ;  but  to  infe- 
riors, or  persons 
who  are  to  be 
treated  con- 
temptuously,  t^e 
letter-  were  sent 
open,  or  not  en- 
closed in  a  baff. 


8,   9.  (8)  there  ..  heart,  a  bold,  honest,   straightforward  j  Nehemiah'a 
answer.     (9)   they  .  .  afraid,  tried  to  do  so  ;    Neh.  was   not '  '^^^'^  reply 
friuhtened.     now  .  .  hands,  prayer  was  his  common  resource,   " '^   '*<  ocninion 
and  God  his  constant  helper.  |  [jj^g'j.'l*, "''',■,',■'.'  'J 

The  tinier  sprai/er.—"  Strengthen  my  hands."  I.  Consider  how  |  tb^  maiioi'ous!  to 
many  thhurs  tend  to  weaken  them — as  the  increasing  claims  of  ;  be  falsely  repre- 
honie.  as  the  tiTowing  infirmities  of  age.  as  the  fluctuations  in  s«'n'e'  by^  them 
»Tade  and  labour's  reward.  II.  The  source  of  the  workman's  fh,. '  mauy';'— i/' 
-strength.     Not  strikes  ;    but  God.     III.    How  G<xi  strengthens  ■  Uenry. 
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"False  praise 
can  ploase.  and 
calumny  affright 
none  but  the 
vicious  and  the 
h  y  poc  rite." — 
Horace. 

a  F.  W  Robertson 

"Be  thou  as 
chaste  as  ice,  as 
pure  as  snow, 
thou  shalt  not 
escape  calum- 
ny." —  Shake- 
speare. 

"  The  slanderer 
does  harm  to 
three  persons  at 
once:  to  him  of 
whom  he  says 
the  ill,  to  him  to 
whom  he  says  it, 
and,  most  of  all, 
to  himself  in 
saying  it."  —  St. 
Basil. 

•'I  never  listen  to 
calumnies,  be- 
cause, if  they  are 
untrue,  I  run  the 
risk  of  being  de- 
ceived, and  if 
they  be  true,  of 
hating  persons 
not  worth  think- 
i  n  g  a  b  o  u  t." — 
Afoiitesquieu, 

bR.T.S. 


the  craft 

of  Shetnaiah, 

a  V.z  xiii.  22;  Ps. 
Ivi.  -2,  3. 

b  Ps.  Ixii.  4;  Ez. 
xiii.  17  ;  2  Ti.  iv. 
14. 

"Our  firmness 
will  be  called 
ot  stinacy;  our 
Zfal  rashness; 
and  our  activity 
Hmbition:  nay, 
we  shall  bo 
wa'ned  that  we 
are  about  to  af- 
front all  our 
liieuds,  and  turn 
them  into  ene- 
mies ;  and  to 
bring  ourselves 
into  dangers  and 
difflciddes,  from 


the  workman's  hands.  By  providentially  introducing-  inven- 
tions ;  by  increasing-  skill :  by  raising  up  helpers  ;  by  restoring 
health  ;  by  infusing  cheerfulness  into  the  mind  ;  by  granting 
success. 

T/w  evils  of  cahimny. — It  is  like  the  Greek  fire  used  in  ancient 
warfare,  which  burnt  unquenched  beneath  the  water  ;  or  like 
the  weeds,  which,  when  you  have  extirpated  them  in  one  place, 
are  sprouting  forth  vigorously  in  another  spot,  at  the  distance  of 
many  hundred  yards  ;  or,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  St.  James,  it  is 
like  the  wheel  which  catches  fire  as  it  goes,  and  burns  with  fierce 
conflagration  as  its  own  speed  increases  :  "  It  sets  on  fire  the 
whole  course  of  nature "  (literally  the  wheel  of  nature)." 
MistaJdcs  of  cahnnriiafoi's  'tUn.^-trated.—A  lawyer,  who  was  some- 
times forgetful,  having  been  engaged  to  plead  the  cause  of  an 
offender,  began  by  saying  :  "  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and 
he  bears  the  character  of  being  a  most  consummate  and  im- 
pudent scoundrel  — "  Here  somebody  whispered  to  him  that 
the  prisoner  was  his  client,  when  he  immediately  continued  : 
"  But  what  great  and  good  man  ever  lived  who  was  not 
calumniated  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  ? "  —  Gustavus 
AdolpliHS. — Of  all  the  virtues  which  united  in  the  character  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  that  which  crowned  the 
whole  was  his  exemplary  piety.  The  following  fact  is  related  of 
him  when  he  was  once  in  his  camp  before  Werben.  He  had  been 
alone  in  the  cabinet  of  his  pavilion  for  some  hours,  and  none  of 
his  attendants  at  these  seasons  were  allowed  to  interrupt  him.  At 
length,  however,  a  favourite  of  his,  having  some  important 
matter  to  tell  him,  came  softly  to  the  door,  and,  looking  in,  beheld 
the  king  very  devoutly  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Fearing  to  molest 
him  in  that  exercise,  he  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  the  king 
saw  him,  and  bidding  him  to  come  in,  said,  "  Thou  wonderest  to 
see  me  in  this  posture,  since  I  have  so  many  thousands  of  subjects 
to  pray  for  me  ;  but  I  tell  thee  that  no  man  has  more  need  to  pray 
for  himself  than  he  who,  having  to  render  an  account  of  his 
actions  to  none  but  God,  is  for  that  reason  more  closely  assaulted 
by  the  devil  than  all  other  men  besides."'' 

10 — 14.  (10)  Shemaiali  {JtJiovah  heareth  Jiivi),  a  bad  man 
with  a  good  name  ;  a  common  name,  for  there  are  20  ref .  to  in 
Scripture  who  bore  it,  who  .  .  up,  pretending  to  be  a  prisoner  of 
Sanballat  through  his  friendship  for  Neh,  let  .  ,  temple,  as  if 
the  place  would  prove  his  sincerity,  or  sanctify  the  deed,  yea  ,  . 
thee,  this  might  have  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  Neh.  (11) 
should  .  .  flee,  etc.,  he  who  is  doing  God's  work  by  a  special  call 
may  expect  to  be  kept  in  safety  without  neglecting  his  work  to 
save  his  life,  (12)  perceived, «  by  reflection,  or  discovery  of 
the  plot,  (13)  therefore,  for  this  reason,  afraid,  for  my  life. 
and  ,  .  sin,  appear  to  be  in  a  plot  Avith  the  king's  enemies,  (14) 
my  .  .  works,''  Neh.  commended  the  whole  case  to  the  direction 
of  God. 

Chn.'itian  firmnexg. — I  will  take  occasion  from  this  particular 

occurrence  to  set  before  you  —  I.  The  subtlety  with  which  our 

great  adversary  will  assault  us.     He  will  propose  to  us — 1.  To 

j  neglect  our  social  duties,  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  our 

I  spiritual  welfare  ;  2.  To  conform  to  the  world  with  a  view  to 

j  conciliate  their  regard  ;  3.  To  use  undue  means  with  a  view  to 

the  attainment  of  some  desirable  end.     II.  The  firmness  with 
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which  we  should  resist  him.     We  should  set  the  Lord  ever  before  j 
us.  blaring  in  mind — 1.  Our  relation  to  Ilim  :  2.  Our  oblij^'ation  ; 
to  Him  ;  '^.  Our  expectations  from  Ilim  ;    I.  The  interest  which  ' 
God  Himself  has  in  the  whule  of  our  conduct.     Learn — ( 1 )  To 
expect  temptation ;  (2)  To  place  your  entire  confidence  in  God  in 
every  circumstance."  ! 

Should  Suck  a  man  as  I  am  fee  ? — Cyprian,  when  on  his  way  to  j 
suffer  martyrdom,  was  told  by  the  Emperor  that  he  would  g"ive  1 
him  time  to  consider  whether  he  had  not  better  cast  a  grain  of  j 
incense  into  the  fire,  in  honour  of  idols,  than  die  so  degraded  a 
death.     The  martyr  nobly  answered,  "  There  needs  no  delibera-  \ 
tion  in  the  case.''     John  Huss.  when  at  the  stake,  about  to  suffer 
for  his  attachment  to  Christ,  was  offered  pardon  if  he  would 
recant.    His  reply  was.  "  I  am  here  to  suffer  death.''    Ann  Askew,  i 
when  asked,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  avoid   the  flames,  i 
answered.  "  I  came  not  here  to  deny  my  Lord  and  Master."     Mr.  j 
Thomas  Hawkes.  an  Essex  gentleman,  said  on  a  like  occasion,  j 
*'  If  I  had  a  hundred  bodies,  I  would  suffer  them  all  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  rather  thun  recant." — .1  West  Indian  negro. — Two  persons 
connected  with   Mr.  Burchells  congregation   at    jMontego   Bay, 
Jamaica,  had  their  houses  levelled  with   the  ground,  their  feet 
made  fast  in  the  stocks,  and  were  sent  in  chains  to  the  work- 
house, charged  with  the  heinous  offence  of  praying  to  the  God 
of  heaven !     One  of  these,  however,  they  were  absolutely  obliged 
to  give  up  in  despair.     Having  nothing  to  do  besides  in  the  gaol, 
he  spent  his  time,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  singing  and  calling 
upon  God  ;  which  so  annoyed  the  gaoler,  that  he  repeatedly  wenr, 
into  his  cell  and  flogged  him.     But  the  more  flogging,  the  more 
praying  ;  till  at  length  the  gaoler  again  brought  him  before  the 
court  for  this  offence.     The  poor  man.  however,  resolutely  declared 
his  purpose  to  pray.     "  If  you  let  me  go,"'  said  he.  "  me  will  pray  : 
if  you  keep  me  in  prison,  me  will  pray  ;  if  you  flog  me.  me  will 
pray  ;  pray  me  must,  and  pray  me  will  I"    The  gaoler  was  fairly 
confounded  ;    and  rather  than  be  annoyed  any   longer   by  this 
"praying  fellow,"  he  gave  up  his  fees,  and  a  part  of  the  fine  was 
remitted  ;  and  so  the  man  was  dismissed,  to  "go  and  pray  else- 
where."''^ 

15 — 19.  (1.5)  Elul,  the  sixth  mo.  in  .  .  da^s,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  rapid  building  on  record.  (16) 
they  .  .  eyes,"*  this  wd.  be  often  the  case  if  the  Ch.  were  faithful 
and  diligent,  they  .  .  God,  so  great  a  work,  done  so  soon,  with 
such  small  resources,  under  such  great  opposition.  (17)  nobles  .  . 
them,  those  hindered  who  should  have  been  the  most  earnest 
helpers.  (18)  Shecaniah,  Ezr.  ii.  .5.  Hence  their  correspon- 
dence was  plausible.  (19)  reported  .  .  me,  they  tried  to  annoy 
him  with  praise  of  his  enemies,  and  . .  him,**  revealed  his  plans 
and  pui-poses«  to  the  foe.  and  .  ,  fear,  wh.,  armed  with  private 
information,  he  thought  he  could  do. 

The  rxprdit'wyi  with  which  the  ivall  of  Jerusalem  was  hKilt. — 
It  will  be  profitable  to  inquire — I.  How  it  was  completed  in  so 
short  a  time.  We  find  that  the  means  whereby  this  great  work 
was  accomplished  were — 1.  The  wisdom  and  energy  of  the 
governor :  2.  The  union  and  perseverance  of  the  people ;  3.  The 
peculiar  blessing  of  their  God.  Having  thus  traced  Xehemiah's 
success  to  its  true  cause,  we  proceed  to  set  before  you — II. 
The    great    lesson  which  we  are   to    learn  from   it.      Behold, 
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whifh  we  cannot 
extr '-a'c  o  sr- 
B'lvea  unle-JH  we 
follow  t)  t  h  p  r 
counsels  and  net 
njor"  cimiin- 
spectlv."— ,S(.o</. 

e  C.  Simfon,  M.A. 

"  When  the  se- 
nate infirined 
Augustus  of 
what  Hoino  had 
said  of  him, 
'Tush,'  said  he, 
•  we>  are  nut  at 
leisure  to  hsten 
to  every  slander 
that's  raised  of 
us.'  A  CUi  i>tian 
should  'e  (as  is 
said  of  Severus 
the  emperor) 
careful  of  what 
is  to  be  done  by 
him.  but  caieiess 
of  what  is  said 
of  liini."  —  Ven- 
ning. 

'•The  worthiest 
persons  aie  fre- 
quently attacked 
by  slander'j,  as 
we  geueraliy  r'nd 
that  to  bo  the 
b.-st  fru't  wh.oh 
the  birds  have 
been  pecking 
at." — Baion. 

d  R.  I.  S. 


the  wall  is 
finished 

a   Ps.     xiv.    15, 

cxxvi.  2.  .3. 
6Le.  xix.  IG;  Pr. 
XX.  1!>.  xxvi.  ^o. 
c  Utt).  matters. 
"  Man  nas  but 
one  siate  of  pro- 
I  at'on,  and  ibat 
o:  an  exceed i"g 
short  ooiit  nu- 
ance; and,  there- 
fore, since  he 
cannot  serve 
CT'd  long,  he 
should  serve 
Him  much;  cm- 
ploy  evey  mi- 
nute or  his  life 
10  I  hi  best  ad- 
\  ant  i;.'i* ;  tliiukf^n 
bi>  devotions; 
hallow  ever  J  day 
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In  his  calendar 
by  religious 
cxeicisc-,  atid 
every  acticn  in 
his  life  by  holy 
rcfeituci-  Slid 
dcsi^nmcnts;  for 
let  li  m  make 
what  liaste  he 
can  to  he  ^^M^e, 
Time  will  outrun 
hun.'  — J  iXorris. 
"God's  work 
may  be  doue, 
well  di'ne,  and 
BiiC  e.^sfuily,  and 
jet  diffeient  me- 
thods taken  in 
doing  it:  which 
is  a  good  reas"U 
why  we  should 
neither  arraign 
others'  manuge- 
inent,  nor  niaUe 
our  own  stan- 
dard.'-J/.  Ihvry. 

A  lis' less  youth 
approached 
Bome  fishermen, 
expressing  a 
wish  lor  a  basket 
of  fish.  An  old 
fisherman  ad- 
vispil  him  to  cast 
a  line  'or  hini- 
Belf.  He  did  so, 
ivnd  soon  foui  d 
his  wish  grati- 
fied. 

"Idleness  travels 
very  s  owly,  and 
poverty  soon 
over  tales  her." 
^IJuvt  r. 

d  J.  iiewton. 


•.C    ir.  445. 

the  g-ates 
are  set  up 

a  1  Ch.  ix.  17,  27. 

6Neh  X.  1,  23. 

c  Ex.  xviii.  21. 

"One  reason 
why  the  hulk  of 
the  Jews  (who 
were  originally 
pa  toral,  aijd 
1 -VOIR  of  Hgri- 
Ciilture)  n  light 
rather  chuo^e  to 


then,  in  what  way  we  are  all  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord. 

The  power  of  dilif/ence. — In  snmming  up  the  character  of  a 
man  like  William  Carey,  due  prominence  should  be  given  to  his 
extraordinary  diligence.  Even  the  grammars  he  composed  are 
too  numerous  for  mentioning  separately  ;  and  his  Bengali  lexicon 
fills  three  bulky  quartos.  When  we  add  to  these  his  many  trans- 
lations we  have  a  sum  of  work  such  as  only  few  are  able  to  crowd 
into  the  fleeting  days  of  mortal  existence.  Extremely  frugal  in 
diet,  his  tastes  were  refined,  and  next  to  philology  his  predilec- 
tions tended  towards  the  attractions  of  tropical  nature,  in  whose 
delightful  domains  he  continually  found  new  allurements.  While 
labouring  so  abundantly  in  teaching  and  translating,  his  luxuri- 
ant garden  surpassed  in  rich  completeness  the  most  famous  bota- 
nical collections  of  the  empire.  To  what  did  he  owe  his  amazing 
success  ?  Being  far  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  know  where  lay 
his  strength,  he  also  knew  his  weaker  points,  but  like  all  great 
minds,  subjected  by  grace,  he  was  extremely  modest,  "  I  can 
j)lod,"  he  himself  testified  ;  "  to  this  I  owe  everything.  The 
plodder  is  the  man  who  will  rise  to  respect  and  eminence,  and 
should  he  live  sufficiently  long  to  effect  his  designs,  he  will  make 
the  world  his  insolvent  debtor." — Diligence  and  labour. — Cessator 
is  not  chargeable  with  being  buried  in  the  cares  and  business  of 
this  present  life  to  the  neglect  of  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  he 
greatly  neglects  the  dudes  of  his  station.  Had  he  been  sent 
into  the  world  only  to  read,  pray,  hear  sermons,  and  join  in  reli- 
gious conversation,  he  might  pass  for  an  eminent  Christian.  But 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  abounding  in  these  exercises 
springs  from  a  heart-attachment  to  Divine  things,  his  conduct 
evidences  that  his  judgment  is  weak,  and  his  views  of  hia 
Christian  calling  are  very  narrow  and  defective.  He  does  not 
consider,  that  waiting  upon  God  in  the  public  and  private  ordi- 
nances is  designed  not  to  excuse  us  from  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  civil  life  bnt  to  instruct,  strengthen,  and  qualify  us  for 
their  performance.  His  affairs  are  in  disorder,  and  his  family  and 
connections  are  likely  to  suffer  by  his  indolence.  He  thanks  God 
that  he  is  not  worldly-minded  ;  but  he  is  an  idle  and  unfaithful 
member  of  society,  and  causes  the  way  of  truth  to  be  evil  spoken 
of.  Such  the  Apostle  has  determined,  that  "  if  any  man  will  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat."<* 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  set  .  .  doors,  left  to  the  last,  see  vi.  1.  porters, 
of  the  temp.«  (2)  gave  .  .  Hanani,*  i.  2.  palace,  fortress, 
ii.  8.  charge,  over  the  gates,  etc.  feared  .  .  niany,^  a  good 
qualification  for  office.  One  who  feared  God  would  be  just 
j  towards  man.  (3)  until  .  .  hot,  the  day  well  begun,  and  light. 
while  .  .  by,  etc..  Hanani  and  Hananiah  were  personally  to 
superintend  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  doors,  every  .  . 
house,  guarding  his  house,  he  wd.  also  guard  the  city.  Thia 
true  of  spiritual  matters  also.  (4)  city  .  .  great,  Ilch.  broad 
in  spaces,  but  .  .  builded,  hence  needed  the  more  careful 
watching. 

Closing  the  gates  of  Jernsalem. — In  the  hot  countries  of  the 
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East  they  frequently  travel  in  the  night,  and  arrive  at  mitlnifrlit 
at  the  place  of  their  destination  (Lu.  xi.  5  ;  Mk.  xiii.  ;>")).  Pro- 
bably till !y  did  not  therefore  usually  shut  their  <?ates  at  the  going- 
down  of  the  sun,  if  they  did  so  at  all  through  the  night.  Theve- 
not  could  not,  however,  obtain  admission  into  Suez  in  the  night, 
and  was  forced  to  wait  some  hours  in  the  cold  without  the  walls. 
Doubdan.  returning  from  the  river  Jordan  to  Jerusalem,  in  l(!r>2. 
tells  us  that  when  he  and  his  companions  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  they  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  shut,  which  obliged  them  to  lodge  on  the  ground, 
at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  day.  along  with  more  than  a  thousand  other  people, 
"who  were  obliged  to  continue  there  the  rest  of  the  night  as  well 
as  they.  At  length,  about  four  o'clock,  seeing  everybody  making 
for  the  city,  they  also  set  forward,  with  the  design  of  entering 
by  St.  Stephen's  gate  ;  but  they  found  it  shut,  and  above  two 
thousand  people,  who  were  there  in  waiting,  without  knowing 
the  cause  of  all  this.  At  fii'st  they  thought  it  might  be  too  early, 
and  that  it  was  not  customary  to  open  so  soon  ;  but  an  hour  after 
a  report  was  spread  that  the  inhabitants  had  shut  their  gates 
because  the  peasants  of  the  country  about  had  formed  a  design 
of  pillaging  the  city  in  the  abi<ence  of  the  governor  and  of  his 
guards,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  the  gates  should  be 
opened." 

5—11.  (5)  and  . .  heart,  etc.,  as  he  sought  God's  help,  so 
also  he  attributes  to  Him  all  he  was  led  to  do.  and  .  .  register, 
wh.  is  here  inserted,  them  .  .  first,  with  Zerubbabel.  etc..  ab. 
100  yrs.  bef.«  (6)  province,  Ezr.  ii.  1 — 70.  (7)  Azariah,  or 
Seraiah.'' 

The  decided  ?»fl';i.— Behold  the  decided  man !  He  may  be  a 
most  evil  man  ;  he  may  be  grasping,  avaricious,  covetous,  un- 
principled :  still,  look  how  the  ditliculties  of  life  know  the  strong 
man,  and  give  up  the  contest  with  him.  A  universal  homage  is 
paid  to  the  decided  man  as  soon  as  he  appears  among  men.  He 
walks  by  the  light  of  his  own  judgment :  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  ;  and,  having  done  so,  henceforth  action,  action,  is  before 
him.  He  cannot  bear  to  sit  amidst  unrealised  speculations  :  to 
him  speculation  is  only  valuable  that  it  may  be  resolved  into 
living  and  doing.  There  is  no  indifference,  no  delay.  The  spirit 
is  in  arms  :  all  is  in  earnest.  Thus  Pompey,  when  hazarding  his 
life  on  a  tempestuous  sea  in  order  to  be  at  Rome  on  an  important 
occasion,  said,  "  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  :  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  live."  Thus  Caesar,  when  he  cros.sed  the  Rubicon, 
burned  the  ships  upon  the  shore  which  brought  his  soldiers  to 
land,  that  there  might  be  no  retuni.<^ — Tim  nohJencfi.^  of  rellg'ion.<t 
decision. — If  there  be  a  loftiness  and  nobleness  in  decision,  it  is 
most  lofty,  most  noble  in  religion.  You  need  not  go  f oi"  instances  j 
of  this,  and  for  the  admiration  which  they  are  calculated  to  j 
afford,  to  such  examples  as  Foster  brings  before  you  in  his  inimi- 
table essay,  to  the  examples  selected  from  history,  to  Marius, 
sitting  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  to  Pizarro.  to  Richard  IIT., 
to  Cromwell;  nor  even  to  those  drawn  from  the  records  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  Daniel  and  to  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  ;  nor  to 
those  supplied  by  Christian  martyrology,  to  John  Huss  and  ' 
Jerome  of  Prague  ;  nor  to  those  borrowed  from  the  annals  of  j 
philanthropy,  to  Howard,  to  Wilberforce,  and  to  lilrs.  Fry — these  j 
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live  in  th« 
C()!inlry  thtin  at 
.Jtriisulpm,  wjis 
l)oc+use  it  was 
more  ku  t'd  to 
ih'ir  ficiiius  and 
luanncr  of  life; 
tint  at  this  t  me 
their  emMuins 
were  so  enra.i^ed 
to  see  the  walla 
built  aprain,  and 
so  restli'ss  in 
their  designs  to 
keep  the  city 
from  risinj?  to 
its  f  irnier  splen- 
dour, t!iat  it  ter- 
riHed  many  from 
comi'ig  to  dwell 
there,  thinkinfj 
themselves  more 
safe  in  t  li  e 
C'luntry,  wliere 
their  eiie  nies 
had  GO  preteoce 
to  disturb  them." 
—atackfiouie. 

d  burder. 


the  register 
of  the 
grenealogry 

a  B.C.  5:J(3. 

6  Ezr.  ii.  2. 
•'Some  de^'ent 
re^'u  ated  pre- 
eminence, some 
preference  —  not 
'xclusive  aj'pro- 
piiation  —  given 
to  birth,  is  nei- 
ther unnatural, 
nor  uiiju-t,  nor 
i  ni  p  o  1  i  t  i  c."— 
Burke. 

'*  He  who  boasts 
of  his  lineage 
bois's  of  that 
which  does  not 
properly  belong 
to  him." — t'Seneca. 
c  E-  P.  Hood. 
"Deeds  are 
greater  than 
words.  Dee  Is 
have  such  a  life, 
mute,  but  unde- 
rivalile.aijdgrow 
as  living  tre-s 
and  fruit  tre^  s 
do;  they  pe  'ple 
the  vacuity  of 
time,  and  u.ake 
it  ti  reen  and 
worthy.  Why 
should  the  oak 
prov«     Jogicallj 
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thnt  it  OLi,£?ht  to 
grow  aiirt  will 
grow?  Plant  it, 
try  i' ;  wliat  g  fts 
of  dilyeut,  judi- 
cious assimila- 
tion aud  secre- 
tion it  ha-^.  of 
progress  and  re- 
Bistance  of  force 
to  grow,  will 
then  declare 
th''msehes."  — 
Curtyle. 

"  A  j,reat  man  is 
aflable  ij  liis 
converse,  geue- 
r  o  u  s  in  his 
temper,  and  im- 
movable in  vvh't 
ho  has  maturely 
resolved  upon ; 
and  as  prospe- 
rity does  not 
make  him 
haughty  and  im- 
perious, so  nei- 
ther does  adver- 
Bity  fcink  him 
into  meanness 
and  dejection ; 
for  if  ever  he 
shows  more 
spirit  than  O'di- 
raiy,  it  is  when 
he  is  ill-used, 
and  the  world 
frowns  upon 
him ;  in  short, 
he  is  equally  re- 
moved liom  the 
extremes  of  ser- 
vility and  piide, 
ardj^corns  eiher 
to  trann-le  upon 
a  worm,  or  sue -k 
to  an  eii  peror." 
—  Collier. 
d  J.  A.James,  See 
belo  »v  ou  vv.  24— 
28. 


Elam 

and  others 

'•It  is,  indeed,  a 
blessing  when 
the  virtues  of 
nolile  riices  are 
hereditarv  ;  at.d 
do  derive  them- 
selves from  tlie 
imitation  of  vir- 
tuous  ances- 
tors. ' — Nabb. 

"Some  men  by 
an  ces try  are 
only  the  shadow 
of  a  mighty 
name." — Lucan. 
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are  all  grand,  impressive,  beautiful,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  may  be  cited ;  nor,  with  whatever  lurid  or 
milder  radiance  they  may  be  surrounded  and  emblazoned,  are 
they  those  which  are  the  most  appropriate  for  you  to  contemplate, 
or  which  perhaps  will  have  with  you  the  greatest  weijfht. 
Look  at  that  manly,  pious  young-  man.  who  has  left  the  shelter 
and  protecting-  wing-  of  his  father's  house  and  home,  and  is  now 
placed  in  a  modern  establishment,  and  surrounded  by  fifty  or  a 
hundred  fellow-shopmen,  among  whom  he  finds  not  one  to 
countenance  him  in  the  maintenance  of  his  religious  profession, 
and  the  greater  part  of  whom  select  him  on  account  of  his  religion 
as  the  object  of  their  pity,  their  scorn,  their  hatred,  or  their 
contempt.  Among  them  are  infidels,  who  ply  him  with  flippant 
and  specious  cavils  against  the  Bible  ;  pleasure-takers  who  use 
every  effort  to  engage  him  in  their  Sunday  parties  and  their 
Ijolluting  amusements  ;  men  of  light  morality,  who  assail  his  in- 
tegrity ;  a  few  lovers  of  science  and  general  knowledge,  who 
endeavour  to  allure  him  from  religion  to  philosophy.  How  fear- 
ful is  his  situation — and  how  perilous  !  Usually  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  it,  for  how  few  can  hold  fast  their  integrity  in 
such  a  situation.  But  there  he — this  decided,  this  inflexible,  this 
noble-minded  youth — stands  firm,  unyielding,  decided.  He  is 
neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  of  his  principles — he  neither  denies 
nor  conceals  them.  Before  that  laughing  crowd  he  bends  his 
knees  and  prays — in  presence  of  that  jeering  set  he  opens  his 
Bible  and  reads — from  that  pleasure-taking  company  he  breaks 
off.  amidst  their  scoffs,  to  go  to  the  house  of  God.  He  bears  the 
peltings  of  their  pitiless  storm  of  ridicule  or  rage,  unruffled  in 
temper,  unmoved  in  principle,  and  only  casts  upon  his  persecutors 
a  look  of  gentle  pity,  or  utters  a  mild  word  of  expostulation,  or 
silently  presents  the  prayer, "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  He  keeps  by  his  firmness  the  whole  pack  at 
bay.  Some  are  half  subdued  by  his  wonderful  firmness.  A  secret 
admiration  is  bestowed  upon  him  by  othei-s,  while  even  they  who 
hate  him  most,  often  are  astonished  most  at  his  inflexible  resolu 
lion,  and  it  may  be  that  one  and  another,  at  length,  take  hold  of 
the  skirt  of  his  garment  and  say  to  him,  '•  We  must  go  with  you, 
for  we  see  Grod  is  with  you."  Talk  of  decision  of  character — 
there  it  is  in  all  its  force,  beauty,  and  utility.  I  know  of  no  case 
in  God's  world  in  which  it  is  exemplified  with  more  power  than 
in  that.<^ 

12—17.  (15)  Binnui,  or  Bani. 

TJie  ti'('a<'hery  of  human  nature. — There  is  not  a  beast  of  the 
field  but  may  trust  his  nature,  and  follow  it,  certain  that  it  will 
lead  him  to  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  But  as  for  us,  our 
only  invincible  enemy  is  our  nature  :  were  it  sound,  we  could 
hold  circumstances  as  lightly  as  Samson's  withes  ;  but  it  is  ever- 
more betraying  us.  Often,  when  we  honestly  meant  to  be  good 
and  noble,  our  miserable  nature,  at  the  first  favourable  juncture 
of  circumstances,  betrayed  us  again,  and  we  found  oui'selves 
falling  by  our  own  hands,  and  bitterly  felt  that  we  were  our  own 
enemies.  Heal  us  at  the  heart,  and  then  let  the  v/orld  come  on  : 
we  are  ready  for  the  conflict.  Make  us  sound  within,  and  we 
will  stand  in  the  evil  day.  We  can  defy  circumstances,  and 
resist  the  devil,  if  only  our  own  breast  become  not  a  hold  of 
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traitoi"s  ;  if  inclinations  silent,  subtle,  and  st"Oiig  as  nature,  do 
not  arise  to  beguile  us  into  captivity  to  evil." 

18—23.  (18)  Adonikam,  etc.,  Ezra.  ii.  3—19. 
The  happii  man. — 

He  is  tlie  happy  man,  whose  life  e'en  now 

Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come ; 

"Who.  doomd  to  an  obscure  and  tranquil  state, 

Is  pleased  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  choose, 

Would  make  his  fate  his  choice  ;  whom  peace,  the  fruit 

Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith, 

Prepare  for  happiness  ;  bespeak  him  one 

Content  indeed  to  sojourn  while  he  must 

Below  the  skies,  but  having-  there  his  home. 

The  world  o'erlooks  him  in  her  busy  search 

Of  objects  more  illustrious  in  her  view  ; 

And.  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she, 

Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 

She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not ; 

He  seeks  not  hers,  for  he  has  proved  them  vain. 

He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 

Pursuing  gilded  flies  :  and  such  he  deems 

Her  honours,  her  emoluments,  her  joys  : 

Therefore  in  contemplation  is  his  bliss. 

Whose  power  is  such,  that  whom  she  lifts  from  earth 

She  makes  familiar  with  a  world  unseen. 

And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  reveal'd.* 

24—28.  (24)  Hariph,  etc.,  Ezr.  ii.  20—24. 

Man  n'Hhout  religion. — Man  is  no  better  than  a  leaf  driven  by 
the  wind  until  he  has  completely  mastered  his  great,  lonely 
duties.  If  he  has  no  habit  of  retiring  from  all  that  is  worldly, 
and  of  conversing  face  to  face  with  his  inner  man,  if  he 
does  not  alone  invite  the  gaze  of  God ;  if  he  does  not 
draw  down  upon  his  soul  •'  the  powers  of  the  woHd-to-com©," 
then  he  is  no  man  yet ;  he  has  not  found  the  life  of  man.  nor 
the  strength  of  man  ;  he  is  a  poor  unhappy  man,  sporting  only 
with  shadows,  and  affrighted  before  the  real  and  eternal.  He 
owns  a  great  house,  a  wonderful  house,  but  it  is  shut  up,  and  he 
lives  outside  with  his  fellow  cattle.  The  inside  is  wholly  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  has  lived  outside  so  long,  that  he  is  afraid 
of  t\\Q  ivL&i&ti.'* —Fruits  of  relifjkni.s  d/'ci-sio/i. — More  than  half  a 
century  ago.  a  boy  was  put  apprentice  to  one  of  our  ordinary 
trades.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  him,  with 
perhaps  one  exception — he  promised  to  be  a  pious  lad.  But  alas  I 
in  his  case  as  in  many  others,  his  early  goodness  soon  passed  away. 
He  had  to  sleep  with  an  ungodly  apprentioe  ;  and.  on  retiring  to 
rest,  shame  of  being  seen  to  pray  so  shook  his  firmness  that,  like 
his  wicked  companion,  he  hurried  to  bed  without  bending  the 
knee.  Again  and  again  this  was  done.  His  regard  for  old  lessons 
got  less  and  less  ;  by-and-by  he  threw  them  off  altogether,  and 
seemed  like  a  boy  who  had  never  known  anything  better.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  another  apprentice  came  to  his  master. 
He  also  slept  in  the  same  room.  Like  a  lad  accustomed  to  pray, 
the  new  apprentice  quietly  knelt  to  offer  prayer  to  God  on  retiring 
to  rest.  This  was  seen  with  deep  emotion  by  the  other.  Con- 
Bcience  at  once  and  severely  condemned  his  want  of  firmness. 


B.C.  rir.  445. 
a  W.  Art'iur. 

Adonikam 
and  others 

"  He  that  boa'ta 
of  his  ancestors 
C(>nfesses  that  he 
ha-^  no  virtue  of 
his  own.  No 
person  ever 
lived  for  our 
honour;  nor 
ouglit  that  to 
be  reputed  ours, 
which  was  long 
before  we  had  a 
bein»;  for  what 
advantage  can  it 
be  to  know  that 
his  parentB  has 
good  eyes?  Does 
he  see  one  whit 
the  better?"— 
Charron. 

"Men  may  livo 
foo  s,  but  fools 
they  cannot  die." 
— Young. 

a  Cowper. 

Hariph 
and  others 

"  It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence of  what 
parents  any  man 
is  born,  so  that 
he  be  a  man  of 
merit." —  Horace, 

a  J.  Pulsford, 

"Good  deeds  lie 
in  the  memory 
of  age  like  the 
coral  islands, 
green  aud  sunny, 
amidst  the  me- 
lancholy vva-^ta 
of  ocean."  —  Dr. 
Thomas. 

Good  deeds,  like 
sunbeams,  shine 
by  a  lustre  pure- 
ly their  own;  nor 
can  their  bright- 
ness be  tarnished 
by  all  the  ca- 
lumnies of  the 
B  1  a  n  d  e  r  e  r'a 
tongue. 

"  He  that  does 
good  to  another 
man  does  also 
good  to  himself, 
nut  ouly  in  tba 
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consequences, 
bat  in  the  very 
act  of  doing  it; 
for  the  consci- 
ence of  well- 
doing is  an 
ample  reward." 
— Seneca. 

"  True  fortitude 
is  seen  in  great 
exploits,  that  jus- 
tice warrants  and 
that  wisdom 
guide  B^—Addi- 


men  of 
Kirjath- 
jearim 
and  others 

"  Pride  in  boast- 
ing of  family 
aptiquily  ninkes 
dui  ation  stand 
for  merit." — 
Zinimermann. 

"  To  bear  is  to 
conquer  our 
fate." — Campbell. 

«t  N.  Adams. 


the  other 
ISlam 
and  others 

"  Ph  ilo  8  ophy 
does  not  regard 
pedigree :  she 
d'd  not  I'cc^ive 
Plato  as  a  noble, 
hut  she  made 
him  so." — Sneca. 

"  An  inconstant 
man  is  despio- 
abie  ;  a  faithless 
ni'in  is  base." — 
liliiir. 

a  Y«wig. 

the  priests 

a  lOh.  xxiv.7— 9, 
14. 

*'Of  nil  vnnities 
of  ro]")pevii\<.  the 
va-iity  ot  bi;,'h 
!>■  th  is  the 
K  '■!  est.  True 
I.'.',  I  cy  ia  de- 
ll d  fr..aa  "vir- 
iu  ■.  not  from 
H  'ti.     Ti'k-s  in- 


Shame  to  pray  in  the  pi'esence  of  his  fellow-apprentice  was  the 
first  step  in  his  downward  course.  The  poor  unhappy  and  fallen 
youth  was  once  more  brought  to  reflection,  and,  with  a  firmer  pur- 
pose than  ever,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  God.  In  after 
life  he  became  a  useful  and  honoured  minister ;  and  a  month  or  two 
ago,  after  turning  very  many  to  righteousness,  he  j^assed  away  to 
glory.  This  minister  was  the  beloved  and  re  s^erend  John  Angell 
James  of  Birmingham  1  How  much  harm  may  we  get  from  one 
act  of  indecision  !  and  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  one  act 
of  decision  !  Who  can  tell  what  may  result  from  the  turning  of 
an  apprentice  boy  to  goodness  ?  Who  cannot  be  useful  ?  This 
example  of  juvenile  decision  was  the  means  of  turaing  a  poor 
apostate  youth  to  a  course  whose  glorious  issues  eternity  alone 
can  reveal. 

29—33.  (29)  Kirjath-jearim,  etc.,  Ezr.  11.  25—29. 

TJw  greatness  of  oaan. — But  how  is  man  "  little  1  "  He  has 
competent  knowledge  of  the  character  of  God  ;  he  is  only  "  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,"  and  has  dominion  over  all  the 
works  of  God.  He  can  comprehend  the  starry  heavens  ;  he  if^^ 
Godlike  in  his  original  nature  ;  for  ''  in  the  image  of  God  mad^ 
He  him."  The  sublime  truths  which  God  has  revealed  to  mai 
show  what  estimate  God  has  of  man's  capacity  and  responsibility. 
A  finite  creature  can  insult  the  majesty  of  heaven  as  deliberately 
and  intelligently  as  the  archangel ;  he  can  annihilate  the  au- 
thority of  God  in  his  own  soul,  and  wherever  he  has  influence  ; 
if  all  finite  creatures  should  do  this — and  there  are  no  creatures 
who  are  not  finite — there  would  be  no  moral  universe,  no  Divine 
government.** 

34—38.  (84)  Elam,  etc.,  Ezr.  11.  30—35. 
Man  a  complex  he'ing. — 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  ! 

How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such  ! 

Wlio  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes  1 

From  different  natures  marvellously  mix'd, 

Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  ! 

Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain  I 

Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  ! 

A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt  ! 

Though  sullied  and  dishonour"d,  still  Divine  t 

Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 

An  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dust  1 

Helpless  immortal  I  insect  infinite  ! 

A  worm  1 — a  God  1 " 

39—42.  (39)  priests,  etc'^^ix.  11.  36-39. 
Man  not  dependent  on  good  fortune. — 

He's  not  the  happy  man  to  whom  is  given 

A  plenteous  f  oi'tune  by  indulgent  heaven  ; 

Whose  gilded  roofs  on  shining  columns  rise, 

And  painted  walls  enchant  the  gazer's  eyes  ; 

Whose  table  flows  with  hospitable  cheer, 

And  all  the  various  bounty  of  the  year  ; 

^\'hose  valleys  smile,  whose  gardens  breathe  the  spring', 

Whose  caa'ved  mountains  bleat  and  forests  sing  j 
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For  whom  the  cooling  shade  in  summer  twines, 
WTiile  his  full  cellars  u,\ve  their  generous  wines  ; 
From  whose  wide  fields  unbounded  autumn  pours 
A  g-olden  tide  into  his  swelling"  stores  : 
Whose  winter  laughs  ;  for  whom  the  liberal  gales 
Stretch  the  big  sheet,  and  toiling  commerce  sails  ; 
"WTien  yielding  crowds  attend,  and  pleasure  serves  ; 
While  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour  string  his  nerves.b 

43—45.  (43)  Levites,  Ezr.  ii.  40.  (44)  singers,  Ezr.  ii.  41. 
(45)  porters,  Ezr.  ii.  42. 

Ml.\;sionari('.<t  and  mu.nc. — The  Rev,  Jonathan  Lees,  of  the  London 
Mission,  Tientsin,  North  China,  has  sent  Mr,  Sankey  two  little 
Chinese  books,  one  containing  the  words  of  twenty  of  the  well- 
known  Sonffs  and  Solos,  which  he  has  translated  into  Chinese, 
and  the  other  giving  the  music  of  ten  of  them  printed  in  the 
Chinese  version  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation,  Mr,  Lees  says  the 
songs  have  already  proved  their  fitness  to  deepen  and  cheer  the 
Christian  life  in  a  most  pleasing  way.  He  says  the  musical 
faculty  is  one  which  seems  well-nigh  extinct  in  China,  but  the 
northern  people  are  far  ahead  of  the  southern  in  this  capacity, 
and  the  Tientsin  church  bids  fair  to  be  a  musical  one.  Mr. 
Lees  adds  that  this  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa.  but  it  is  in  a  new  form,  and  one  which  is  thoroughly 
Chinese,  The  Rev,  J.  S.  Barradale,  another  of  the  missionaries, 
writing  to  a  friend  in  England,  explains  why  the  ordinary  staff 
notation  can  never  be  used  by  the  Chinese.  Their  letters  are 
ranged  in  perpendicular^  columns,  and  they  read  from  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  page  to  the  left.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  letters  can 
be  placed  in  this  way  with  ease,  but  not  so  with  the  staff,  which 
is  necessarily  horizontal.  Mr.  Barradale  says  that  '"the  Sol-fa 
notation  can  be  made  to  retain  all  its  easiness  in  its  Chinese 
dress,  while  thoroughly  conforming  to  Chinese  usage." — Sinning 
in  the  time  of  trouble. — It  is  said  that  on  the  memorable  night 
when  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  was  invested  by  the  troops  of 
Syrianus,  the  Archbishop  Athanasius,  w^hile  the  public  devotions 
were  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  terror,  animated 
his  trembling  congregation  to  express  their  confidence  by  singing 
one  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

46—51.  r4n)  Nethinims,  etc..  Ezr.  ii.  43—4.5. 

The  gcnealoqy  of  the  iioor. — I.  The  records  of  the  poor  have 
seldom  a  place  in  human  history.  II.  The  working  man  is  not 
overlooked  in  the  Word  of  God.  III.  The  lowest  work,  even  that 
of  the  porter,  is  worthy  of  note.  IV.  Much  of  the  world's  noblest 
undertakings  is  dependent  on  the  hodman.  V.  Even  such  men 
may  be  servants  of  God  and  serve  Him  in  their  work.  VI.  We 
find  them  here  in  the  same  register  as  that  which  contains  the 
names  of  priests  and  nobles. 

The  matrrial  of  man. — Man  hath  received  from  God  not  only 
an  excellent  fabric  and  composure  of  body,  but.  if  you  consider 
it,  the  very  matter  of  which  the  body  is  composed  is  tar  more 
excellent  than  dust  or  earth.  Take  a  piece  of  earth,  or  handful 
of  dust,  and  compare  them  with  the  flesh  of  man  ;  that  flesh  is 
earth  indeed,  but  that  flesh  is  far  better  than  mere  earth.  This 
Bhowsthe  power  of  the  Creator  infinitely  exceeding  the  power  of  a  i 
creature.    A  goldsmith  can  make  you  a  goodly  jewel,  but  youj 
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purchase  I,  but 
virtiie  is  Uip  oiilj- 
CO  n  tl  at  'I  ak.'B 
the  bar^nl'i  \a 
\\Ci"—hurton. 
h  J.  Thomnn. 


the  Levites 

*'  In  the  germ, 
when  the  first 
trace  of  life  h^ 
ginftostir.  lnu^iio 
is  the  nurse  of 
the  soul ;  it  mur- 
murs in  the  ear, 
and  the  child 
t-leeps ;  the  tones 
are  com  nnioua 
of  his  dream-.—. 
they  are  the 
world  in  which 
he  lives."  —  Btt- 
tina. 

"  Hearing;  often- 
times tlie  Btill 
sad  munic  of  hu- 
m  a  n  i  t  y,  nor 
harsh,  nor  ^rat- 
ins,  though  of 
ample  power  to 
chasten  and  sub- 
d  u  e."  —  Words- 
irorlh. 

" Tones  are  the 
cadences  which 
emotion  gives  to 
thought."  —  y/tr- 
bert  Spencer. 


the  Nethi- 
nims 

"Being  well 
sa'isHed  tliat^ 
for  a  man  who 
thinks  hioQself 
to  be  somebody, 
there  is  nothing 
more  disgra<'ef  ul 
than  to  hold  him- 
self up  as  hon- 
oured, not  on  his 
owu  account,  but 
for  the  .c-ike  of 
his  fnrefiifhera. 
Yet  hen  ditary 
honour's  are  a 
noble  and  splen- 
did treasure  to 
desceudanta,"  — 
Plato. 
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•'Theinfluenceof 
a  piiHis  e:<amiile 
di^^ceiiiis  down- 
wirds  from  ihe 
h'  ad  of  a  laruily, 
diffuses  itself 
over  the  nain 
body,  till  it 
reaches  the  very 
lowest  of  it."  — 

a  Caryl. 


"  Title  and  an- 
cestry render  a 
go  h|  maa  more 
illu-,tiious,  but 
an  ill  oue  more 
con  temp  tible. 
V'  e  is  intamous 
1 1 1  ' ) u  g  h  in  a 
)  r  nee,  and  vir- 
tue honourable, 
thnu^'h  in  a 
peasant.  "-—A  ddi- 
son. 

a  Colon. 

'•As  they  who 
deck  themselves 
have  thelouking- 
g\;:fi<  before  their 
eyes;  so  they 
who  go  about  any 
worthy  thing 
iiiuot  have  the 
e  X  a,  m  p  1  e  of 
wor  hy  men  in 
mind,  and  do  it 
in  thyt  manner 
that  others  may 
notsi'oriitomike 
tiieui  their  ex- 
o  01  p  1  e."  — Caw- 
dray. 

the  children 
of  Solomon's 
servants 

*'  Pii  'e  of  origin, 
wheiher  high  or 
1 11  w,  springs 
fio^ii  th'j  same 
jriuople  in  hu- 
man tMture;  one 
is  hut  the  posi- 
tive, the  otiier 
the  negative. 
p  'o  le  fa  siiig'e 
\7     a  k  u  e  s  8." — 

Luwc'l. 


Oi    oiiie ot tne 
pr^iests  lost 


must  g-ive  him  gold  and  precious  stones  of  which  to  make  it :  he 
can  put  the  matter  into  a  better  form,  but  he  cannot  make  the 
matter  better.  The  engraver  can  make  a  curious  statue,  exactly 
limbed  and  proportioned  to  the  life,  out  of  a  rough  piece,  but  the 
matter  must  be  the  same  you  put  into  his  hands  :  if  you  give 
him  marble,  it  will  be  a  marble  statue  ;  he  cannot  mend  the 
matter.  Man's  work  often  exceeds  his  matter,  but  man's  work 
cannot  make  the  matter  exceed  itself.  If  the  body,  then,  be  but 
clay  and  hath  a  foundation  of  dust,  do  not  bestow  too  much  cost 
upon  the  clay  and  the  dust.  In  an  over-cared  body  there  ever 
dwells  a  neglected  soul.  We  usually  laugh  at  children  when 
they  are  making  houses  of  clay.  They  whose  care  is  over  active 
for  the  body  are  but  children  of  a  greater  stature,  and  show  they 
have  so  much  more  folly  in  their  hearts  than  they.  There  is  no 
child  like  to  the  old  child." 

52—56.  (52)  Besai,  etc.,  Ezr.  ii.  46—54. 

Man  a  rea.wyirng  creature. —  Man  is  that  compound  being, 
created  to  fill  that  wide  hiatus  that  must  otherwise  have  remained 
unoccupied  between  the  natural  world  and  the  spiritual ;  and  he 
sympathises  with  the  one  in  his  death,  and^will  be  associated 
with  the  other  in  his  resurrection.  Without  another  state,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  explain  the  difficulties  of 
this.  Possessing  earth,  but  destined  for  heaven,  he  forms  the 
link  between  the  two  orders  of  beings,  and  partakes  much  of  the 
grossness  of  the  one,  and  somewhat  of  the  refinement  of  the 
other.  Reason,  like  the  magnetic  influence  imparted  to  iron, 
gives  to  matter  properties  and  powers*  which  it  possessed  not 
before,  but  without  extending  its  bulk,  augmenting  its  weight, 
or  altering  its  organisation  :  it  is  visible  only  by  its  effects,  and 
perceptible  only  by  its  operations.  Reason,  superadded  to  man, 
gives  him  peculiar  and  characteristic  views,  responsibilities,  and 
destinations,  exalting  him  above  all  existences  that  are  visible 
but  which  perish,  and  associating  him  with  those  that  are  invisi- 
ble but  which  remain.  Reason  is  that  Homeric  and  golden 
chain  descending  from  the  throne  of  God  even  unto  man,  uniting 
heaven  with  earth,  and  earth  with  heaven.  For  all  is  connected, 
and  without  a  chasm  :  from  an  angel  to  an  atom,  all  is  propor- 
tion, harmony,  and  strength.** 

57—62.  (57)  children  .  .  servants,  etc.,  Ezr.  ii.  55 — 60. 
(62)  seed,  pedigree. 

The  re.itoratlon  of  man. — A  researcher  of  art  in  Italy,  read- 
ing in  some  book  that  there  was  a  portrait  of  Dante  painted  by 
Giotto,  was  led  to  suspect  where  it  had  been  placed.  There  was  an 
apartment  used  as  an  outhouse  for  the  storing  of  wood,  hay,  and 
the  like.  He  besought  and  obtained  permission  to  examine  it. 
Clearing  out  the  rubbish,  and  experimenting  upon  the  white- 
washed wall,  he  soon  detected  the  signs  of  the  long-hidden  por- 
trait. Little  by  little  with  loving  skill  he  opened  up  the  sad, 
thoug'ntful.  stern  face  of  the  old  Tuscan  poet.  Sin  has  done  for 
man  what  the  whitewash  did  for  the  painting.  It  has  covered 
over  the  likeness  of  God  upon  the  soul ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  Himself  that  the  long-hidden  likeness  can  be  mani 
fested  again. 

63—65.  (68)  priests,  etc.,  Ezr.  ii.  61—63.  (65)  Tirsliatha,< 
governor,    till .  .  Thummim,  Ezr.  ii.  63. 
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Pnparatinns  for  ifcrtncp. — "Methoiight  I  looked  and  Paw  the 
Master  standing",  and  at  His  feet  lay  an  earthen  vepsel.  It  was 
not  broken,  not  unfitted  for  service,  yet  there  it  lay.  powerless 
and  useless,  until  He  took  it  up.  Ho  held  it  awliilc.  and  I  saw 
that  He  was  filling"  it.  and  anon,  I  beheld  Him  walking-  in  His 
garden,  whither  He  had  'gone  down  to  gather  lilies.'  The 
earthen  vessel  was  yet  again  in  His  hand,  and  with  it  He 
watered  His  beauteous  plants,  and  caused  their  odours  to  be  shed 
forth  yet  more  abundantly.  Then  I  said  to  myself.  '  Sorrowing 
Christian,  hush  !  hush  I  peace,  be  still  I  thou  art  this  eartlien 
vessel  ;  powerless,  it  is  true,  yet  not  broken,  still  fit  for  the 
Master's  use.  Sometimes  thou  mayst  be  laid  aside  altogether 
from  active  service,  and  the  question  may  arise,  '  What  is  the 
Master  doing  with  me  now  ?'  Then  may  a  voice  speak  to  thine 
inmost  heart,  '  He  is  filling  the  vessel,  yes,  only  filling  it  ready 
for  use.'  Dost  thou  ask  in  what  naanner  1  Nay.  be  silent.  Is  it 
not  all  too  great  an  honour  for  thee  to  be  used  by  Him  at  all  ? 
Be  content,  whether  thou  art  employed  in  watering  the  lilies,  or 
in  washing  the  feet  of  the  saints.'  Truly,  it  is  a  matter  of  small 
moment.  Enough,  surely  enough,  for  an  earthen  vessel  to  be  in 
the  Master's  hands,  and  employed  in  the  Master's  service." 

66—69.  i^^)  the  .  .  together,  etc.,  Ezr.  ii.  04. 

A  difficulty  well  Viet. — There  was  once  a  diflBculty  amongst  the 
singers  of  Dr.  Samuel  West's  church,  New  Bedford,  United 
States,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  choir  would  not  sing  a  note 
on  the  next  Sunday.  The  doctor  commenced  that  morning's 
worship  by  giving  out  Watts's  hymn,  "  Come  ye  who  love  the 
Lord."  After  reading  it  through,  he  looked  up  very  empha- 
tically at  the  choir,  and  said,  "  You  will  begin  at  the  second 
verse  ;— 

*  Let  those  refuse  to  sing 
"Who  never  knew  our  God.'  '* 
They  sang  that  hymn. 

70 — 73.  (70)  some,  part.  Tirshatha,  viii.  9.  drams,'' 
darics.  The  daric,  an  anc.  Persian  gold  coin  =  25s.  (71)  pound 
of  silver,  a  mina  =  iJO  shekels=£i).  (72)  garments,  a  custo- 
mary gift  in  the  E.  (73)  so,  etc.,  hence  the  use  of  this  register 
in  guiding  the  people  to  their  cities,     month,  Tisri.^ 

Proportionate  giving.— 1.  The  chiefs  of  the  people  gave  with  a 
princely  munificence.  II.  The  rest  of  the  people  gave  as  much 
collectively,  by  each  one  giving  as  much  as  he  could.  III.  The 
gifts  of  the  poor  not  to  be  despised ;  the  widow's  mite  was 
registered  in  heaven.  i 

Giving  with  simplicitij. — A^Tiat  is  giving  with  simplicity  ? 
"Why,  it  is  giving  just  as  if  giving  were  so  natural  that  when  a 
man  gave  he  did  not  think  of  changing  his  countenance,  his 
manners,  or  his  air,  at  all  ;  but  did  it  quietly,  easily,  beautifully. 
A\Tien  you  are  going  around  for  proper  help,  some  men  give  so 
that  you  are  angry  every  time  you  ask  thom  to  contribute. 
They  give  so  that  their  gold  and  silver  shoot  you  like  a  bullet. 
Other  persons  give  with  such  beauty  that  you  remember  it  as 
long  as  you  live  ;  and  you  say,  '"It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  to  such 
men."  There  are  some  men  that  give  as  springs  do.  Whether 
you  go  to  them  or  not  they  are  always  full,  and  your  pai't  is 
merely  to  put  your  dish  under  the  ever-flowing  stream.    Others  j 
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"  If  it  ie  fortu- 
nate to  he  •  f 
noble  ancestry, 
it  is  not  Ipss  so 
to  be  buob  as 
that  pc'iplc  <  o 
not  carf  to  ba 
informed  wh"- 
ther  jou  tue 
noble  or  ig- 
noble." —  firuff. 
ere. 

"M  an  f  e  fils  • 
thousand  d  aths 
in  le.iririg  orje  " 
—  Young . 


the  number 
of  the  whole 
!  cong-i'ega- 
tion 

"  Lt't  the  world 
have  their  may- 
games,  waki'sj, 
whetsunales, 
tlieir  (iancmgs 
and  concr-ris; 
Their  pupp  t- 
sliows,  hob  •>- 
horses,  tt'ors, 
bagpipes,  balls, 
barley-breaks, 
and  whatever 
sports  and  re- 
creations please 
them  best,  pro- 
vided they  \)Q 
followed  with 
discretion." — 
liurton. 

the  contri- 
butions to 
the  work 

a  Ezr.  ii.  Cy. 

b  Ezr.  iii.  1. 

Their  donations 
consisted  piinci- 
pally  in  par- 
men  ts.  Tb  i  a 
wouM  apiieur  a 
Hingular  di'scrip- 
tiou  of  gi  us  to 
be  made  l)\-  any 
one  amongst  u-i; 
but  in  th«  East 
a  present  of  fmr- 
m  »n'.s.  or  of  any 
arcicle  of  use.  is 
conformable  to 
tLe  prevailing 
sentiments  ind 
customs  of  lo> 
ciety. 
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the  people 
fTHtber  to 
hear  the  law 

<i  First  rtay  of 
7th  ecc  es.  year; 
aud  new  year's 
day  of  the  civil 
year,  Le.  xxiii. 
24 :  IK.  viii.  2. 

b  Through  this 
gate  the  Nethi- 
iiims  brought 
wa'er  into  the 
temp.,  and  the'e 
was  a  large  area 
bef.  it. 

c  B.C.  45S,  with 
eommission  fr. 
Artaxerxes,  Ezr. 
vii.  8—28,  viii.  1. 

d  De.  xxxi.  12. 

w.  4 — 8.  Bp. 
Mimt,  333. 

e  Dr.  Thomas. 
•'  Five  I  r  six 
hours  together 
they  spent  in 
holy  duties, 
whereas  the 
most  among- 1  us 
think  lone  cf  an 
hour;  they  sit, 
as  it  were,  in  the 
stocks  while 
they  hear  the 
Word  read  or 
preached,  and 
come  out  of  the 
church,  when  the 
tedious  sermon 
ruiitieth  S(  me- 
what  beyond 
the  ela^s,  like 
prise  ners  out  of 
a  gaol."—  Tiapp. 

"The  devout 
man  exults  in 
th '  indications 
f'f  his  being  dxcd 
and  irretriev- 
able. He  feels 
this  conflrmcd 
h>i.))ita>^thegraRp 
if  the  hand  of 
God.  which  will 
i.cver  lot  him  go. 
F  rora  T,h  is  ad- 
vmiced  sta'e  he 
ijoks  with  tlrm- 


give  just  as  a  pump  does  where  tlie  well  is  dry  and  the  pump 
leaks  1 « 


CHAPTER    TEE    EIGHTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  all  .  .  man,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  trumpets." 
into  .  .  gate,  in  S.  rampart.*  they  .  .  scribe,  who  had  come 
to  Jerus.  ab.  12  yrs.  bef.  Neh.«  (2)  all  .  .  understanding",''  all 
old  enough,  or  who  knew  the  lauguage.  (3)  ears  .  .  law,  a 
long-  service,  but  an  attentive  congreg-ation.  (4)  pulpit,  lit. 
tower,  and  .  .  stood,  hence  this  pulpit  must  have  been  a  high 
platform,  to  afford  standing-room  for  13  persons. 

Ezra  expoundmg  the  law. — There  are  several  particulars  con- 
tained in  this  narrative  of  a  novel  and  interesting  character. 

I.  It  was  a  large  gathering.  Large  congregations — 1.  Give  an 
opportunity  for  more  extensive  usefulness  ;  2.  They  possess  a 
peculiar  power  of  stimulating  those  who  have  to  address  them. 

II.  It  was  an  open-air  gathering.  III.  It  was  a  protracted 
gathering.  IV.  It  was  an  attentive  gathering.  V.  It  was  a 
devout,  earnest,  and  reverential  gathering.  VI.  It  was  an 
intelligent  and  well-instructed  gathering. —  Tlie  oldest  yulpH. — 
This  is  the  first  account  we  have  of  a  pulpit.  In  structure  it 
was  evidently  not  a  very  elegant  one.  It  was  extemporised  for 
the  occasion  ;  it  was  more  of  a  platform  than  modern  pulpit. 
The  words  of  the  text  lead  us  to  make  three  remarks  on  this  old 
X^ulpit.  I.  It  was  occupied  by  duly  qualified  men.  They  were 
the  recognised  teachers  of  Israel.  A  greater  curse  to  Christianity 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  than  unqualified  preachers.  II.  This  old 
pulpit  was  attended  by  an  exemplary  congregation.  1.  It  was  a 
congregation  disposed  to  hear  ;  2.  It  was  a  congregation  com- 
petent to  understand  ;  3.  It  was  a  congregation  deeply  interested 
in  the  discourse  ;  4.  It  was  a  congregation  inspired  with  religious 
reverence.  III.  This  old  pulpit  accomplished  the  grand  end  of 
preaching.  1.  It  imparted  spiritual  instruction  ;  2.  It  made  a 
deep  religious  impression  ;  3.  It  stimulated  a  practical  godliness.* 

Loncj  rel\fj\ous  5-?^rfi6Y'5.— Complaints  against  long  religious 
services  are  very  frequent.  Few  things  appear  so  bad  to  some 
persons  as  to  be  kept  in  the  house  of  God  more  than  one  or  two 
hours.  Let  us  see  how  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr. 
Howe  was  then  minister  of  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire. 
His  labours  here  were  characteristic  of  the  times.  On  the  public 
fasts,  it  was  his  common  method  to  begin  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  with  a  prayer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which 
he  begged  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  day  ;  he  afterwards 
read  and  expounded  a  chapter  or  psalm,  in  which  he  spent  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  prayed  an  houi- ;  preached 
another  hour ;  and  prayed  again  for  half  an  hour.  After  this  he 
retired,  and  took  a  little  refreshment  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more,  the  people  singing  all  the  while.  He  then  returned  to  the 
pulpit,  prayed  for  another  hour,  gave  them  another  sermon  of 
about  an  hour's  length  ;  and  so  concluded  the  service  of  the  day. 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  half  an  hour  or  more  of 
prayer. — The  Lord  mas  there. — That  religiously  trained  children 
understand  a  great  deal  about  good  things  when  very  young.  I  re- 
cord the  following  instance  which  came  under  my  own  observa- 
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tion.  Being  out  preaching"  one  Sunday,  at  the  place  where  I  took 
tea  was  a  little  boy  about  five  or  six  years  old.  A  Bible  was  lying 
on  the  table,  to  which  he  seemed  somewhat  attached,  and  about 
which  we  had  some  talk.  ''  Now,"  says  the  little  boy.  '*  if  I  do 
what  father  has  told  me,  he  has  promised  to  give  me  a  Bible  like 
this."  What  he  had  to  do  was  to  attend  a  seven  o'clock  Sunday 
morning  prayer  meeting  the  whole  of  the  next  year,  I  said, 
'•  Were  you  at  the  prayer  meeting  this  morning  I  "  "  Yes,"  was 
the  reply.  I  now  asked  the  little  fellow  if  he  could  tell  me  how 
many  there  were  at  the  seven  o'clock  prayer  meeting.  "  O  yes,'' 
says  he,  "  I'll  call  them  over,  and  you  count."  I  did  so,  till  I  had 
counted  seven.  "  Then  there  were  seven  at  the  prayer  meeting 
this  morning  ?  "  "  O  no."  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "there 
were  eight  there."  I  asked  him  tx)  call  over  their  names  again  ; 
he  did  so.  but  only  gave  seven  names.  I  then  said,  "  Come,  my 
little  fellow,  you  must  have  made  a  mistake  ;  however,  try  once 
more."  He  then  called  their  names  over  again,  and  this  time 
also  we  couldn't  get  past  the  number  seven.  I  then  said,  '•  You 
must  most  certainly  have  made  a  mistake,  my  little  man,"  He 
then  looked  at  me  so  wistfully,  I  seemed  to  read  a  meaning  in  the 
glance  of  his  eye  ;  and  after  keeping  me  a  few  moments  in  a 
somewhat  little  curious  suspense,  he  burst  out  in  a  joyous  strain, 
"  There  were  eight  there,  for  the  Lord  was  there." 

5 — 8.  (5)  opened,  unrolled,  all  ,  .  up,  reverence  for  the 
law  of  God,"  (ti)  Amen,^  so  be  it  ;  or.  so  let  it  be.  Thus  they 
expressed  thanks  for  it,  and  affirmed  their  allegiance  to  it, 
■with.  ,  .  hands,"  as  pledging  themselves  to  obey  the  law.  (7) 
Bani,  etc.,  xii.  S.  caused  .  .  law,  perh.  by  means  of  transla. 
of  Heb.  into  Chaldee.<^  (8)  so  .  .  distinctly,  lit.  they  read  it. 
so  that  it  was  clearly  laid  out,  spread  out.  A  hint  to  both 
readers  and  expositors  of  the  Bible,  and  .  .  reading,  the 
people  understood,  etc,' 

Effi'ct  of  Ezra's  preaclung. — We  may  profitably  look  back  to 
the  time  of  Ezra  to  learn  from  him  and  his  ministry — 1,  In 
what  manner  the  Word  of  God  should  be  dispensed.  The  mode 
adopted  by  Ezra,  namely  the  expository,  we  conceive  to  be 
peculiary  worthy  of  imitation.  1,  It  leads  the  people  into  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  ;  2.  It  brings  every  part 
of  the  sacred  records  into  view  ;  3.  It  brings  home  truth  to  the 
conscience  with  more  authority.  But.  in  considering  the  AVord 
of  God  as  explained  at  Jerusalem,  we  are  more  particularly  led 
to  notice — II.  In  what  manner  it  should  be  heard.  Truly  admi- 
rable was  the  conduct  of  the  people  on  this  occasion.  Observe — 
1.  Their  reverential  awe;  2.  Their  devout  affection;  3.  Their 
unreserved  obedience,/ 

The  practice  of  sleeping  in  places  of  worship. — A  practice,  we 
believe,  not  prevalent  in  any  other  place  of  public  resort — is  not 
only  a  gross  violation  of  the  advice  we  are  given,  to  hear  the 
Word  with  attention,  but  most  distressing  to  ministers,  and  most 
disgraceful  to  those  who  indulge  it.  If  the  Apostle  indignantly 
inquires  of  the  Corinthians  whether  they  had  not  homes  to  eat 
and  drink  in,  may  we  not  with  equal  propriety  ask  those  who 
indulge  in  this  practice  whether  they  have  not  beds  to  sleep  in, 
that  they  convert  the  house  of  God  into  a  doraitory  ?  A  little 
self-denial,  a  very  gentle  restraint  on  the  appetite,  would,  in 
most  cases,  put  a  stop  to  this  abomination ;   and  with  what 
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neas  HTnl  joy  on 
futurity,  and 
says,  '  I  cany  the 
eternal  marK 
upon  uie,  I  hut  I 
Ijelong  to  Ood  :  I 
am  free  of  ih« 
universp;  and  I 
am  ready  to  go 
to  any  world  to 
which  He  shall 
please  to  trans- 
mit me— certaiQ 
that  everywhef, 
in  height  or 
dopth,  He  will 
acknowledge  me 
for  e\er."-Fi>stcr. 

"Though  For- 
tune's malice 
o  verth  row  my 
state,  my  mind 
exceeds  the  com" 
pass  of  her 
wheel."  —  Shaie- 
Mpeare. 

Ezra  reads 
the  law  to 
the  people 

a  Jud.  iii.  20; 
Job  xxix.  8, 
xxvii.  14. 

b  1  Co.  xiv.  16, 

c  Lam.  iii.  14  ;  1 
Ti.  ii.  8. 

d  Pearson,  Cr^ed, 
ii.      si  ;      80,     th« 

Rahbie,  see 
Li<jltlfoot,  1 1  or. 
//t6.  ?-50;  Pfeif- 
ftr.  Dutria,  2b4. 

e  Hooker  shows 
that  the  reading 
of  the  Bil'le  to 
the  people  is  the 
best  preaching, 
v.,  xxi.,  xxii. 

r.  6.  F.  Wood- 
cock, Mom.  E.T. 
iv.  155. 

rr.  7,  8.  Dr.  R. 
Burrotces,  2>3. 

V.  8.  J.  Weeinse, 
Expos,  ii.  124. 

fC.  Simeon,  M.A. 

Constantiue  the 
fJreat  and  our 
King  E  J  ward 
the  VI.  wi'uld 
not  hear  a.  sor- 
rafin  but  itaud- 
ing, 

9  R.  llalL 
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the  people 
weftping-  are 
reproved 

a  As  iu  V.  14. 
6  Est.  ix.  19,  22; 
Re.   xi.   10;     De. 
xvi.  14. 

c  ftp.  Andreices, 
iv.  217;  Dr.  Bar- 
row, iii.  427—450. 

"  Holy  joy  is  like 
oil  to  the  wheels 
of  our  obedi- 
ence."-J/.  Henry. 
d  1  Ch.  xvi.  27, 
Ezr.  vi.  16. 

'•Joy  in  God  is 
a  religious  duty. 
The  devout  soul 
derives  strength 
fi'.  godly  thauk- 
fulnees  atjd  holy 
joy.  bec.it  knows 
that  God  wil  help 
those  who  praise 
Him  and  rejoice 
in  Him.  If  the 
strength  of  the 
Lord  is  our  joy, 
then  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  will  be 
our  strength."  — 
Bp.  Wordsworth. 
V.  9.  J.  S.  M. 
Anderson^  182. 
V.  10.  Dr.  n. 
Blair,  v  3.3>!;  W. 
Jay,  vi.  249;  /. 
Spence,  237;  Bp. 
Dehon,  1,  32S;  A. 
Roberts,  iii.  279; 
F.  Trench,  26. 

d  W.  W.  Wythe, 
e  Bowes. 

''Nehemiah  had 
Jnvianus  the  em- 
peror's happi- 
ness, whieh  was, 
that  he  might 
govern  wise  men, 
and  that  wise 
men  miiiht  go- 
vern him."  — 
Trapp. 

f  liarmer. 

the  feast  of 

tabernacles 

a  See  v.  1 . 

h  Le.  xx.ii.34,  42; 

De.  xvi.  13. 


propriety  can  he  pretend  to  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word 
who  cannot  be  prevailed  upon,  one  day  out  of  seven,  to  refrain 
from  the  gluttony  which  absolutely  disqualifies  him  from 
receiving  it.f 

9—12.  (9)  Tirshatha,  the  Persian  title  ;  the  Heb.  would  be 
Pechah."  weep,  they  wept  tears  of  sorrow  at  their  sins,  and  of 
joy  at  God's  goodness,  wept,  2  Ki.  xxii.  11.  (10)  sweet,  new 
wine.  and.  .  .  prepared,^  they  were  to  be  mindful  of  the 
absent  and  the  poor,  day  .  .  Lord,  see  on  7".  1,  joy,'"  Heb. 
ehedevah,  found  only  in  two  other  places.^  (11)  Ijevites, 
following  the  example,  and  obeying  the  command  of  their 
leaders.     (12)  people,  ete.^  thus  comforted,  ceased  weeping. 

Rejoice  in  th;-  Lord. — I.  The  Christian  is  a  joyful  man.  1.  God 
enjoins  it ;  2.  His  Word  promises  it ;  3.  His  Sj)irit  inspires  it ; 
4.  His  work  produces  it ;  5.  His  nature  shares  it.  II.  His  joy  is 
a  source  of  strength — 1.  In  his  religious  profession  ;  2.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  influence ;  3.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ;  4. 
In  his  temptations  and  trials  ;  5.  In  the  hour  of  death.* — The 
dejimt'wn  and  utility  of  holy  joy. — "  The  joy  of  the  Lord."  I.  From 
Him  (Gal.  v.  22)  true  joy  is  one  of  the  sweet  comforts  of  the 
Comforter  (Psa.  xciv.  19).  II.  In  Him  (Rom.  v.  11  ;  Phil.  iii.  1). 
III.  Living  for  Him,  for  what  joy  so  pure  as  the  life  for  God  1 
(Psa.  xxi.  1  ;  Thess.  ii.  19,  20,  iii.  9).^^ 

Sendiyig  jJortions — The  Eastern  princes  and  the  Eastern  people 
not  only  invite  their  friends  to  feasts,  but  it  is  their  custom  to 
send  a  portion  of  the  banquet  to  those  that  cannot  well  come  to 
it,  especially  their  relations,  and  those  in  a  state  of  mourning. 
This  sending  of  portions  to  those  for  whom  nothing  was  prepared 
has  been  understood  by  those  commentators  I  have  consulted  to 
mean  the  poor  ;  sending  portions,  however,  to  one  another  is 
expressly  distinguished  in  Esth.  ix.  22  from  gifts  to  the  ijoor. 
There  would  not  have  been  the  shadow  of  a  difficulty  in  this 
had  the  historian  been  speaking  of  a  private  feast,  but  he  is 
describing  a  national  festival,  where  every  one  was  supposed  to 
be  equally  concerned  :  those,  then,  for  whom  nothing  n-as  pre- 
jjared,  it  should  seem,  means  those  that  were  in  a  state  of  mourn- 
ing ;  mourning  for  private  calamities  being  here  supposed  to 
take  the  place  of  rejoicing  for  public  concerns.  But  it  is  not  only 
to  those  that  are  in  a  state  of  mourning  that  provisions  are  some- 
times sent ;  others  are  honoured  by  princes  in  the  same  manner, 
who  could  not  conveniently  attend  to  the  royal  table,  or  to  whom 
it  was  supposed  not  to  be  convenient.  So  when  the  grand  emir 
found  it  incommoded  Monsieur  D'Arvieux  to  eat  with  him,  he 
complaisantly  desired  him  to  take  his  own  time  for  eating,  and 
sent  him  what  he  liked  from  his  kitchen,  and  at  the  time  he 
chose.  And  thus,  when  King  David  would  needs  suppose,  for 
secret  reasons  too  well  known  to  himself,  that  it  would  be  in- 
convenient for  Uriah  to  continue  at  the  royal  palace,  and  there- 
fore dismissed  him  to  his  own  house,  "  there  followed  him  a  mess 
of  meat  from  the  king."     2  Sa.  xi.  8,  10/ 

13 — 15.  (13)  on  .  .  day,  of  the  feast."    were  .  .  fathers, 

the  desire  of  the  people  to  hear  the  law  made  it  the  more  need- 
ful that  these  should  be  able  to  teach,  into  .  .  scribe,  a 
recognised  master  in  Israel.  (14)  and  .  .  law,''  i.e.  they  came 
to  the  place  in  the  course  of  their  reading,    dwell  .  .  month, 
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feast  Cx  tabernacies.  (15)  go  ..  mount,  of  Olives,  olive., 
pine/  olive  and  wild  olive. 

A  fovqottcn  ordiuancr. — "  They  found  itwritten,"  etc. — I.  The 
human  memory  is  treacherous  in  matters  of  duty.  II.  We  have 
need  to  continually  search  the  Bible  for  the  overlooked  thinjofs  of 
duty.  III.  Things  found  written  in  the  hook  should  be  reduced 
to  practice.  IV.  We  should  read  the  Bible  to  learn  as  well  as  to 
be  comforted. 

The  myrtlr. — Tlie  sacred  writers,  when  speaking-  of  this  plant, 
are  g^enerally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Mijrtiis  couninini.<i.  a  common 
myrtle  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  ''  Its  dark 
glossy  leaves  and  sweet  white  flowers  are  seen  on  the  hills  near 
Jerusalem  ;  and  in  Italy  the  myrtle  thickets  are  most  lovely  and 
frag-rant.  The  bark  and  the  root  are  employed  in  tanning-  the 
finer  Russian  leather,  and  the  berries  and  flower-buds  are  eaten 
instead  of  pepper  abroad."  AVhatever  may  be  the  sense  intended 
by  that  beautiful  vision  of  the  prophet,  Zech.  i.  8 — II,  nothing- 
could  be  better  suited  for  an  emblem  of  beauty  and  peace  than 
a  valley  shaded  with  myrtles.  The  myrtaceous  trees  generally- 
fl.ourish  most  in  those  places  where  the  air  is  still  and  tranquil. 
and  defended  by  some  mountain  range.  Hence,  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  vision  as  growing  in  a  valley,  symbolising  the 
stillness  and  rest  of  earth. 

16—18.  (IG)  roof ,  ,  house, «  the  roof  was  flat,  courts,  ctc,^ 
i.e.  they  utilised  all  open  spaces  for  this  purpose.  (17)  since  .  . 
so,  i.e.  the  feast  had  not  been  kept  with  such  fulness  of  joy  and 
close  attention  to  the  law  of  it.  and  .  .  gladness, <"  the  joy 
•v\"as  general  as  well  as  deep,  (18)  also  .  .  God,  they  were  not 
weary  of  hearing  the  Word,  eighth  day,  the  great  day  of  the 
feast.'' 

Great  gladness  in  Israel. — I.  What  led  to  it?  The  discovery 
of  duty  through  reading  the  Word  of  God.  II.  Of  what  nature 
■v\^as  it  ?  It  was  the  joy  of  obedience  and  thankfulness.  III. 
Who  were  these  glad  people  1  They  were  keeping  a  religious 
festival,  having  just  performed  a  great  work. 

Delight  in  the  Word  of  God. — "  A  very  poor  woman  in  Edin- 
bui-gh,  who  was  so  nearly  blind  as  not  to  be  able  to  peruse  the 
Bible,  could  get  no  one  to  read  it  to  her.  She  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed to  live  day  after  day  without  the  comfort  and  direction  of 
this  blessed  book.  She  thought  of  many  plans,  and  made  many 
inquiries,  but  all  in  vain.  At  last  she  made  a  bargain  with 
another  woman  to  read  her  a  chapter  every  night ;  and  for  this 
service  she  paid  her  a  penny  a  week  out  of  her  scanty  pittance."* 
— Lady  Jane  Grey  was  once  asked  by  one  of  her  friends  how  she 
could  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  prefer  sitting  at 
home  reading  her  Bible.  She  replied,  "  All  amusements  of  that 
description  are  but  the  shadow  of  the  pleasure  which  I  enjo.v  in 
reading  this  book." — IIo7V  to  read  the  Bible.— To  some  the  Bible 
is  uninteresting  and  unprofitable,  because  they  read  too  fast. 
Amongst  the  insects  which  subsist  on  the  sweet  sap  of  flowers, 
there  are  two  very  different  classes.  One  is  remarkable  for  its 
imposing  plumage,  which  shows  in  the  sunbeams  like  the  dust 
of  gems ;  and  as  you  watch  its  jaunty  gyrations  over  the  fields,  and 
its  minuet  dance  from  flower  to  flower,  you  cannot  help  admiring 
its  graceful  activity,  for  it  is  plainly  getting  over  a  gveat  deal  of 
ground.    But,  in  the  same  field  there  is  another  -worker,  whose 
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c  "  Tlio  iiiimcr  Ih 
lli*^  Hell,  zui//!, 
'li'  latt  r  is  S'le- 
ni.n  {G,s  H.i'i), 
whenctj  Gct'i- 
setnfin<^."  —  /ip. 
Wordsworth. 

"  Divine  knnw- 
lpd,£?o  i"  >  R  a 
Kr.'iit  Intl..  lilt 
will  ii.it  i»-  cii-iiy 
iifi|iiainie<l  «ilii 
us  but  u;k>d  lur- 
tlier  BUit."  — 
Trnpp. 

^neas  Sylviug 
was  wont  to  say 

>.f  k'lnwlfrlge, 

p  (1  p  u  1  a  r  ra  '■  n 
sliouhl  osteciii  it 
as  silver,  noble- 
nifn  a-<  gT'lil, 
priucos  piize  it 
as  pearls. 


the  feast  is 
kept  with 
grreat  joy 

n  Dc.  xxii.  S. 
b  Ex.  xsiii. 
17;  De.  xvi. 
Xu.  X.  10; 
Ixxxi.  3. 
c  -2  Ch.  XXX.  21. 
d  Le.  xxiii.  86 ; 
.To.  vii.  o7. 
-  Thry  had  lis- 
tened uii  tlie  first 
d'ly  of  the  ino-ith 
Iron  nioiniug 
uuto  niidiiav  ; 
hut  the  muie 
they  hearil  the 
Word  of  Mod.  the 
more  d-'sirous 
were  they  io 
it  The 
men  con- 
with  the 
Scrip' uies,  the 
more  tht>y  will 
wish  and  love  to 
do  su." —  Wordis- 
icorth. 

€  ]V/titi'rroxs. 


14. 

16; 
Ps. 


hear 
more 
verse 


"  In  the  Old  Tos- 
taiueat  there  are 
!)31  chapters;  hut 
by  distributing 
the  l.W  Psalma 
into  60  equal 
parts,  they  will 
I hen  be  reduced 
to  841  :  add  to 
these  260,  which 
is     the    uuiubei 
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contained  in  the 
>cvv  Testament 
lh"y  will  then  be 
111)1.  Divide  this 
h  3,  aud  you  will 
fiud  each  part 
i-nniaiii3()5  chap- 
ters, and  6  over; 
so  that  by  read- 
ing 3  chapters 
I'veiv  day,  you 
will  read  the 
whole  over  in 
one  year,  except 
6  chapters.  The 
m"St  profitable 
method  is  to  be- 
gin with  the  first 
chapter  of  Gene- 
si  s.  the  first 
Psalm,  and  the 
first  chapter  of 
Matthe^v,  and  to 
proceed  regular- 
ly.''— Dr.  Duncan. 

f  Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 
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solemn 
repentance 
of  the  people 

a  1  S.  iv.  12,  2  S. 
1.2;  Jobii.  12. 

b  Ezr.  ix.  2,  x.  2. 

"  They  did  not  al- 
low the  joys  of 
the  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles to 
efface  the  peni- 
tential sorrow 
which  they  had 
felt  before  it. 
Holy  joy  had  not 
indisposed  them 
for  KOiily  sorrow, 
but  rather  quick 
e  n  e  d  i  t."  — 
Wordsworth. 

"  Our  spiritual 
pleasures  are  so 
heavenly,  and 
have  so  much  of 
God  and  fflory  in 
them,  thnt  they 
must  needs  pre- 
pare the  soul  for 
heaven,  and  be 
excellent  helps 
to  our  salvation." 
—Baxter 


brown  vest  and  business-like  straightforward  fliglit  may  not  have 
arrested  your  eye.  His  fluttering  neighbour  darts  down  here  and 
there,  and  sips  elegantly  wherever  he  can  find  a  drop  of  ready 
nectar  ;  but  this  dingy  jjlodder  makes  a  point  of  alighting  every- 
where, and  wherever  he  alights  he  either  finds  honey  or  mak;  s  it. 
If  the  flower-cup  be  deep,  he  goesdowntothe  bottom  ;  if  itsdragou- 
mouth  be  shut,  he  thrusts  its  lips  asunder ;  and  if  the  nectar  be  pe- 
culiar or  recondite,  he  explores  all  about  till  he  discovers  it.  and  then 
having  ascertained  the  knack  of  it.  joyful  as  one  who  has  found 
great  spoil,  he  sings  his  way  down  into  its  luscious  recesses.  His 
rival,  of  the  painted  velvet  wing,  has  no  patience  for  such  dull 
and  long-winded  details.  But  what  is  the  end  ?  Why,  the  one 
died  last  October  along  with  the  flowers  ;  the  other  is  warm  in  his 
hive  to-night,  amidst  the  fragrant  stores  which  he  gathered  be- 
neath the  bright  beams  of  summer.  Reader,  to  Avliich  do  you  be- 
long 1 — the  butterflies  or  bees  ?  Do  you  search  the  Scriptures,  or 
do  you  only  skim  them  1  Do  you  dwell  on  a  passage  till  you  bring 
out  some  meaning,  or  till  you  can  carry  away  some  memorable 
truth  or  immediate  lesson  /  or  do  you  flit  along  on  heedless  wing, 
only  on  the  look-out  for  novelty,  and  too  frivolous  to  explore  or 
ponder  the  Scriptures  1  Does  the  Word  of  God  dwell  in  you  so 
richly,  that  in  the  vigils  of  a  restless  night,  or  in  the  bookless 
solitude  of  a  sick  room,  or  in  the  winter  of  old  age,  or  exclusion 
from  ordinances,  its  treasured  truth  would  perpetuate  summer 
round  you,  and  give  you  meat  to  eat  which  the  world  knowa 
not  of  I  f 


CHAPTER  TEE  NINTH. 

1 — 3.  (1)  now,  eto.,^  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing^.  (2) 
strangers,  IJeb.  strange  children.  The  offspring  of  strange 
marriages.  (3)  they  .  .  place,  prob.  this  refs.  to  Ezra  and  the 
readers. 

Thf"  confes,non  of  sin. — I.  It  was  general.  Not  one  class  of 
people  alone.  Each  had  sinned.  II.  It  was  public.  They  had 
sinned  publicly.  They  would  publicly  confess  that  they  had 
sinned.  III.  It  was  far-reaching.  Into  the  past.  They  con- 
fessed the  sins  of  the  nation  in  all  ages.  IV.  It  was  accompanied 
with  a  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Bible  a  treasure. — A  good  man  once  entered  a  house  in 
Germany,  and  found  it  very  wretched,  no  fire,  no  furniture,  no 
food.  Everything  bore  the  appearance  of  utter  poverty.  But, 
glancing  round,  he  saw,  in  a  neglected  corner,  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  when  he  went  away  he  said  to  the  poor  iiunatcs, 
"  There  is  a  treasure  in  this  house  that  would  make  you  all  rich."' 
After  he  had  gone,  the  people  began  to  search  the  house  for  what 
they  thought  must  be  a  jewel  or  a  pot  of  gold,  and  finding  nothing 
they  went  to  dig  up  the  very  floor,  in  hopes  of  discovering  the 
hidden  store  of  wealth.  All  in  vain.  One  day  after  that  the 
mother  lifted  up  the  old  Bible,  and  found  written  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  it,  taken  from  its  own  pages,  these  words,  "  Thy  testimonies 
are  better  to  me  than  ten  thousands  of  gold  and  silver."  "  Ah  !  " 
she  said,  "  can  this  be  the  treasure  the  stranger  spoke  of  ? "     fio 
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she  told  her  thought  to  the  rest;  they  began  to  read  tlie  Bible, 
became  cliangod  in  character,  and  a  blessing  came  in  to  tstay 
with  them.  The  stranger  came  back  to  find  poverty  gone,  con- 
tentment and  peace  in  its  place,  and  a  hearty  Christian  welcome, 
while,  with  grateful  joy,  the  family  told  him,  '•  We  found  the 
treasure,  and  it  has  proved  all  that  you  said  to  us  it  would." — 
2h('  blrsH'd  Bible. — In  Scotland,  during  the  times  of  bloody  per- 
secution, when  Claverhouse  was  marching  about  the  country, 
driving  people  from  their  homes,  burning  their  houses,  and 
putting  many  godly  people  to  death,  a  pious  father  told  his  family 
that  there  were  soldiers  near,  and  they  must  hasten  to  the  next 
village,  where  there  was  a  strong  old  church  the  fugitives  could 
use  as  a  fort.  So  he  told  Jeanie  to  take  the  big  Bible  for  her 
load,  and  that  she  must  be  very  careful  not  to  let  it  get  wet  or 
lose  it  by  the  way :  '  for  we  could  not  live,'  said  he,  '  without  tlie 
good  book.'  So  she  wrapped  a  gown  around  the  Bible,  and  started 
with  her  father  and  mother,  each  of  whom  carried  a  child.  They 
had  to  cross  a  brook ;  but  they  did  not  dare  to  go  by  the  bridge, 
lest  they  should  be  captured  by  the  enemy.  There  was  a  place 
where  they  thought  they  could  cross  on  some  stepping-stones  ; 
but  on  reaching  the  place,  it  had  become  quite  dark.  So  Jeanie's 
father  waded  across,  and  carried  the  others  one  by  one,  until  she 
was  left  quite  alone.  Jeanie  was  much  afraid  to  be  left  there 
by  herself,  so  she  started  to  cross  after  her  father,  stepping  care- 
fully from  stone  to  stone.  But  presently  her  foot  slipped,  and 
down  she  went  to  the  bottom.  At  the  same  time  up  went  her 
arms,  holding  the  precious  burden  over  her  head.  The  water 
came  up  to  her  waist,  but  bracing  herself  firmly  against  the  rapid 
current,  she  walked  bravely  on  across  the  stream,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  shore,  with  the  dear  old  book  lifted  as  high  as  she 
could  raise  it,  when  she  met  her  father  returning  to  bring  her. 
'  Father,'  she  cried,  '  you  told  me  to  take  care  of  the  dear  old 
Bible,  and  I  have  done  so.'  Just  as  she  said  this  they  heard 
several  pistol-shots  and  the  sound  of  approaching  horsemen.  They 
soon  hid  themselves  in  a  little  cleft  of  the  rocks,  and  were  not 
discovered.  Jeanie  married  in  after  years,  and  now  has  great- 
great-grandchildren  living  in  this  country.  The  old  Bible  became 
hers  after  her  father's  death,  and  in  it  were  written  the  names  of 
her  seven  children.  It  is  still,  in  very  good  condition,  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  descendants.  Jeanie  never  forgot  that  dreadful 
night  when  she  carried  the  old  Bible  through  the  deep  waters : 
and  when  she  was  dying,  she  seemed  to  be  dreaming  of  it.  and 
"aid — '  I  am  in  the  deep  river — in  the  deep  river ;  but  I'll  hold  up 
the  dear  old  Bible  I  There,  take  the  book  1  take  the  book  ! '  and 
soon  she  ceased  to  breathe.  That  brave  girl  wading  through  the 
waters,  and  holding  up  the  Bible,  is  like  the  Christian  Church, 
marching  through  rivers  of  persecution  and  streams  of  blood, 
ever  holding  up  the  "Word  of  God,  that  it  might  be  safely  kept 
and  handed  down  to  the  generations  following." 

4—6.  (4)  stairs,  the  scaffold  or  platform.  (5)  Levites, 
for  these  names  consult  refs.<»  stand  up,  etc.,  opening  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  to  unite  with  one  accord  in  gen.  confess,  of 
faith,  (f))  thou  .  ,  alone,  etc.,  confess,  of  unity,  omnipresence, 
etc.,  of  God ;  in  opposition  to  heathen  errors. 

Thr  <jh)v\ous  God  of  Israel. — God  is  here  worshipped— I.  As 
exalted  above  all  blessing  and  praise.    II.  As  the  Creator  of  all 
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"  Whatf^vnr  pIso 
mu  y  be  saidahout 
the  Bibln,  I  am 
sure  no  man  can 
deny  that  it  is 
tho  he-tr,  book  to 
guide  men  to- 
ward practidl 
virtue  and  true 
holiness  that 
ever  has  aytpear- 
ed  in  the  world. 
Whatever  may 
be  the  disputes 
about  its  origin, 
whatever  may  be 
the  controversies 
and  the  doubts 
upon  the  various 
theories  of  in- 
spira'ion,  as  a 
pnieiieal  book, 
as  a  light  to  a 
roan's  fe^t  and  a 
I'mp  to  his  path, 
it  has  proved  it- 
self to  be,  and 
can  by  investiga- 
tion be  shown  to 
he.  the  wisest 
hook  to  follow 
that  is  known." — 
U.  W.  He<cher. 

*'  I  might  pause 
over  every  verse 
of  the  Scriptures, 
and  say,  "  Such 
a  verse  was 
blessed  to  so 
many  souls;  then 
why  not  to  lue  f 
I  am  at  least  in 
the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda:  I  am 
walking  amongst 
its  porches ;  and 
who  can  tell  tut 
that  the  angel 
will  stir  tho  poid 
of  the  Word 
whilst  I  lie  help- 
lessly by  the  side 
of  it.  waiting  fur 
the  blessing?'" — 
Spuiyeom. 


e  S.  S.  Visitor. 


the  Levites 

stand  up  and 

bless  the 

Lord 

<iNcli.  iil.  17,  vii. 

43,  X.  10.  14,  xiv. 

8.  '2A;  Ezr.  ii.  40, 

iii.  !». 

6  De   X.  14;  1  Ki 

yilL  'IT.    bee  aldo 
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B  p.  Pearson, 
Creed,  i.  64—66. 
It  may  be  true,  as 
Jay  says,  that  a 
sportsman  has 
fired  into  a  flight 
of  birds,  and  not 
killed  one;  ami 
he  has  killed  one 
when  he  had 
only  one  10  aim 
at,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if 
two  anglers  went 
out  with  rod  and 
line  to  flsh,  he 
would  surely 
catch  the  largest 
number  in  a  pond 
where  fish  were 
abun  lant  than  he 
who  angled 
wliere  fish  were 
scarce. 

they  recount 
His  good  in 
the  past 

a  Ac.  vii.  1 — 4. 

6  He.  xi.  8. 

c  Ge.  XV.  18—21, 
xvii.  7,  8;  Jos. 
xxii.  14. 

d  Ex.  ill.  7,  xiv. 

10. 

e  Ex.  xviii.  11 ; 
Ps.  cv.  2t5,  27, 
Ixxviii.  12,  43. 

f  Dr.  Thomas. 

"  And  made  a  oo- 
veuant  to  be  his 
God  and  the  God 
of  his  seed.  This 
was  divini  meUls 
aheare,  the  bee- 
hive <  f  the  hea- 
venly honey;  this 
was  more  than  to 
be  monarcla  of 
the  whole  world." 
—  Trapp. 
g  Sfence. 

His  wonders 
at  Sinai 

a  Ps.  Ixxviii.  13; 
Ex.  xiv.  21,  28; 
He.  xi.  29;  Ex. 
XV.  5,  10. 

b  Ex  xl.  38 ;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  14,  cv.  39. 

i  Ps.  xix.  8,  9; 
Eo.  vii.  12. 

a  Ex.  xvi.  25,  26, 
XX.  8,  U. 

f  Trupp. 


things.     III.  As  the  great  Preserver  of  all.     IV.  As  the  object  of 
angelic  worship. 

The  fiospcl  of  dirt. — The  Ardrossan  and  Saltcoats  Herald  pub- 
lishes the  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  by 
Mr.  Carlyle:— "A  good  sort  of  man  is  this  Darwin,  and  well- 
meaning,  but  with  very  little  intellect.  Ah,  it's  a  sad,  a  terrible 
thing  to  see  nigh  a  whole  generation  of  men  and  women,  pro- 
fessing to  be  cultivated,  looking  around  in  a  ijurblind  fashion, 
and  finding  no  God  in  this  universe.  I  suppose  it  is  a  reaction 
from  the  reign  of  cant  and  hollow  pretence,  professing  to  believe 
what,  in  fact,  they  do  not  believe.  And  this  is  what  we  have 
got  to.  All  things  from  frog  spawn ;  the  gospel  of  dirt  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  older  I  grow — and  I  now  stand  upon  the  brink 
of  eternity — the  more  comes  back  to  me  the  sentence  in  the 
Catechism  which  I  learned  when  a  child,  and  the  fuller  and 
deeper  its  meaning  becomes,  '  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  1  To 
glorify  God,  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever.'  No  gospel  of  dirt,  teach- 
ing that  men  have  descended  from  frogs  through  monkeys,  can 
ever  set  that  aside." 

7 — 10.  (7)  who  .  .  Abram,  Ac.  xiii.  17.  and  .  .  Chaldees," 
Ge.  xii.  1.  Abraham,  Ge.  xvii.  5.  (8)  and  .  .  thee/  Ge.  xv.  6. 
and  .  .  land,«  Ge.  xii.  7.  (9)  see,  etc.,^  Ex.  ii.  25.  (10)  signs, 
etc..^  Ex.  vii. — xii. 

The  path  of  duty  the  path  of  trial. — Observe — I.  That  the  path 
of  duty  here  runs  through  great  trials.  Sometimes— 1.  It  in- 
volves the  sacrifice  of  the  most  endeared  friendship  ;  2.  The 
sacrifice  of  worldly  prospects  ;  3.  The  endangering  of  life  itself  ; 
4.  An  outrage  on  our  tender  sentiments.  II.  That  great  trials 
serve  to  test  the  principles  of  pilgrims.  1.  It  reveals  the  bad 
principles  of  the  heart ;  2.  It  reveals  the  good  principles  of  the 
heart.  III.  That  unbounded  faith  in  God  is  essential  to  carry  us 
safely  through  the  path  of  duty  with  all  its  great  trials./ 

God  in  duty. — It  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bradford,  that  he  could 
not  leave  a  duty  till  he  had  found  communion  with  Christ  in  the 
duty,  till  he  had  brought  his  heart  into  a  duty-frame  ;  he  could 
not  leave  confession  till  he  had  found  his  heart  touched,  broken, 
and  humbled  for  sin ;  nor  petition  till  he  had  found  his  heart 
taken  with  the  beauties  of  the  things  desired,  and  carried  out 
after  them ;  nor  could  he  leave  thanksgiving  till  he  had  found 
his  spirit  enlarged  and  his  soul  quickened  in  the  return  of  praises, 
— just  like  that  of  St.  Bernard,  who  found  God  in  every  duty, 
and  communion  with  Him  in  every  prayer  :  this  was  true,  sincere, 
complete  Christian  duty.? 

11—14.  (11)  divide,  etc.f'  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13.  (12)  leddest,*  ^i^c, 
Ex.  xiii.  21.  (13)  Sinai, ^  Ex.  xix.  20.  (U)  Sabbath,  etc.,^ 
Ge.  ii.  3. 

Good  statutes  and  commandmfints.- -Good  they  are  in  respect 
— I.  Of  the  author.  II.  Of  the  matter.  III.  Of  the  effect :  for 
they  make  those  good  that  observe  them.  This  is  true  of  the 
moral  law  ;  as  for  the  judicial,  it  was  fitted  for  the  Jews,  and 
best  for  them :  but  Carolostadius  did  ill  to  seek  to  force  it.  as 
needful  for  all  Christian  commonwealths.  Solon  being  asked 
whether  he  had  given  the  best  laws  to  the  Athenians,  answered, 
The  best  for  them,  the  best  that  they  could  suffer.     So  liere.« 

ISahbath-liseping. — Of  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Waugh,  his  bio- 
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grapher  records  that,  in  his  ministerial  visitations  his  nationality 
was  often  strongly  displayed,  and  this  with  most  beuelicial  effect, 
both  in  sentiment  and  lang-nag-e.  When,  without  any  adequate 
cause,  any  of  his  hearers  had  failed  to  attend  public  ordinances 
&o  regularly  as  he  could  have  wished,  and  would  plead  their  dis- 
tance from  the  chapel  as  an  excuse,  he  would  exclaim,  in  the 
emphatic  northern  dialect,  which  he  used  on  familiar  occasions 
to  em})loy. — "  What,  you  f lom  Scotland !  from  IMelroso !  from 
Gala  Water  !  from  Selkirk  !  and  it's  a  hard  matter  to  walk  a  mile 
or  two  to  serve  your  ]\Iaker  one  day  in  the  week  I  How  many 
miles  did  you  walk  at  Selkirk  ?  "  '•  Five  !  "  "  Five  1  and  can  ye 
no  walk  twa  here  ?  Man  !  your  father  walked  ten  or  twall 
(twelve)  out,  and  as  many  hame  every  Sunday  i'  the  year  ;  and 
your  mither  too,  aften.  I've  seen  a  hunder  folk  and  mair,  that 
aye  walked  six  or  seven,  men,  women,  and  bairns  too  ;  and  at 
the  sacraments  folk  Avalked  fifteen,  and  some  twenty  miles.  How 
far  will  you  walk  the  morn  to  mak  half-a-crown  ?  Fie  !  Fie  I 
But  ye'll  be  out  wi'  a'  your  household  next  Sabbath.  I  ken.  O, 
my  man,  mind  the  bairns  1  If  you  love  their  souls,  dinna  let 
them  get  into  the  habit  of  biding-  awa'  fra  the  kirk.  All  the 
evils  among  young  folk  in  London  arise  from  their  not  attending 
God's  house."  Such  remonstrances,  it  may  easily  be  imagined, 
were  not  often  urged  in  vain. 

15—17.  (15)  bread  .  .  hunger, «  Ex,  xvi.  4,  ff.  water,* 
Ex.  xvii.  6.  the  land  .  .  them,''  De.  1.  8.  (16)  fathers  .  . 
necks, <*  De.  xxxi.  27.     (17)  and  .  .  obey,*  Nu.  xiv.  4. 

Pardunlng  mercy. — I.  The  text  prefers  an  important  charge. 
1.  A  charge  of  obstinate  disobedience  ;  2.  Of  criminal  forgetful- 
ness ;  3.  Of  hardened  impenitence.  II.  The  text  contains  a 
gracious  declaration  :  "  Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,"  etc.  The 
truth  of  this  is  manifest  and  undeniable.  Consider — 1.  The 
perfections  of  the  Divine  character  ;  2.  The  glorious  scheme  of 
human  redemption  ;  8.  The  testimonies  and  promises  of  Scripture  ; 
4.  The  multitudes  that  have  obtained  forgiveness.  III.  The 
text  suggests  appropriate  instruction.  We  may  here  learn — 
1.  The  necessity  of  seeking  forgiveness  ;  2.  The  possibility  of 
obtaining  forgiveness ;  3.  The  felicity  of  participating  in 
forgiveness. 

Note  on  verse  12. — After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  when  a 
gentle  east  wind  was  beginning  to  clear  the  sky,  Gotthold  walked 
forth  into  the  fields,  thanked  his  God  for  the  fertilising  storm, 
and.  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  beholding  the  rolling 
clouds,  said  to  himself  :  "  My  God.  there  go  the  chariots  in 
which  (to  use  the  language  of  weak  men)  Thou  ridest  forth  to 
inspect  Thy  fields  and  gardens,  Thy  meadows,  forests,  and  plains. 
Beggars  are  wont  to  run  behind  the  chariots  of  the  wealthy,  and 
cry  aloud  for  alms.  To  Thee.  0  God,  we  are  all  beggars  ;  and 
when  Thou  ridest  forth  on  Tliy  chariot  of  clouds,  we  cry  after 
Thee.  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'  The  clouds  are  also  the 
pitcher  with  which,  like  a  gardener,  Thou  waterest  the  sultry 
globe  in  times  of  drought.  They  are  the  pipes  by  which  Thou 
condiictest  moisture  into  the  firmament,  and  thence  causest  it  to 
descend  in  rain,  and  bless  the  earth.  They  are  Thy  storehouses, 
richly  filled  with  wine,  beer,  oil,  butter,  corn,  and  malt ;  and 
Thou,  openest  it  in  Thy  goodness,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of 
e^ny thing  that  lives.     They  ar«»  great  curtains,  which  at  Thy 
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"Tho  j)aintpr's 
soul  is  no  iloulit 
thrown  into  Jiis 
j)aiiitiii;r,  aii<l  the 
sculptor's  an  I  ar- 
ch i  t  c  I',  t's  into 
I  their  8taiue.s  and 
build  infifs;  hut 
ihfiir souls  mean- 
wliilft  exist  apart, 
and  are  capable 
of  other  acts  l)C- 
!-ldes  these.  In  a 
5-ense,  as  true  as 
it  is  gnind,  the 
sful  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  strpamin^ 
throuf,'!!  theorder 
and  life  of  ci ca- 
tion; but  mean- 
while He  exists 
independent  of 
and  far  above 
t  h  em . ' ' — McCosh . 


their  past 

disobedience 

is  owned 

a  Ps.   Ixxviii.  '23, 

'-'4,  cv.  40;  Jo.  vi. 

31. 

6Nu.  XX.  10,   11  ; 

Ps.  Ixxviii  15— 20, 

cv.  41,  cxiv.  8. 

c  Nu.  xiv.  30. 
d  2  Ki.  xvii.  14; 
2  Ch.  XXX.  S;  Jer. 
xix.  15;  Ac.  vii. 
51. 

e  Ps  Ixxviii,  10, 
11,  42,  43,  cvL 
13,  21,24,25;  Ex. 
xxxiv.  G;  Nu.  xiv. 
IS;  Ps.  ixxxvi  5; 
Joel  ii.  13;  J  on. 
iv.  2. 

V.  17.  W.  Jav, 
Slit.  Disc.  iv.  95.' 

"A  God  of  pardon 
is  one  that  liath 
set  up  a  i)ardon- 
office;  where 
pardonR  for  peni- 
tents lie  ready 
-ea!ed,  that  the 
siinier  may  not 
be  ioseeU,tlia(he 
may  not  pcii-h 
ill  his  sins  while 
the  p  a'ster  is  in 
providing.  It  is 
our  couilort  that 
we  have  to  do 
with  a  forgiving, 
sin-pardon  in  g 
God,  that  doth 
it  naturally,  plen> 
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B.C.  445.  good  pleasure  Thou  drawest  as  a  covering-  over  the  plants,  that 
till  ilv~^  stant-  they  may  not  be  withered  and  destroyed  by  the  continuance  of 
J.  This 'sh<  old  the  heat.  Xofc  seldom  too  are  they  the  arsenal  in  which  Thou 
he  a  le  petual  keepest  Thine  artillery  of  thunder  and  lightning",  in  order,  at  set 
pictiiri>i  ill  our  times,  to  strike  the  children  of  men  with  reverential  awe,  or 
inflict  upon  them  some  great  punishment."  / 


li'  ar  s  ■' — Trapp. 
fiiuWwld. 

mercies  and 
sins  in  the 
wilderness 

J  Ps.  xcix.  S,  cvi. 
45;  Ex.  xiii.  32; 
Nu.  xiv.  14;  1  Co. 
X.  1. 
h  Isa.  Ixiii.  11. 


c  Jos.  V.  12. 

d  I  Co.  X.  4. 

e  De.  viii.  4,  xxix. 

5. 

"  It  is  calculated 

that    there    wo  s 

wanted  of  manua 


18  —21.  (18)  calf,  etc.,  Ex.  xxxii.  4.    (19)  manifold  mercies, 

etc.,"  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38.  (20)  spirit,  etc.,^  Nu.  xi.  17.  manna," 
Ex.  xvi.  35.  water,''  Ex.  xvii.  0.  (21)  sustain,*  etc.,  De.  ii.  7. 
GofVs  goodnc.is  in  the  j)aM. — I.  This  should  not  be  forgotten. 
II.  The  remembrance  of  it  should  affect  our  present  feelings 
towards  Him.  III.  What  God  has  once  been,  that  He  will  ever 
be.     IV.  The  past  should  teach  us  gratitude  and  trust. 

Prov'ulnittnl  care. — Luther  was  one  day  walking  with  his 
brother,  when  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  over- 
took him  ;  his  brother  was  struck  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  the 
future  reformer  spared.  Bunyan  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  but  when 
the  time  to  leave  home  came,  he  got  some  person  to  go  for  him  as 
his  substitute  ;  the  man  was  shot,  and  Bunyan  spared.  Doddridge, 
94.466  bushel  s  I  when  born,  was  so  weakly  an  infant  that  it  was  thought  he  was 
Vi'I)  (foVeoo  '•  ^^^^  '■>  ^^^  ^  nurse,  standing  by,  fancied  she  saw  some  symptoms 
bushels  in'  the  of  life,  and  the  feeble  spark  was  saved  from  being  extinguished, 
whole  forty  yeirs  Wesley  when  a  child  was  only  just  preserved  from  fire  ;  almost 
°fT-^  pV^^'-'^^^-^  *^®  moment  he  was  rescued  the  roof  of  the  house  fell  in.  Philip 
fnthp^viidTraesv-^^^^^'y  ^^^  ^  similar  escape.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  narrowly 
yet,  when  did  the  recovered  from  being  drowned  when  a  boy.  Charles  of  Balk  put 
supply  fail  oiic  j^^jg  saddle-bags  into  a  wrong  boat,  as  he  thought ;  but  the  boat 
day?" 


single 
Bowes, 
f  Bowes. 

their  posses- 
sion of  Ca- 
naan 

a  Qe.  xxii.  17. 

h  Jos.  xxiv.  11, 
12;  Ps.xliv.  1— 3. 

c  Nu.  xiii.  27 ;  De. 
viii.  7,  8 ;  Ez.  xx. 
6;  Ps.  CV.44;  Jos. 
xxiv,  13;  De.  vi. 
11. 

"God  gave  them 
all.  ..This  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ac- 
knowledged, af- 
ter hii  had  been 


in  which  he  intended  to  go  was  lost,  and  every  hand  di'owned. 
The  originator  of  the  Bible  Society  was  preserved./ 

22 — 25.  (22)  and  .  .  corners,  filled  up  every  corner  of  the 
land  with  them.  Sihon,  Nu.  xxi.  24,  32—35.  (23)  their  .  . 
heaven, «  Ge.  xv.  5.  (24)  thou  .  .  kings,  etc.,''  Jos.  xxiii.  4. 
(25)  and  .  .  cities,  etc.,<^  De.  iii.  5. 

Th'  rccflfjnitlon  of  God. — In  all  companies  and  in  all  places 
remember  the  presence  of  God  ;  walk  continually  as  if  under  the 
view  of  His  all-seeing  and  observing  eye  ;  often  considering  that 
God  is  everywhere  present,  and  then  you  will  study  to  be  every- 
where holy.  God  is  everywhere  present  by  His  power.  He  rolls 
the  orbs  of  heaven  with  His  hand,  He  fixes  the  earth  wath  His 
foot.  He  guides  all  the  creatures  with  His  eye,  and  refreshes 
them  with  His  influence  ;  and  makes  the  poAvers  of  hell  to  shake 
with  His  terrors.  There  is  not  one  hollowness  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  but  He  shows  Himself  to  be  Lord  of  it,  by  sustaining 
*'nd ''charlS' ^F' '  ^^^^'^  the  creatures  that  come  to  dwell  in  it ;  and  in  the  wilder- 
fTmpeioJ^of  Ger- i  ness,  the  bittern  and  the  stork,  the  lion  and  the  elephant,  live 
many,  who  in '  upon  His  provisions,  and  feel  the  force  of  His  almightiness. 
twcntyeight  -j^^^  everything  you  see  represent  to  your  spirit  the  presence,  the 
battles  in  Ame-  g^ggiig^cy,  and  the  power  of  God.  In  the  face  of  the  sun  you 
may  see  God's  beauty;  in  the  fire  you  may  feel  His  heat 
warming  ;  in  the  water  His  gentleness  to  refresh  you  ;  it  is  the 
dew  of  heaven  that  makes  your  field  give  you  bread  ;  in  all 
things  it  is  the  bounty  of  God  that  ministers  to  your  neces,<ities. 
are  Kwal-;  This  consideration  of  the  Divine  presence  is  apt  to  produce  joy 
lowed  up  in  the  ^^^^  rejoicing  in  God  ;  we  delight  in  being  of  the  same  household 
TmkEh  EmpiUr  with  God  ;  He  is  with  us  in  our  natural  actions  to  preserve  us,  in 


rica.  waged  by 
Cortez  and  Pi- 
za-ro,  won  ei?ht- 
and-tvventyking- 
doiis.  And  what 
a  world  of  na 
tiou,y 
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cur  recrciitions  to  restrain  us,  in  our  public  actions  to  applaud  or  ■•c.  415. 

reprove  us.  in  our  private  to  observe  us.  in  our  sleep  to  guard  us.    .        .7"" 
in  our  watchinj^s  to  rcfre.^h  us  ;  and  if  we  walk  with  God  in  all  \  h:M.p'iIXs  \*.','  't!" 
His  ways,  as  Ho  walks  with  us  in  all  ours,  we  shall  find  perpetual  j  o  u  t   <.  t   their 
riaso)is  to  enable  us  to  keep  that  rule  of  His,  "*  llejoice  in  the   ''•^''■'^^^•'--^'^w- 
Lord  always."  <^  d lip.  Taylor. 

26—29.  (26)  prophets,"  Ma.  xxiii.  37.  (27)  saviours,^ 
deliverers;  as  in  the  cases  of  Judges.  (28)  rest/  fr.  war,  or 
oppression.  (2!»)  and  .  .  shoulder/  like  an  ox  shrinking  fr.,  or 
resisting-,  the  yoke. 

Giunf  mrioirrx. — I.  In  the  course  of  a  nation's  history  God  in 
His  goodness  sends  great  deliverances — as  Cromwell  and  William 
the  Third,  etc.  II.  This  is  as  true  of  personal  history.  III. 
There  is  only  one  Saviour  from  sin  and  its  consequence.  A  great 
One. 

The  thmifiJits  of  God. — In  one  sense  we  are  everywhere  sur- 
rounded with  God's  thoughts.  Outer  nature  is  a  majeytic  volume 
of  these.  His  sublime  thoughts  are  the  everlasting  )noun tains  ; 
His  lofty  thoughts  the  distant  stars  ;  His  terrible  t/ioughts  the 
lightning  and  tempest,  the  earthquake  and  volcano  ;  His  minute 
thoughts  of  discriminating  care  the  tiny  moss  and  lichen,  the 
tender  grass,  the  lily  of  the  field,  and  pearly  dewdrop  ;  His 
loving  thoughts,  the  blue  sky,  the  quiet  lake,  the  sunny  glade, 
the  budding  blossoms  and  beauteous  flowers  ;  His  joyful  thoughts 
the  singing  streams  and  sparkling  waves  ;  His  unchanging 
thoughts,  the  rock  in  mid-ocean,  on  which  the  waves  are  in  vain 
spending  their  fury.  But  it  is  not  in  these  mute,  undefined, 
•itfteu  mysterious  symbols,  that  sinners,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  can  discover  the  true  Divine  '•  Cardiphonia  " — the  breath- 
ings and  utterances  of  the  very  heart  of  a  reconciled  Father. 
"  He  hath  magnified  His  Word  above  all  His  names  '  (Ps. 
cxxxviii.  2).  He  ''hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us 
(given  expression  and  utterance  to  His  '  thoughts ')  by  His  Son  " 
(Heb.  i.  2).  It  is  in  Christ  that  each  thought  of  God  becomes 
'•  precious  " — a  ministering  angel  of  comfort  and  hope,  a  deep 
pool  of  unfathomable  grace  and  love,  reflecting  the  image  and 
the  peace  of  heaven.  He  is  the  true  ladder  of  Jacob,  upon  which 
thoughts  upon  thoughts  of  unutterable  tenderness  troop  down 
from  the  upper  sanctuary.'— J"/?/?  Bible  a  chart. — Here  is  a 
roll  of  charts  of  a  difficult  harbour.  They  were  drawn,  it  may 
be.  by  Robert  Small.  They  are  handed  by  him  to  Admiral  Dupont. 
The  Admiral,  the  moment  he  sees  them,  laughs  right  out.  and 
says.  '•  Do  you  call  this  a  chart  1 "  It  was  made  with  a  burnt 
stick.  Robert  Small,  you  know,  was  a  slave,  and  he  had  to  get 
his  knowledge  as  other  skives  gf^t  theirs.  He  was  a  pilot  in 
Charlestown  harbour,  however,  and  he  knows  where  the  shallow 
places  are,  where  the  deep  places  are,  where  the  obstructions  are. 
and  where  it  is  clear  sailing  ;  and  he  makes  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  whole  vicinity,  and  puts  it  into  Admiral  Duponfs  hand,  and 
the  Admiral  says,  "  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  steer  my  ships 
by  a  chart  that  a  nigger  made?"  Or  he  says.  ''When  did  you 
mnke  this.'  On  what  kind  of  a  table  did  you  make  it?  What 
did  you  use  to  make  it  with  ?"  Does  he  say  this.'  Under  such 
circumstances  what  would  Admiral  Dupont  do.  who  is  a  sensible 
man,  and  who  has  so  much  sense  that  he  knows  how  to  emi)loy 
negroes  and  take  the  advantage  of  their  aid  l     Ho  would  say  to 


their 

troubles  in 
the  time  of 
the  Judyea 

a  Ez  XX.  •_"  :  Ac. 
vii.'  5-.';  I  Tb.  ii. 
15. 

6  Jud.  iii.  9. 
c  P.s.  cvi.  41.  42; 
Jui.  ii.    14.  iii.  g. 
Ps.   Ixxvili.   34 — 
30. 

d  Zee.  vii.  11 ; 
Bo-,  iv.  16. 
"Gud  o'ton  lets 
His  poi.p'e  le.u-h 
the  >hore  as  on 
the  piaiiks  of  a 
shipwrecked 
vessel.  Ue  de- 
prives us  of  the 
in>terns,  in  order 
to  make  us  drink 
(Ut  of  the  loun- 
t'lins  of  Water--. 
He  frequently 
takes  away  our 
supports,  not  that 
we  nia.v  fall  to 
the  ground,  but 
that  He  may 
Himself  beeonio 
our  10I  and  our 
staff.  Theenihar- 
rassmenis  of  His 
people  are  only 
th"  festive  scaf- 
fojdhigson  which 
His  unyht.  HiH 
faithfuli:ess,  and 
His  mercy  cele- 
brate their 
triumphs.'  — Dr. 
F.  W.  KruviF- 
macher. 

e  Dr.  Macduff. 

"The  lifeboat 
may  have  a  taste- 
ful bond  and 
Vienutifiil  decora- 
tion, but  xhffe 
are  not  the  qua- 
lities for  which  I 
prize  it;  it  was 
my  sal  va  t  ion 
from  the  ho\vlitii» 
Sf-al  So  the  iti- 
tpie-it  which  a  re- 
g^Tierate  soul 
tikes  in  the  Bible 
is  fouiid-'d  on  a 
personal  applica- 
tion to  (he  heart 
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B.C.  445. 

of  the  saving 
truth  which  it 
contains.  Iftheie 
is  uo  taste  for 
this  truth,  thpre 
can  be  no  relish 
for  the  Scrip- 
tures. '  —  J.     \Y. 

Alexander,  D.D. 

The  Emperor 
Theodosius 
wrote  out  the 
New  Testament 
with  his  own 
haud,  and  read 
some  jiart  of  ii 
every  day. 

f  H.  W.  Beecher. 

their 
captivity 

a  2  Ki.  xvii.  13; 
2  Ch.  xxxvi,  16; 
Je.  vii.  *J.5,  XXV.  4; 
Hos.  vi.  5. 

b  Jer.  V.  18. 

c  Da.  ix.  14;  Ps. 
cxix.  137. 

V.  33.  Dr.  S.  John- 
son, 1.  97. 

"  It  is  a  high 
point  of  heaven- 
ly wisdom,  in  the 
beginning  of  our 
petitions,  to  pro- 
pound God  to 
ourselves  under 
Buch  holy  no- 
tions and  fit  ex- 
pressions, aa 
wherein  we  may 
see  an  answer  to 
our  piayers  aa 
here." — Trapp. 

Erasmus,  speak- 
ing of  Jerome, 
Bays,  "  Whoever 
learned  by  heart 
the  whole  Scrip- 
ture, or  imbibed 
or  meditated 
upon  it  as  he 
did?" 

they  profess 
to  be  ser- 
vants of  God, 
and.  make 
a  covenant 

a  De.  xxviii.  48; 
Ezr.  ix.  9. 

i  2  Ki.  xxiii.  3 ; 
?Ch.  xxxiv.  31; 


those  under  him,  "  Take  a  cutter,  man  it,  and  go  out,  and  sound, 
and  see  if  the  chart  is  correct ; "  and  they  would  find  the  shoals 
and  channels  to  be  just  as  they  were  represented  to  be ;  and  after 
they  had  put  the  chart  to  proof,  and  fotand  it  to  correspond  to  the 
fact,  they  would  report  to  him.  and  he  would  say,  "  That  is  a 
good  chart,  if  a  black  man  did  make  it.  It  is  true,  and  thatia 
the  reason  why  it  is  good."  Now,  the  Bible  is  a  chart.  It  teaches 
men  how  to  steer  where  that  sand-bank  of  temptation  is,  where 
that  rock  of  danger  is,  where  that  whirling  vortex  of  passion  is. 
The  Bible  is  a  chart  of  salvation :  and  if  a  man  only  knows  his 
course  by  this,  he  will  go  through  life,  with  all  its  storms,  and 
come  safely  into  the  port  of  heaven.  The  way  to  test  the  Bible 
is  not  to  criticise  it,  and  compare  its  rude  marking  with  the  more 
modem  ways  of  making  charts :  the  way  to  test  the  Bible  is  to 
put  your  sounding  lines  into  the  channel,  and  try  it,  and  see  if  it 
is  not  true.     But  that  is  the  test  men  do  not  employ./ 

30—33.  (30)  forbear,  Ilcb.  protract  over  them,  and  .  . 
prophets,"  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11  ;  2  Pet.  i.  20,  21.  therefore  .  . 
lands,  Isa.  v.  5,  xlii.  24.  (31)  nevertheless,  etc.,^  Isa.  Ivii. 
16.  (32)  God  ,  .  great,  etc.,  note  how  this  description  of  God 
points  the  next  thought,  let  .  .  thee,  if  the  history  of  a  cottage 
seem  petty  in  the  eyes  of  the  palace  ;  how  much  smaller  must 
human  vicissitudes  be  in  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  I  Things 
relatively  little  to  Him,  may  be  very  great  with  us.  (33)  just 
.  .  us,*^  we  have  not  suffered  beyond  our  deserts.  we  .  . 
wickedly,  we  as  a  nation,  throughout  our  history. 

Divine  forhearayice. — I.  This  forbearance  of  God  was  marked 
by  constant  reproof.  Otherwise  it  might  have  been  construed 
into  approval  of  their  conduct.  II.  It  was  marked  by  constant 
exhibitions  of  grace  and  mercy.  III.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  for- 
bearance of  God.  IV.  When  He  at  length  punishes,  all  will  own 
that  the  punishment  is  just. 

The  way.^  of  God. — Take  a  straight  stick  and  put  it  into  the 
water,  and  it  will  seem  crooked.  Why  1  Because  we  look  upon 
it  through  two  mediums,  air  and  water  :  there  lies  the  deceptio 
visua  ;  thence  it  is  that  we  cannot  discern  aright.  Thus  the  pro- 
ceedings of  God  in  His  justice,  which  in  themselves  are  straight, 
without  the  least  obliquity,  seem  unto  us  crooked:  that  wicked  men 
should  prosper,  and  good  men  be  afflicted  ;  that  the  Israelites 
should  make  the  bricks  and  the  Egyptians  dwell  in  the  houses  ; 
that  servants  should  ride  on  horseback  and  princes  go  on  foot ; 
these  are  things  that  make  the  best  Christians  stagger  in  their 
judgments.  And  why?  but  because  they  look  upon  God's  pro- 
ceedings through  a  double  medium,  of  flesh  and  spirit  ;  that  so 
all  things  seem  to  go  cross,  though  indeed  they  are  right  enough. 
And  hence  it  is  that  God's  proceedings  in  His  justice  are  not  so 
well  discerned, — the  eyes  of  man  alone  being  not  competent 
judges  thereof. 

34 — 38.  (34)  kings  .  .  fathers,  much  less  the  common 
people  who  followed.  These  great  ones.  (3"))  for  .  .  kingdom, 
and  yet  men  will  delay  the  service  of  God  till  they  acquire 
wealth,  power,  etc.  (30)  we  .  .  day,  etc.,'^  paying  tribute  to  a 
foreign  power,  and  only  here  by  sufferance.  (37)  increase, 
profit  in  form  of  tribute.  (38)  covenant,  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  princes  .  .it,*  as  our  representatives,  and  with  ouf 
assent. 
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Sin  the  soKrce  of  Io.is  (r.  37). — These  people  attribute  all  their 
losses  and  afflictions  to  their  sins.  Has  a  man  lost  his  wife  or 
chxldjhe  ssiys,  ''  JJnj/draf in- nem if i/am,  for  the  sake  of  my  sins, 
this  evil  has  come  upon  me."  '*  Why,  friend,  do  you  live  in  this 
strang-e  land  ? "  "  Because  of  my  sins."  Xo  people  can  refer 
more  to  sin  as  the  source  of  their  misery,  and  yet  none  appear 
more  anxious  to  commit  it.  "  Thf  sins  of  my  ancestors,  the  sins 
of  my  ancestors  are  in  this  habitation,  iays  the  old  sinner,  who 
wishes  to  escape  the  sight  of  his  own.c 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

1—8.  now  .  .  Nehemiah,  etc.,'^  these  took  the  lead  as  repre- 
sentative men. 

Thi',  ftoltnnn  league  and  covenant. — I.  It  was  entered  into  by  all  the 
people  with  common  consent.  II  It  was  signed  first  of  all  by 
the  leaders  of  the  people  as  an  example  to  the  others.  III.  All 
regarded  themselves  as  bound  by  what  the  leaders  had  done  in 
their  name,  and  on  their  behalf. 

A  n-ilufss. — In  a  village  church  in  one  of  the  midland  counties, 
at  the  side  of  a  beautiful  tomb  in  the  chancel,  there  is  a  flourishing 
young  forest-tree  some  nine  or  ten  feet  high.  Its  history  is  re- 
markable. One  Lord's-day.  a  boy,  talking  with  his  companions 
in  this  part  of  the  chancel,  was  detected  by  the  schoolmaster 
playing  with  a  horse -chesnut.  The  master  took  it  from  him  and 
threw  it  on  one  side.  It  flew  over  the  tomb,  and  settled  between 
that  and  the  wall.  There  for  many  weeks  it  remained,  un- 
thought  of.  Having  lodged  in  a  crevice,  where  some  consider- 
able quantity  of  dust  appears  to  have  lodged  beforehand,  it  found 
sufilcient  soil  and  moisture  to  take  root.  By-and-by  its  existence 
was  discovered  ;  and,  the  fact  being  thought  interesting  and  un- 
common, it  was  allowed  to  remain.  It  was  a  witness,  a  speaMnq 
tree :  it  was  the  living  witness  of  that  boy  who  played  in  God's 
house  on  the  Sabbath.* 

0—13.  Levites,"  these  prob.  signed  on  behalf  of  their  order. 

A  material  n-itnes^. — A  rich  old  citizen  of  Bergamo  had 
lent  to  one  of  his  countiymen  at  Florence  four  hundred  crowns, 
which  he  advanced  without  any  witness,  and  without  re- 
quiring a  ^^^.'itten  acknowledgment.  When  the  stipulated  time 
had  elapsed,  the  creditor  required  his  money  ;  but  the  bon-ower, 
well  apprised  that  no  proof  could  be  brought  against  him! 
positively  denied  that  he  had  ever  received  it.  After  many  fruit- 
less attempts  to  recover  it,  the  lender  was  advised  to  resort  to 
the  duke,  who  would  find  some  method  of  doing  him  justice. 
Alessandro  accordingly  ordered  both  the  parties  before  him  ;  and 
after  hearing  the  assertions  of  the  one,  and  the  positive  denial  of 
the  other,  he  turned  to  the  creditor,  saying,  "  Is  it  possible,  then, 
friend,  that  yo.  can  have  lent  your  money  when  no  one  was 
present  1 "  '"  There  was  no  one  indeed,"  replied  the  creditor  :  "  I 
counted  out  the  money  to  him  on  a  post.  '  "  Go  bring  the  post 
then,  this  instant,"  said  the  duke,  "  and  I  will  make  it  confess 
the  truth."  The  creditor,  though  astonished  on  receiving  such 
an  order,  hastened  to  obey,  having  first  received  a  secret  caation 
foom  the  duke  not  to  be  very  speedy  in  his  return.     Meaiiiime 


B.C.  445. 

Neh.  X.  29  ;  Ezr. 
X.  3. 

c  Roberts. 


B.O.  45T. 

the  sigrniniT 
of  the 
covenant 

by  Nehe- 
miah and 
the  rulers 
a  Ne.   xii.   1 — 7; 
Ezr.  ii.  1,  etc. 
'•  Example     haa 
more     follawera 
than  reason.  We 
un  conscioasly 
imitate         what 
pleases    us,   anc^ 
insensibly       ap- 
proximate to  the 
characters       we 
most  admire.   Iq 
this  way  a  gene- 
rous    haliit      of 
thought    and    of 
action       carries 
with  it  an  incal- 
culable  influ> 
eniie." — Bocee. 
b  Bibl.  Treas. 

by  the 
Levites 

a  Ne.  xii.  8,  9,24; 
Ezr.  ii.  40. 
"Nothing  en- 
larges the  gulf 
of  atheism  more 
than  the  wide 
pas.«age  which 
lies  between  the 
faith  ar  d  lives  of 
men  pretending 
to  be  Chris 
tians." —  Stilling' 
fleet. 

'•The  Word  of 
God  is  the  water 
of  life;  the 
more  ye  lave  it 
forth,  the  fresher 
it  runneth:  it  i<j 
the  Are  of  God's 
glory;  the  more 
ye  blow  it,  the 
clearer  it 
bu  met  h:  it  is 
the  com  oi  the 
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B.C.  415. 

Lord's  field ;  the 
better  ye  grind 
it,  the  more  it 
y  i  e  1  d  e  t  h :  it  is 
the  bread  of  hea- 
ven ;  the  more  it 
l  s  brc  iken  and 
giveu  forth,  the 
more  it  remain- 
eth:  it  Is  the 
sword  of  the 
Spirit;  the  more 
it  IS  s'',oured,  the 
brighter  it 
«hiueth."  —  Bp, 
lewel. 

by  the 
chiefs  of 
the  people 

a  Ne.  vii.  6 — 27 ; 
Ezr.   ii.   3,  6-8, 
10—17,19,28. 
b  R.  Brown, 


the  people 
promise  to 
keep  the  law 

a  Pa.  cxix.  106; 
De.  xxix.  12—15. 
b  De.  vii.  3;  Ex, 
xxxiv.  14 — 16. 
cDe.  V.  12;  Ex. 
XX.  10 ;  Le, 
xxiii.  3. 

d  Ex.  xxiii.  10, 
11 ;  Le.  XXV.  4; 
De.  XV.  1,  -2. 
"  I  knew  a  man 
who  was  govern- 
ed by  no  one 
principle  in  the 
world  but  fear. 
He  had  no  man- 
ner of  objectioa 
to  going  to 
church,  but  lest 
'  the  devil  miglit 
take  it  ill.' " — 
Sterne. 

"  I  have  all  reve- 
rence for  princi- 
ples which  grow 
out  of  senti- 
ments. But  as 
to  sentiments 
which  grow  'ut 
of  principles,  you 
shall  scarcely 
build  a  house  of 
cards  thereon.'-- 
Jacobi. 

'No  man  is  so 
insignificant  as 
to  be  sure  his 
exaujple  can  do 
no  hurt."  — Lord 
ClmtKdon. 


the  duke  employed  himself  in  transacting'  the  affairs  of  his  other 
suitors,  till  at  leng-th.  turning-  to  the  borrower,  he  said,  ''This 
man  stays  a  long-  time  with  his  post."  '•  It  is  so  heavy,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  "  that  he  could  not  have  yet  broug-ht  it." 
Again  Alessandro  left  him,  and  returning-  some  time  afterward, 
carelessly  exclaimed,  "  What  kind  of  men  are  they  that  lend  their 
money  without  evidence  ?  Was  there  no  one  present  but  the 
post?"'  "  No,  indeed,  sir!  "  replied  the  knave.  "  The  post  is  a 
good  witness,  then,"  said  the  duke,  "  and  shall  make  thee  pay  the 
man  his  money." 

14 — 27.  chief .  ,  people,"  the  people  thus  represented,  as 
every  one  in  the  country  could  not  possibly  affix  their  names. 

The  i(7irty  of  the  human  race. — Humanity  is  a  continuous  chain, 
one  link  fastened  to  another  and  following  it,  not  as  having 
in  itself  wholly  independent  action,  but  as  being  put  into  motion 
by  the  link  that  preceded  it.  It  is  the  majestic  march  of  the 
locomotive  and  its  train  along  the  railway  of  time.  Carriage 
after  cariage  passes,  one  generation  succeeding  another,  but  each 
drawn  on  by  its  last  predecessor,  the  coupling-chain  binding  one 
to  another  into  a  continuous  whole  :  as  is  a  railway  train,  so  ia 
humanity  throughout  all  its  generations — one.'' 

28 — 31.  (28)  rest,  etc.,  regarded  themselves  as  having  per- 
sonally signed  ;  gave  their  full  assent  to  what  their  representatives 
now  did.  (29)  clave  to,  agreed  with,  curse  .  .  oath,  thus 
solemnly  pledged  themselves,  observe,  etc.,^  and  now  follow 
the  chief  points  in  their  solemn  engagement.  (80)  that  .  .  give, 
etc.,  but  follow  the  law  of  God.*  (31)  sabbath,"^  the  proper 
observance  would  save  men  fr.  many  sins,  that  .  .  year,^  they 
would  keep  not  only  the  Sabbath-day,  but  also  the  Sabbatic 
year. 

A  Sahhath-heeping  millowner. — At  the  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Due  Observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  Rev.  H.  Stowell  stated  that,  at  a  large  meeting  which 
was  held  at  Manchester,  to  petition  the  Legislature  on  the  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  a  leading  spinner  came  forward,  and 
i  said  that  there  was  nothing  more  common  than  to  hear  from  his 
brother  spinners  and  master  manufacturers  this  assertion,  "  If 
you  stop  the  mill  altogether  on  Sunday  you  must  frequently  stop 
it  on  Monday  also  ;  because,  if  the  engine  gets  out  of  order,  or 
any  other  necessary  repair  be  required,  it  must  be  done  on  the 
Sunday,  or  the  mill  cannot  proceed  on  the  Monday."  "  Now,  all 
this  seems  mighty  plausible."  said  the  good  man,  "but  I  can 
prove  it  to  be  false  ;  for  in  my  mill  I  never  suffer  a  stroke  to  be 
struck  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  on  one  occasion  my  boiler  had 
suffered  a  misfortune  on  a  Saturday,  and  I  feared  the  mill  must 
stop  on  the  Monday,  but  determined  to  try  what  could  be  done. 
I  sent  for  a  leading  engineer,  and  said  to  him.  '  Can  you  have  the 
mill  ready  to  work  on  Monday  morning  ?'  '  Yes,  certainly  I  can.' 
'  But  then.'  said  I,  '  you  mean  to  work  on  Sunday  ?"  'Of  course, 
sir.'  '  But,'  said  I,  '  you  shall  not  do  it  in  my  mill.'  '  But  I 
cannot  mend  the  boiler,  if  I  do  not,'  said  he.  I  said,  '  I  do  not 
care,  you  shall  not  work  in  my  mill  on  Sunday.  I  would  rather 
that  my  mill  stood  the  whole  of  Monday  than  that  the  Sabbath 
should  be  violated  in  it  l'  The  man  said,  '  You  are  different  from 
all  other  masters.'     I  said,  *  My  Bible,  not  the  conduct  of  others^ 
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is  my  rule  ;  and  you  must  do  it  without  working-  on  Sunday,  or  I 
will  try  to  get  somebofly  else.'  This  had  the  (Icsir.d  eii'ect :  they 
set  to  work,  and  worked  till  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  nig-ht, 
and  began  again  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  night ;  and  the 
repairs  were  finished,  and  the  mill  was  in  full  work,  at  the  usual 
hour  on  Monday  morning." 

32,  33.  (82)  third  .  ,  shekel,"  this  ordinance  wh.  they 
made  for  themselves  was  within  the  spirit  of  the  law.  (83)  for, 
etc  .*  this  was  the  purpose  of  this  poll-tax,  levied  upon  all  above 
the  age  of  twenty. 

Christian  diiti/. — The  duty  of  a  Christian  is  easy  in  persecu- 
tion, it  is  clear  under  tyranny,  it  is  evident  in  despite  of  heresy, 
it  is  one  in  the  midst  of  schism,  it  is  determined  amongst  infinite 
disputes  ;  being  like  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  is  beaten  with  the 
tide,  and  washed  with  retiring  waters,  and  encompassed  with  ' 
mists,  and  appears  in  several  figures,  but  it  always  dips  its  foot  in 
the  same  bottom,  and  remains  the  same  in  calms  and  storms,  and 
survives  the  revolution  of  ten  thousand  tides,  and  there  shall 
dwell  till  time  and  tides  shall  be  no  more.  So  is  our  duty 
uniform  and  constant,  open  and  notorious,  variously  represented, 
but  in  the  same  manner  exacted  ;  and  in  the  interest  of  our  souls 
God  hath  not  exposed  us  to  uncertainty,  or  the  variety  of  any- 
thing that  can  change  ;  and  it  is  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God 
put  into  the  power  of  every  Chi-istian  to  do  that  which  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  will  accept  to  salvation  ;  and  neither  men 
nor  devils  shall  hinder  it,  unless  we  list  ourselves/ — But)/  and 
ohligat'ioyi. — All  duty  depends  upon  moral  obligation  which  sub- 
sists between  man  and  man,  or  man  and  his  Maker  ;  in  this  ab- 
stract sense,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  duty  without  a  previous 
obligation,  and  where  there  is  an  obligation  it  involves  a  duty  ; 
but  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  duty  is  applicable  to  the  conduct 
of  men  in  their  various  relations  ;  obligation  only  to  particular 
circumstances  or  modes  of  action  ;  we  have  duties  to  perform  as 
parents  and  children,  as  husbands  and  wives,  as  rulers  and  sub- 
jects, as  neighbours  and  citizens.  The  debtor  is  under  obligation 
to  discharge  a  debt ;  and  he  who  has  promised  is  under  obligation 
to  fulfil  his  promise  ;  a  conscientious  man,  therefore,  never  loses 
sight  of  the  obligations  which  he  has  at  different  times  to 
discharge.^* 

34 — 37.  (34)  wood  offering","  for  use  of  temple,  fuel  for 
sacrifices,  etc.^  (35)  firstfruits,<^  Ex.  xxiii.  19.  (3G)  first- 
born,<'  Ex.  xiii.  2.     (37)  firstfruits,  ctc.,^  Xu.  xv.  21. 

JJnti/  moulded  hij  reVtg'ion. — Suppose  the  case  of  a  young  man 
entering  upon  life,  with  the  sense  of  duty  beginning  to  form  in 
him.  or  at  least  working  itself  clear  and  firm  in  his  mind,  how 
directly  must  all  his  views  of  the  near  and  the  present  be  affected 
by  his  thought  of  the  Supreme  and  the  future  !  It  may  not  be 
that  he  has  any  distinct  consciousness  of  moulding  his  views  of 
the  one  by  the  other.  But  not  the  less  sturdy  will  the  '•  life  that 
now  is"  to  him  be  moulded  by  the  character  of  the  life  that  he 
believes  to  be  above  him  and  before  him.  The  lower  will  take 
its  colour  from  the  higher — the  '"near"  from  the  "heavenly 
horizon."  There  will  be  a  light  or  a  darkness  shed  around  his 
present  pilth  in  i>rojiortion  as  his  faith  opens  a  steady  or  a  hesi- 
tating—a comprehensive  or  a  partial — gaze  into  the  future  and 
unseen./ 

VOL.  V.      O.T.  O 


B.C.  44.5. 

they  make 
ordinance  3 
for  them.- 
selves 


a  Ex.  xx.x.  13;  2 
Cb.  xxiv.  6.  It 
was  Lalf  a  she- 
kfil  in  our  Lord's 
tiuie,  Ma.  xvii. 
24.  War  and 
captivity  had  re- 
duced their  re- 
sources, and  thoy 
had  to  pav  fo- 
rei^  tri''UH3, 
heuce  they 
agreed  to  a  third. 

b  Nu.  xxviii.  '1 — 
6,  9—15. 

c  Bp.  Taylor. 

Two  Port-Eoyal 

divines  visiting, 
Amauld  desir'^d 
Nicole  to  a.ssiRt 
him  iu  a  new 
work;  when  the 
latter  ohserv^d, 
"We  are  now 
old;  is  it  not 
time  to  rest  ?" 
'Eest!' returned 
Amauld:  "  have 
we  not  all  e  er- 
nity  to  rest  in  ?"' 


d  G.  Crabb. 


they  cast 
lots  for 
offerings 

a  Isa.  xl.  16. 

6  On  ihe  2-2nd  of 
Ab,  the  .5th  mo.; 
Josep/tus,  lid.  ii. 
17,  6. 

r  Le.  xxiii.  10; 
Nu.  xviii.li';  De. 
xxvi.  2. 

d  Le.  xxvii.  2fi, 
•21 ;  Nu.  xviii.  15; 
De.  xii.  6. 

e  Le.  xxvii.  30 ;  2 
Ch.  xxxi.  n,  12. 

/  Dr.  'fuliOQi. 
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B.C.  445. 

they  promise 

not  to  for- 
sake the 
house  of 
their  God 

a  He.  X.  25. 

V.  3!).  M.  Clarl-e, 
6();  /.  Cawoud,  1, 
171. 

Christians  in 
frreeulaud  very 
eelddm.  if  ever, 
about  the  ni- 
Belves  from  puij- 
lic  wnrfhip  on 
wceount  of  the 
weather.  When 
it  is  so  col  i  that 
their  breatli 
freezes,  and 
forms  icicles  on 
their  faces,  they 
yet  go  long  dis- 
tances. —  men, 
women,  and 
children,  — 
thr  )Ugh  snow 
and  ice  aiid 
storm,  to  the 
house  of  prayer. 

b  Ruskin. 

"As  much  as 
lies  in  thy  power, 
shun  the  resort 
of  worldly  men ; 
for  much  con- 
versation on  se- 
cular business, 
however  iuno- 
Ci  ntly  mauagoiJ, 
gr.  ally  retards 
the  pr()gre«s  of 
the  spiritual  life." 
—Kei/ipis. 

c  H.  W.  Beecher. 


j  38,  39.  (38)  priest  .  .  tithes,  the  priests  were  to  unite  iu 
this  duty  for  their  own  sake,  that  they  might  have  their  share, 
and  for  the  people's  sake,  to  see  that  they  g-ave  the  due  proportion. 
(3'J)  we  .  .  Go(i,«  by  wh.  all  our  homes  are  blessed  :  and  in  wh. 
He  is  worshipped  from  whom  all  prosperity  —  personal  and 
national — comes. 

The  house  of  God — We  call  our  churches  temples.  Now  you 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  they  are  not  temples.  They  have  never 
had,  never  can  have,  anything  whatever  to  do  with  temples. 
They  are  ''synagogues,"  —  "gathering-places,"  —  where  you 
gather  yourselves  together  as  an  assembly  ;  and  by  not  calling 
them  so,  you  again  miss  the  force  of  another  mighty  text — 
"  Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  shall  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are ; 
for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  churches  (we  should  trans- 
late it),  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men  ;  but  thou,  when  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door, 
|)ray  to  thy  Father  which  is  " — not  in  chancel  nor  in  aisle,  but 
— "  in  secret."  Now  you  feel,  as  I  say  this  to  you — I  know  you 
feel — as  if  I  were  trying  to  take  away  the  honour  of  your 
churches.  Not  so  ;  I  am  trying  to  prove  to  you  the  honour  of 
your  houses  and  your  hills  ;  I  am  trying  to  show  you  not  that 
the  church  is  not  sacred  but  that  the  whole  earth  is.  I  would 
have  you  feel  what  careless,  what  constant,  what  infectious  sin 
there  is  in  all  modes  of  thought  whereby,  in  calling  your 
churches  only  "  holy,"  you  call  your  hearths  and  home  profane  ; 
and  have  separated  yourselves  from  the  heathen  by  casting  all 
your  household  gods  to  the  ground,  instead  of  recognising,  in  the 
place  of  their  many  and  feeble  Lares,  the  presence  of  your  One 
and  Mighty  Lord.*" — Duty  more  than  sacrtjiee, — Sacrifice  was 
never  despised  by  Christ,  but  relatively  He  undervalued  it.  The 
idea  of  sacrifice  among  the  Jews  had  taken  precedence  of 
humanity,  justice,  and  right.  Christ  said.  "  If  thou  bring  thy 
gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go 
thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and 
offer  thy  gift."  What  does  it  mean  but  this,  Do  not  think  that 
sacrifice  to  God  is  the  highest  religious  duty  ?  Sacrifice  depends 
for  its  value  on  preceding  moral  qualities.  A  principle  is  higher 
than  the  ordinance  which  you  take  to  exhibit  that  principle. 
The  life  of  religion  in  the  soul  is  first  in  importance  ;  the  in- 
struments by  whiok  you  develop  that  life  are  of  secondary 
consideration.*' 


the  rulers 
dwell  at 
Jerusalem 
a  Jud.  V.  9. 
b  Ezr.  ii.  1, 

c  Ezr.  ii.  70,  x. 
11:    Ne.  vii.   61, 

xiii.  3, 

No  one  can  make 
sacriUce  for  an- 
other,  without 


CHAPTER   THE  ELEVENTH. 

j  1 — 6.  (1)  rulers  .  .  Jerusalem,  true  patriots  take  the  post  of 
honour  and  danger,  rest  .  .  lots,  etc.,  a  curious  but  effective 
mode  of  securing  a  population  for  the  capital.  (2)  that  .  . 
themselves,"  their  service  the  more  valuable  bee.  voluntary. 
(3)  province,'' Judah.  but  ..  cities,  1  Ch.  ix.  2.  Israel,"  the 
nation  as  a  whole.    (4)  dwelt  .  .  Judah,  ete.,  1  Ch.  ix.  3,  j^. 

The  (JhitrcNs  hen  ef act  or. — I.  This  was  no  doubt  a  post  of 
honour,  but  it  was  abo  one  of  great  danger.  II.  But  it  was  also 
a  post  of  great  need  and  usefulness.  III.  Those  who  offered 
themselves  for  this  post  deserved  and  obtained  the  blessing  of 
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the  people.  IV.  The  Church  has  now  posts  of  gi'eat  honour  and 
of  great  difficulty,  yet  associated  with  useful  toil.  V.  jMinisters, 
missionaries,  S.  S.  teachers,  arbitrators,  deputations,  etc.,  often 
deserve  more  thanks  than  they  get. 

Eartklij  work  di-vrlopcd  in  ctcrnifi/. — There  are  many  of  you 
that  seem  to  yourselves  to  have  done  little  on  earth.  You  do  not 
know  what  you  have  done.  God  writes  you  a  cheque,  and  seals 
it  up,  and  gives  it  to  yoii  to  carry  to  the  bank,  and  you  will  not 
know  how  much  it  is  till  it  is  paid,  and  then  you  will  be  sur- 
prised. You  do  not  know  what  you  have  done  in  your  own 
family,  to  the  poor,  or  for  those  that  live  next  door  to  you. 
Y''ou.  it  may  be,  teach  your  servant  to  read  the  word  of  life,  and 
he  directs  his  attention  to  the  salvation  of  his  poor  heathen 
fellows,  and  through  him  many  are  saved,  and  in  the  other 
world  how  your  work  will  open  up !  <* 

7—9.  (7)  Sallu,  1  Ch.  ix.  7.  (9)  second  .  .  city,  either 
Becond  in  command  «  or  over  second  part  of  the  city.* 

Th^  pon'cr  of  work.  —  "To  show  capacity,"  a  Frenchman 
described  as  the  end  of  a  speech  in  debate.  "  No,"  said  an 
Englishman.  ''  but  to  set  your  shoulder  at  the  wheel,  to  advance 
the  business."  Sir  S.  Romilly  refused  to  speak  in  popular  as- 
semblies, confining  himself  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a 
measure  can  be  carried  by  a  speech.  The  business  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  conducted  by  a  few  persons,  but  these  are  hard- 
worked.  Sir  Robert  Peel  ''  knew  the  Blue  Books  by  heart."  His 
colleagues  and  rivals  carry  Hansard  in  their  heads.  The  high 
civil  and  legal  offices  are  not  beds  of  ease,  but  posts  which  exact 
frightful  amounts  of  mental  labour.  Many  of  the  great  leaders, 
like  Pitt,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Rorailly.  are  soon  worked  to 
death.  They  are  excellent  judges  in  England  of  a  good  worker, 
and  when  they  find  one  like  Clarendon.  Sir  Philip  Warwick.  Sir 
William  Coventry,  Ashley,  Burke,  Thurlow,  Mansfield.  Pitt. 
Eldon,  Peel,  or  Russell,  there  is  nothing  too  good  or  too  high  for 
him.'^ 

10-14.  (10)  priests,  1  Ch.  ix.  jp.  Jedaiah,  etc.,  prob. 
names  of  chiefs  of  classes  of  priests.  (12)  eiglit  .  .  two,  1 
Ch.  ix.  13.  (14)  son  .  .  men,**  or  the  son  of  Haggedolim  ;  Hag, 
being  a  prop.  name. 

llie  service  of  God. — "  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Knill.  when  a 
missionary  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  letter,  "  the  subject  of 
devoting  ourselves  and  our  children  to  God  and  to  His  service 
will  be  thought  more  of,  and  more  acted  upon,  than  it  has  been 
hitherto.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  if  St.  Paul  had 
ever  preached  from  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,"  he  would  have  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  word  '  go.'  On  your  peril,  do  not  substitute  another  word 
for  '  go.'  Preach  is  a  good  word.  Direct  is  a  good  word. 
Collect  is  a  good  word.  Give  is  a  good  word.  They  are  all 
important  in  their  places,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The 
Lord  bless  and  pro.sper  those  who  are  so  engaged !  But  still  lay 
the  stress  on  the  word  '  go  ; '  for  '  how  can  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  ?  and  how  can  they  preach  except  they  be  sent .' '  Six 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  are  perishing,  and  there  are 
perhaps  thirty  among  all  the  Christmns  in  Britain,  who  are  at 
this  moment  prej^aring  to  •  go.'  Alas  !  my  hand  shakes,  and  my 
heart  trembles.     '  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  Friend  I '  " 
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B.C.   415. 

establiisLins:        a 
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inforest  bctweeti 
tbom.  A  Ixjy 
is  rescued  from 
death,  and,  ever 
after,  he  lives 
to  tell,  "Thfit 
man  once  sav  ed 
my  life.'"  The 
rescuer,  too,  feels 
I  a  spec  al  interest 
in  the  one  he  has 
saved. 

d  II.  W.  Beecher. 


the  sons  of 
Benjamin 

a    A  8     V  u  1  g.t 
LXX. 


6  As  Gesftiius. 

"  To  guard  the 
mind  again.st  tho 
temptation  of 
thinking  that 
iheie  are  no 
good  people,  say 
to  them,  '  V.Q 
.su -h  as  you 
would  like  to 
see  othei  s,'  and 
you  will  find 
those  wh(j  re- 
semble you."  — 
Bos-uet. 

c  Emerson, 


the  priests 

a  So  LXX.  and 
Vulg. 

•'In  this  world 
there  is  one  g  d- 
like  thing,  the 
essenc<^  of  all 
thit  e\cr  was  or 
e\er  wil  le  of 
godlike  in  this 
worlii.  —  the  ve- 
nerat  on  d"De  io 
human  wcrih  by 
the  hea'ts  of 
men." — Carlyle. 

"All  .look  as  if 
knew  lUe 
the  hour ; 
felt  with 
the  need 
joy  of 
thanks.  Well  I 
ween,  where  hac- 
ritice  is  nor  is 
never  fire.*'  -• 
Dailty. 


they 

(iay, 

and 

man 

and 
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B.C.  445. 

the  Levites 

a  I  Oil.  xxvi.  '29. 

h  So  Wovdsvorth, 
but  '■onie  think 
those  thiiifis  wh. 
vere  done  out- 
side, or  in  the 
country,  such  as 
coUectiug  provi- 
sions. 

c  Dr.  Jainieson. 
d  Cawdray. 


the  residue 
of  Israel 

o  Ezr.  vi.  8,  9, 
vii.  20. 

b  No  doubt  this 
vas  ordered  by 
request  of  Neh., 
or  Ezia.  « 

It  was  not  un- 
common for 
soldiars  who  had 
to  undergo  am- 
putation to  drive 
the  gloom  away 
with  songs.  One, 
as  he  lay  upon 
the  amputating- 
table,  q  lieteil  his 
pain  by  making 
the  hospitH,l  re- 
sound with  the 
hymn,  "How 
sweet  the  nnme 
of  Jesus  sounds  I" 
etc.  Another,  in 
like  circum- 
stan  -e",  sang, 
"There'll  be  no 
mi>re  sorrow 
there,"  etc. 

Pethahiah 

a  Ge.  xxiii.  2. 

b  Josh.  XV.  45. 

c  Josh.  XV.  21. 

"  Labour  is  one 
of  the  great  el«- 
mems  of  society, 
—  the  greatest 
substantial  in- 
terest on  which 
we  all  stand." — 
D.  Webdar, 


villag'es  of 
the  crafts- 
men, etc. 


15—19.  (16)  outward  business,*  as  civil  and  judicial 
affairs.''  (17)  begin  .  .  prayer,  one  who,  with  a  loud  clear 
voice,  led  the  rest.  "  The  leader  of  the  choir  which  chaunted  the 
public  praise  at  the  time  of  the  morning"  and  evening-  sacrifice.  "" 

Spiritual  ivorks. — As  in  a  building,  after  the  foundation  is 
laid,  great  labour,  diligence,  and  expense  are  necessary  to  finish 
and  furnish  it  ;  even  so  in  the  heavenly  edifice  of  our  soul.  All 
our  lifetime  is  to  be  employed  in  building-  up  the  walls  and  other 
parts  of  our  spiritual  structure,  by  the  exercise  of  all  virtues, 
and  by  dilig-ent  observance  of  God's  commandments,  without 
which  it  will  be  as  useless  to  look  for  salvation,  as  it  would  be 
to  expect  to  have  a  house  because  a  foundation  had  been  laid.'' 

20—23.  (20)  Ophel,  iii.  26.  (22)  over  .  .  God,  as  dist.  fr. 
*' outward "  business,  v.  16.  (23)  for  .  .  them,"  i.e.  king  of 
Persia.*  portion,  or  a  sure  ordinance,  due  .  .  day,  as  their 
service  so  their  pay  was,  daily. 

TJw.  singers'  ^>y/-^/V'/«. — I.  The  service  of  song  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  is  one  of  1he  most  important  parts  of  Divine  worship. 
II.  Those  who  take  part  in  this  should  be  persons  with  hearts  in 
sympathy  with  the  Being  praised,  and  with  the  congregation 
whose  praises  they  lead.  III.  Too  often  the  singers'  portion  .is 
much  criticism  and  few  thanks  from  those  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  services,  and  who  know  little  of  music  or  the 
difficulties  of  singers.  IV.  Under  the  temple  ritual,  the  singers 
were  a  paid  choir  ;  but  then  they  gave  their  whole  time  to  this 
work,  and  their  duties  were  very  onerous.  V.  The  singers'  best 
portion  is  the  joy  and  satisfaction  felt  by  those  who  know  that 
they  are  offering  the  gift  of  a  sweet  voice  to  make  the  service  of 
God  attractive  to  those  who  are  without. 

Siftf/iuf/  in  eferniti/. — A  young  lady  who  had  an  exquisitely 
sweet  voice,  but  wlio  had  no  love  for  the  Saviour  in  her  heart, 
and  lived  only  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  was  one  day  in 
company  with  an  earnest  Christian  minister,  who  knew  her  well. 
After  hearing  her  sing  a  song  with  great  feeling  and  power,  he 
went  to  her  side,  and  in  a  low  voice  said,  '•  You  have  a  beautiful 
voice  ;  where  will  you  sing  in  eternity  ? "  The  "  word  in 
season  "  was  like  an  arrow  piercing  her  heart ;  she  could  not 
forget  it ;  and  had  no  rest  until  she  found  rest  in  Jesus. 

24 — 29  (24)  king's  .  .  people,  an  official  who  adjusted 
civil  matters,  or  fiscal  concerns.  (25)  Kirjath-arba,  Hebron." 
Dibon,  Josh.  xv.  22.  villages,  lit.  daughters.*  Jekabzeel, 
Kabzeel.^     (26—29)  See  Josh.  xv.  26—40. 

'J  he  hetiejit  of  work.— Mew  who  have  half  a  dozen  irons  in  the 
fire  are  not  the  men  to  go  crazy.  It  is  the  man  of  voluntary  or 
compelled  leisure  who  mopes  and  pines,  and  thinks  himself  into 
the  madhouse  or  the  grave.  Motion  is  all  Nature's  law.  Action 
is  man's  salvation,  physical  and  mental.  And  yet  nine  men  out 
of  ten  are  wistfully  looking  forward  to  the  coveted  hour  when 
they  shall  have  leisure  to  do  nothing,  or  something  only  if  they 
feel  to  like  it  —the  very  syren  that  has  lured  to  death  many  a 
'•successful"  man.  He  only  is  truly  wise  who  lays  himself  out 
to  work  till  life's  latest  hour  ;  and  that  is  the  man  who  will  live 
the  longest,  and  live  to  the  most  purpose. 

30-  36.  (30)  dwelt  .  .  Hinnom,  this  scattered  through  the 
land  S.  of  Jerus.     (31)  Geba/ Josh.  xii.  12—24.     (35)  Lod  . , 


Cap.  xil.  1-21.] 
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Ono,''  Ezr.  ii.  33.  the  .  .  craft^'men,  they  appear  to  have  rlwelt 
tog-ether  f <  r  convenience  of  their  calling-.'  (IJG)  Levites  .  . 
Benjamin,  those  who  were  not  in  .Terns,  had  settlements  here. 

Exhortation  to  work. — Weep  with  them  that  weep,  if  you 
cannot  relieve  them.  Bestow  per.-onal  service,  if  you  cannot 
give  gold.  Teach  children,  if  you  be  not  competent  as  an 
instructor  of  men.  Be  a  support  to  the  household,  if  you  are 
not  ahle  to  become  a  pillar  of  the  State.  Be  a  lamp  in  the 
chaml)er,  if  you  cannot  be  a  star  in  the  sky.  Gladden  the  circle 
of  home,  if  it  transcend  your  powers  to  illumine  the  town. 
Talk  to  the  few,  if  you  have  no  vocation  to  preach  to  the 
crowd.'' — Conviction. — Conviction,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is 
worthless  till  it  convert  itself  into  conduct.  Nay,  properly,  con- 
viction is  not  possible  till  then  :  inasmuch  as  all  speculation  is  by 
nature  endless,  formless,  a  vortex  amid  vortices  :  only  by  a  felt 
indubitable  certainty  of  experience  does  it  find  any  centre  to 
revolve  round,  and  so  fa^^hion  itself  into  a  system.  Most  true  is 
it,  as  a  wise  man  teaches  us,  that  "'doubt  of  any  sort  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  action."  On  which  ground,  too.  let  him  who 
gropes  painfully  in  dai'kness  or  uncertain  ligt  t.  and  prays 
vehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day.  lay  this  other 
precept  well  to  heai-t.  which  to  me  was  of  invalvable  service  : 
'•  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee."  w^hich  thou  knowest  to 
be  a  dutj  1     Thy  second  duty  will  already  have  become  clearer.* 


CHAPTER  THE  TJVELFTH. 

1 — 9.  (1)  now  .  .  priests,  i.e.,  v.  7,  "the  chief  of  the  priests," 
the  heads  of  the  24  courses."  only  4  of  wh.  returned  fr.  the  cap- 
tivity,* wh.  4  were  divided  by  Joshua,  or  Zerubbabel.  into  orig. 
num.,  of  these  22  are  enumerated  here,  and  20  in  vv.  12 — 21. 
Ezra,  not  the  Ezra.''  (4)  Abijah,  ancestor  of  Jo.  the  Baptist.** 
(8)  Levites,  etc.,  Ezr.  ii.  40.  (D)  watches,  or  stations,  i\  24, 
*•  places  where  they  stood  officiating." 

The  sjfhere  of  n'ork  .y>rlnfjlnf/  from  the  sphere  of  .tin. — Bad  men 
are  usually  acquainted  with  human  life.  They  know^  the  dis- 
positions of  their  fellows-men,  and  whatever  knowledge  there  is 
of  bad  men  they  have.  And  such  men  are  bound  to  consecrate 
their  knowledge  and  to  bring  it  into  the  service  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Chri.st,  who  has  forgiven  them  and  renewed  their  life,  if 
they  are  born  again.  No  man  ought  to  be  so  glad  to  pluck  men 
out  of  the  burning,  as  those  men  who  have  been  themselves 
brands  in  the  burning,  and  have  been  rescued.  If  a  man 
has  been  rescued  from  drunkenness,  he  ought  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  those  who  are  in  that  burning  realm.  If  a 
man  has  been  a  gambler,  and  is  converted  from  his  wicked  way. 
that  ought  to  be  a  sphere  in  which  he  feels  peculiarly  called  to 
labour.  If  a  man  has  been  a  dissipated  man.  he.  more  than  all 
others,  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  an  ajiostle  to  the  Gentiles  in  that 
regard.  If  a  man  has  from  his  youth  gone  steji  by  step  down 
toward  wickedness,  when  he  is  converted  he  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  past  life  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not  use  it  for 
the  good  of  others.* 

10 — 21.  (10)  Jeshua,  "important enumeration,  as  establishing 
individual  purity  of  descent."     (11)   Joiada,  whose  son  mar. 


B  C.  445. 

a  Ezr.  ii.  26—3.5. 

b  Ne.  vi.  2,  vii.37. 

c  Thu  8  tho 
bakers,  Jer. 
xxxvii.  21.  In 
Liind'in  ihfiie 
are  curious  ex- 
amples of  trudj 
seitlem-nts ;  aa 
publishers  in 
P  a  t  er  n  o  .<?  t  e  r 
Row  ;  wateli- 
makers  in 
C  1  p  r  k  e  n  w  e  1 1 ; 
weavers  iu  Spi- 
raltlehls,  etc. 

d  S.  C*ley. 

e  Carlyle. 

'Toil  and  be 
strong.  r?y  to'l 
tho  fitwcid  norves 
^row  firm  and 
gain  a  more 
C'lmpacteltone." 
-Jolm  Armstrong. 


B.C.  cir.  536. 

priests,  etc., 
who  went 
up  with 
ZerubbaVtel 

a  1  Cn.  xxiv.  1— . 
UK 

b  vii  .^9-42;  Fzr. 
ii.  o(l— 3y. 


I  H 


c  Who  returned 
B.C.  -l-'i-S,  78  yrs. 
Htt.  reiurn  "f 
Zmu  'ha'  e  ,  iiml 
la'oirt'd  witU 
X'  h.  KiO  yrs.  afi. 
that  10 turn. 

d  Lu.  i.  5. 

"  It  is  o'lly  by 
labour  t  h  H  t 
thoujiht  can  ho 
uiatlj  healthy, 
and  only  by 
thoni,'ht  til  it  la- 
bour can  1)6 
ni;ide  happy, 
ttic  two  i-ai  ii't 
be  separated 
with  iinpuiity."' 
— Htialin. 
e  U.  W.  Beecher. 


g-enealogT' 
of  the 
hie:h  priest 
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Cap.  xii.  22—30. 


B.C.  dr.  536. 

a  xiii.  "iS. 

"  A.S  we  are  born 
to  work  so  othors 
are  born  to  watch 
over  us  while  we 
are  woi  Iving," — 
Guldsndth 

Beg  of  Jesus,  as 
your  Prophet,  to 
teach  you  His 
ways ;  as  your 
Priest,  live  on 
Him  by  faith 
with  thanksgiv- 
ing. 
b  Krummacher. 


certain  chief 

Levites 
V.  :2()     /.  E.  Den- 
ham,  On  Dentil  of 
Geo.in.  Ss.\o\A. 

»'I  find  that  suc- 
C"^'  ""mI  exertion 
is  H,  powerful 
means  of  ex- 
hilaration, which 
discharges  itself 
in  goofl-humour 
upon  others."  — 
Chalmeis. 

a  H.  W.  Beeeher. 

"Letting  down 
buckets  into 
empty  wells,  and 
growing  old  with 
drawing  nothing 
up.'  — Cow  per. 


the  dedica- 
tion of  the 
walls 

a  vi.  15,  viii.  1 — 
1.",  etc. ;  this  de- 
dication was  in 
B.C.  444. 

b  2  Sa.  vi.  5;  1 
Ch.  xiii.  8,  xv. 
16-2H,  xvi.  5: 
two  kinds  naned 
in  Ps.  cl.  5 ;  hee 
Toi'ks,  it.  1 22, 
123. 

c  vii.  26;  1  Ch.ii. 
61,  ix.  56. 
"Some  of  the 
Fathers  went  so 
far  as  to  esteem 
the  love  of  music 
a  sign  of  predes- 
t  in  at  ion,  as  a 
thing  Divine,  and 


a  dau.  of  Sanballat."  Jaddua,  son  of  Jonathan,  v.  22.  (12) 
days  .  .  fathers,  as  in  the  days  of  Jeshua;  the  sons  filled  the 
priestly  office  in  the  room  of  their  fathers,  though  some  were  yet 
alive. 

Lahnur  and  'prayer. — Adam  had  tilled  the  lo-round,  and  made 
himself  a  garden  full  of  plants  and  trees.  He  rested  himself, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill.  The 
watcher  of  Eden  came  to  them  ;  but  he  was  without  his  flaming- 
sword,  and  his  countenance  was  kind.  He  saluted  them,  and 
said,  "  Behold  !  no  more  do  fruits  grow  of  themselves  for  you : 
you  must  labour  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  your  brow  ;  but, 
after  your  toil,  you  rejoice  in  the  fruit  acquired."  "  His  good- 
ness is  great,  even  when  He  chasteneth,"  said  Adam.  "  But 
formerly  Jehovah  was  nearer  to  us,  and  blessed  us.  What  have 
we  to  atone  for  this  ? "  "  Prayer,"  answered  the  watcher.  "  Toil 
is  the  earthly,  prayer  the  heavenly  gift  of  Jehovah."  Then  Adam 
lifted  up  his  face,  and  gave  thanks,  and  prayed.^ 

22 — 26.  (22)  Levites  .  .  fathers,  those  were  registered  who 
were  chief  of  the  fathers,  also  .  .  priests,  who  were  priests. 
(23)  book  .  .  chronicles,  not  the  bk.  of  the  sacred  canon,  but 
public  records  of  the  nation.  (24)  ward,  v.  9,  one  company 
opposite  another.     (25)  thresholds,  treasuries,  or  assemblies. 

Workfthop  of  the  world. — There  was,  and  is,  a  sense  in  which 
we  are  to  frown  upon  this  world ;  that  is,  we  are  to  frown  upon 
that  spirit  in  the  world  which  represents  selfishness,  and  pride, 
and  lust.  But  the  world  is  a  working  place,  where  we  are  to  be 
drilled  through  the  instrumentalities  of  cares,  burdens,  hopings, 
bafflings,  fears,  enterprises,  and  industries.  Why,  this  is  the  very 
wonder  of  wisdom  ;  it  is  God's  school-house,  in  which  we  are  to 
be  developed !  A  man  who  undertakes  to  live  without  these  in- 
strumentalities in  this  natural  and  business  world  will  come 
short  of  his  purpose.  There  may  be  special  exceptions,  in  which 
God  ministers  special  blessings.  A  man  living  the  life  of  an 
invalid,  and  secluded,  may  have  grace  according  to  his  day  and 
situation.  But  when  there  is  such  a  case  it  is  an  exception ; 
whereas  the  general  truth  is  this :  we  are  to  employ  the  world, 
and  put  our  bodies  into  it,  with  the  understanding  that  God  has 
made  all  secular  things  as  means  of  grace  to  us." 

27^30.  (27)  at  .  .  wall,  he  turns  to  earlier  part  of  the 
hist."  they  .  .  places,  provincial  towns  and  villages,  cym- 
bals,* instruments  of  percussion,  two  metallic  discs  wh.  were 
struck  together,  psalteries,  or  viols,  stringed,  shape  uncertain, 
a  kind  of  lyre  with  10  strings,  played  with  both  hands,  harps, 
stringed,  often  played  with  plectrum.  (28)  and  .  .  singers,  i.e. 
of  the  chief  singers.  Netophathi,  per.  nr.  Bethlehem.''  (29) 
for  .  .  villages,  sug.  of  their  num.  and  importance,  round  .  . 
Jerusalem,  country  people  with  strong  clear  voices :  nr.  the 
scene  of  their  chief  work.  (30)  purified,  etc.,  that  all — the 
officials,  and  their  work — might  be  holy  to  the  Lord. 

Christian  .wnrj. — Many  think  song  is  a  luxury  which  they  have 
a  right  to  deny  themselves  if  they  please.  Few  have  thought  it 
a  duty  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  Christian  song  them- 
selves, and  should  teach  it  to  their  families ;  and  yet  the  command 
to  sing  is  as  explicit  as  the  command  to  pray,  and  we  do  not 
think  of  neglecting  to  teach  our  households  to  pray.  You  will 
bear  witness,  the  greatest  trouble  of  Christi^t^n  experience  jfi  wh**'* 
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we  may  call  the  liquefaction  of  thought  into  emotion.  The 
Greek  method  of  culture  was  r^vjlosophical,  and  we  have  followed 
largely  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  an  impoi-tant  element  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  but  we  find  it  diflicult  to  express  the 
wine  of  emotion  from  the  cluster  of  thought.  Tlie  wings  God 
has  given  us  to  fly  up  to  Him  are  the  wings  of  sd  g.  The  lyrical 
element  is  the  best  expression  of  feeling.  All  forms  of  experi- 
ence have  been  touched  in  the  poetry  of  chaunt  and  song.  \Vhy 
should  we  neglect  these  gatherings  of  expression  I  Why  should 
you  try  by  thought  to  get  to  God.  when  you  can  sing  your  way 
to  Him  with  half  the  effort?  There  is  a  railroad  up  ]Mount 
Washington.  A  man  who  sings  through  life  is  like  the  man 
who  ascends  the  mountain  in  the  car ;  the  man  who  does  not 
sing  is  like  the  traveller  who  pants  on  foot  up  the  steep  ascent. 
Many  say.  first  reason,  emotion  last.  But  in  the  hymn,  the  same 
truth  may  touch  all  hearts — as  well  Lord  Bacon  as  the  poor  slave 
on  the  plantation.  Singing  is  the  process  by  which  intellectual 
propositions  can  be  converted  into  emotion  and  heart  expression. 

31—36.  (HI)  two  .  .  thanks,  of  wh.  Neh.  and  Ezr.  were 
leaders,  one'* .  .  dung-  gate,^  the  parties  started  in  opposite 
directions,  to  meet  presently  and  unite  in  one  song  of  praise.*^ 
(82)  after  tliem,  the  priests  led  the  princes  in  this  giving  of 
thanks.  (33)  Ezra,  not  the  scribe.  (3.5)  trumpets,  Nu.  x. 
2 — 8.     (36)  musical  .  .  God,  1  Ch.  xxiii.  5. 

Anfioruitionx  of  miLs-'w. — Once  upon  a  time  we  knew  a  school- 
boy who.  if  he  but  chanced  on  the  street  to  hear  an  urchin  blow- 
ing a  whistle,  or  playing  on  a  Pans  pipe,  would  forthwith  conjure 
up  Sicily.  Theocritus,  Mount  Ida,  and  the  Muses  in  a  ring  ;  wild 
thyme  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  Hybla3an  bees.  Syrinx,  and  the 
old  mythologies,  with  many  a  sweet  old  pastoral.  Then  he 
would  hear  the  little  boy  piping  sweetly  under  the  great 
plane-tree  by  the  fountain  of  Callirhoe — the  boy  wbo.  when 
asked  where  he  learnt  to  play  so  well,  answered  with  a  look  of 
wondering  simplicity,  that  '•  it  piped  itself  ! "  He  would  also 
listen  in  reverie  to  the  Genius  i  i  the  vision  of  "  Mirza,"  or  to  the 
sweet  melodies  of  the  Good  Genius  in  "  Vathek."  He  would  hear 
Blake's  happy  "'  Songs  of  Innocence,"  or  the  child  piping  in  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  as  if  he  would  never  grow  old.  Each 
or  all  would  visit  him  by  turns ;  for  then  every  sound,  present  or 
remembered,  had  its  instant  and  vivid  association.  Thus  for 
years  he  walked,  continually  surrounded  by  a  bright  world  of 
enchantment  and. delight,  sweet  sounds  and  visions  haunting 
him.  till  at  times  it  became  difficult  to  say  whether  his  waking 
or  sleeping  dreams  were  the  more  real.<* 

37—39.  (37)  and  .  .  gate,  ii.  14,  iii.  15.  stairs  .  .  David, 
iii.  15.  even  .  .  eastward,  iii.  26.  (38)  went  .  .  them,  in 
opp.  direction.  (38,  39)  Sec  ii.  1 — 11  for  places  named,  they  .  . 
gate,"  where  they  met  aft.  making  the  circuit  of  the  walls. 

Iiijliirnce  of  music  on  the  soul. — The  influence  of  music  upon 
the  emotions  of  the  soul  is  well  known  to  every  one — 

"  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds." 

The  soul  is  awakened,  and  invited  by  the  spirit  of  the  melody  to 
receive  the  sentiment  uttered  in  the  song.  Sweet,  affecting 
music — not  the  tone  of  the  piano,  nor  the  peals  of  the  organ  — 
but  a  melodious  air,  sung  by  strong  and  well-disciplined  voices, 
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reserved  fur  thi 
felicities  of  hea- 
ven itsolf." — Sir 
W.  Temple. 
"  MuKic  is  the 
four  h  great  ma- 
terial want  of  our 
uaturep;  first. 
fooiJ,  then  rai- 
ment, then  shel- 
ter thea  music." 
— B«ree. 

In    Loudon    the 

harp  is   used  in 

\  churches,       and 

I  we  are  told  that 

j  l)oth       trumpets 

tnd  drums  have 

found  their  way 

iuto  our  religion. 


the  rigrht- 
hand  com- 
pany 

a  V.  3S. 

6  IL  13,  iii.  13. 

c  V.  40. 

"  A  person  being 
once    cast;    upon 
a  depo'ate  island, 
, spent    a    day   in 
I  fa  iWii.  anil  pray- 
I  er   for    his    deli- 
I  veraoce,   hut    no 
'help  came.    It 
I  oc  urrcd  to  him 
then    to   keep    a 
day    of     thatiks- 
^jivingand  praise, 
aiid    be    ha  1    no 
sciuuer    done    it 
than    relief    was 
l)iought   to  him. 
i  You  see.  as  sooa 
1  as   he    began   to 
'  sing  of  mercy  ex- 
'  ercised,  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy  was 
renewed  to  him. 
The  Lord  heard 
{ the  voice  of  his 
,  praise. — Xevins. 
d  Symington. 

'  the  left- 
hand,  com- 
pany 

a  Jer.  xxxii.  2. 
I  "  In  mining  ope- 
rations,  the   full 
and    emjity   car- 
riages, or  vessels, 
being    connected 
I  to.;eiher,       those 
,  wh'ch  have  been 
I  emptied  are  from 
:  time  to  time  niis- 
!  ed  up  an  ascent 
I  by  the  descend- 
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r.c.dr.  536. 

5  •..•  of  those  that 
1,  heea  filled. 
]  :  ihis  way  let 
tlie  descent  of 
GdiVs  Diercies, 
and  the  gifts  bf»- 
Btowed  out  of  His 
fulness,  raise 
your  empty 
vessels  to  receive 
a^ain  and  again 
from  His  inex- 
haustible trea- 
sury all  that  you 
need.''  —  Bicker- 
stdh. 

the  t-wo 

companies 
raeet  and 
s'.ng:  praises 

a  i\  :3:). 

V.    43.      O.    Wil- 
li'iuis^  279. 
'  Ilea'  j.>y  s  'ems 
di-s  'naut     ffom 
t  ic  human  cha- 
racter in  its  pre-  j 
seut      courlition ;  I 
ai  d  if  it  be  felt,  | 
it  must  cornel 
fr.  im     a    liigher ' 
reu'ion,    for    the  i 
woild  is  shadow-  I 
ed     by    sorrow: 
thorns  array  the 
ground, the  \ery 
clouds,    while 
they  weep  ferti- 
1  i  t  y     on    i>  u  r 
mountains,  seem 
also    to     shed    a 
tear    on     man's 
t;rave,    who    de- 
parts, unliUe  the 
heauties  of  sum- 
mer, to  return  no 
moi-e ;  who  fades 
unlike  the  sons  of 
tbe  forest,  which 
aiiother  summer 
beholds     new 
clothed,  when 
he  is    unclothi'd 
and  forgotteu." — 
Dr.  Andrews. 
b  A .  Fuller. 
c  LongJaUow. 


the  officers 
of  the 
temple 

a  2  Ch,  xxxi.  11, 
1-2. 


and  accompanied  by  the  fl'.ite  and  viol — such  music  reaches  the 
fountains  of  thoug-ht  and  feeling,  and, 

"  Unt^visting-  all  the  links  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony," 

it  tinges  the  emotions  with  its  owo  hues,  whether  plaintive  or 
joyous;  and  it  fosters  in  the  heart  the  sentiment  v/hich  it 
conveys,  whether  it  be  love  of  country,  or  of  God,  admiration  of 
noble  achievement,  or  of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  affection. 

40 — 43.  (40)  so  stood,  at  the  prison  gate.«  (41,  42)  See 
m\  32 — 38  for  names,  singers  .  .  loud,  lit.  made  their  voice  to 
be  heard.  A  great  noise,  but  full  of  melody  and  of  heart  music. 
(43)  God.  .joy,  hence  not  mere  animal  or  emotional  excite- 
ment, but  true  spiritual  joy.  wives  .  .  rejoiced,  happy  wives, 
mothers,  children,  joy  .  .  off,  so,  our  Jerusalem  should  be  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  joy  of  Jerusalem,  (v.  43). — We  have  in  this  verse — I.  The 
record  of  an  interesting  event  in  Jewish  history,  'i'lieir  toils 
completed,  they  celebrate  the  event  by  making  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  and  girding  the  city  with  praise.  Their  joy  was — 1.  Th 
joy  of  gratitude  ;  2.  Of  devout  love  ;  3.  Of  hope  ;  4.  It  was  uni- 
versal—wives and  children  ;  5.  It  was  of  Divine  origin — Goc 
had  made  them  to  rejoice.  II.  We  have  a  clear  manifestation  of 
a  phase  of  Christian  experience— joyousness.  How  much  more 
reason  have  we  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  to  rejoice  in  hope,  etc.!  1. 
The  Grod  of  Israel  is  our  God  and  Father  ;  2.  He  is  constantly 
creating  occasions  of  the  liveliest  joy  ;  3.  It  is  the  duty  of  His 
children  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  Him,  and  show  that  theirs  is  a 
joy-producing  religion.  III.  We  have  further  a  prediction  of  a 
glorious  future.  When  the  joy  of  Jerusalem  is  heard  afar  off.  that 
will  be — 1.  A  happy  time  for  the  Church  ;  2.  A  hopeful  time  for 
the  world. 

Praue  a  help  in  trouble. — Praise  is  the  believer's  helper  in  his 
trials,  and  his  companion  after  trial.  Jehoshaphat's  aiiny  sang 
praises  before  the  battle  ;  David  sang  praises  in  the  cave  ;  Daniel, 
when  the  trap  was  set  for  his  life,  ]n'ayed  and  gave  thanks  three 
times  a  day  as  usual ;  and  Jesus,  when  He  would  raise  Lazarus, 
first  lift  up  His  heart  in  thanks  to  the  Father  ;  and  before  He 
went  to  supper,  first  sang  a  hymn.  So  is  praise  also  our  solace 
after  trial.  Music  is  sweetest  when  heard  over  rivers,  where  the 
echo  thereof  is  best  rebounded  by  the  waters  ;  and  praise  for 
pensiveness,  thanks  for  tears,  blessing  God  over  the  floods  of 
aflliction,  makes  the  sweetest  music  in  the  ears  of  heaven.* — 
The  voiees  of  ehtldren. — There  is  something  exceedingly  thrilling 
in  the  voices  of  children  singing.  Though  their  music  be  un- 
skilful, yet  it  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  with  wonderful  celerity. 
Voices  of  cherubs  are  they,  for  they  breathe  of  Paradise  ;  clear, 
liquid  tones,  that  flow  from  pure  lips  and  innocent  hearts,  like 
the  sweetest  notes  of  a  flute,  or  the  falling  of  water  from  a 
fountain." 

44 — 47.  (44)  time  ..  treasuries, of^^^.,  their  intense  spiritual 
joy  did  not  cause  them  to  overlook  practical  religion,  but  for 
which  such  joy  will  soon  abate.  Judah  .  .  waited,''  this  was 
one  reason  for  their  attention  to  the  secularities  of  religion. 
(45)  kept  .  .  God,  carefully  guarded  their  posts  and  duties. 
accordin'^.  etc.,  1  Ch.  xxv.,  xxvi.     (40)  Asaph,  2  Ch,  xxix.  30, 
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XXXV.  15.  (47)  sanctified  .  .  Levites,  etc.,  Nu.  xviii.  21 — 26. 
Manctijied  =  set  apart,     children  ,  .  A.a.xow  =  priests. 

Ihe  effect  of  music. — Sultan  Amurath  laid  siege  to  Bagdad, 
and,  on  taking*  it.  gave  orders  for  putting  thirty  thousand  Persians 
to  death,  notwithstanding  they  had  submitted,  and  laid  down 
their  arms.  Among  the  victims  was  a  musician,  who  entreated 
the  executioner  to  spare  him  for  a  moment,  that  he  might  speak 
to  the  author  of  the  decree.  He  was  brought  before  Amurath. 
who  permitted  him  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  art.  Like  tlie 
musician  in  Homer,  he  took  up  a  kind  of  psaltery,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  his  voice.  He  sang  the  capture  of  Bagdad  and 
the  triumph  of  Amurath.  The  tones  which  he  drew  from  the 
instrument,  joined  to  his  strains,  rendered  the  prince  unable  to 
restrain  the  softer  emotions  of  his  soul.  He  suffered  him  to  pro- 
ceed, until,  overpowered  with  harmony,  he  melted  into  tears  of 
pity,  and  repented  of  his  cruelty.  He  directed  his  people  to  spare 
the  prisoners  who  yet  remained  alive,  and  to  give  them  instant 
liberty. 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

1 — 3.  (1)  on  .  .  Moses,  a  busy  day  ;  note  the  duties  attended 
to  in  it.  and  .  .  written,"  what  we  find  written  in  the  book  we 
should  be  willing  to  practise,  AVe  should  read  in  order  to  learn. 
(2)  because,  etc.,  thus  the  heinousness  of  the  sin  of  inhospi- 
tality  was  to  be  marked,  but  .  .  them,  Nu.  xxii.  5  ;  Jos.  xxiv. 
9,  10.  howbeit  .  .  blessing^,*  God,  in  His  mercy,  often  brings 
good  out  of  intended  evil.  (3)  when  .  .  law,  6?/'6'.,'^  they  earnestly 
practised  what  they  learned. 

T}ie  2f07ver  of  the  anthority  of  the  Bihle. — The  mother  of  a 
family  was  married  to  an  infidel  who  made  jest  of  religion  in 
the  presence  of  his  o%vn  children  ;  yet  she  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  all  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  I  asked  her  one  day  how 
Bhe  preserved  them  from  the  influence  of  a  father  whose  senti- 
ments were  so  opposed  to  her  own.  This  was  her  answer  : 
"  Because  to  the  authority  of  a  father  I  do  not  oppose  the  autho- 
rity of  a  mother,  but  that  of  God.  From  their  earliest  years  my 
children  have  always  seen  the  Bible  upon  my  table.  This  holy 
book  has  constituted  the  whole  of  their  religious  instruction.  I 
was  silent  that  I  might  allow  it  to  speak.  Did  they  propose  a 
question,  did  they  commit  a  fault,  did  they,  perf onn  a  good  action, 
I  opened  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  answered,  reproved  or  en- 
couraged them.  The  constant  reading  of  the  Scriptures  has 
wrought  the  prodigy  which  surprises  you.** 

4,  64  (4)  Eliashib,«  the  high  priest,    having* .  .  chamber, 

apartments  pertaining  to  temple.  Tobiah,*  notorious  enemy 
of  Israel.  (5)  prepared  .  .  chamber,  made  a  state  room  out  of 
a  sacred  store-room. 

The  true  riches. —  Christ's  riches  are  glorious,  because  His 
riches  are  harmless, — they  are  riches  that  will  not  hurt  or  harm 
the  soul  of  such  that  possess  them.  Never  were  any  made  worse 
by  being  spiritually  rich.  The  riches  of  the  world  have  undone 
many — they  have  been  as  thorns  to  them,  by  which  they  have 
been  "  pierced  through  with  many  soitows."  But  he  that  has 
Christ  and  His  riches  has  enough,  nay,  he  has  all :  he  has  pardon 
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e  X.  3S. 

"  Musiir  is  one  of 
fhrt  fiiirpt  anl 
m  i.st  kI'T  iiu3 
f,'iris  of  (4od,  to 
which  Saiiin  ia 
a,  hitter  Hncray ; 
fir  it  removes 
from  the  heart 
the  woipht  of 
sorrow,  and  the 
fas(;  n-itiou  of 
evil  houg:its."— 
Luth.r. 

"  Where  should 
this  mn-ic,  he — 
in  tlie  ail-  nr  the 
Birth?"  — 67uUe- 
specure. 


B.C.  cir.  445. 

the  reading: 
of  the 
law 

a  D,. 


3,4. 
11. 


xxni 

b    Xu.    xxiii 
xxiv.  10. 

c  ix.  2,  X.  28. 

"Au  thority, 
thouijh  it  err 
lik.^  others,  hath 
yet  H,  liind  of 
me  'ioiue  in  it- 
se  f.  that  skins 
the  vice  of  the 
top.""  —  Shake- 
s  fare. 

"  There  is  no- 
thing  sooner 
overtlirows  a 
weiik  h'>a(i  than 
"P'ni.>n  of  au- 
th  )i  ity:  like  too 
strong  a  Iquor 
for  a  frail  Klass." 
— Sir  P.  .si(///fy. 

d  Adolphe  Monod 


the  alliance 
of  Eliashib 
and  Tobiah 

ax.  1. 

b  iv.  3,  vi.  12—14, 
17—19. 

Four  kinds  of 
pride  to  be 
avoided:  race 
p  ide,  fac^pri  le, 
place  pride, 
grace  pride. 
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B.C.  dr.  445. 

t  B.  Ktach. 


Nehemiah. 
eomtaands 
the  chambers 
to  be  cleaned 

a  V,  14. 
432. 


Ab.  B.C. 


Pro. 

Toul- 
H. 

and 


b  2  Ch.  xxix.  5, 
15—18. 

'  He  who  re- 
forms himself 
has  (lone  more 
towards  reform- 
ing the  public 
than  a  crowd  of 
noisy,  impotent 
patriots."  —  La- 
vater. 
c  lietcher. 

Nehemiah 
reforms  the 
ofla.ces  of 
the  temple 

a  Mai.  iii.  8. 

6  Nu.  XXXV.  2. 

c  vv.  17,  25, 
xxviii.  4. 

V.  11.  Josh 
min,  169; 
Turner,  82. 

"Ministers 
people  who  for- 
sake religion 
and  its  services, 
and  magistrates 
who  do  nnt  what 
they  can  to  keep 
ih  m  io  it,  will 
have  much  to 
answer  for  here 
iillGv:'- M.Henry. 

d  Dr.  Gumming. 


tithes  paid 
aud  trea- 
surers 
appointed 

ti  X.  38,  39,  xii.44. 

6  vii.  2 ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  2. 

r  See  ./.  Mede, 
Whs  177.  He 
Bhows  that  it  is 
lawful  to  do  good 


and  peace  of  conscience.  "What  can  lie  desire  more  that  has  God 
and  Christ,  and  a  title  to  heaven  1  Th-e  treasury  of  Christ  is  in- 
exhaustible, it  can  never  be  drawn  dry.  Christ  gives  abundantly 
out.  but  never  wastes  His  stores.  "  0  the  height,  the  depth,  the 
breadth,  and  length  of  Christ's  riches  !" " 

6_9  (6)  but  .  .  Jerusalem,'*  and  this  advantage  was  taken 
of  his  absence  ;  as  of  absence  of  Moses  to  make  the  golden  calf. 
(7)  evil .  .  Tobiah,  in  thus  profaning  the  temple.  (8)  and  .  . 
sore,  etc.,  directly  he  heard  of  this  abuse  he  set  himself  to  re- 
form it :  as  Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount,  (9) 
thither  .  .  God,  etc.,^  restoring  the  place  to  its  proper  use. 

Profjress  of  reform. — If  there  were  a  hundred  violins  together, 
all  playing  below  concert  pitch,  and  I  should  take  a  real  Cremona, 
and  with  the  hand  of  a  Paganini  should  bring  it  strongly  up  to 
the  true  key,  and  then  should  sweep  my  bow  across  it  like  a  storm, 
and  make  it  sound  forth  clear  and  resonant,  what  a  demoniac 
jargon  would  the  rest  of  the  playing  seem  1  Yet  the  other 
musicians  would  be  enraged  at  me.  They  would  think  all  the 
discord  was  mine,  and  I  should  be  to  them  a  demoniac.  So  it  is 
wath  reformers.  The  world  thinks  the  discord  is  with  them,  and 
not  in  its  own  false  playing." 

10,  11.  (10)  portions  .  .  theni,«  the  people  withheld  their 
offerings  when  they  saw  how  things  were  mismanaged,  fled  .  . 
field,*  there  to  obtain  their  livelihood.  (11)  then  .  .  rulers,* 
the  people  urged  to  do  their  duty  through  the  rulers,  who  were  to 
set  the  example,  set  .  .  place,  the  posts  of  duty  wh.  they  had 
abandoned. 

The  forsaken  sanctvary. — I.  A  sad  fact  stated.  The  sanctuary 
forsaken.  I .  Why  a  sad  fact  1  Those  who  forsake  the  sanctuary 
frequent  what  places  ?  2.  If  lawfully  absent  from  the  house  of 
God,  then  the  fact  is  still  sad,  for  it  speaks  of  illness,  etc.  II. 
Inquire  into  the  causes.  1.  Of  good  reasons  few,  of  vain  excuses 
many  ;  2.  Folly  of  offering  as  excuses  now  what  will  not  be 
listened  to  by-and-by. 

The  love  of  music.  —  Music  is  universally  appreciated  and 
practised.  The  English  ploughboy  sings  as  he  drives  his  team  ; 
the  Scotch  Highlander  makes  the  glens  and  grey  moors  resoupd 
with  his  beautiful  song  ;  the  Swiss,  Tyrolese,  and  Carpathians 
lighten  their  labour  by  music  ;  the  muleteer  of  Spain  cares  little 
who  is  on  the  throne  or  behind  it,  if  he  can  only  have  his  early 
carol  ;  the  vintager  of  Sicily  has  his  evening  hymn,  even  beside 
the  fire  of  the  burning  mount ;  the  fisherman  of  Naples  has  his 
boat-song,  to  which  his  rocking  boat  beats  time  on  that  beautiful 
sea  ;  and  the  gondolier  of  Venice  still  keeps  up  his  midnight 
serenade.'* 

12—14.  (12)  brought  .  .  treasuries, «  stored  it  in  the  ap- 
pointed place,  for  its  legitimate  use.  (13)  treasurers,  store- 
keepers, for  .  .  faithful,^  they  had  a  good  reputation  for 
honesty  and  impartiality,  ofi&ce  .  .  brethren,  hence  the  need 
of  right-minded  men.  (14)  remember,  etc.,'^  Neh.  looks  to  God 
as  his  paymaster.     He  took  no  reward  fr,  man. 

Ohservance  of  the  Salbath.— In  the  year  1809,  a  youth  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in 
London,  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  birds  on  a  Lord's- 
day  in  the  afternoon.     He  had  done  so  more  than  once  before, 
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which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  ho  expressly  en- 
joined him  never  to  do  the  like  again.  But  the  lo^l,  disregarding 
his  command,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  father's  absence, 
borrowed  a  gun  from  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  went 
out  as  usual.  While  he  was  watching  the  birds,  the  gun.  by 
some  accident,  went  off,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Not  return- 
ing at  the  accustomed  time,  his  friends  were  alarmed  ;  a  search 
was  made,  and  at  length  his  body  was  discovered  in  a  barn,  in  a 
state  too  shocking  to  be  described. 

15 — 18.  (lo)  saw  .  .  sabbath,"  note  the  vigilance  of  the 
good  governor  ;  and  his  zeal  for  holy  days,  as  well  as  places.  (1(>) 
Tyre,  etr,.,^  if  heathen  men  are  willing  to  sell,  Israel  ought  not 
to  be  willing  to  huij  on  the  Sabbath.  The  laxity  of  the  Church 
may  increase  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  world.  (17)  what  .  . 
do,  etc..  they  were  responsible  in  that,  being  rulers,  they  per- 
mitted it  to  be  done.  (18)  did  .  .  thus,  etc.,'  such  sin  in  the  past 
had  its  punishment,  yet  .  .  sabbath,  not  only  doing  a  present 
wrong,  but  treating  past  warnings  with  thoughtless  indifference. 

Tnad'inff  the  grapes  in  Jerusalem  {v.  15). — In  peaceful  times,  the 
press  in  which  the  grapes  and  olives  were  trodden  was  constructed 
in  the  vineyard  :  but  in  time  of  war  and  danger  it  was  removed 
into  the  nearest  city.  This  precaution  the  restored  captives  were 
reduced  to  take  for  their  safety  at  the  time  they  were  visited  by 
Nehemiah.  In  a  state  of  great  weakness  themselves,  without  an 
efficient  government  or  means  of  defence,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  hostile  machinations  of  numerous  and  powerful  enemies. 
For  this  reason,  many  of  the  Jews  brought  their  grapes  from  the 
vineyards,  and  trod  them  in  Jerusalem,  the  only  place  of  safety 
which  the  desolated  country  afforded.  "  In  those  days,"  said 
Nehemiah,  "  saw  I  in  Judah,  some  treading  wine-presses  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  bringing  in  sheaves  and  laden  asses  ;  and  also  wine, 
grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  manner  of  burdens,  which  they  brought 
into  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath-day."  Had  these  wine-presses 
been  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  Nehemiah.  who  so  strictly 
observed  the  precept  of  resting  on  that  day,  would  not  have  seen 
the  violation  of  which  he  complains. 

dmsciefitioKSfiess. — In  December,  says  Mr.  Barsoe,  the  mis- 
sionary, a  pleasing  circumstance  occurred  ;  it  showed  the  reve- 
rence of  our  Esquimaux  for  the  Lord's-day.  Owing  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  during  the  preceding  month,  but  few  seals  had 
been  taken  ;  and  Saturday,  the  2nd  December,  was  the  first  day 
on  which  the  state  of  the  ice  permitted  our  people  to  go  out  on 
the  seal-hunt.  Considering  the  great  uncertainty  which  ever 
attends  this  occupation,  the  inducement  to  pursue  it  on  the 
following  day,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  better  provision  for 
their  families,  was  anything  but  slight.  We  were,  therefore,  not 
a  little  pleased  to  leam  that  a  meeting  of  fathers  of  families  had 
been  convened  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  that  it  had  been  re- 
solved that  they  would  none  of  them  go  out  on  the  ensuing  day 
of  the  Lord,  but  would  spend  it  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  who  were  invited  thankfully  to  commemorate 
His  coming  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  They  expressed  their 
belief  that  their  heavenly  Father  was  able  to  grant  them,  on 
Monday,  a  sufficiency  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  The  meet- 
ing they  closed  with  the  singing  of  some  verses,  during  which 
they  felt  the  presence  and  peace  of  their  Lord  and  Savioui". 
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"  He     that    has 
enerjry     enough 
in    his   constitu- 
I  tion   to  foot  out 
I  a  vic^  .should  go 
\  a    little    further 
1  ami  try  to  plant 
!  a    virtue    in    its 
I  place:  otherwise 
he  will  have  his 
labour  to  renew. 
A     strong      soil 
that     has     pro- 
duced   weeds 
;  may  be  made  to 
produce      wheat 
V  ith      far     less 
dilliculty  than  it 
would     cost     to 
maue  it  produce 
nothing."-CWo«. 

•'  Reform,      like 
charity.        must 
begin    at   home. 
Oi-ce      well      at 
home,    how  will 
J  it    radintfl     out- 
i  wards,    irrepres- 
I  si-. I.',  —  into    a'l 
;  that     we     tiiu  di 
land    handle, 
j  speak  s'Hd  vork, 
— kinillitig    e^'er 
new  ligiit  I  y  iu- 
I  ca  culahle     con- 
tagion ;    pprcad- 
j  iusr  in  ge  imctrio 
ratio,     fiir     and 
wide,  doing  guo  I 
I  only  wherever  it 
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ppreads,  and  not 
evW—Caiiyle. 


Neh.  orders 
the  g-ates 
xo  be  shut 
at  sunset 

a  Le.  xxiii.  32. 

h  xii.  30. 

txiv.  31. 

I'.  22.  J.  Jowett, 
2o9. 

"Each  year  one 
vicious  hU  b  i  t 
rcoteil  out,  iu 
time  might  make 
the  worst  man 
good."-  Franklin. 
The  Queeu  of 
England  is 
pcrupulous  in  the 
ol'Rorvnroe  of 
the  Sabb.ith,  rot 
allowing  matters 
of  state  to  en- 
croai  h  u}jon  holy 
time,  not  even  if 
presented  by  the 
nobility. 

"I  never  knew  a 
man  to  escape 
1  ail  11  res  in  either 
mind  cr  body, 
who  worked 
seven  days  in  a 
week."— <St;'  R. 
Feel. 


marriajres 
■with  strange 
■wives 
a  Ezr.  ix.  2. 

6  Ezr.  X.  5;  Ne. 
X.  20,  30. 

"  It  must  be  re- 
mem '^ered  that 
Neh.  was  a  per- 
Bon invested  with 
pu'  lie  authoritj% 
ai  d  that. as  such, 
he  was  autho- 
rised toi'.piiounee 
God's  jnilrineuls 
on  those  who 
bn  ke  His  law." 
—  }Voi(lfuorth. 

c  J'lixivn. 


Neh.  exhorts 
the  people 

o  1  Kl  iii.  18;  2 


Their  confidence  in  God  was  not  put  to  shame.  On  Monday  the 
weather  proved  so  favourable  that  they  captured  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  seals  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  following-  night  the 
frost  became  so  intense  as  to  close  all  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  to 
preclude  any  further  attempts  to  take  seals. 

19 — 22.  (19)  commanded,  etc.,<^  took  i^ractical  steps  to  pre- 
vent this  Sabbath  market  being  held.  (20)  merchants  .  . 
Jerusalem,  their  wares  spoiling,  themselves  disappointed. 
once  or  twice,  a  few  times,  till  they  found  out  the  inconveni- 
ence of  the  new  and  string-ent  rule.  (21)  then,  etc.,  he  sent 
messages  of  warning".  Good  rulers  will  do  their  best  to  reduce 
temptations  fr.  wh.  people  suffer,  (22)  commanded,  etc.,^ 
having  abolished  the  abuse,  he  instituted  the  use  of  the  Sabbath. 
remember  ,  .  also,'^  happy  is  he  who  at  the  close  of  ea.  under- 
taking can  pray  to  be  remembered  "  concerning-  this  also." 

BikIioj)  I\)rf('us  on  fhr.  Sabbath. — Bishop  Portcus,  when  near 
death,  felt  that  he  could  not  depart  in  peace  till  he  had  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's-day,  so  prevalent 
in  his  diocese.  "  I  had,  for  some  time  past,"  he  says,  "  observed,  in 
several  of  the  papers,  an  account  of  a  meeting,  chiefly  of  military 
gentlemen,  at  an  hotel  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  as  held  every 
other  Sunday  diiring  the  winter  season.  I  determined  that  it 
should  not  pass  without  reproof  ;  and  thought  it  best  to  go  at 
once  to  the  fountain-head,  to  the  person  of  the  principal  influence 
in  the  meeting,  the  Prince  of  Wales."  The  venerable  bishop  was 
wrapped  in  flannel  and  carried  to  Carlton  House,  where  he 
requested  the  honour  of  an  audience,  and  a  personal  conference 
with  the  prince  on  the  subject.  He  very  graciously  granted 
it.  and  the  bishop  had  a  conversation  with  him  of  more  than 
half  an  hour.  The  prince  entered  immediately  into  his  views, 
and  confessed  that  he  saw  no  reasons  for  holding  the  meeting  on 
Sunday  more  than  any  other  day  of  the  week  ;  and  he  voluntarily 
proposed,  that  the  day  should  be  changed  from  Sunday  to  Satur- 
day, for  which  he  said  that  he  would  give  immediate  orders. 

23  —  25  (23)  Jews  .  .  Moab,«  another  mark  of  declension  to 
be  coiTccted.  Passion  outweighing  religion.  (24)  children, 
etc.,  illus.  of  effect  of  ill-assorted  marriages.  (25)  cursed,  as 
one  in  authority  he  denounced  the  Divine  judgments  upon  them. 
smote,  cle..  ordered  them  to  be  scourged,  made  .  .  God,^  took 
an  oath  of  them  to  abstain  fr.  this  evil. 

Pli/cJ^iiu/  ojf-'  f ha  Jiai/'.— In  Jndscsb,  the  punishment  of  infamy 
consisted  chiefly  in  cutting  off  the  hair  of  evil-doers  :  yet  it  is 
thought  that  pain  was  added  to  disgrace,  and  that  they  tore  off 
the  hair  with  violence,  as  if  they  were  plucking  a  bird  alive. 
This  is  the  genuine  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  used  by 
Nchemiah  in  describing  his  conduct  towards  those  Jews  who  had 
violated  the  law  by  taking  strange  wives  :  "  And  I  contended 
with  them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and  j^lncked  off  their 
hair."  This  kind  of  punishment  was  common  in  Persia.  King 
Artaxerxes,  instead  of  plucking  off  the  hair  of  such  of  his 
generals  as  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  obliged  them  to  lay  aside 
the  tiara.  The  Emperor  Domitian  caused  the  hair  and  beard  of 
the  philosopher  Apollonius  to  be  shaved."^ 

26—28.  (2(5)  did  .  .  things  ?  1  K.  xi.  1,  ff.  yet  .  .  him,« 
hence  he  should  have  been  the  more  earful  of  his  example. 
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nevertheless  .  .  sin,*  notwithstanding  his  wisflom.  and  reli- 
gious }>ro±'essiou.  (27)  shall,  etc.^'^  as  if  you  could  resist  the 
evil  influences  of  this  connection,  or  escape  the  juist  wrath  of 
God.  (28)  Joiada,  prob.  his  name  was  Manassch.'^  thai  efore 
.  .  me,  expelled  him  fr.  his  office,  and  personal  friendship. 

Jcdrdlah. —  I.  The  objects  of  God's  si)ecial  regard.  1.  They  are 
often  the  children  of  His  servants  —like  Solomon  ;  2,  They  are 
ever  the  subjects  of  special  grace — as  Solomon  ;  3.  They  are 
always  faulty  and  erring — as  Solomon  ;  4.  They  are  seldom  such 
backsliders  as  Solomon.  II.  The  reason  of  God's  special  regard. 
They  who  are  thus  loved  are  generally  characterised  by  great 
devotion  to  His  cause,  great  delight  in  His  name.  But  the  rea- 
son why  He  loves  them  is  only  answered  by  referring  to  Jesus. 
It  was  not  the  riches,  wisdom,  zeal,  or  the  success  of  Solomon, 
for  all  these  things  were  bestowed  because  he  was  loved.  III. 
The  tokens  of  God"s  special  regard.  1.  An  experimental  know- 
ledge of  His  love  ;  2.  A  passionate,  ardent  retui'n  of  His  love  ;  3. 
Success  in  labours  ;  4.  Chastisement. 

A  faithful  reproof. — It  is  said  that  Henry  the  Great  of  France 
took  much  pleasure  in  conversing  with  an  honest  and  religious 
man  of  a  low  situation  in  life,  who  used  great  freedom  with  his 
majesty.  One  day  he  said  to  the  king,  "  Sire,  I  always  take  your 
part  when  I  hear  any  man  speaking  evil  of  you  :  I  know  that 
you  excel  in  justice  and  generosity,  and  that  many  worthy  things 
have  been  done  by  you.  But  you  have  one  vice  for  which  God 
will  condemn  you  if  you  do  not  repent.  I  mean  the  unlawful 
love  of  w^omen."  The  king,  it  is  said,  was  too  magnanimous  to 
resent  this  reproof,  but  he  long  felt  it  like  an  arrow  in  his  bosom  ; 
and  sometimes  said  that  the  most  eloquent  discourses  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  never  made  such  an  impression  on 
his  soul  as  this  honest  reproof  from  his  humble  friend. 

29 — 31.  (29)  remember  ..  God,  "convince  and  convert 
them.""  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  idea,  for  he  does  not  add 
'for  good."  because,  etc.,  Neh.  seems  to  sug.  that  they  deserve 
condign  punishment.  (30)  thus,  ctc..^  in  the  manner  herein- 
bef.  descr.  (31)  remember  .  .  good,  God  will  certainly 
"  remember,"  us  all.  Can  ea.  reader  hope  he  will  be  remembered 
•'  for  good  ?" 

Summary  of  the  character  of  Nehevuah. — There  are  many  things 
which  men  may  observe  in  him  for  their  special  direction,  and 
because  he  desires  God  to  remember  them,  we  likewise  will  con- 
sider what  use  they  will  be  to  us.  I.  Observe  his  care  of  foreign 
and  remote  intelligence.  II.  His  extraordinary  love,  zeal,  and 
tender-heartedness  towards  his  country.  III.  His  not  being 
contented  with  his  own  honour  and  greatness,  while  his  own 
brethren  were  in  affliction.  IV.  His  prudent  vigilancy,  V.  His 
pious  courage.  VI.  His  wise  discovery  of  adverse  counsels  and 
preparation.  VII.  His  special  care  upon  ail  emergent  occasions 
to  call  the  people  together  for  new  and  further  counsels.  VIII. 
His  indefatigable  labour  night  and  day,  being  not  only  a  com- 
mander, but  an  example  of  unwearied  patience  to  all  the  people, 
IX,  His  compassionate  zeal,  mixed  with  wisdom,  impartiality,  and 
self-denial,  for  the  poor  which  were  oppressed,  X.  His  bounty 
to  the  work.  XI.  His  undiscouraged  constancy,  XII,  His  wi.se 
and  pious  care  to  communicate  part  of  the  charge  to  faithful 
coadjutors.      XIII.  His  singular  zeal  for  the  purity  of  God's 
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liens,  i'hdr  oj 
Old  7V>.v<. -iiO. 
"Our  appptitog 
of  one  or  an- 
oiher  kiiul  a;e 
pxcel'oiT  i«u's  to 
ouiie^ison.  whi  h 
otherwise  mi^ht 
teei)l\  set  a'>uiit 
the  ;,'ieat  cnil.-<  of 
pr.^sPTving  and 
comiuuin;?  ihe 
.specie  8."  —  C. 
Lam't, 

'Tfiese  appotitrts 
are    very    humi- 

1  i.at  i  ng  w  e  a  k- 
i)os-;e  .  That  o  ir 
prrai'f-  depends  so 
largely  upon  aLi- 
nuil  ioni)i;ion  is 
not  quite  flatt-^r- 
iu<j  to  those  who 
are  hyperspiri- 
tual." — Betcfier 


Neh.  prays 
that  he  may 
be  remena- 
bered  for 
good 

a  Word.^worth. 

b  X.  30,  xii.  \,f. 

"  The  enditg  of 
this  Bk.  may  at 
flrst  seeiu  lather 
abrupt;  and, 
since  the  date  of 
theBk.  of  Esther 
is  j)rior  to  that 
of  Neh.,  the  last 
words  of  Nth, 
are  tlie  last  -words 
of  Bibl  cal  hist." 
—  Wordsworth. 

V.  31.  Rp.  Rey. 
uohU,  Wkx.  V.  y; 
Dr.  U.  Mill,  347. 

"  We  commend 
a  horse  fur  liis 
strength  and 
suren»ss  of  foot, 
11  ud  not  for  hia 
rich  capariso"8; 
a  gre>  hounJ  f (^ 


no 


NE  HE  MI  AH 


[Cap.    iii.  29-31. 


B.C.  dr.  445. 

his  share  of  heels, 
not  for  his  hue 
collar;  a  hawk 
for  her  wing,  not 
for  her  jesses 
and  bells.  Why, 
iu  like  manuer, 
do  we  not  value 
a  man  for  what 
is  properly  his 
own  ?  He  has  a 
great  train,  a 
beautiful  palace, 
Ro  much  credit, so 
many  thousand 
pounds  a  year, 
an  i  all  these  are 
about  him,  but 
not  in  him."— 
Montaigne. 

c  Bp.  Reynolds. 

d  Bp.  Reynolds. 

"Much  precious 
fruit  falls  into 
^ur  laps  before 
we  by  prayer 
shake  the  tree. 
Now,  if  the 
water  of  life  do 
flow  in  such 
streams  upon  us 
when  we  pray 
not,  how  plea- 
santly will  they 
How  when  they 
are  drawn  by  the 
attractive  power 
of  prayer!  If  the 
Lord  is  found 
when  we  seek 
not,  opens  when 
we  knock  not, 
answers  when  we 
call  not ;  how 
much  more  will 
He  open  and  an- 
swer when  we 
knock  and  call ! 
If  the  greatest 
blessing  be 
vouchsafed  be- 
fore we  have 
heirts  to  pray, 
how  confident 
may  we  be  that 
prayer  will  ob- 
tain the  less!" — 
Clarkson. 


e  Inert 
kev. 


iil.il 


people.  XIV.  His  special  wisdom  and  care  to  heal  the  sinful 
breaches  and  divisions  among  the  people.*^ 

Kclicmiah. — Though  all  saints  have  all  the  members  of  the 
new  man,  and  all  the  graces  of  Christ  fashioned  in  them — for 
there  are  no  monsters  in  His  body — yet,  as  in  the  natural  body, 
some  excel  in  sight  or  hearing,  or  strength,  or  swiftness,  or 
beauty  ;  so  ir  the  mind,  one  excelleth  in  one  grace,  another  in 
another,  according  as  the  Spirit  is  pleased  diversely  to  distfibute 
His  gifts  unto  men.  Abraham  is  renowned  for  faith,  Isaac  for 
meditation,  Jacob  for  plainness,  Joseph  for  chastity,  Job  for 
patience,  Solomon  for  wisdom,  Moses  for  meekness,  Phinehas  for 
zeal,  David  for  devotion,  Mary  for  love,  Nathaniel  for  singleness. 
And  as  some  are  more  eminent  than  others  for  special  graces,  so 
likewise  in  special  services.  Joshua  for  a  warrior,  Hushai  for  a 
counsellor,  Solomon  for  a  governor,  Paul  for  a  preacher  ;  and  in 
this  book  Nehemiah  for  a  wise  and  a  valiant  manager  of  great 
and  honourable  actions.  1  would  send  a  worldling  to  read 
Ecclesiastes,  to  learn  the  vanity  of  the  creature  ;  a  lover  of  Christ 
to  Solomon's  Canticles  ;  a  devout  person  to  David's  Psalms  ;  an 
afflicted  person  to  Job's  temptations  ;  a  preacher  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  ;  a  blackslider  in  faith  to  the  Hebrews  ;  a  moralist  to  the 
Proverbs  ;  a  justiciary  and  legalist  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  ; 
a  libertine  to  James,  Peter,  and  Jude  ;  a  soldier  to  Joshua  and 
Judges  ;  a  man  that  would  study  Cod's  providence  to  Esther; 
and  those  who  go  about  great  undertakings  to  this  Book  of 
Nehemiah.^' 

Power  of  prayer. — Hiacoomes  was  the  first  Christian  preacher  on 
Martha's  vineyard  ;  for  a  biography  of  whom  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Increase  Mayhew's  account  of  the  praying  Indians,  1726. 
The  following  is  related  of  him:  "  One  Lord's-day  after  meeting, 
where  Hiacoomes  had  been  preaching,  there  came  in  a  Powwaw 
very  angry  and  said,  '  I  know  all  the  meeting  Indians  are  liars. 
You  say  you  don't  care  for  the  Powwaws,'  then  calling  two  or 
three  of  them  by  name,  he  railed  at  them,  and  told  them  they 
were  deceived,  for  the  Powwaws  could  kill  all  the  meeting 
Indians,  if  they  set  about  it.  But  Hiacoomes  told  him  that  he 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  all  the  Powwaws  in  the  island,  and 
they  should  do  the  utmost  they  could  against  him  ;  and  when 
they  should  do  their  worst  by  their  witchcraft  to  kill  him,  he  would 
without  fear  set  himself  against  them  by  remembering  Jehovah. 
He  told  them  also  he  did  put  all  the  Powwaws  under  his  heel. 
Such  was  the  faith  of  this  good  man.  Nor  were  these  Powwaws  ever 
able  to  do  these  Christian  Indians  any  hurt,  though  others  wesre 
frequently  hurt  and  killed  by  them.* — ImpoHumty  in  prayer. — 
The  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  having  prayed  very  earnestly  for  two  of 
his  children  that  were  dangerously  ill,  said  :  "  If  the  Lord  will 
be  pleased  to  grant  me  this  my  request  concerning  my  children, 
I  will  not  say  as  the  beggars  at  our  door  used  to  do,  '  I'll  never 
ask  anything  of  Him  again ;'  but,  on  the  contrary.  He  shall  hear 
oftener  from  me  than  ever :  and  I  will  love  God  the  better,  and 
love  prayer  the  better  as  lon^f  a.s  I  live." 


1CHE  BOOK  OF  ESTHEIt 


SInfroburftom 


c^' 


I.  Title.  Taken  fr.  name  of  the  person  whose  hist,  it  records,  called  by  tlie 
Jews  J/r/7(7 /ry/A  ^.y^7<tfr,  ==  the  vol.  of  Esther.  II.  Author.  Opinions  much  di- 
vided. Some  (Augustine,  etc.)  say  Ezra  :  others  ascribe  it  to  the  joint  laboura 
of  the  Grt.  Synagogue  :  while  Philo  assigns  it  to  Joachin,  S.  of  Joshua, 
H.  priest,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel :  and  others  think  it  was  written  by 
Mordecai.  and  found  their  view  on  ix.  20 — 23.  Prob.  it  is  a  translated  extract 
fr.  a  Persian  record  of  the  time  :  hence  (1)  absence  of  name  of  God  ;  (2)  use 
of  Persian  word  Purini  ;  (3 )  minute  acquaintance  with  details  of  Pers.  Empire, 
and  names  of  officials  ;  (4)  designation  of  Esther  as  "  the  queen  ;"  (5)  and  of 
Mordecai  as  "  the  Jew."  III.  Canonicity.  This  has  never  been  doubted.  The 
Feast  of  Purim,  observed  to  present  time,  is  proof  of  reality  of  events  recorded. 
It  may  be  placed  betw.  vi.  and  vii.  caps,  of  Ezra.  In  our  copies  the  bk.  ends 
with  ■??.  3  of  cap.  x  :  but  in  Gk.  and  Vulg.  there  are  ten  verses  more,  together 
with  six  more  chapters  wh.  the  Gk.  and  Lat.  Churches  regard  as  canonical. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  as  they 
are  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  they  are  expunged  fr.  the  sac.  canon  by  Protestants. 
IV.  Purpose.  It  shows  how  the  Jews,  scattered  among  the  heathen,  were  pre- 
served, though  doomed  to  destruction.  "Though  the  navu'  of  God  is  not  found 
in  the  bk..  His  hand  is  plainly  seen,  anticipating  threatened  evil,  dcftating  and 
ortrruling  it  to  tlie  greater  good  of  the  Jews,  and  ever  <f  the  heathen.  The 
Jews  in  Babyloix  vere  not  alone  in  peril.  Had  Haoifcij  vcjceeded,  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world  must  have  perished,  and  with  theui  the  whole  visible  Ch. 
of  God,  since  the  power  of  Persia  was  then  supreme  at  Jerusalem,  and  through- 
out Asia. 


'gnopsis. 


{According  to  Home.) 

PART  I.— The  promotion  of  Esther; 
and  the  essential  service 
rendered  to  the  king:  by 
Mordecai,  in  detecting'  a 
plot  against  his  life  ...i-,  ii- 

FABT  II.— The  advancement  of  Ha- 
inan ;  his  designs  against 
the  Jews,  and  their  frus- 
tration. 
Btet.  1.  Promotion  of  Haman,  decree  for 
destroying  the  Jews iii. 


Sect.  2.  Affliction  of  Jews,   and  measures 
they  pursued  iv. 

Sed.  3.  Defeat    of    Haman's    plot    against 
Mordecai    v.,  vi.,  vii. 

Sect.  4.  Defeat  of  Haman's  plot  against  the 
Jews viii ,  ix.  1 — 16 

Sect.  5.  Institution  of  feast  of  Purtai  ix. 

17-32 
Advancement  of  Mordecai  ........jl 


Cap.  i.  1-4.] 


ESTHER. 


113 


CnAPTER  THE  FIRST, 

1—4.  (1")  Ahasuerus,  the  well-known  Xerxes  who  %ures  in 
Grecian  hist.  Thi.s  name — Ahas. — was  an  official  title  of  king-s 
of  Persia .«  (2)  Shuslian,  Susa.*  (3)  third  ,  .  feast,  etc.,  in 
tins  yr.  Xerxes  was  preparing  for  his  Grecian  expedition."  (4) 
when,  etc.,  Persian  custom  to  unite  great  councils  with  great 
festivities. 

Thr  fcad  of  Ahasu^rnx. — ^The  duration  of  the  feast  recorded  in 
tlie  above  passage  is,  however,  very  extraordinary.     It  continued 
for  half  a  year,  as  the  Persian  year  consisted  of  3fiO  days.     There 
are  few  examples  of  any  festivals  of  such  long  duration.     The 
apocryphal    book  of   Judith  records   that   Xabuchodonosor   the 
Assyrian,  after  his  victory  over  Arpha^fc,    banqueted   all   his 
army,  comprising  a  multitude  of  men  oSBf  various  nations  for 
1 20  days  at  Nineveh.     The  most  remarkaoie  parallel  instance  of 
protracted   and   abundant   feasting   is   that   of   a   Gaul   named 
Ariamnes,  who  undertook  to  feast  all  the  Gaulish  nation,  for  an 
entire  year.     And  he  performed  his  promise  ;  for  he  caused  tents, 
each  capable  of  containing  300  men,  to  be  pitched  at  regular 
distances  on  all  the  principal  roads,  keeping  in  each  of  them 
boilers  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  meats  in  abundance,  as  well 
as  vessels  full  of  wine,  and  a  great  number  of  attendants  to  wait 
upon  the  guests,  and  supply  all  their  wants.'' — Urils  of  glnttonij. 
— It  is  no  slight  argument  of  the  dishonour  we  incur  by  gluttony, 
that  nothing  is  more  carefully  avoided  in  a  well-bred  company. 
Kothing  would  be  thought  by  such  more  brutal  and  rude  than 
the  disco  veiy  of  any  marks  of  having  eaten  in  temperately. — of 
having  exceeded  that  proportion  of  food  which  is  requisite  for 
our  nourishment.      The  influence  that  our  food  has  upon  our 
health,  its  tendency  to  pi'eserve  or  impair  our  constitution,  is  the 
measure  of  its  temperance  or  excess.     He  is  alone  temperate  who 
eats  not  to  gratify  his  taste  but  to  preserve  his  life  ;  who  is  the 
game  at  every  table  as  his  own  ;  who  when  he  feasts  is  not  cloyed, 
and  fees  all  the  delicacies  before  him  that  luxury  can  accumulate, 
yet  preserves  a  due  abstinence  in  the  midst  of  them.     To  govern 
our  appetite  is  necessary ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  that  we  should 
always  mortify  it.     Life  is  no  more  to  be  passed  in  constant  self- 
denial  than  in  a  lound  of  sensual  enjoyments.    We  should  endea- 
vour that  it  may  not  be,  at  any  time,  painful  to  us   to    deny 
ourselves  what  is  improper  for  us ;  and.  on  that  as  well  as  other  j 
accounts,  is  it  most  fitting  that  we  should  frequently  practise  j 
self-denial — that  we  should  often  forego  what  would  delight  us. 
But  to  do  this  continually  cannot  be  required  of  us.  because  it  is 
not  rea-sonable  to  think  that  it  should  be  our  duty  wholly  to  debar  ! 
ourselves  of  that  food  which  our  palate  is  formed  to  relish,  and 
which  may  be  used  without  any  prejudice  to  our  virtue  or  our 
health.     Experience  proves  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
preservation  of  life  than  temperance ;  and  they  who  describe  the 
golden  age.  or  the  age  of  innocence,  and  near  a  thousand  years  of 
life,  represent  the  customary  food  of  it  as  the  plainest  and  most 
simple.     The  dissuasives  from  eating  intemperately,  that  appear 
of  £he  greatest  weight,  are  these  :  It  is  the  grossest  abuse  of  the 
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B.C.  521. 

the  feast  of 
Ahasuerus 
to  the 
princes 

a  Ezr.  iv.  fi.  like 
Czir,  Phiraoh, 
etc.,  India.— the 
country  on 
banks  of  the 
Indus,  called 
Hindu,  whence 
Hindnstsin.  i.e. 
land  of  the  Hiu- 
doos.  as  A'sjhau- 
istau  ^  land  of 
A-ighans.  etc. 

b  Neh.  i  1.  He- 
roilotus{\\\.6.  1.35, 
1  ;J  <!,  i  X.  10  7) 
speaks  of  it  aa 
iesid«nce  of 
Xf^ixes ;  }-ee  >'lso 
yEMhvtiix  I'trsAb, 
1>A,  503 

c  Dio  iorus  Sicu- 
lus,  xi.  2. 

P.  3.  J.  C.  Die- 
teric,  Avtiq.  3S5. 

(/  Dr.  Kiito. 

"Sobriety  is 
that  virtue  whioh 
keeps  a  me<liiim 
ill  the  pleasures 
that  Hri^e  Irom 
eating  and  drink- 
ing, with  respe.'t 
both  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality 
thereof."  —  Liiil- 
bvnU. 

"As  houses  well 
stored  wi  h  pro- 
visions are  likely 
to  be  full  of 
mice;  so  the 
bodies  (^f  those 
that  eat  much  aie 
full  of  diseases." 
— Diog<nes. 

"  Such  whose 
sole  bliss  is  eat~ 
in.^,  whucan  give 
but  that  one 
brutal  reason 
why  they  live.' — 
Juvenal. 

"  Some  men  are 
born  to  feast, 
an(i  not  to  fight ; 
whose  sluggish 
mimis,  e'en  in 
fair  honour's 
field,     still      on 
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Iheir 
turn."  - 
Baillit. 


din  ner 
-  Joanna 


e  Denn  Bolton. 

the  feast 
made  to 
people 

a  /£  s  c  h  y  I  u  s 
(Pars.  3)  applies 
the  epithet 
Po'mhrusos  to 
Susa. 

fcEzek.xxvii.  18; 
Strabo,  xv.  330. 
c  National  habits 
of  princes  of 
provinces  re- 
6p-cted;  some  of 
the  mountain 
tribes  famous 
for  their  teuipor- 
atice.  See  Xeiio- 
phoH,  Cyrop.  i. 
2,  16. 

rfOften  pos 
Bessed  of  gieat 
influence;  as 
Atossa,  Queen  of 
Darius,  the  mo. 
of  Xerxes.  Hivo- 
dotijs,  ii.  134,  vii. 
7;  /E sell  y his, 
I'ers.  15S— IGO. 

i>i>.7— 9.  J.C.Die- 
terir,  Antiq.  3iG. 

e  Forbes  s  Oriental 
Memoirs. 

"Honour's  a 
thing  too  subtle 
for  his  \vis('.oin  ; 
If  hinoiir  lie  in 
eating,  he  s  right 
honourabl  e. ' 
—  Beaumont  and 
F'.etcher. 

f  Harmer. 


Vashti  is 
summoned, 
and  refuses 
to  obey 

a  See  Herodotus, 
V.  18. 

V.  \1.  H.  Hughes, 
Fain.  Char.  Vash- 
ti, ii.  "l!*". 
"  Men  cannot  la- 
bour tn  alAa.\s. 
Thev  must  '•  ve 
Intervals  of  ro- 
laxHtion.  They 
cannot    sloep 


g"ifts  of  Providence.  It  is  the  vilest  debasement  of  ourselves. 
Our  bodies  owe  to  it  the  most  painful  diseases,  and  generally  a 
speedy  decay.  It  frequently  interrupts  the  use  of  our  nobler 
faculties,  and  is  certain,  at  length,  greatly  to  enfeeble  them. 
The  straits  to  Avhich  it  often  reduces  us,  occasion  our  falling  into 
crimes  which  would  otherwise  have  been  our  utter  abhorrence.^ 

5 — 9.  (5)  garden,  park,  paradise.     ((>)  hanging's,  curtains 

of   marquees,  or   pavilions,     beds,  couches,  divans.     (7)  in  .  . 

t  gold,  hence  profusion  of  the  precious  metal."     royal  wine, 

lit.  wine  of  the  kingdom  ;  prob.  Chalybonian.^     (8)  compel,  to 

begin,  or  refrain.^     (9)  queen,  the  supreme  queen.'' 

Gold  and  .s'llrer  beds. — These  beds  of  gold  and  silver  may 
receive  illustration  from  modern  Asiatic  furniture  ;  the  divan, 
or  hall  of  audience,  as  also  the  room  for  receiving  guests  in 
private  houses,  is  generally  covered  with  a  Persian  carpet,  round 
which  are  placed  cushions  of  different  shape  and  size,  in  cases  of 
gold  and  silver  rincob.  or  of  scarlet  cloth  embroidered  ;  these  are 
occasionally  moved  into  courts  and  gardens,  and  placed  under 
the  shaJimi/anah  for  the  accommodation  of  company,* 

Tkc  Diarhle  ])avemc7it. — Dr.  Russel  does  not  represent  the  pave- 
ment of  the  courts  as  all  mosaic  work,  and  equally  adorned,  but 
he  tells  us  that  it  is  usually  that  part  that  lies  between  the 
fountain  and  the  arched  alcove  on  the  south  side  that  is  thus 
beautified,  supposing  that  there  is  but  one  alcove  in  a  court ; 
however,  it  should  seem  in  some  other  parts  of  the  East  there 
are  several  of  these  alcoves  opening  into  the  court.  Maundrell, 
who  calls  them  duans,  in  his  account  of  the  houses  of  Damascus, 
says  expressly,  that  they  have  generally  several  on  all  sides  of  the 
court,  '•  being  placed  at  such  different  points,  that  at  one  or 
other  of  them  you  may  always  have  either  the  shade  or  the  sun, 
which  you  please."  Are  not  these  alcoves,  or  duans,  of  which, 
according  to  this,  there  might  be  several  in  the  court  of  the 
palace  of  Ahasuerus,  what  the  sacred  writer  means  by  the  beds 
adorned  with  silver  and  gold  ?  (Esth.  i.  6. )  I  shall  elsewhere 
I  show  that  the  bed  where  Esther  was  sitting,  and  on  which 
Ilaman  threw  himself,  must  more  resemble  the  modern  Oriental 
duans,  or  divans,  than  the  beds  on  which  the  Romans  reclined  at 
their  entertainments  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  more  natural  to 
understand  those  beds  of  these  alcoves,  or  duans,  richly  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  while  on  the  lower  variegated  pavements, 
carpets  were  also  laid,  for  the  recei^tion  of  those  that  could  not 
find  a  place  in  these  duans  ;  on  which  pavements.  Dr.  Shaw  tells 
us,  they  are  wont,  in  Barbary,  when  much  company  is  to  be 
entertained,  to  strew  mats  and  carpets./ 

10 — 12.  (10)  Mehuman,  etc.,  writer  of  this  bk.  minutely 
acquainted  with  palace  affairs,  (11)  Vashti.  ,  beauty,  her 
name  =  beautiful  woman,  (12)  refused,"  her  modesty  aiui 
rank  forbade  that  she  should  make  a  spectacle  of  herself  to 
gratify  a  crowd  of  drunken  and  licentious  revellers,  wroth, 
this  was  like  that  Xerxes  who  flogged  the  sea  for  destroying  his 
bridge  of  boats. 

The  deposition  of  Vasldi. — In  this  scene  we  have  sundry 
persons  <-o  contemplate.  I.  The  first  person  who  rivets  attention 
is  the  king,  Ahasueras.  In  him  we  observe — 1.  The  loss  of 
sell  respect;  2.  Disregard  of  the  rights  of  others;  3.  Loss  of 
self-control.     II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  noble  queen,  whose 
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feelings,  position,  and  relations,  he  had  so  grossly  outraged.    III.  | 
Glance  at  some  other  persons  in  this  history-lesson.     The  whole  ' 
was  intended  to  show — 1.  AV'hat  were  the  circumstances  against 
which  Providence  was  making  provision  ;  2.  To  remind  us  that  \ 
this  God  is  the  same  for  ever.  j 

Historical  parallel. — Erery  classical  reader  will  remember  the! 
parallel  story  of  the  imprudence  of  Candaules.  Candaules,  king  I 
of  Lydia,  whose  wife  %\  as  remarkable  for  personal  attractions,  i 
promised  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  to  ''  show  her  beauty  "  to  his 
favourite,  Gyges.  Tliis  promise  he  performed  by  introducing! 
him  into  the  queen's  apartment,  according  to  the  mythologist«,  I 
by  the  use  of  a  ring,  which  rendered  the  wearer  invisible.  The 
outraged  queen,  disgusted  at  the  brutal  drunkenness  of  her 
consort,  with  a  significant  look  and  gesture  placed  a  dagger  in 
the  hand  of  Gyges,  who  instantly  slew  the  king,  and,  afterwards 
marrying  his  widow,  obtained  the  throne  of  Lydia. —  The  queens 
feast. — The  women  are  not  permitted  to  associate  with  the  other 
sex  at  an  Eastern  banquet ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  entertain  one 
another  in  their  own  apartments.  When  Ahasuerus,  the  king  of 
Persia,  treated  all  the  people  of  his  capital  with  a  splendid  feast, 
Vasliti,  the  queen,  we  are  informed,  "  made  a  banquet  for  the 
women  in  the  royal  house,  which  belonged  to  King  Aliasuerus."' 
This,  observes  Chardin,  is  the  custom  of  all  the  East ;  the  women 
have  their  feasts  at  the  same  time,  but  apart  from  the  men. 
And  Maillet  informs  us,  in  his  letters,  that  the  same  custom  is 
observed  in  Egypt.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  that  the 
prophet  distinctly  mentions  "  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  voice  of  the  bride  ;  "  he  means  that  the  noise  of  nuptial 
mirth  was  heard  in  different  apartments.  The  personal  voices 
of  the  newly-married  pair  cannot  be  understood,  but  the  noisy 
mirth  which  a  marriage  feast  commonly  excites  ;  for  in  Syria, 
and  probably  in  all  the  surrounding  countries,  the  bride  is  con- 
demned to  absolute  silence,  and  fixed  by  remorseless  etiquette  to 
the  spot  where  she  has  been  seated.  When  the  banquet  was  finished, 
and  the  guests  had  removed,  the  poor  came  in  and  ate  up  the 
fragments,  so  that  nothing  was  lost.  This  custom  will  account 
for  the  command  to  the  servants,  in  the  parable  of  the  supper, 
"  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring 
in  hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the  blind. 
And  the  servant  said,  Lord,  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded, 
and  yet  there  is  room.  And  the  lord  said  unto  the  servant.  Go 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in, 
that  my  house  may  be  filled."  These  poor  and  destitute  persons 
were  called  to  the  entertainment  only  before  the  time  when, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  were  expected  to 
attend.* 

13—15.  (1.3)  which, .  .  times,  knew  the  laws,  what  custom 
required,  (U)  seven  .  .  Media,  Ezr.  vii,  14.  which  .  ,  face, 
his  privy  council,  his  cabinet  ministers.  (15)  what ,  ,  law,  a 
momentous  question  for  these  great  lords.  Something  must  be 
done,  but  it  must  be  according  to  law.  According  to  what  law, 
beyond  their  own  muddled  wills,  was  it  that  the  Q,  had  been 
summoned  1 

Tlui  beauty  of  VaKhf'i. — The  Persians,  on  festival  occasions, 
nsed  to  produce  their  women  in  public.  To  this  purpose  Herodotus 
relates  a  story  of  seven  Persians  being  sent  to  Amyntas,  a  G  recian 
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throu«?h  these 
Intervals.  Wtiat 
ar«  they  to  du? 
Why,  if  they  do 
not  work  or 
sleep,  they  must 
have  relaxatiou, 
and  if  they  have 
not  relaxa  I  iou 
from  healthy 
sources,  they 
will  be  very  liue- 
]y  to  take  it  frona 
the  I  o  isoned 
fuuntain.s  of  in- 
temperance. Or 
if  ihey  have  plea- 
sures  which, 
though  innocent, 
are  forbidden  by 
the  maxims  of 
public  nioralify, 
their  very  plea- 
8ure^  are  likely 
to  become  poi- 
soned fountains." 
— Oreille  Dewey. 

"  Who  ha'h  not 
proved  how  fee- 
t)ly  words  es.say 
to  fix  one  spark 
of  beauty's 
heavenly  ray  ? 
Who  doth  not 
feel,  ^M^'il  his 
failing  sight 
faints  iuto  dim- 
ness with  its 
own  delight,  his 
changing  cheek, 
his  sinlcmg  heart 
confess  the 
might,  the  ma- 
jesty of  loveli- 
ness?"—  Byron. 
'■  Beauty  is  worse 
than  wine,  it  in- 
toxicates both 
the  holder  and 
the  beholder."— 
Ziinmernian, 

b  Paxton. 


the  king"  con- 
sults w^ith 
his  ministers 

"  A.n  Indian  phi- 
losopher bemg 
ask-d  what  were 
accur  iin^  to  hi.s 
opiuioa  the  two 
must  beautiful 
things  iu  the  uiii' 
verse,  answered, 
the    starry    hea- 
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vt-ns  above  fnir 
h  iid  .  an. J  the 
fee!in<;<'f  dntv  in 
our  hi>art.s." — 
Jio.^smt. 

'•  licaniy  is  the 
frail  au(i  wear*' 
weed  in  which 
Gud  dresses  the 
soul  which  He 
has  called  into 
lime."  —  Micriael 
Jn'jr/o. 
a  Hinder. 
b  Roberts. 


Metnucan 
condemns 
the  conduct 
of  Vashti 

a  Ep.  V.  33. 

"Where  the 
niou'h  is  sweet 
and  the  eyes  in- 
tellig«^nt,  there  is 
always  the  idok 
of  beauty,  with  a 
right  hesirt.''  — 
Leigh  Hunt. 

'*  'What  tender 
force,  what  dig- 
nity divine,  what 
virtue  consecra- 
ting every  fea- 
ture; around 
that  neck  what 
dross  are  gold 
and  pearls!  '' — 
Young. 

"  All  orators  are 
dumb  when 
beauty  pleadeth." 
— aiiukespeure. 


at  his  ad-  i 
vice  the  king: ' 
deposes  ; 

Vashti  i 

a  viii.  S;  Da.  vL  i 

8,  ]-2,  15.  i 

I 

b  viii   9.  ! 

c  Ep.  V.  22—24 ;  ! 
1  Ti.  ii.  12. 

d   Ihb.  that  one 
sh'iuld  publish  it 
accoidinj^  to  the 
liinguaije   of   hia  : 
people.  \ 

"Beauty  of  f"rm 
aff  H-ts  the  nnnd, 
but  then  it  must 
>e  understood 
thii  t  it  is  not  the 
mere  shell    that  j 


prince,  who  received  them  ho.'ipitably.  and  g-ave  them  a  splendid 
cntfi-tainment.  When,  after  the  entertainment,  they  began  to 
drink,  one  of  the  Persians  thus  addressed  Amyntas  :  •'  Prince  of 
jMncedonia.  it  is  a  custom  with  us  Persians,  whenever  we  have  a 
public  entertainment,  to  introduce  our  concubines  and  young- 
wives."  On  this  principle  Ahasuerus  g-ave  command  to  bring- 
liis  queen  Vashti  into  the  public  assembly." — The  qiifi^n'.i  refusal. 
— When  a  person  is  speaking-  to  you.  on  almost  any  subject,  he 
keeps  saying-  every  moment,  "  Be  not  angry,  my  lord  : "  or, 
"  Let  not  your  anger  burn."  Judah  said  to  Joseph,  •'  Let  not 
thine  ang-er  burn."  "  Go  not  near  that  man  ;  his  ang-er  is  on 
fire."  "Well,  well,  what  is  the  matter  with  that  fellow?" 
"  Not  much  ;  some  one  has  put  the  torch  to  his  ang-er."  •'  Go, 
throw  some  water  on  that  fire,  or  it  will  not  soon  be  out."  * 

16—18.  (10)  Memucan,  last  named  in  v.  14  ;  prob.  he  is  now 
bidding  for  office.  (17)  so  .  .  eyes,«  as  many  of  them  con- 
sciously deserved  to  be.  A  hint  here  of  the  position  of  woman 
at  that  time  and  place.  (18)  ladies,  wives,  say,  they  would 
not  be  slow  to  twit  their  husbands,  contempt,  in  the  women, 
wrath,  in  the  men. 

Position  of  woman  in  the  Ea.H. — The  true  position  of  the 
female  sex  is  still  so  little  understood  in  the  East,  and  even 
among  the  Asiatic  Hebrews  so  little  regarded,  that  the  following 
expression  forms  part  of  the  daily  prayer  of  the  Oriental  Jew  : — 
"  Lord  of  the  world,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  not  made  me 
a  woman." 

Esther  dramMl<ied. — When  Eacine  composed  the  tragedy  of 
Est/u-)',  to  please  Madame  Maintenon,  she  very  strongly  recom- 
mended it  at  court,  and  every  one  was  charmed  with  the 
performance  except  an  honest  curate,  who  refused  to  see  it. 
Being  very  urgently  jjressed  for  his  reasons,  he  told  Madame  M. 
that  she  knew  he  was  in  the  habit  of  publicly  reprobating  the 
stage  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  though  the  tragedy  of  Estlwr 
was  far  different  from  the  generality  of  plays,  yet  it  was  still 
known  to  be  a  play  ;  adding,  that  were  he  to  yield  to  the  request, 
his  hearers  would  compare  his  conduct  with  his  sermons,  and.  in 
their  practice,  would  pursue  the  course  most  suited  to  their  sinful 
inclinations. 

19—22.  (19)  laws,  .altered,"  for  if  altered,  the  Q.  with 
regained  power  might  punish  those  who  degraded  her.  royal 
estate,  position,  title,  portion,  unto  .  .  she,  as  they  hoped 
more  subservient.  (20)  wives  .  .  honour,  whether  they  were 
worthy  of  it  or  no.  (21)  saying-  .  .  princes,  they  could 
contrive  nothing  better.  (22)  writing-,'  character  employed  in 
writing  ;  a  peculiar  dialect.  Th<^y  would  have  it  made  clear  to 
all.  man  .  .  house, <^  and  be  lord  and  master  there,  that  .  . 
people,''  the  sense  is  that  a  husband  should  use  the  language  of 
his  people,  and  constrain  his  wives — even  though  foreigners — to 
do  the  same. 

InconsUtcnoy  in  the  family. — I  have  been  in  his  family,  said 
Christian  of  Talkative,  and  have  ob.served  him  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and  I  know  whaf.  I  say  of  him  is  the  truth.  His  house 
is  as  empty  of  religion  as  the  wdiite  of  an  e^ig  is  of  savour. 
Tliere  is  neither  prayer  nor  sign  of  repentance  for  sin  ;  yea,  the 
brute  in  his  kind  serves  God  far  better  than  he.  He  is  the  very 
stain,  reproach,  and  shame  of  religion  to  ail  that  know  him  ;  it 
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can  hardly  have  a  good  word  in  all  that  end  of  the  town  where 
he  dwells  through  him.  Thus  say  the  conuuon  people  of  him  : 
*'  A  saint  abroad,  and  a  devil  at  home."  Ili.s  poor  family  lind  it 
BO.  lie  is  such  a  churl ;  such  a  railer  at,  and  so  unreasonable 
with,  his  servants  that  they  neither  know  how  to  do  for  or  to 
speak  to  him.  IVIen  that  have  any  dealings  with  him  say  it  is 
better  to  deal  with  a  Turk  than  with  him.  for  fairer  dealings 
they  shall  have  at  his  hands.  This  Talkative,  if  it  be  pos-^ible. 
will  go  beyond  them,  defraud,  beguile,  and  overreach  them. 
Besides,  he  brings  up  his  sons  to  follow  his  steps  ;  and  if  he  rtnds 
in  any  of  them  a  "  foolish  tiniorousness  "  (for  so  he  calk-  the  lirst 
a[)peai-ance  of.  tender  conscience)  he  calls  them  fools  and  block- 
heads, and  by  no  means  will  employ  them  in  much,  or  speak  to 
their  commendation  before  others.  For  my  part,  I  am  of  ()|>'niuu 
that  he  has  by  his  wicked  life  caused  many  to  stumble  and  fail ; 
and  will  be,  if  God  prevents  not,  the  ruin  of  many  more.' 


CHAPTER  TEE  SECOND, 

1 — 4.  (1)  after  .  .  thing-s,  Vashti  was  deposed  in  begin,  of 
3rd  yr.  of  his  leign  :  and  Esther  succeeded  her  in  10th  month  of 
7th  yr."  (2)  said  .  .  him,  perh.  at  his  instigation  :  peril,  these 
vile  panderers  desired  to  divei't  his  mind  after  his  defeats  in 
Greece,  and  unsuccessful  intrigues.  (8)  g-ather  .  .  virgins, 
vivid  picture  of  the  degradation  of  woman  in  Persia,  purifica- 
tion, baths,  perfumes,  etc.  (4)  thing  .  .  so,  what  a  king  to 
be  so  pleased ! 

77//'  palace  and  city  of  Shvslian. — For  many  ages  known  only 
by  the  records  of  its  greatness  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  the 
site  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Shushan   (Est.  iii.  15)  has  been 
veiled  in  obscurity.    Fatal  alike  to  art  and  prosperity,  the  Moham- 1 
medan  conquest  of  Asia  brought  it  for  a  short  period  into  notice, 
but  the  more  completely  to  entomb  it  beneath  the  ravages  of 
warfare,  superstition,    and   neglect.      And   it  is  only  since   the  I 
enterprising   explorations   of   Colonel  Williams,   in    184U — 1S.~)2, ! 
that  the  true  position  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia  has  been  j 
ascertained,  and  proved  to  be  buried  under  the  three  great  mounds  \ 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Shaour,  which  are  to  thi.s  day 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  Mounds  of  El  Shush.     Extending  over  an  ! 
area  of  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  three  principal 
ridges  varying  from    forty  to  seventy  feet   in  elevation,  these 
de>oIate   tumuli,   covered   with    tall    rigid    grasses,    straggling 
acacias,  and  rampant  weeds,  present,  even  to  the  scrutiny  of  an 
experienced  eye.  little  indication  of  the  fallen  city  which  they 
ineailh,  and  the  beauty  which  their  name  perpetuates. 

6—7.   (o)    now  .  .  Jew,   certain  Jews   were  oft.  found  in' 
palaces   of   heathen   kings.'*      ((!)  who,    i.i'.  Kish.      carried  .  .  j 
Jaconiah/  ab.  117  yrs.  bef      (7)  Hadassah,  ILh.  for  myrtle,  j 
E->tber,    Pers.    for   star.*"      uncle's,''   by   her    father   Abihail. 
maid  .  .  beautiful^  Jlch.  fair  of  form  and  good  of  countenance. 
took  .  .  daughter    not  thinking  what  was   in  store   for  his 
beautiful  orphan  cousin  or  niece. 

Of  Ihr  lui/rtlc  that  Iirrauic  a  .star. — I.  Let  us  speak  of  Hadassah 
the  orphan.  Hadassah  means  myrtle,  and  IMordecai  took  the 
little  tree  growing  without  shelter  from  the  storms,  and  he  took 


nc.  r,-2]. 

we  a' iTi'rn;  wfl 
a  r  f.  ait.  a «;  i  p  d 
by  th'  i.|(;v  r.iat 
tiiis  filiell  is  iHily 
a  I)  e  a  11  r,  i  f  u  I 
case  adju.sttxl 
to  Kliai  o  ati't 
value  or  a  sr  ]l 
mure  bfaniiiul 
1 1  Ml"  wi'h'n.  I  lio 
I  ei  led  ion  of  out- 
wan  I  lovPliiicB 
is  8  u'  sLiinitig 
thnu^'h  i's  crys- 
taU.ijL'C'iVMrii.g." 
— Jane  i'oi'ter, 

e  Bunyan. 
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a  successor 
to  Vashti  is 
to  be  sougJit 

a  "  Tlie  iut^Tviil 
was  ti  It^ii  lip  wih 
till'  Grecian  caiii- 
paigii  uii<l  vari- 
ous intiitr')os. 
>ee  Utrodotut, 
vii.  vii.,ix. 
"The  vdu  h  who 
follows  his  appe- 
ti  te  <  too  80on 
s<  izes  the  cup 
belovf  ii  has  re- 
ceive.1  its  b- st 
ingiedients.  and 
by  Huiii-iiiut  r.g 
his  pi  eas  u  res, 
robs  the  rf-main- 
iiig  pirt  of  lie  of 
their  8*'are,  bo 
that  hi-  eH.i,'tT- 
ne-s  oiJv  i<in- 
dufesa  tiiHiilio  d 
of  imheiil'tN  »  d 
an  ago  of  [)ain." 
— Ooidtmith. 


Mordecaiand 
Esther 

(I  Jtj-epli,  Mcaen, 

Daniel,       Neho- 

iiiirth. 

6  Daiison,    167 — 

15'J. 

c  '"Ilpr  maiden 
name  was  My.-- 
tlc.  L^r  uariia  as 
qiK-en  was  S'ar." 
—bertheau. 
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d  Accto  Joserfim 
(.•lr?rx.6,'.>)Mor- 
docai  wa-(  him- 
pelt'  hpr  uncle. 
e  l>r.  Edimnuh. 
"In  the  true  my- 
thology, love  is 
a  u  i  111  mortal 
child,  and  beauty 
leads  him  as  a 
guide ;  nor  can 
we  express  a 
deeper  sense 
than  when  we 
Bay  be-HUty  is 
the  pilot  of  the 
your'g  soul."  — 
Emerson 

"Age  cannot 
wither  her  nor 
custom  stale  her 
infinite  variety ; 
other  women 
cloy  the  appe- 
tites they  feed ; 
but  she  makes 
hungry  where 
most  she  satis- 
fies." —  Shake- 
speare. 

'•Tlie  repose  of 
beauty,  where 
she  lieth  bright 
and  still  as  some 
lone  angel,  dead 
asleep  in  light 
on  the  most 
heavenward  top 
of  all  this  world, 
wing-weary."  — 
Dobell. 

/  Dr  Edmonds. 
♦'  After  all,  the 
most  natural 
beauty  in  the 
world  is  honesty 
and  moral  truth. 
T  or  all  beauty  is 
truth.  True  fea- 
tures make  the 
beauty  of  a  taco; 
and  true  propor- 
tions the  beauty 
of  arcliiteciure; 
as  true  measures 
that  of  harmony 
and  music.  In 
poetry,  which  is 
all  fable,  truth 
si  ill  is  the  perfec- 
tion." —  ti/iaftes 
bury, 
g  JL  W.  Beecher. 

Esther  finds 

favour  ■with 

Hegai,  the 

keeper  of  the 

women 

"  Li've'y    sweet- 

Dcsa    is    the 


it  and  planted  it  by  his  own  hearth.  II.  Let  us  now  look  at 
Hadas?ah  the  captive.  III.  At  Hadassah  the  beautiful  maide^n. 
Nobody  should  despise  beauty  of  face.  Bad  character  spoils 
beauty.  Beauty  of  soul  makes  up  for  want  of  beauty  where  it  is 
not.  IV.  Esther  the  queen.  Let  us  part  with  a  wish.  May  you 
grow  like  a  myrtle,  and  glow  like  a  steir.* 

A  twofold  7i:.sh. — I.  May  you  grow  like  a  myrtle.  Two  qualities 
it  has  that  I  would  like  you  to  resemble.  It  i3  ever  green.  It 
cheers  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer.  So  be  ye  kind  and 
lovely  in  the  dark  days  as  well  as  bright,  in  adversity  as  in  pro- 
sperity, and  the  first  time  you  see  a  myrtle,  press  one  of  its  leaves 
with  your  thumb  and  finger,  and  scent  its  sweet  fragrance. 
Then  think — so  let  me  be  giving  out  a  sweet  savour  of  godliness, 
and  making  the  house  I  live  in  as  pleasant  as  if  some  perfume 
were  filling  the  air.  II.  May  you  glow  like  a  star.  "VMiat  makes  the 
star  shine  ?  God  clothed  it  with  light.  So  walk  you  in  light- 
Christ's  light — the  light  of  truth,  and  love,  and  holiness.  Where 
shines  the  star  ?  Up  above  the  v/orld  so  high,  etc.  There  the 
star  shines ;  it  has  its  home  in  heaven.  There  at  last  may  you 
shine.  There  be  your  home  for  ever./ — Use  and  abuse  of  the 
beautiful.  —I  thought  in  France  that  the  French  people  were  the 
most  interesting  people  in  the  world,  till  I  had  stayed  among 
them  a  week  or  two,  when  I  began  to  feel,  "  They  are  just  like  a 
dewdrop,  that  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  that  I  can  never  draw 
a  bucket  of  water  from."  And  when  I  got  back  to  England,  I 
said  of  the  people  there,  "  They  are  rough,  but  there  is  something 
enduring  in  them."  The  French  develop  the  beautiful  in  the 
direction  of  the  physical  and  material,  and  the  English  in  the 
direction  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral.  Each  is  partial  in  its 
development  of  this  quality.  The  ecclesiologist  cultivates  beauty 
in  church  worship.  He  makes  the  house  of  God  beautiful ;  he 
makes  the  singing  beautiful  ;  he  makes  the  vocalisation  beau- 
i  tiful  ;  he  makes  everything  belonging  to  the  services  of  the 
I  sanctuary  beautiful.  And  I  do  not  object  to  that.  Right  over 
i  against  him  is  a  Friend  Quaker,  who  says,  "  Outward  beauty  is  a 
!  bait  of  the  devil,  to  ensnare  men  withal.  I  believe  in  the  sweet 
'  and  sublime  stillness  of  the  soul  before  God.  That  is  beautiful. 
}  Give  me  plainness."  Here  is  one  that  goes  to  excess  in  all 
I  external  beauty  ;  and  here  is  another  that  goes  to  excess  of 
1  beauty  in  spiritual  things.  My  doctrine  is  this  :  that  the  element 
i  of  the  beautiful  should  be  developed  in  everything  harmoniously 
j  — in  dress,  in  the  household,  in  society,  in  thoughts,  in  feelings, 
I  in  worship,  in  pleasure,  and  with  the  natural  restraints  and 
'  counterbalances  that  beauty  requires  to  protect  it  against  pride 
i  and  selfishness.  The  safety  of  the  element  of  the  beautiful 
requires  that  it  should  have  its  own  interior  counterbalances  and 
restraints.  It  is  not  the  beautiful  in  too  great  a  measure  that 
leads  to  excess  of  mischief  and  selfishness.  It  is  because  it  is 
cultivated  but  partially,  or  only  on  one  side  of  the  mind,  that  it 
produces  mischiefs.^' 

8 — 11.  (8)  Esther  .  .  house,  her  beauty  seems  to  have  been 

reported  to  Hegai.      The  myrtle  was  transplanted  to  a  palace. 

(9)  maiden  .  .  him,  Hegai,  and  so  had  the  advantage  of  special 

attention.    Hegai  may  have  been  kind  for  his  own  sake,  as  seeing 

!  her  prob.  exaltation.     (10)  Esther  .  .  kindred,  etc.,  this  had 

I  been  concealed,  probably,  for  Esther's  sake.     What,  else,  had  been 
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the  fate  of  the  Hel).  orphan  amonfr  that  licentious  people  1  (11) 
Mordecai,  rfc,  there  g:atherin.t|r  up  sueh  i^craps  of  palace  gossip 
as  mi^ht  relate  to  his  beautiful  kinswoman. 

A  T)irk'i.sh  harem. — After  these  presents  followed  eleven 
caroches  (coaches)  full  of  young  maidens,  slaues  to  seme  the 
bride  :  these  caroches  were  couered  and  shut,  and  either  of  them 
attended  by  eunuchs,  JMoores :  after  these  followed  twenty-eight 
virain  slaues,  attired  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  accompanied  by 
twentj'-eight  blacke  eunuchs  all  on  horsebacke,  and  richly  clad. 
After  which  were  seen  two  hundred  and  forty  mules,  loaden  with 
tents  of  tapestries,  cloath  of  gold,  sattin,  veluet.  with  the  ground 
of  gold,  with  many  cushions,  which  are  the  chaires  the  ladies  of 
Tni-kie  use,  with  many  other  rich  and  sumptuous  moueables.* 

12 — 14.  (12)  af  :er  .  .  months,  a  long  preparation  ;  perh. 
required  by  state  etiquette.  A  hint,  too.  of  the  number  of  maidens 
thus  collected.  (13)  whatsoever  .  .  house,  whatsoever  of  orna- 
ments, dress,  perfumes,  etc.  (14)  came  .  ,  more,  etc.,  but  re- 
mained immured  in  the  harem. 

Tlie  iromen's  apart inents  in  the  EaH. — The  apartments  of  the 
women  are  counted  sacred  and  inviolable  over  all  the  East ;  it  is 
even  a  crime  to  inquire  what  passes  within  the  walls  of  the 
harem,  or  house  of  the  women.  Hence,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  be  informed  of  the  transactions  in  those  sequestered  habita- 
tions ;  and  a  man,  says  Chardin,  may  walk  a  hundred  days,  one 
after  another,  by  the  house  where  the  women  are,  and  yet  know 
no  more  what  is  done  there  than  at  the  farther  end  of  Tartary. 
This  sufficiently  exi)lains  the  reason  of  Mordecai's  coiiduct,  who 
'■  walked  every  day  before  the  court  of  the  women's  house,  to 
know  how  Esther  did,  and  what  should  become  of  her."<* 

15 — 17.  (15)  required  .  .  appointed,  his  appointments  had 
been  so  profuse,  or  her  modesty  was  so  great,  or  her  faith  in  God 
was  such,  that  she  would  not  depend  on  extra  aids.  (1(>)  Tebeth, 
fr.  new  moon  in  Jan.,  to  that  in  Feb.  seventh  .  .  rei  4U,  ab. 
B.C.  -iTD-S.  (17)  women,  wives,  favour,  kindness,  made  .  , 
Vashti,  so  the  myrtle  that  bloomed  in  the  Heb.  cottage  became 
a  star  to  shine  in  the  Pers.  palace. 

Tlie  elevation  of  Esther. — Note  some  of  the  wayside  lessons  of 
this  history.  I.  The  reflections  of  the  king  are  not  wdthout  in- 
struction. 1.  His  tone  of  mind  ;  2.  The  subject  of  his  reflections. 
II.  Not  less  instructive  the  counsels  of  his  ministers.  1.  They 
could  lead  him  to  sin.  but  could  not  guide  him  to  repentance  ;  2. 
They  would  steep  his  senses  in  forgetfulness,  by  leading  him 
further  on  in  vice.  III.  Note  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
exaltation  of  Esther.  1.  The  position  of  Mordecai  and  his 
niece ;  2.  The  appropriation  of  Esther ;  3.  Her  beauty  shows  what 
fleeting  things  some  owe  their  advancement  to.  IV.  The  en- 
throning of  Esther  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  the  occurrence 
of  those  incidents  which  advance  the  Divine  plan.  1.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Mordecai ;  2.  His  discovery  of  the  plot. 

True  beai/tt/. — A  gentleman  had  two  children :  one  a  daughter, 
who  was  considered  plain  in  her  person ;  the  other  a  son,  who 
was  reckoned  handsome.  One  day.  as  they  were  playing  together, 
they  saw  their  faces  in  a  looking-glass.  The  boy  was  charmed 
with  his  beauty,  and  spoke  of  it  to  his  sister,  who  considered  his 
remarks  as  so  many  reflections  on  her  want  of  it.  She  told  her 
fe^iher  of  the  affair,  complaining  of  her  brother's  rudeness  to  her. 


B.C.  518. 

noh'oRt  p<jwer  of 
woiiiii-  ,  and  is 
far  filter  tu  pre- 
vail t  y  parley 
than  \>j  buttle." 
— Sir  F.  Sidney, 
a  V.  -20. 

"  Cou'd  beauty 
have  better 
commerce  than 
with  honesty  ?" 
— S/iakespeare. 

b  KnoUe.<»  Hist,  of 
the  Turks. 

the  manner 
of  purifica- 
tion, and 
goine  to  the 
king- 

*•  A  beautiful  wo- 
man ia  the  hell 
of  the  soul,  t^e 
purgatory  of  the 
purse,  and  the 
paradise  of  ttie 
eyes."— Fonlineile. 

"Beauty,   the 

fringe  of  fhe 
(.arment  of  tfaa 
Lord." — Bailey. 

a  Paxton. 


Esther  is 
preferred  by 
the  king 

"  Adorning  thee 
with  so  much 
art  is  but  a  bar- 
barous skill."  — 
Coicley 

"  Reauti  f  ul  as 
sweet!  and 
young  as  beauti- 
ful! ai'd  soft  as 
young  I  and  gay 
as  soft !  and  in- 
nocent as  gay  t" 
—  Young. 

"  A  lady  so  richly 
clad  as  she- 
beautiful  excepd- 
u)^]y."~ColiridcK. 
"iieauty  s'atids 
iu  th'-a'lmirafion 
onlv  of  weak 
minds  led  cap- 
tive."— Mi  (on. 
V.  17.  B.  Uiiyhes^ 
Fern.  Char. 
••  Esther,"  ii.  547. 
"  Beauty  is  as 
suniiiier  fruitB. 
w  hich  are  easy 
to  corrupt  and 
cannot  last;  and 
for  the  moat  part 
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it  makoR  a  dis'O- 
iuo  youth,  and 
an  age  a  liitle 
«,uc  of  counto- 
nfini'-n;  but  if  it 
lif<ht  well,  it 
makes  virtues 
shimi  an.l  vice 
blush."-  li((ron. 
A  c 0, u r li i  n  p  to 
mythology,  Me- 
dusa was  a 
maiden  of  sufh 
rare  beauty  as 
to  provoke  the 
goddess  Mi- 
nerva  to  jeal- 
ousy; and  on 
this  accuunt  she 
was  transformed 
into  a  frightful 
monster.  Her 
admired  ringlets 
became  hissing 
serpeais,  and  no 
living  thing 
could  look  upon 
her  without 
being  turned 
into  stone.  All 
ar(5und  the  ca- 
vern where  she 
dwelt  might  be 
RC' n  the  stony 
figures  of  men 
and  animals  who 
hail  chanced  to 
catf^h  a  glimpse 
of  h'^r,  and  had 
been  petrified 
with  the  sight. 
a  Lisle. 


a  feast  is 
made  in 
honour 
of  Esther 

a  V.  10. 

"Seest  thou  how 
p»)e  the  satrv! 
guest  rises  from 
Biipper,  where 
the  appetite  i-; 
puzzled  with 
Varieties  ?  The 
bod.N',  too,  bur 
dened  with  yes- 
terday's ex- 
cess, weighs 
down  the  soul, 
and  fixes  to  the 
earth  this  par- 
ticle jf  the  Di- 
vine essence." — 
Horace. 


Tlie  father,  in^^tead  of  appearing"  ang-ry,  took  them  both  on  his 
knees,  and  with  much  affection  gav^e  them  the  following  advice : 
'•  I  would  have  you  both  look  in  the  glass  every  day ;  you,  ray 
son.  that  you  may  be  reminded  never  to  dishonour  the  beauty  of 
your  face  by  the  deformity  of  your  actions :  and  you,  my  daughter, 
that  you  may  take  care  to  hide  the  defect  of  beauty  in  your  person 
by  the  superior  lustre  of  your  virtuous  and  amiable  couduot." 
Charms  of  hcatii tj . — 

Array'd  in  all  her  charms,  appeared  the  fair ; 

Tall  was  her  stature,  uncon fined  her  air  ; 

Proportion  deck'd  her  limbs,  and  in  her  face 

Lay  love  enshrined,  lay  sweet  attractive  grace, 

Temp'ring  the  awful  beams  her  eyes  conveyed, 

And,  like  a  lambent  flame,  around  her  play'd. 

No  foreign  aids  by  ladies  mortal  worn, 

From  shells  and  rocks  her  artless  charms  adorn  ; 

For,  grant  that  beauty  were  by  gems  increased, 

'Tis  rendered  more  suspected  at  the  least, 

And  foul  defects,  that  would  escape  the  sight, 

Start  from  the  piece,  and  take  a  stronger  light. 

Her  chestnut  hair,  in  careless  ringlets,  round 

Her  temples  wav'd,  with  pinks  and  jasmine  crown'd, 

And  gathered  in  a  silken  cord  behind, 

Curl'd  to  the  waist,  and  floated  in  the  wind. 

O'er  these  a  veil  of  yellow  gauze  she  wore. 

With  amaranths  and  gold  embroider'd  o'er  ; 

Her  snowy  neck  half  naked  to  the  view, 

Gracefully  fell ;  a  robe  of  purple  hue 

Hung  loosely  o'er  her  tender  shape,  and  tried 

To  shade  those  beauties  that  it  could  not  hide.* 

18—20.  (18)  Esther's  feast,  a  feast  in  her  honour,  re- 
lease, remission  of  tribute.  This  would  tend  to  make  Esther 
popular.  (19)  virg-ins  .  .  time,  proof  of  the  licentiousness  of 
Xerxes,  their  ,  .  gate,  prob.  in  some  official  capacity.  (20) 
Esther  .  .  people, «  otherwise  the  suspicions  and  vigilance  of 
their  foes  might  have  been  aroused,  did  .  .  him,  did  not  cast 
off  duty  and  memory  of  former  days. 

Oriental  feasts. — The  description  of  this  feast  corresponds  to 
the  statements  of  ancient  Persian  luxury  and  magnificence  which 
the  Greek  authors  have  sent  down  to  us.  and  which  they  state  to 
have  been  remarkably  evinced  in  their  banquets.  Their  sump- 
tuousness  in  this  respect,  indeed,  became  proverbial.  The  vast 
numbers  of  persons  entertained  at  their  great  feasts,  as  well  as 
the  long-  continuance  of  these  feasts,  are  points  noticed  by  ancient 
writers.  The  Persian  kings  are  recorded  to  have  often  feasted  as 
many  as  5,000  men  at  once,  each  time  at  the  expense  of  two 
hundred  talents.  On  the  march  to  Greece,  those  who  were  re- 
quired to  provide  for  the  king-,  and  the  companions  of  his  table, 
were  ruined,  though  they  tarried  but  a  night ;  and  this  not  more 
from  the  number  to  be  entertained  than  from  their  luxurious 
and  extravagant  habits,  whicli  gave  occasion  to  the  sarcasm  of 
Megacrcon  of  Abdcra,  who  called  upon  the  people  to  bless  the 
gods  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Kiiig  Xerxes  to  take  two  meals 
in  one  day ;  for  had  they  been  called  ujioii  to  provide  dinner  as 
well  as  supper,  they  must  either  have  fled  «t  his  approach,  or 
have  remained  to  be  utterly  ruined. 
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21 — 23.  (21)  of  .  .  door,  they  were  members  of  the  king's 
body-guard,  sought  ,  .  Ahasuerus,  formed  a  plot  to  assas- 
sinate the  king."  (22)  told.  .  .  queen,  he  must,  therefore,  have 
possessed  means  of  communication  with  her.  Esther  .  .  name, 
she  gave  her  authority.  Her  fidelity  must  have  attached  the 
king  more  closely  to  her.  (23)  inquisition,  searching  inquiry. 
hang'od  .  .  tree,  crucifixion  a  com.  punishment  in  Persia.'' 
written  .  .  king,  one  of  the  most  momentous  records  in  hist." 

TJw  iclckcdncss  of  t  reach  cry. — Of  all  the  vices  to  which  human 
nature  is  subject,  treachery  is  the  most  infamous  and  detestable, 
being  compounded  of  fraud,  cowardice,  and  revenge.  The  greatest 
wrongs  will  not  justify  it.  as  it  destroys  those  principles  of 
mutual  confidence  and  security  by  which  only  society  can  sub- 
sist. The  Romans,  a  brave  and  generous  people,  disdained  to 
practise  it  towards  their  declared  enemies.  Christianity  teaches 
us  to  forgive  injuries  ;  but  to  resent  them  under  the  disguise  of 
friendship  and  benevolence,  argues  a  degeneracy  at  which 
common  humanity  and  justice  must  blush.'' — Fahricius:. — "When 
the  physician  of  Pyrrhus  offered  to  Fabricius  to  poison  his  master, 
the  noble  Roman  general  sent  the  traitor's  letter  to  Pyrrhus, 
saying,  "  Prince,  know  better  for  the  future,  how  to  choose  both 
your  friends  and  foes."  To  requite  such  an  act  of  generosity. 
Pyrrhus  released  all  the  Roman  prisoners ;  but  Fabricius  would 
only  receive  them  on  condition  that  he  would  accept  an  equal 
number  in  exchange  ;  '•  for,"  said  he,  "'  do  not  believe.  Pyrrhus, 
that  I  have  discovered  this  treachery  to  you  out  of  particular 
regard  to  your  person,  or  for  the  hope  of  advantage,  but  because 
the  Romans  shun  base  stratagems,  and  will  not  triumph  but  with 
open  force."  « 


CHAPTER   TEE   THIRD. 

1 — 3.  (1)  Haman  (illvstrions).  Agagite,  desc.  of  Amalekite 
kings,  called  Agag.«  (2)  all  .  .  bowed,  time-serving  sycophants. 
Mordecai,  etc.,  because  it  involved  religious  homage  ; ''  and 
also  bee.  Mordecai  prob.  knew  of  ancestry  of  Haman.  (3)  why 
.  .  commandment,  to  them  the  word  of  the  king  was  the 
supreme  law. 

Providence  in  hhtory. — I.  Direct  your  attention  to  Haman  ; 
the  vice  of  his  soul  was  vanity.  Comment  on  the  events  of  the 
time.  II.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  easily  God  can 
further  the  wishes  of  His  people,  when  they  rely  on  Him  for 
their  victory,  and  not  on  an  arm  of  flesh.  III.  Every  book  that 
God  has  written  has  a  Divine  idea,  which  it  is  our  business  to 
discover  and  to  study.*" — Mordecai  s  \ntegr\ty. — Describe  circum- 
stances :  elevation  of  Haman  ;  scene  in  the  gale  ;  the  people 
humbling  themselves  before  the  great  man  :  Eastern  salutations 
(see  Topics  for  Teachers,  vol.  ii.  52).  I.  The  king's  command. 
The  people  to  reverence  Haman  ;  he  scarcely  deserved  respect, 
much  less  reverence.  His  character  :  even  ungodly  people  may 
for  their  office"  sake  have  respect ;  only  goodness  merits  reverence. 
The  king  could  not  give  him  great  qualities.  II.  Mordecai's 
conduct.  Did  not  proceed  from  boorishness.  or  lack  of  polite- 
ness ;  "he  was  a  Jew  :""  his  religion  taught  him  to  be  inwardly 
sincere  as  weU  as  outwardly  respectful ;  he  would  not  play  the  i 
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Mordecai 
discovers 
a  plot 
ag-aiust  the> 
king's  life 

a  Xerxes  was 
afterguards  mur- 
dpfed  at  night  in 
hi.s  bed  b;  two 
per5ons,  one  of 
whom  w:is  a 
chamberlain, 
and  the  other  a 
C'ptAin  of  his 
guard."  --  y£'um 
v.,  Hist.  xiii.  3. 

b  Thro  I  tus,  iii. 
120,  \-ih,  iv.  .30, 
vii.  194;  Thtiry- 
di,le.<,  i.  IIU; 
Clesias,  Pert,  c 
3G. 

c  vi.  1. 

d  L.  M.  Stretch. 

e  Pevy  Anec. 


B.C.  cir.  510. 

the  promo- 
tion of 
Haman 


a  Nu.  xxiv.  7; 
1  Sa.  XV.  8,  82. 
Joseptitix  (.Ant.  xi. 
6,  .'■))  calls  him  an 
Amalf'kite.  De- 
nv'cedcs,  Dema- 
ratus,  ThemiHlo- 
cIcR,  TimHgoras, 
Ctesias,  are  other 
instances  of  fc>- 
reii^tiers  who  ob- 
tained inlluence 
at  the  court  of 
Persia. 

b  //.  rodotiis,  iii.J'S, 
vii.  1-34.  1-jt:,  viii. 
lis  ;  ^f^yr/ii//ii.i. 
Pets  ^^^')•.  Xtna- 
phon,  Ciirop.  v.  3. 
See  tip.  Ila/l  s 
Coiit. 

V.   2.    /.  C.   Die- 
ttiv:  .Ant II].  3!i3. 
c  H.  Ken  I. 
"Villi  1%   may  b« 
lik"tie  I     to    the 
smooth  -  8kinne>l 
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andvolTet-footed 
mouse,  nibbling' 
about  forever  ia 
H.x  per  fat  ion  of  a 
crmnli;  while 
helf- esteem  is  too 
apt  to  tuko  the 
likeness  of  thf> 
huge  butcher's 
dog,  who  carries 
off  your  steaks, 
nud  growls  at 
>ou  as  he  goes." 
— Simms. 
d  Hive. 

Eaman 
resolves  to 
destroy  all 
the  Jews 
for  the 
offence  of 
Mordecai 

a  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  '1. 
V.  5.     Z).  Lumont, 
iii.  438. 

"Extinguish 
vanity  in  the 
mind,  and  you 
naturally  r  e- 
trench  the  little 
Buperfluities  of 
garniture  and 
equiiiac^e.  The  i 
blossoms  will 
fall  off  them- 
eelvf-s  when  the 
root  that  nou- 
rishes the:ii  is 
d  estroyed." — 
Steele. 

"Vanity  is  the 
uatunil  weak- 
ness of  an  aui'ii- 
lious  min,WLi;',Q 
exposes  him  to 
the  si cret  scorn 
and  deiision  of 
those  he  con- 
verses with,  and 
ruins  the  cha- 
racter he  is  CO 
desir«ius  to  ad 
\ai  1  e  by  it." — 
V  Eit  range. 

b  Dr.  Ili'ven. 

'O  vanity,  hosv 
little  is  thy  force 
a'-  k  n  o  wiedg.d, 
or  thy  operaiious 
disscemed!  How 
wantonly  dost 
t  (1  o  u  deceive 
mankind,  under 
different  d  i  s- 
guises!  t^ome- 
timfS  Ih' u  dost 
wear  the  face  of 


hypocrite.       Learn  : —  Let   goodness,   rather    than  mere    office, 
demand  respectful  homag-e.'^ 

Cofisclenee. — Two  men  of  learning-  were  conversing-  together 
about  the  method  they  should  take  in  reference  to  a  certain  regu- 
lation imposed  upon  them  by  the  higher  powers,  and  to  which 
they  had  conscientious  scruples.  One  of  them  thoughtlessly  and 
impiously  swore,  "  By  my  faith,"  said  he,  "  I  must  live."  The 
other  calmly  and  pleasantly  replied,  "  I  hope  to  live  by  my  faith 
too.  though  I  dare  not  swear  by  it."  The  result  was  that  the 
man  who  had  resolved  by  grace  to  venture  his  temporal  interests 
for  conscience'  sake  lived  in  prosperity  to  see  the  other  begging, 
and  to  contribute  to  his  relief. 

4 — 6.  (4)  that  .  .  Haman,  perh.  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
mortifying  a  man  who  w^as  over  them,  for  .  .  Jew,  in  wh.  fact 
was  the  secret  of  his  conduct.  (5)  when  .  .  saw,  he  had  not 
observed  him  in  the  crowd  till  his  attention  was  directed  to  him. 
(fi)  and  .  .  alone,  on  one  poor  defenceless  Jew.  for  .  . 
Mordecai,  the  people  fr.  whom  his  ancestors  had  suffered, 
wherefore,  etn.,"-  he  would  avenge  the  past  as  well  as  punish 
the  present  offence. 

The  ranif;/  of  Haman. — I.  His  life  illustrates  the  revenues  of 
vanity.  1 .  There  was  first  royal  favour ;  2.  Popular  worship. 
II.  Consider  some  of  the  mortifications  of  vanity.  1.  They  came 
from  a  most  unexpected  quarter— from  Mordecai,  a  Jew  ;  from 
Mordecai,  a  subordinate  ;  from  Mordecai.  a  solitary  offender  ;  2. 
They  could  not  be  counterbalanced  by  all  the  other  favours  he 
received  ;  3.  They  were  intensified  by  the  notice  others  took  of 
the  slight.  III.  Consider  the  cruelty  of  vanity.  1.  To  punish 
one  man  he  would  destroy  a  nation  ;  2.  To  accomplish  this  he 
would  deal  craftily  with  the  king  ;  3.  We  see  the  cruelty  of  his 
vanity  in  that  he  was  utterly  indifferent  to  public  interests. 
Learn — (1)  To  be  thankful  that  you  live  under  a  constitutional 
government ;  (2)  In  troublous  times  to  put  your  trust  in  God  ;  (3) 
To  pray  for  rulers  and  princes ;  (4)  To  pray  and  watch  against 
vanity. 

Betvard  of  vanity. — There  was  one  Michael  Fenwick  that 
travelled  with  Wesley  as  a  sort  of  groom,  nurse,  and  occasional 
exhorter.  The  good  man  was  vain  enough  to  complain  one  day 
that  his  name  was  never  inserted  in  Wesley's  published 
'•Journals."  In  the  next  number  of  the  "  Journals  "  he  found 
his  name  in  a  connection  that  probably  did  not  serve  to  increase 
his  vanity.  ''  I  left  Epworth,"  wrote  Wesley,  •'  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  about  one  preached  at  Clayworth.  I  think  none 
were  unmoved  but  Michael  Fenwick,  who  fell  fast  asleep  under 
an  adjoining  hayrick."  t —  Vaniti/  ofrati'itir.^. — It  is  at  this  moment, 
more  than  ever,  Ave  are  justified  in  saying  with  the  wise  man, 
"  Vanity  of  vanities  :  all  is  vanity."  Where  is  now  the  splendour 
of  the  consulate?  where  their  brilliancy  of  lamps  and  torches? 
the  feast  of  joyous  assemblies  1  Where  are  the  crowns  and  mag- 
nificent ornaments  1  where  the  flattering  rei3orts  of  the  city,  the 
acclamations  of  the  circus,  the  adulations  of  thousands  of  sijec- 
tators  ?  All  have  passed  away.  The  wind  by  one  blast  has  swept 
the  leaves  ;  and  now  they  show  to  us  a  dead  tree  toi-n  from  its 
joots,  so  violent  has  been  the  tempest.  It  lies  a  broken  ruin. 
Where  are  the  pretended  friends,  the  swarm  of  parasites,  the 
tables  charged  with  luxury,  the  wine  circulated  during  entire 
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days  ?  where  the  various  refinements  of  feasting,  the  supple  lan- 
guage of  slaves  ?  ^Vhat  has  become  of  them  all .' — a  dream  of 
the  night  which  vanishes  with  the  day ;  a  flower  of  spring  which 
fades  in  the  summer;  a  shade  which  passes:  a  vapour  which 
scatters;  a  bubble  of  water  which  bursts;  a  spider's  web  which  is 
torn  down.  "Vanity  of  vanities  :  all  is  vanity."  Inscribe  these 
words  on  your  walls,  on  your  vestments,  on  your  palaces,  on  your 
streets,  yOur  houses,  on  your  windows,  on  your  doors ;  inscribe 
them  on  your  consciences,  in  order  that  they  may  represent  it  in- 
cessantly to  your  thoughts.  Repeat  them  in  the  morning  ;  repeat 
them  in  the  evening ;  and,  in  the  assemblies  of  fashion,  let  each 
repeat  to  his  neighbour,  "Vanity  of  vanities  ;  all  is  vanity." " 

7 — 11.  (7)  Nisan,  month  of  the  Passover,  in  . .  Ahasuerus, 
prob.  B.C.  474.  Pur,"  in  Pers.  pdrrhfi  from  .  .  c'lay/  this  their 
custom,  and  Ham  an  seems  to  have  been  guided,  by  their  report 
of  the  lot-casting,  in  his  conduct  fr.  day  to  day.  (8)  scattered 
.  .  kingdom,''  it  was  the  policy  thus  to  distribute  and  separate 
them  for  obvious  reasons,  laws  .  .  people,  etc.,  fr.  his  position 
he  might  be  expected  to  have  special  information.  (9)  let  .  . 
destroyed,  this  was  indeed  a  royal  revenge  for  the  offence  of 
one.  pay  .  .  treasuries,  but  this  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
spoil.'  Not  unacceptable  to  the  king,  whose  wars.  etc..  had  been 
expensive.  (10)  ring-  .  .  enemy,  thus  by  the  delivery  of  his 
signet-ring  delegating  to  Hainan  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
(11)  king-  .  .  Ham  an,  etc.,  this  shows  the  confidence  of  the 
king  ;  his  after  wrath  was  in  proportion  to  this  confidence. 

Human's  nnirderoii.'i  proposal. — Eevenge  is  cruel:  but  never 
more  cruel  than  when  it  has  its  foundation  in  mortified  pride. 
As  to  Hamaiis  proposal,  I  will  endeavour  to  set  before  you — I. 
The  commonness  of  it.  1,  In  every  age  of  the  world  have  God's 
people  been  hated,  for  the  very  reasons  that  are  here  assigned  ; 
2.  But  we  need  not  go  back  into  former  ages  for  an  elucidation 
of  this  truth.  I  proceed— II.  To  notice  the  impiety  of  it.  1.  The 
accusation  brought  against  the  Jews  shows  what  is  the  real 
ground  of  enmity  against  the  Lord's  people— it  is  that  they  bow 
down  to  God  while  others  serve  idols  ;  2.  But  this  very  preference 
of  God  to  man  is  the  veiy  thing  that  gives  offence :  and  this 
leads  me  to  show — III.  The  folly  of  it.  1.  Can  it  be  thought 
that  such  feeble  wonns  as  we  are  should  be  able  to  prevail 
against  Almighty  God.  Address— (1)  Those  who  are  the  objects 
of  the  worlds  hatred  ;  (2)  Those  who  are  unhappily  prejudiced 
against  the  Lord's  people.^ 

Castiiifj  lots. — It  was  customary  in  the  East,  by  casting  lots 
into  an  urn.  to  inquire  what  days  would  be  fortunate,  and  what 
not.  to  undertake  any  business  in.  According  to  this  superstitious 
practice,  Haman  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  time  in  the  year 
was  most  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and  what  most  unlucky.  First 
he  inquired  what  month  was  most  unfortunate,  and  found  the 
month  Adar.  which  was  the  la.st  month  in  the  year,  answerable 
to  our  February.  There  was  no  festival  during  this  month,  nor 
was  it  sanctified  by  any  peculiar  rites.  Then  he  inquired  the 
day.  and  found  the  thi?teenth  day  was  not  auspicious  to  them, 
ver.  18.  Some  think  there  were  as  many  lots  as  there  were  days 
in  the  year,  and  for  every  day  he  drew  a  lot :  but  found  none  to 
his  nxind,  till  he  came  to  the  la.st  month  of  all.  and  to  the  middle 
of  it.     Now  this  whole  business  was  governed  by  Providence,  by 
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pity;  Bometlmea 
of  genensity; 
ii;iy,  thiiu  hast 
the  asburanc  ic 
])Ut  ciu  t)i'8e 
glorious  on  la- 
in e  n  t  s  w  Ij  i  c  h 
belong  only  to 
heroi(^  virtue."— 
Fielding. 

c  i>t.  Chrysostom. 


having:  cast 
lots,  he 
seeks  and 
obtains 
the  king-'s 
permisision 

a  ix.  24. 

6  Perhaps  con- 
necteU  with  Lat. 
pars. 

c  Pr.  ivi.  38. 

rf2Ch.xxxvi.23; 
Ezr.  i.  1  -4. 

e  V.  13. 

V.  7.  J.  0.  Ditte- 
}-ic,  Antiq.  3^7. 

/  C.  Simeon.  M  A, 

"I  would  much 
rather  tl).lit  priile 
than  vanity,  he- 
cause  pr  (le  has 
a  s'and  up  way 
of  flghti  K.  Yoa 
know  where  it 
■s.  It  throws  its 
bl  ick  shallow  on 
you.  and  yru  are 
not  a  loss  where 
to  strike.  Eut 
vanity  is  ihat 
delusive,  that 
i  n  .-  ec  1 1  f  erous, 
that  mn'.x  plied 
feHint?,  and  nieo 
that  tlKht  vani- 
ties are  like  men 
rhat  fight  iiii<  ;,'i'3 
snd  butierHit-a. 
It  is  ensier  to 
cha'^e  tjeni  'h  m 
to  hit  ihem." — 
BftchiT 

"  In  a  vain  man 
the  smallest 
spark  may  kindle 
ii  to  iht'  greatest 
fliime  been  use 
the  m  iL-rial-  a  e 
always  prepared 
for  it." — Hump. 

"Chance  never 
writ     a     hgiblo 
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book ;  c  b  a  D  c  e 
never  built  a 
fair  house; 
chance  never 
drew  a  neat 
picture;  it  never 
did  any  of  these 
things,  nor  ever 
will;  n^  r  an  it 
be  without  ab- 
surdity supposed 
able  to  do  tbem ; 
which  yet  are 
works  very  gross 
and  rude,  very 
easy  and  fea- 
sible, as  it  were, 
in  comparison  to 
the  production 
of  a  flower  or  a 
tree."— Zir.  Bar- 
row. 

g  Patrick. 

"  Chance  is  a 
term  we  apply 
to  events  to  de- 
note that  they 
happen  without 
any  necessary 
or  forekuown 
cause.  When 
we  !-ay  a  thing 
happens  by 
cbance,  we  mean 
no  mure  than 
that  its  cause  is 
unknown  to  us, 
and  not.  as  some 
vainly  imagine, 
that  chani'.e  it 
self  can  be  the 
cause  of  any- 
tLing."--e.  Bmk. 

h  Ji.  T,  S. 


preparations 
taade  for  a 
greueral 
massacre  of 
the  Jews 

a  i.  22,  viii.  9. 

b  viii.  10. 

e  1  Sa.  xxii.  17; 
2  K.  X.  25,  xi.  6. 

See  also  f/ero- 
dolux,  viii.  98  ; 
Xmophon,  Cyrop. 
vii.  6,  17. 
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d  viii.     15; 
xx\x.  2. 


Pr. 


which  these  lots  were  directed,  and  not  by  the  Persian  gods,  to 
fall  in  the  last  month  of  the  year  ;  whereby  almost  a  whole  year 
intervened  between  the  design  and  its  execution,  and  gave  time 
for  Mordecai  to  acquaint  Esther  with  it,  and  for  her  to  intercede 
with  the  king  for  the  reversing  or  suspending  his  decree,  and  dis- 
appointing the  co\\B\)\v?icy .9  ~ III II stratum  of  chance. — When  the 
son  of  Dr.  Beattie  was  very  young,  his  father,  being  desirous  of 
deeply  impressing  on  his  mind  the  important  truth  that  God 
made  him,  used  the  following  method  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose : — In  the  corner  of  a  little  garden,  says  the  doctor,  without 
informing  any  person  of  the  circumstance.  I  wrote  in  the  mould, 
with  my  finger,  the  three  initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  sowing 
garden  cresses  in  the  furrows,  covered  up  the  seed  and  smoothed 
the  ground.  Ten  days  after  this,  he  came  running  to  me,  and, 
with  astonishment  in  his  countenance,  told  me  that  his  name 
was  growing  in  the  gai-Jen.  I  laughed  at  the  report,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  disregard  it  but  he  insisted  on  my  going  to  see  what 
had  happened.  '■  Yes,"  said  I.  carelessly,  on  coming  to  the  place, 
'•  I  see  it  is  so  ;  but  what  is  there  in  this  worth  notice  ?  is  it  not 
mere  chance  1 "  and  I  went  away.  He  followed  me,  and  taking 
hold  of  my  coat,  said  with  some  earnestness,  "  It  cannot  have 
happened  by  chance  ;  somebody  must  have  contrived  matters  so 
as  to  produce  it."  *'  So  you  think,"  said  I,  "  that  what  appears  as 
the  letters  of  your  name  cannot  be  by  chance  /"  '"  Yes,"  said  he, 
with  firmness.  "  I  think  so."  "  Look  at  yourself,"  I  replied,  "  and 
consider  your  hands  and  fingers,  your  legs  and  feet,  and  other 
limbs  :  are  they  not  regular  in  their  appearance,  and  useful  to 
you  ? "  He  said  they  were.  "  Came  you  then  hither,"  said  I, 
"  by  chance  ?"  '•  No,"  he  answered,  •'  that  cannot  be  ;  something 
must  have  made  me."  '•  And  who  is  that  something  ?"  I  asked. 
He  said.  ■'  I  do  not  know."  I  had  now  gained  the  ]ioint  I  aimed 
at.  and  saw  that  his  reason  taught  him,  though  he  could  not 
express  it,  that  what  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause  ;  and  that 
what  is  formed  with  regularity  must  have  an  intelligent  cause. 
I  therefore  told  him  the  name  of  the  Great  Being  who  made 
him  and  all  the  world  ;  concerning  whose  adorable  nature  I  gave 
him  such  information  as  I  thought  he  could  in  some  measure 
comprehend.  The  lesson  affected  him  greatly,  and  he  never 
forgot  either  it  or  the  circumstance  which  introduced  it.  Still  it 
cannot  be  right  for  Christian  parents  to  keep  their  children 
ignorant  of  God  till  they  are  five  or  six  years  old.'' 

12 — 15.  (12)  scribes,  secretaries,  lieutenants,  satraps. 
writing'  .  .  lang-uage,"  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  many 
dialects  and  languages  were  spoken,  and  .  .  ring",  wh.  now 
Human  had.  (1:5)  posts,''  runners.^  in  one  day,  etc.,  a 
grand  Persian  Bartholomew's  Day.  (14)  ready,  for  slaughter 
and  spoliation.  With  weapons,  and  arrangement  of  troops.  (15) 
decree  .  .  palaces,  from  head -quarters,  that  none  might  ques- 
tion the  authority,  king* .  .  drink,  making  merry  by  anticipa- 
tion at  overthrow  of  the  Jews.  city  .  .  perplexed,''  many 
grieved,  many  wondering  v/heie  the  slaughter  would  end  :  and 
fearing  that  private  quarrels  might  be  revenged  under  cover  of 
this  dreadful  public  act. 

ScaUn;/  of  doc  nine  tit. s  hi  the  East. — The  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  in 
travelling  through  Palestine,  desiring  a  number  of  guards  in 
order  to  secure  to  his  party  a  safe  passage  through  parts  of  tr* 
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land,  it  was  necessary  for  a  treaty  to  be  drawn  up  to  complete 
the  arrang-ements.  He  says  :  •'Then  came  the  momentous  busi- 
ness of  affixin":  the  seals.  The  seal  was  not  worn  in  this  ca,se  on 
the  fintrer,  but  from  the  depths  of  some  part  of  the  .sheikhs  under 
garments  an  unsavoury  cotton  rcai,'-  was  })r()<luced.  knotted  and 
twisted,  at  one  end  of  which  was  carefully  folded  the  sig-net  ring-. 
A  little  ink  being-  rubbed  over  it,  it  was  then  impressed  upon  the 
documents.  As  the  chieftain  could  not  write,  we  saw  at  once 
the  jealous  precaution  with  which  the  signet  was  guarded.  '  To 
trust  a  man  with  your  ring,'  is  a  Bedouin  proverb  expressive  of 
unbounded  confidence,  and  indeed  it  would  practically  amount 
to  entrusting  a  friend  in  England  with  blank  signed  cheques. 
The  signature  written  with  the  pen  was  no  security  in  the  Arab's 
eye.  and  we  were  requested,  after  we  had  signed  the  deeds,  to 
affix  our  seals,  not  with  wax.  but  with  ink  :  nor  till  this  cere- 
mony was  completed  did  Sheikh  Hamzi's  deep-set  eye  twinkle 
on  the  pile  of  sovereigns  on  the  office  table  as  without  doubt  his 
own." 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH, 

1 — 3.  (1)  when  .  .  done,  he  would  soon  hear  of  it.  and  see 
the  preparations,  rent  .  .  ashes,"  com.  signs  of  great  sorrow 
of  heart.  (2)  before,  over  against,  none  .  .  sackcloth,  no 
signs  of  sorrow  permitted  in  the  palace  whence  had  gone  the 
occasion  of  sorrow  to  so  many  homes,  (o)  great  .  .  Jews,* 
a  part  of  Haman's  revenge  was  that  the  Jews  should  not  only  be 
dpomed.  but  know  it,  and  live  in  dreadful  anticipation  of  it. 

Shii.<than,''t]Le  Cltii  of  thr  Lili/r-'- The  City  of  the  Lily."'  in 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.     Here  (Ebares  plotted  the  fraudulent 
omen  which  was  to  place  Darius  upon  the  Persian  throne  ;  here, 
according  to  St.  Jerome,  was  the  palace  or  castle  of  Daniel  the 
Prophet ;    and   by   the    banks  of    the    stream,    if    Jewiish   and 
Mohammedan  tradition  may  be  credited,  is  the  humble  tomb  where, 
doubly  wrapped  in  cloth  of  gold,  his  body  awaits  the  resurrection 
of  the  just.     From  Shushan's  once  magnificent  pavilions  wei^t 
forth  the  army  of  Xerxes  to  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  here  the 
queen  received  the  tidings  of  their  total  and  ignominious  defeat. 
Here  Artaxerxes  held  his  royal  banquet  of  fourscore  days'  dura- 
tion ;  here  Haman  concerted  the  destruction  of  the  Jews ;  and 
here  also  the  amiable  Smerdis  fell  beneath  the  blow  of  an  assa.ssin 
deputed  by  his  brother  Cambyses.     On  this  spot  Sardanapalus  III. 
(Ashur-banipal).  B.C.  700.  overthrew  the  Greco-Syrian  Empire, 
and  savagely  superintended  the  execution  of  its  sovereign  in  the 
burning  ruins  of  his  own  citadel.     Generation  after  generation 
has  passed  into  eternity. — the  Calii)h  Omar   and  the   Emperor 
Sanjar,  Mede  and  Persian.  Turk  and  Arab.  Zend  and  Mohammedan 
have  successively   conquered   and   successively  revelled   in   the 
marble  colonnades  and  tapestried  chambers  of  a  capital  which 
has  perishe<i  from  Us  glory  for  ever. 

4—6.    (-4)  so  .  .  her,  the  ill  news  had  not  yet  reached  the 
wom.en's  a]>artments.     sent  .  .  not,  she  thought  to  show  sym-  \ 
pathy  with  him  for  .'jome  private  grief.      ("0  then  .  .  was,  t'le 
return  of  the  presents  suggestetl  some  greater  sorrow  than  she  i 
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"Never  expect 
justice  fnjiji  a 
vrtiu  niao ;  if  he 
tas  the  nejfative 
m-ifiuaniiuiiy  not 
todispamge  yon, 
it  is  the  most 
you  car)  p\i)ect.  ' 
—  Washington 
AUston. 

"GHuttonyand 
drunk  en D ess 
have  two  evils 
attendant  on 
thorn;  they  make 
the  carcase 
smart,  as  well  as 
thepooket.'— ,<ln- 
tonimu. 


Mordecai*8 
sorrow  on 
hearing:  of 
this  decree 


a  2  Ra. 
Josh.  vii. 
xxvii.  30. 


Ea. 


b  I>a.    Iviii.     5  • 
I  Da.  ix.  3. 

"It  is  easy  in 
adversity  to  de- 
spi-^edfath  :  real 
fortitude  has  ho 
who  can  darf  to 
be  wretched." — 
Seiieca. 

"  Sorrow,  like  a 
hoavy  haii<?ing 
^ell,  once  set  (  n 
ringing,  with  lii.s 
own  A-ftighigo  s; 
then  little 
strength  rings 
out  the  doleful 
knell."  -  Shake- 
sjjture. 


Esther  sends 
Hatach  with 
a  g-ift  to 
comfort 

"  All    sympathy 
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cot  consistent 
wj'h  acknow- 
ledged vitu-i  is 
bat,  di>guised 
t!elttshn"ss."  — 
Coleridge. 

"If  is  a  lively 
Bptrk  of  Do!))e- 
ness  to  desceud 
in  most  favour 
to  one  when  he 
is  lowest  in 
nfflicii  'n."  —  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

a  Perry  Anec. 


Mordecai 
tells  Hatach, 
who  tells 
Esther  of 
the  decree 

"Every  man 
rejoices  twice 
who  has  a  part- 
ner in  his  joy; 
a  friend  shares 
my  sorrow  aad 
makes  it  but  a 
moiety,  but  he 
swells  my  joy 
and  makes  it 
double."— /ez-emy 
Taylor. 

*'  Every  human 
feeling  is  greater 
au'l  larger  than 
the  exciting 
cause,— a  proof, 
I  think,  that 
man  is  designed 
for  a  higher  state 
of  existence,  and 
this  is  deeply 
Implied  in  mu- 
sic, in  wh  ch 
there  is  always 
Bomething  more 
and  beyond  the 
immediate  ex- 
pression."— Cole- 
ridge. 

a  Butler. 

Esther 
reports  to 
Mordecai 
her  relatioua 
with  the  king- 

•  ii.  20. 

"  Who  is  it  that 
will  douht  the 
care  of  heaven, 
or  think  im- 
mortal powers 
a<re  b1ow<  'cause 


had  suspected.     (6)  which  .  .  gate,  the  resort  of  Mordecai  was 
well  known. 

A  motive  for  kmdness. — M.  Labat,  a  merchant  of  Bayonne,  ill 
in  health,  had  retired  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  1803,  to  a 
country-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour.  One  morning,  when 
promenading  in  his  rohc-de-chamhre,  on  a  terrace  elevated  a  little 
above  the  river,  he  saw  a  traveller  thrown  by  a  furious  horse, 
from  the  opposite  bank,  into  the  midst  of  the  torrent.  M.  Labat 
was  a  good  swimmer.  He  did  not  stop  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
the  danger  of  the  attempt,  but  threw  ofE  his  rohc-de-cJianibre, 
leaped  into  the  flood,  and  caught  the  drowning  stranger  at  the 
moment  when,  having  lost  all  sensation,  he  must  have  otherwise 
inevitably  perished.  "  0  God  I"  exclaimed  M.  Labat,  clasping 
him  in  his  arms,  and  recognising,  with  a  transport  of  joy,  the 
individual  he  had  saved, — "  sacred  humanity  1  what  do  I  not  owe 
thee  1    I  have  saved  my  son  1"  « 

7 — 9.  (7)  told,  etc.,  Hatach,  as  connected  with  the  queen's 
apartments,  seems  not  to  have  known  of  this.  (8)  also  .  . 
decree,  etc.,  lest  so  incredible  a  story  should  be  doubted. 
Esther  .  .  people,  for  the  life  of  a  whole  people  depended  now 
on  her.  (9)  Hatach,  etc.,  the  message  no  doubt  filled  her  with 
sorrow  and  perplexity. 

Character  of  a  newsmonger. — A  newsmonger  is  a  retailer  of 
rumour,  that  takes  up  upon  trust,  and  sells  as  cheap  as  he  buys. 
He  deals  in  a  commodity  that  will  not  keep  ;  for  if  it  be  not 
fresh,  it  lies  upon  his  hands,  and  will  yield  nothing.  True  or 
false,  it  is  all  one  to  him  ;  for  novelty  being  the  grace  of  both,  a 
truth  grows  stale  as  soon  as  a  lie  :  and  as  a  slight  suit  will  last 
as  well  as  a  better  while  the  fashion  holds,  a  lie  serves  as  well  as 
truth  till  new  ones  come  up.  He  is  little  concerned  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad,  for  that  does  not  make  it  more  or  less  news  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  difference,  he  loves  the  bad  best,  because  it  ia 
said  to  come  soonest ;  for  he  would  willingly  bear  his  share  in 
any  public  calamity  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  telling 
it.  He  tells  news,  as  men  do  money,  with  his  fingers ;  for  he 
assures  them  it  comes  from  very  good  hands.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  like  that  of  a  spaniel,  to  fetch  and  carry  news ; 
and  when  he  does  it  well,  he  is  clapped  on  the  back,  and  fed  for 
it ;  for  he  does  not  take  to  it  altogether  like  a  gentleman,  for  his 
pleasure ;  but  when  he  lights  on  a  considerable  parcel  of  news, 
he  knows  where  to  put  it  off  for  a  dinner,  and  quarter  himself 
upon  it,  until  he  has  eaten  it  out ;  and  by  this  means  he  drives  a 
trade,  by  retrieving  the  first  news  to  truck  it  for  the  first  meat  in 
season  ;  and,  like  the  old  Roman  luxury,  ransacks  all  seas  and 
lands  to  please  his  palate.* 

10 — 12.  (10)  ag'ain,  etc.,  she  had  grown  accustomed  to  seek 
his  advice,  and  follow  his  instructions."  (11)  come  .  .  called, 
she  knew  no  request  for  a  private  interview  would  ever  reach  the 
king  :  and  to  go  without  being  called  was  perilous,  but  .  .  days, 
possibly  ii.  19  may  explain  this  :  some  new  favourite  may  have 
filled  the  king's  time  and  thought.  (12)  and  .  .  words,  it  was 
well  that  they  had  a  faithful  messenger  at  this  time. 

Divine  purposes  in  htiman  circumstances. — It  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  little  the  heart  of  Esther  was  changed  by  her  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne.  Also  to  note  that  filial  piety  meets  with  its 
reward.    I.  We  have  here  suggested  what  we  believe  tp  be  » 
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hpy     take     thfl 
ijirivilepB    to 


ble8-;in^s  down?" 
— Dacttiant. 

•Appetite  is  the 
wills  solicitor, 
the    will    is    the 


trullcr.  No  de- 
fire  is  properly 
called  will,  unless 
TV  here  reason 
and  understand- 
ing prescribe  tbo 
( hi nir  desired." — 
Uouk,r. 

"No  man's  body 
is  as    strong  aa 


]iriTiciple  in  the  Divine  efoveniment.  namely,  that  whenever  the 

chill]  of  God  occu]uos  a  position  by  the  appointment  of  Providence, 

it  i.s  that  he  may  there  perform  some  sjiecitic  work  for  God.    1. 

It  is  pa-t  all  reasonable  belief  that  God  can  do  anything-  without '  ^boos'  thfirowu 

a  purpose  ;  2.  How  much  more  confidently  may  this  be  believed    '".V.*'*'  "^"j"  ^''? 

of  human  life  ;  ;?.  Still  greater  are  the  reasons  why  His  children 

sliould  be  under  His  special  control,  and  lie  within  His  plans  ;  4. 

Xor  is  it  needful  that  one  should  be  in  an  exalted  position  in 

order  that  God  may  use  him.     II.  It  should  be  our  endeavour  to 

discover  and  to  do  the  work  for  which  God  has  introduced  us  to 

our  present  circumstances.     III.    Our  diligent  performance  of  i  "ppetiie's     cou- 

what  appears  to  be  a  duty  may  be  the  surest  way  to  work  with 

God  and  to  secure  our  own  prosperity. 

Con-xolatioii  rcxpi-ct'xuq  Pvor'idcnce. — AMiatever  way  I  turned 
notiiing  appeared  but  danger  and  difficulty.  I  §aw  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season, 
naked  and  alone,  surrounded  by  sa^'agc  animals,  and  men  still 
more  savage.  I  was  five  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  Euro- 
pean settlement.  At  this  moment,  painful  as  my  reflections  were, 
the  exti"aordinary  beauty  of  a  small  moss  irresistibly  caught  my  j  hi:^  apiieiiics,  but 
eye.  I  mention  it  to  show  from  what  trifling  circumstances  the  ;  heiven  has  cor- 
mind  will  sometimes  derive  consolation;  for  though  the  ^vhole  p^^^"^^^*^^^""^" 
plant  was  not  larger  than  the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers.  I  could  i  v-ulup'tuous  do- 
not  contemplate  the  delicate  conformation  of  its  roots  and  leaves  { sires  by  stinting 
without  admiration.  Can  that  Being,  thought  I.  who  planted.  '  ^-^  »-trength  and 
watered,  and  brought  to  perfection  in  this  obscure  part  of  the 
world  a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small  importance,  look  with 
unconcern  upon  the  situation  and  sufl:'erings  of  creatures  formed 
after  His  own  image  ?  Surely  not !  I  started  up,  and.  disregard- 
ing both  hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forward,  assured  that 
relief  was  at  hand  ;  and  I  was  not  disappointed.'' 

13,  14.  (13)  think  .  .  Jews,  he  appeals  to  her  own  love  of 
life.  wh.  through  the  fickleness  of  the  king  might  not  be  safe. 
(14j  enlargement,  I'd.  respiration,  breathing  time,  prolonged 
life,  and  .  .  place,  he  had  faith  that  God  would  deliver  His 
people,  and  that  she  would,  if  obedient,  be  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  their  safety,  who  .  .  time,  she  was  not  to  regard  the 
exaltation  to  the  throne  as  the  Divine  purpose  in  her  life.  It 
seemed  to  Mordecai  that  the  strange  life  of  Esther  was  designed 
by  Providence  to  effect  the  safety  of  the  Israel  of  God. 

(tO(V.^  pin-po.sr  and  man's  opportunity . — I  purpose,  in  humble 
dep-^ndence  on  Divine  help,  to  draw  from  the  text  the  following 
general  truths  :  that  running  through  the  Providence  of  this 
world  there  is  a  gracious  Divine  purpose  for  its  ultimate  salvation  : 
that  rich  and  rare  opportunities  occur  in  the  progress  of  things, 
by  Avhich  believing  men  are  allowed  to  come  effectually  '"to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  ;"  that  the  neglect  of  such 
providential  calls  has  a  tendency  to  bring  destruction  :  that 
obedience  brings  elevation  and  blessing.  Let  us  then  consider — 
I.  The  Divine  purpose.  II.  Human  opportunity.  III.  The  law 
of  destruction.     IV.  The  law  of  life." 

U'rt//  to  a':c('pt  pror'uh'ntial  diyfensafions. — ^My  darling  child  | 
lies  sick — my  only  daughter,  and  am  I.  as  a  minister  of  God  and  j 
an  exemplar  to  men,  in  submission  to  the  will  of  my  Master,  to 
say  that  this  sickness  is  unto  death  ?     Because  the  physician  says 
Bhe  will  not  recover,  and  the  nurse  says  she  cannot  recover,  and ) 


coutriicriu;?  his 
c  1  i)aci  ties."— 7**7- 
!otson. 

b  Mmao  Park. 


Esther  is 
reminded 
of  iier  duty 

ft;,  1-3. 14.  Dr.  A. 
Reest,  iii.  3S6;  /. 
Ailing,  Gp.  2, 
pa  s.  2,  15S. 

*'  Every  subject's 
duty  is  the 
kiutr's:  but  every 
subject's  soul  Is 
his  owa."-5/jai-«- 
speare. 

•■We  are  apt  to 
mistake  our  vo- 
cation by  looking 
out  of  the  way 
for  occasions  to 
ex-?rcise  great 
and  rare  vii tues, 
and  by  st<'pi)ing 
over  the  ordi- 
nary ones  that 
lie  din  cily  in 
the  road  before 
us."  —  Ilaiinan 
More. 
a  Dr.  Rihigh. 

"There   are  not 
good    thingi 
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*  •  gh  in  life 
t'>  iidemnify  us 
f(pr  the  neglect  of 
a  single  fluty." — 
Had.  Swttchine. 


JEsthcr  is 
commanded 
to  do  her 
duty,  and 
commands 
a  feast 

a  Ge.  xliii.  14. 
r.     16.        Dr.    J. 

Dovne.  vi.  70 ;  R. 
P.  Buddicom,  i. 
314. 

'•  I  was  acquaint- 
ed once  with  a 
^'••li  ant  soldior 
wlio  as.sured  me 
tbat  his  only 
measure  of 
courage  was  this: 
upon  the  tJrst 
fire,  in  an  en- 
gagement, he 
immediately 
looked  upon 
hirn^elf  as  a 
dead  mnn.  He 
then  fought  out 
the  remainder  of 
the  day  perfectly 
regardless  of  all 
manner  of 
danger,  as  be- 
comes a  dead 
man  to  be.  So 
that  all  the  life 
or  limbs  he  car- 
ried back  again 
to  his  tent  he 
reckoned  as 
clear  gains,  or, 
as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  so 
much  out  of  the 
fire  " — Sterne. 
b  S/mrgeon. 
"Behold  us  will- 
ing to  suffer  in 
this  life  the  worst 
it  may  please 
Thee  to  bring 
upon  US;  here 
lay  Thy  rod  upon 
us ;  consume  us 
here,  cut  us  to 
pieces  here,  only 
spare  us  in  eter- 
nity!''—  St.  Au- 
gustine. 


my  own  fears  say  she  may  not  recover,  am  I  to  say,  "  It  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord  she  should  die  ;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  ?" 
No  !  I  will  jBght  death  to  the  last  ;  and  when  I  have  made  good 
battle,  with  all  the  love,  and  wisdom,  and  patience,  and  fidelity  I 
possess,  and  the  shadow  has  fallen,  and  I  am  deJfeated,  then  I 
accept  the  event ;  it  is  proved  a  true  prophet  at  last ;  but  I  would 
not  believe  it  until  I  had  tested  it.  Then  I  say,  "  It  was  the  will 
of  the  Lord  she  should  die  ;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  Not 
I  when  the  revelation  first  comes  do  I  accept  it  as  an  expression  of 
the  will  of  God,  but  when  it  has  done  its  last  work — that  is  the 
revelation.  Facts  threatening  are  not  revelations  ;  facts  accom- 
plished are. 

15 — 17.  (15)  answer,  an  answer  that,  manifesting  Esther's 
piety,  must  have  greatly  comforted  him.  (16)  gather  .  .  fast, 
etc.,  by  fasting  and  prayer  she  thought  to  arm  herself  with  the 
protection  of  God.  perish., «  she  could  but  perish  at  the  worst. 
(17)  so  .  .  way,  etc.,  it  was  now  his  turn  to  obey. 

The  valorous  queen  (v.  16). — Esther  may  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  a  soul  anxious  about  his  salvation,  resolving  to  dare 
everything*  for  this We  shall  endeavour  from  the  be- 
haviour of  Esther  in  this  particular  case  to  excite  all  classes  of 
men  to  earnest  importunity  for  spiritual  blessings.  Observe — 1. 
The  momentous  considerations  which  led  her  to  make  this  resolu- 
tion. 1.  Personal  considerations  ;  2.  National  considerations  ;  3. 
Religious  considerations.  II.  The  almost  insuperable  ob  jles 
in  the  way  of  her  enterprise.  1.  The  king's  indifference  to  her; 
2.  The  established  law  ;  3.  The  power  of  Haman.  III.  The  in- 
domitable courage  displayed  both  in  the  making  of  this  resolution, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise.     The  conduct  of  every 

earnest  sojul  is  very  much  alike Her  eye  is  fixed  on  the 

goal ;  she  will  either  reach  it  or  perish  in  the  attempt.     Saith  the 
Scrijjture,  ''Add  to  your  faith  valour." 

Providence  tlie  guardian  of  our  weahness. — That  image  in 
Lowell's  poem  of  "The  Changeling"  fascinates  me.  It  is  so 
much  what  I  am  and  ever  wish  to  be. 

"  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 

Alone  'neath  the  awful  sky.*' 
Unable  to  defend  myself  and  apparently  undefended,  yet  guarded 
by  omnipotent  love,  I  would  fain  pour  out  a  perfume  of  praise 
to  the  Great  Invisible  who  watches  over  me,  and  would  feel  that 
under  the  care  of  Providence  I  may  claim  the  sweetness  of  the 
poet's  next  stanza: — 

"  As  .weak,  yet  as  trustful  also ; 
For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithful  nature 
Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me. 
Winds  wander  and  dews  drip  earthward. 

Rains  fall,  suns  rise  and  set, 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 
A  poor  little  violet."* 
God  kno7Cs  Tvlten  to  ansrcer  prayer. — "  God  always  hears  when 
we  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  flour  barrel."     So  said  the  child  of  a 
poor  widow  to  his  mother,  one  morning,  after  she  had  prayed  as 
only  the  needy  can,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."    Beautiful 
faith  of  childhood  I     Why  may  it  not  be  ours  ?      God   alwayt* 
hears  the  prayers  of  His_children,  and  He  knows  when  to  answer. 
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CHAPTER    THE   FIFTH 

1,  2.  (1)  now  .  .  day,«  of  the  feast,    her  .  .  apparel,   Vt. 

her  royalty  ;  i.e.  the  insignia  of  her  titles.  (2)  when  .  .  court,* 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  king"  .  .  hand,  the  usual 
sign  of  favour  and  welcome,  touched  .  .  sceptre,  in  token  of 
her  submission. 

A  hold  petitioner. — The  Romans  had  a  law  that  no  person 
should  approach  the  emperor's  tent  in  the  night,  upon  jiain  of 
death  ;  but  it  once  happened  that  a  soldier  was  found  in  that 
situation,  with  a  petition  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  an  opportunity! 
of  presenting  it.  He  was  apprehended,  and  going  to  be  im- 
mediately executed  ;  but  the  emperor,  having  overheard  the 
matter  in  his  pavilion,  cried  aloud,  saying.  "  If  the  petition  be 
for  himself,  let  him  die  ;  if  for  another,  spare  his  life."'  Upon 
inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  generous  soldier  prayed  for  the  lives 
of  his  two  comrades  who  had  been  taken  asleep  on  the  watch. 
The  emperor  nobly  forgave  them  all. 

3  —  5.  (3)  given  .  .  kingdom,  an  expression  denoting  great 
liberality.  (4)  let  .  .  prepared,  customary  to  grant  requests  at 
banquets  ;  by  that  time  she  would  be  able  to  frame  her  request, 
(o)  cause  .  .  haste,  Esther  invited  Haman  as  the  kings 
favourite.  It  might  also  be  so  to  move  him  by  her  kindnts'*  ;.s 
to  lead  him  to  counteract  the  decree. 

A  royal  prom\sc  fill  filled. — Dr.  Lyons,  who  was  preferred  to  the 
bishopric  of  Cork.  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  held  the  benefice  for  twenty  years,  but 
never  preached  but  once,  which  was  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 
On  that  melancholy  occasion  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  the 
last  honours  to  his  royal  mistress,  and  accordingly  ascended  the 
pulpit  in  Christ  Church,  Cork,  where  he  delivered  a  good  dis- 
course on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  great  and  amiable 
qualities  of  her  majesty.  He  concluded  in  the  following  waim 
but  whimsical  manner  : — "  Let  those  who  feel  this  loss  deplore 
with  me  on  this  melancholy  occa.-^ion  ;  but  if  there  be  any  that 
hear  me  who  have  secretly  wished  for  this  event  (as  perhaps 
there  may  be),  they  have  now  got  their  wish,  and  may  it  do  them 
all  the  good  they  deserve."  The  bishop's  aversion  to  preacliing  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  his  not  having  been  intended  for 
the  Church.  His  promotion  is  very  singular  :  he  was  captain  of 
a  ship,  and  distinguished  himself  so  gallantly  in  several  actions 
with  the  Spaniards,  that,  on  being  introduced  to  the  queen,  she 
told  him  that  he  should  have  the  first  vacancy  that  offered.  Tlie 
honest  captain,  who  understood  the  queen  literally,  soon  after 
hearing  of  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Cork,  immediately  set  out  for 
court,  and  claimed  the  royal  promise.  The  queen,  astonislied  at 
the  request,  for  a  time  remonstrated  against  the  impropriety  of 
it,  and  said  that  she  could  never  think  it  a  suitable  office  for^ 
him.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  ;  he  pleaded  the  royal  promise.} 
and  relied  on  it.  The  queen  then  said  she  would  take  a  few  days 
to  consider  of  the  matter,  when,  examining  into  his  character, 
and  finding  that  he  was  a  sober,  moral  man,  as  well  as  an 
intrepid  commander,  she  sent  for  him,  and  g^ave  him  the  bLshopric, 
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Eather  ven- 
tures before 
the  king- 

a  iv.  1(5. 

b  iv.  II.  vi.  4 
S.'e      lip.      HiiH, 
Co  t. 

A  man  c  o  m- 
plaii;e  i  t<}  h  s 
paMf)r  that  h-} 
hatl  yrxy  it  a 
whole  yeir  for 
the  coinfo  ts  of 
reJigiou,  hu,,  had 
rpc-ivpd  no  an- 
swer. Hi«  viinis- 
te.-  lejilie  I.  •'  (Jo 
honi-"  an  I  pr<iy, 
•  Kat  HT,  glorify 
Thyself." 

Esther's 
invitation  to 
a  banquet 

"Liberal  of 
criielti  Hift  those 
who  I'aaipor  with 
pr  iiii-es:  pro- 
uiisers  dr-htroy 
wlii  e  thf-y  ■  e- 
Cfive,  ami  tho 
•lope  they  rai  e 
!•  -Uarly  pnr- 
c''a8e<l  tiy  the 
(lepend-r.ce  "h^t 
is  ^^  q  LMit  to  dis- 
•vtipiMntujeut."  — 
Zi  •inner  man. 

"  I  had  rnther  do 
ami  not  pnnise, 
th  m  p  ro  III  i  •  a 
and  n  t  d  '."'  — 
Artuiir  lyuiuki'. 

'  All  acre  o'  ppp- 
fornianoo  is 
worth  the  whole 
woild  of  pro- 
ro'.se."— //ytfj'/. 

It  was  said  of 
one  of  thf^  .nn- 
P'  r  ipH  of  Rnine, 
that  hft  wa.s  i-ai-e- 
lul  of  what  .v>ia 
d  n^  by  him  '  tit 
careless  of  what 
was  sxid  of  him. 
Kiadfoid  aiya, 
'  Uo  well  «nd 
bfar  ill ''  is  wit- 
teo  upon  i<i« 
gales  of  heaven. 
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B.C.  r/r.  5l0. 

a  Percy  Anec. 

at  thp  ban- 
quet Esther 
proposes 
another  ban- 
quet 

V.  6.  .S.  Lavington, 
i.  481. 

"  As  thnsfl  who 
kee.i  clocks  wind 
thom  lip  (iaily, 
lest  I  he  weights 
shou  d  iiin  down 
find  the  cloek 
stop;  so  we  must 
set  apart,  some 
portion  of  ever}' 
dtiy  for  medita- 
tion and  prayer, 
lest  onr  hearts 
should  so  far 
descend,  thnn^li 
the  weigh!  of  the 
Cires  of  this 
^orli,  that  our 
Course  in  g:odli- 
ness  should  be 
hindered  and 
•■  topped." —  Cato- 
iray. 

Apl'iin  man  once 
en  d.  "  Before  my 
conversion,  when 
I  praj^ed  in  th 
p  r  e  ^;  e  n  c  e  of 
others  I  praved 
to  them ;  when 
I  prayed  in 
Rpcrer  I  praye>i 
to  myse.f;  'but 
now  I  pray  to 
<Jod." 

Prayer  Is  the 
vei-y  essence  of 
spirituality. 


Haman  re- 
]atea  his 
greatness  to 
triends 

a  iii.  5. 
h  2  <.  xiii.  22. 
c  Said  to  have 
b'^en  fiau  of  Tat- 
nai,  who  was 
pnv.  of  W.  of 
Euphrates  in 
time  of  Darius, 
Ezr.  V.  3,  fi,  vi.  C, 

'"Tia  t'uis  th^tt 
pride  triiitiiphant 
rears  her  head, — 
aliitle  while,  and 
all  Vie  power  is 
fled."-  Godsinith. 


saying,  she  "  hoped  be  would  take  as  good  care  of  the  Church  ba 
he  had  done  of  the  State. "« 

6—8.  (6)  king  .  .  wine,  etc.,  reminding  her  of  what  he  had 
promised.  (7)  my  .  .  request,  she  saw  that  the  moment  had 
not  come  for  preferring  her  request.  (8)  king-  .  .  them,  though 
kings  ate  alone,  his  guests  were  allowed  to  take  wine  with  him 
afterwards. 

Esiher  an  example  in  prayer. — I.  Consider  the  noble  conduct 
of  Esther  on  this  trying  occasion.  1.  The  cause  she  undertook 
was  God's  cause  ;  2.  The  service  she  performed  was  at  the  peril 
of  her  life  ;  3.  With  glowing  zeal  she  combined  consummate 
prudence.  II.  The  encouragement  to  believing  prayer  which  her 
example  affords.  1.  We  come  into  the  presence  not  of  a  tyrant 
but  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  Father ;  2,  We  are  not  forbidden, 
but  expressly  invited,  to  approach  Him  ;  3.  While  Esther  had  a 
rigid  law  to  repress  her,  we  have  promises  in  our  favour  ;  4.  We 
have  not  a  Haman  at  court  opposed  to  us,  but  a  heavenly  Friend 
and  Intercessor  to  plead  with  us  and  for  us.  Learn  : — ("1)  Cod  in 
His  providence  prevents  the  fears  and  exceeds  the  expectations 
of  those  who  wait  upon  Him  ;  (2)  God  must  be  served  and 
honoured  in  the  face  of  danger  and  rebuke  ;  (3)  To  embark  in 
the  cause  of  God  is  to  be  allied  to  an  interest  certain  of  success  ; 
(4)  If  the  love  of  life  could  inspire  such  pathetic  pleadings,  how 
much  more  the  love  of  souls,  both  of  our  own  and  others  ! 

Earnest  seeking. — An  old  phrase  speaks  of  "  leaving  no  stone 
unturned,"  when  one  makes  an  earnest  search.  It  is  as  though 
hidden  beneath  some  stone  there  was  a  treasure,  and  the  searchers 
who  were  determined  to  discover  it  went  forth,  not  merely  looking 
upon  the  ground,  or  upon  every  stone,  but  actually  turning  each 
stone  out  of  its  place,  to  make  sure  of  the  concealed  treasure  if 
it  were  beneath.  So  Ahab  and  Obadiah  went  forth  to  search  for 
water.  A  man  who  had  long  been  seeking  religion  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  one  day  lost  his  pocket-book.  He  said  to  his  wife, 
"  I  know  it  is  in  the  barn  ;  I  had  it  after  I  went  there,  and 
before  I  left  it  was  gone.  I  am  going  back  to  find  it ;  and  find 
it  I  will,  if  I  have  to  move  every  straw."  Such  seeking  soon 
secured  the  prize,  and  enabled  the  wife  so  clearly  to  illustrate 
the  way  to  seek  Jesus,  that  the  man  soon  found  Him  also,  and 
rejoiced  in  a  found  salvation. 

9 — 11.  (9)  then  .  .  heart,  forth  fr.  the  king's  presence  puffed 
up  by  vanity,  but .  .  Mordecai,"  the  increased  favour  of  the 
king  made  him  the  more  indignant.  (10)  refrained,*  he  could 
afford  to  do  so,  since  the  day  of  his  revenge  was  at  hand,  he  .  . 
friends,  some  that  perh.  he  would  mortify  by  recounting  the 
honours  heaped  upon  him.  Zeresh,*^  he  sent  for  her,  as  one 
would  bear  rule  in  his  own  house.  (11)  Haman  .  .  riches,  etc., 
what  contemptible  vanity  was  all  this  ! 

PersuJial  vanity. — "  Thou  hast  (saith  a  man  to  himself)  rare 
endowments  of  soul,  and  wonderful  skill  and  ability  in  this  and 
that  matter ;  thou  art  master  of  excellent  things  ;  thou  hast 
managed  very  important  business ;  hast  accomplished  hard 
designs ;  hast  achieved  brave  feats  with  great  wit  and  industry  ; 
thou  hast  framed  and  vented  very  curious  orations,  very  facetious 
speeches,  very  nervous  and  pithy  discourses  ;  thou  hast  put  obliga- 
tions upon  this  man  and  that ;  thou  hast  got  much  credit  and 
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interest  among-  men  ;  the  world  much  lookoth  on  thee,  loveth  and 
prizeth  thee  hugely,  resoundeth  with  thy  fame  and  praise  ;  surely 
thy  worth  is  notable,  thy  deserts  are  eg-req^ious  ;  how  happy  art 
thou  in  being  such  a  jierson,  in  performing  such  things,  in 
enjoying  such  advantages  1"'* 

IS— 14.  (12)  moreover,  rf^*.,"  reserving  this  crowning  honour 
as  a  final  surprise,  come  .  .  myself,  in  this  respect  treated 
with  equal  honour  to  the  king.  (18)  yet,  etc.,  one  small  draw- 
back embitters  the  whole.  Tlie  story  of  his  honours  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  enhance  the  enormity  of  Mordecai"s 
offence.  (14)  gallows,^  Tleb.  tree.*'  fifty  .  .  hig-h,  or  ab.  7.5  ft. 
then  .  .  banquet,  after  thou  hast  had  thy  revenge  ;  perh.  they 
thought  it  justice,  and  .  .  Haman,  wherefore  then  were  all 
the  Jews  to  be  slain,  if  this  one  was  to  be  signally  punished  for 
his  fault  ?     lie  .  .  made,'*  in  anticipation  of  the  king's  approval. 

Hamaii's  confession. — I.  It  is  calculated  to  impress  two  things 
upon  us.  1.  That  material  things  cannot  make  us  happy  ; 
2.  That  human  happiness  is  all  too  easily  destroyed.  II.  The 
mistakes  into  which  Haman  fell.  1.  He  thought  far  too  much 
about  Mordecai's  refusal  to  pay  him  the  homage  to  which  he 
considered  he  was  entitled ;  2.  He  set  too  high  a  value  on  the 
respect  of  Mordecai.  III.  The  principal  lesson  to  learn  is  to 
think  more  about  what  we  have  than  what  we  want.* 

Vanity  rebuked. — A  young  clergyman,  boasting  among  his 
relations  of  having  been  educated  at  two  colleges.  Harvard  and 
Cambridge,  an  aged  divine,  being  present,  said,  '•  You  remind  me 
of  an  instance  I  knew  of  a  calf  that  sucked  two  cows."  "What 
was  that?"  said  a  third  person.  "  WTiy,  sir,  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  a  very  grea^j  calf."/ — Pride. — Take  some  quiet, 
sober  moment  of  life,  and  add  together  the  two  ideas  of  pride  and 
man  ;  behold  him.  creature  of  a  span  high,  stalking  through  in- 
finite space  in  all  the  grandeur  of  littleness.  Perched  on  a  speck 
of  the  universe,  every  wind  of  heaven  strikes  into  his  blood  the 
coldness  of  death  ;  his  soul  floats  from  his  body  like  melody  from 
the  string  ;  day  and  night,  as  dust  on  the  wheel,  he  is  rolled  along 
the  heavens,  through  a  labyrinth  of  worlds,  and  all  the  creations 
of  God  are  flaming  above  and  beneath.  Is  this  a  creature  to  make 
for  himself  a  crown  of  glory,  to  deny  his  own  flesh,  to  mock  at 
his  fellow,  sprung  from  that  dust  to  which  both  will  soon  return  1 
Does  the  proud  man  not  err  ?  Does  he  not  suffer  ?  Does  he  not 
die  ?  When  he  reasons,  is  he  never  stopped  by  difiiculties  ?  When 
he  acts,  is  he  never  tempted  by  pleasure  ?  \\Tien  he  lives,  is  he 
free  from  pain  ?  'SMien  he  dies,  can  he  escape  the  common  grave  ' 
Pride  is  not  the  heritage  of  man  ;  humility  should  dwell  with 
frailty,  and  atone  for  ignorance,  error,  and  imperfection.? 


B.C.  rir.  MO. 

d  Dr.  Barrow. 

the  advice  oi 

Ham.an'3 

wife 

a  ix.  7. 

h  vi).  9. 

c  The  Viil^.  has 
crux;  in  Josophiis 
(Ant.  ix.  fi.  in), 
and  in  the  LXX. 
it  is  .til  on,  iho 
wonl  usc'l  for 
cross;  Ac.  V.  30, 
X.  39.  xiii.  29.  xvi, 
24 ;   I  Pet.  ii.  24. 

d  vii.  10. 

j  i'.13.  H.Wharton, 
i  ii.  51  ;  R.  Tlf^ed, 
I  .Sm-  rUog.  1.57 :  /V. 
I  .T.    Coney,   i.   21*1; 

F.  Wfbb.  ii.  171; 
I  J.  Bd'giiu.  i.  77; 
i  Dr.  II.  hiair,  i. 
I  173;    J.    Cltarles- 

tcortlt,  ii.  21  :i;  I). 
!  W.  Gorroic,  145; 
I  ir.  RidtarJion,  ii. 
j  166. 

j  e  G.  Cron. 

\f  Dr.  Beaumont. 

"  It  isvauity,  that 
mental  luole,  ihe 
dcose  oph'lial- 
niia  of  the,  vacant 
mind,  w  li  1  c  h 
whispcr.s  \vc  may 
stem  the  strong 
control  of  every 
wave  that  in  our 
course  we  finci." 
-CaUler  Canijibeil. 

g  Sidney  Smith. 

'•  When  pride 
begins,  love 
ceases."'-Z,ai'(*/er. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 


B.C.  dr. 


•0. 


1—3.  (1)  on 

unusual  thing. 

to  sleep,    they 

ttc..  ii.  21.     (8) 


sleep,  lit.  the  king's  sleep  fled  away ; "  nn 

he  .  .  chronicles,*  to  pass  the  time,  to  lull  him 

.  .  king,  a  providential  selection.    (2)  written, 

what  .  .  this  ?  his  conscience  pricked  him  for 

suffering  the  saviour  of  his  life  to  be  possibly  unrewarded, 

Ahasnems'  sleeple.'is  nii/ht.  —  l.  Who  is  the  sleep  monarch  on 
this  night  1  2.  What  was  the  book  he  read  that  night  I  8.  What 
was  the  discovery  he  made  that  night  ?     We  learn  hence  lessons 

1  2 


the  ki>'.{2-'s 

sleepless 

uierht 

a  'th'   \U'\>    v-'rb 

dcpcr.  'iic  IJuilO''- 

\u^,     undul'itorj) 

n<overaciUs  of  a 

bird's  wii-ijs.    Ib. 

X.14;  Pr.  xxvii.  S; 

Je.  iv.  25. 

^iL  23.    See  Bp. 
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An'lrewes.  iv.  oO<', 
Sec /;p. Hall.  Cont. 

V.  I.  n.  Melcill, 
i.  141. 

c  Dr.  T/.omas. 

'•Eveiybiillethas 
its  bitlt't."- Binves. 
All  providences 
to  a  gracious 
b(  art  are  but  so 
many  f  u  1  fl  1- 
meiits. 

"  He  who  plays 
with  (lol'ars  in 
his  yduth  will 
have  t .  beg  for 
faitriiiigs  in  his 
age." — limine. 

d  Hice. 

"  When  one  ask- 
ed Alexander 
how  he  could 
sleep  s  )  soundly 
and  securely  iu 
the  midst  of  dan- 
ger, he  told  them 
that  Parmenio 
watched;  he 
niig!it  well  sleep 
when  Pa  menio 
watched.  Oh 
how  securely 
may  they  sleep 
over  whom  He 
watches  that 
never  slumbers 
nor  sleeps!  '  I 
will,'  said  David, 
'  lay  me  down 
and  sleep,  for 
Thou  Lord  luak- 
est  me  to  dwell 
in  safety.'  " — 
Venning. 

"God  gives  sleep 
to  iht!  bad,  in 
order  that  the 
good  muy  be  un- 
d  i  s  t  u  rbod." — 
Sadi. 

"Oh,  sleep, 
Rwcet  sleep! 
whatever  foim 
tliou  takest,  thou 
art  fair,  holding 
unto  our  lips  thy 
goblet  till'd  out 
of  0  h  1  i  V  i  o  n'  s 
well  a  healing 
li!mghtI"-Z,ortt/- 
fel/oto. 


e    I.niure 


Hour, 


in  connection  with  God's  government   of   the   world.      I.    He 
often   works   out   His  purposes  through  the  free  workings   of 
depraved  minds,  unconscious  of  His  influence.     II.  He  always 
overrules  the  conduct  of  sinners  for  the  overthrow  of  their  plans. 
III.  He  sometimes  works  out  His  purposes  by  means  apparently 
the  most  insignificant.*" — SlerpUss  nir/Jd.'i. — Sketch  the  scene- 
night  coming  down  on  the  great   city,  night  in   the   palace  ; 
everj-thing  to  court  sleep— soft  couches,  gentle  strains  of  music. 
But — I.  God  is  the  Lord  of  sleep.     He  made  sleep  (see  Topics, 
vol.  ii.  2),  and  night  for  sleep  ;  we  should  be  ill  if  long  without 
sleep.      II.    God    sometimes    withholds    sleep.      Men    variously 
account  for  not  sleeping  ;  it  may  be  Providence ;  was  so  in  thia 
case.     III.  God   both   gives  and  withholds  sleep  for  our  good. 
Hence,  be  thankful  for  sleep  and  improve  its  absence  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6). 
We  have  a  "  book  of  records  " — memory  :  its  pages  may  remind  us 
of  things  to  be  done  and  things  to  be  repented  of.     In  this  case 
the  fate  of  a  nation  depended  on  the  use  made  of  ^vaking  hours.** 
Providence  of  God  in  withholding  sleep. — The  late  Sir  Evan 
Nepean,  when  Under-Secretary  of  State,  related  to  a  friend  of 
his  that  one  night  he  had  the  most  unaccountable  wakefulness 
that  could  be  imagined.     He  was  in  perfect  health,  had  dined 
early  and  moderately,  had  no  care— nothing  to  brood  over — and 
was  perfectly  self-possessed.     Still  he  could  not  sleep,  and  from 
eleven  till  two  in  the  morning  had  never  closed  an  eye.     It  was 
summer,  and  twilight  had  far  advanced  ;  and  to  dissipate  the 
cnnni  of  his  wakefulness,  he  resolved  to  rise  and  breathe  the 
morning  air  in  the  park.     There   he   saw  nothing   but   sleepy 
sentinels,  whom  he  rather  envied.     He  passed  the  Home  Office 
several  times,  and  at  last,  without  any  particular  object,  resolved 
to  let  himself  in  with  his  pass  key.     The  book  of  entries  of  the 
day  before  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  in  sheer  listlessness   he 
began  to  read.     The  first  thing  appalled  him  I — "  A  reprieve  to 
be  sent  to  York  for  the  coiners  ordered  for  execution  the  next 
day."  It  struck  him  that  he  had  no  return  to  his  order  to  send  the 
reprieve,  and  he  searched  the  minutes,  but  could  not  find  it.     In 
alarm,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  chief  clerk,  who  lived  in 
Downing  Street,  knocking  him  up  (it  was  then  long  past  three), 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  reprieve  being  sent. 
In  greater  alarm,  the  chief  clerk  could  not  remember.     "  You  are 
scarcely  awake,"  said  Sir  Evan  ;  "  collect  yourself  :  it  must  have 
been  sent."     The  chief  clerk  said  he  did  now  recollect  he  had 
sent  it  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  whose  business   it  was  to 
forward   it.      "  Good !  "    said    Sir    Evan  ;    "  but  have   you    his 
receipt  and  certificate  that  it  is  gone  ?  "     "  No  !  "     "  Then  come 
with  me  to  his  house.    We  must  find  him,  though  it  is  so  early! " 
It  was  now  four,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  lived  in  Chancery 
Lane.     There  was  no  hackney  coach,  and  they  almost  ran.     The 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  had  a  country  house,  and  meaning  to  have  a 
long  holiday,  he  was  at  that  moment  stepping  into  his  gig,  to  go 
to  his  villa.     Astonished  at  the  visit  of  the  Under-Secretary  at 
such  an  hour,  he  was  still  moi-e  so  at  his  business.     With  an 
exclamation   of   horror,  cried  the   Clerk   of   the   Crown,   "The 
reprieve  is  locked  up  in  my  desk  !  "     It  was  brought.     Sir  Evan 
sent  to  the  Post  Office  for  the  trustiest  and  fleetest  express,  and 
the  reprieve  reached  York  at  the  moment  the  unhappy  people 
were  ascending  the  car*;.     Surely  this  was  the  finger  of  God.' 
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4 — 6.  (4)  who  .  .  court  P  although  so  early  some  one  might  j 
be  there.  Haman,  etc.,  anxious  to  prefer  his  request."  (5) 
Haman  .  .  court,  etc.,  who  so  fit  to  decide  on  the  mode  of 
honouring  a  man  as  one  who  had  been  himself  greatly  honoured  ? 
(6)  Hainan  .  .  heart,  etc.,  the  king's  question  was  in  ace  rd 
with  his  vanity.  The  king's  manner,  too,  may  have  led  him  to 
suppose  that  he  was  meant. 

A  sleeph.<<s  night. — A  few  years  ago,  a  pious  man  at  Gravesond 
had  retired  to  rest  late  on  the  Saturday  night,  having  first  secured 
the  doors  and  windows  of  his  house  and  sho]).  Weary,  however, 
as  he  was  uith  the  labours  of  the  week,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  sleep  ;  and.  having  tossed  about  in  his  bed  for  an  hour  or  two 
without  rest,  he  resolved  to  rise  and  spend  an  hour  in  the  perusal 
of  his  Bible,  as  preparatory  to  the  engagements  of  the  Sal»bath. 
He  went  down  stairs  with  the  Bible  under  his  arm,  and  advanc- 
ing towards  one  of  the  outer  doors,  he  found  several  men  who 
had  broken  into  the  house,  and  who  but  for  this  singular  inter- 
ruption would  probably,  in  a  very  short  period,  have  deprived 
him  of  the  whole  of  his  property.* 

7 — 9.  (7)  Haman  answered,  promptly, joyously.  (8)  let., 
wear,  all  this  points  not  only  to  the  vain  but  treasonable  heart 
of  Haman.  horse  .  .  upon,  of  a  special  breed  called  Niseoen. 
(9)  hand  .  .  princes,  thinking  of  himself,  he  would  be  .served 
like  a  king,  bring  .  .  city,  etc.,  Haman  coveted  for  himself  all 
this  popular  applause. 

Courts  in  king's  houses. — "  In  an  old  account,  quoted  by  Calmet. 
of    the  visit   of    some   ambassadors,  with  their   retinue,  to  the 
palace  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  it  is  mentioned,  that  after  passing 
through  two  gates,  each  conducting  into  large  courts,  they  were 
led  through  a  third  gate  into  the  private  palace  of  the  emperor, 
where  are  none  but  himself  and  a  few  chosen  attendants  ;  into 
which  chosen  part  of  the  palace  none  entereth  but  the  keeper  of 
the  third  gate,  and  some  great  men,  and  that  only  when  they 
have  an  occasion  so  to  do  by  reason  of  some  great  business,  or 
when  sent  for  by  the  Sultan.     Being  entered  in  at  this  gate, 
their  conductor  suddenly  caused  them  to  stay,  and  set  them  one 
from  another  about  five  paces,  in  a  little  room,  which  neverthe- 
less was  passing  delicate,  all  curiously  painted  over  with  divers 
colours,  and  stood  between  the  gate  and  the  more  inner  lodgings. 
On  both  sides  of  which  room,  when  all  things  else  were  in  deep 
silence,  certain  little  birds  only  were  heard  to  warble  out  their  j 
sweet  notes,  and  to  flicker  up  and  down  the  green  trees  of  the  I 
gardens,  which   all  along  cast  a  pleasant  shadow  from  them. 
Selymus  himself  was  in  great  majesty  set  in  an  under  chamber, 
parted  only  with  a  wall  from  the  room  wherein  the  ambassadors' 
followers  attended,  whereunto  he  might  look  through  a  little 
window,  the  portal  of  his  said  chamber  standing  in  counterpoint 
with  the  third  gate  above  mentioned.     The  ambassadors  enter- 
ing in  were  led  singly  ...  to  make  their  reverence  unto   the 
Great  Turk.  .  .  .  Yet  for  all  that,  the   ambassadors'  followers, 
placed  one  foot  from  another,  were  not  aware  that  the  great 
Sultan  was  so  near  as  is  aforesaid.  .  .  .  Thus  Queen  Esther  stood 
in   the  inner  court,    i.e.    within  the    third    gate    of    entrance, 
over  against  the  king's  house— i.f.  that  .^mailer  chamber  where 
eat   the   Turkish   emperor.      And  the  king  sat  upon  his   royal 
throne,  in  the  royal  house,  over  against  the   gate  (or  entrance 
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the  kinR- 
seeks  ihe 
advice  of 
Hamau 

(t     .14. 

*•  PrilHiliscovPM 
itsoli  .n  dwt-llii.g 
u  i>  r>  n  the 
thoii;^hta  of  o  r 
gifts,  with  a 
secrot  kind  of 
coiiient  to  set) 
our  owu  'ac(>  till 
at,  hist  wo  full  III 
love  wih  -t  A 
proud  liP.ir;  Ih 
lull  of  him-t'l:  ; 
his  own  a  liii  i-s 
cast  their  shi- 
dow  before  h  in  ; 
they  are  in  his 
eye  wherever  \  e 
go  s;  the  great 
subject  and 
theme  of  his 
thiaights  is  what 
he  is,  and  wii;.t 
hehaih  above  u II 
others,  hun  fmm 
such  thought-  a^ 
from  a  bear"' — 
A  Dili  III'  of  the 
Sevi  ntetntfi  C'tn- 
tiiru. 
b  R.  T.  S.  Anec. 

Haraan 
gives  his 
advice 

It  will  be  re- 
men,' oered  that 
the  '(estow'ug  of 
dr&'ifesaea  mark 
of  /lonour  ara'Mig 
E(/£.teru  nations 
iu  jne  of  the  most 
aocient  customs 
ricorded  both  in 
»acre<l  and  pro- 
fane liistory.  Wo 
iiiay  leain  how 
great  was  the 
distinction  of 
giving  a  coat id- 
rcady  worn  by 
whnt  is  said  of 
Jonathan's  ]^t3 
for  David. as  well 
as  from  the  his- 
tury  of  ilordecai. 

"  Pride,  iu  boast- 
ing of  family 
autio'liTy,  makes 
du^aciiou  St  Mid 
for  tn-rit.'  *  — 
Zimmeriiiaa 
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o  Scrip.  Man.  and 
Cast.  S.  P.  C.  K. 

the  dis'^om- 
liture  of 
Hainan 

o  -'The  kincr 
kfew  tl  e  Jewish 
oiv^  n  of  lli^3  lie- 
Dpf  cor  M(ir<ie- 
cai,i.nd  was  thus 
better  ppejmred 
to  receive^ 
Esthei's  petition' 
on  tiei  alf  of  her- 
s  e 1 f  and  her 
peoiile."  —  Woi'ih- 
tcur/h. 

Spencer  says, 
tha'  only  a  little 
wind  !•<  required 
to  expand  a 
blii'ider  to  great 
&ize,  when,  if  a 
few  beans  be  put 
into  it,  and 
shaken,  the  noi=e 
will  frighten  an 
army;  but  only 
a  pin  i**  required 
to  reduce  it  lo 
insignificance 
again. 


the  predic- 
tion of 
Haman's 
friends 

a  2  Ch.  xxvi.  20; 
2  Sa.  XV.  30;  Je. 
xiv.  3,  4. 

6  V.  14. 

"Pride  isad'iuble 
traitor,  and  be- 
ll ayeth  it-elf  to 
etitrap  thee,  mak- 
ing thee  vain  of 
thy  self  -  k now- 
led- e;  pi  cud  of 
tny  discoveries  of 
l)nde.— Tapper. 

**  Pride  either 
fludfi  a  desert 
or  ni;ikes  one; 
Rubni'Ssion  can- 
not- tame  its 
ferocity,  nor  sa- 
tiety liil  its  vora- 
city; and  it  re- 
quires very  cost- 
ly food  —  its 
keei)er's  happi- 
ness."— CoUon, 


portico)  of  the  house  where  he  sat ;  so  that  throuj^h  the  portal 
of  his  chamber  he  could  see  any  iierson  approaching  towards 
him,  or  standing  in  the  court  adjacent  to  him."" 

10,  11.  (10)  make  .  .  horse,  for  thoa  art  one  of  the  king's 
most  noble  princes,  do  .  .  gate,"  no  time  to  say  a  word  about 
the  gallows,  let  .  .  spoken,  lit.  suffer  not  a  whit  to  fall.  (11) 
then.  .  .  Mordecai,  with  what  an  ill  grace  he  must  have  played 
his  part !  and  .  .  city,  Haman  walking  like  a  servant  at  the 
bridle-rein,  thus  .  .  honour,  using  woids  that  he  himself  had 
recommended.  How  little  did  the  king  know  what  torture  he 
was  inflicting  ! 

Itoyal  prcarids  to  an  official. — The  presentation  as  a  gift  from 
a  royal  personage  of  that  which  had  been  worn  on  his  own  person 
was  a  special  mark  of  favour  and  condescension.  Morier,  in  his 
narrative  of  A  Srcond  Journey  throiigli-  Pcr.va,  thus  illustrates 
this  custom: — "  When  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Persia  was  con- 
cluded, some  years  since,  in  the  commencement,  according  to  the 
usual  form,  the  ranks  of  the  two  principal  persons  who  were 
deputsd  to  arrange  it  had  to  be  specified.  The  Russian  general 
was  found  to  have  more  titles  than  the  Persian  plenii)otentiary,  who 
was  therefore  at  a  loss  how  to  make  himself  appear  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  other  negotiator  ;  but  at  length,  recollecting  that, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  the  place  of  conference,  his  sovereign 
had  honoured  him  by  a  present  of  one  of  his  own  swords,  and  of 
a  dagger  set  with  precious  stones,  to  wear  which  is  a  peculiar 
distinction  in  Persia,  and  besides  had  clothed  him  wath  one  of 
his  own  shawl  robes,  a  distinction  of  still  greater  value,  he  there- 
fore designated  himself  as  '  endowed  with  the  special  gifts  of  the 
monarch,  lord  of  the  dagger  set  in  jewels,  of  the  sword  adorned 
with  gems,  and  of  the  shawl  coat  already  worn.'  " 

12 — 14.  (12)  Mordecai  . .  gate,  the  whole  event  must  have 
been  to  him  a  welcome  inspirer  of  hope  just  at  that  time.  After 
the  honour  he  returned  to  his  duty.  Haman  .  .  covered, «  saw 
it  would  be  vain  to  piefer  his  request.  (13)  wise  men,  diviners, 
those  who  had  cast  lots  before  him.  if  .  .  Jews,  rfc,  they  prob. 
thought  the  decree  had  excited  Mordecai  and  Esther,  and  that 
this  humiliation  of  Haman  was  the  first  fruit  of  their  influence. 
(14)  while  .  .  him,  etc.,  the  effect  of  their  predictions  would  be 
a  perturbed  state  of  mind,  and  that  would  help  forward  the  ful- 
filment.    Where  is  the  merriment  they  promised  /^ 

Ilaman\^  disyrace. — I.  The  world's  councils  are  pernicious  and 
unfaithful.  II.  No  worldly  advantage  will  avail  one  whom  God 
has  forsaken.  III.  The  special  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
Hebrews  are  transferred  to  the  Christians.  IV.  God  takes  par- 
ticular cognizance  of  His  people  in  relation  to  men's  dealings 
with  them.  V,  All  the  enemies  of  God  and  His  people  are  a 
doomed  race. 

A  .'flcrplcH.-t  niyht. — "  Because  God  wouldn't  let  him."  was  the 
answer  given  by  a  little  boy  in  one  of  our  Sunday  i^chools  of  a 
large  city  in  the  west  of  England  to  a  question  asked  by  the 
teacher  in  reference  to  the  Peisian  monarch  not  being  able  to 
enjoy  his  accustomed  slumbers.  It  was  a  simple  but  sound  reply, 
for  Gods  providence  was  watching  over  His  ancient  people,  and 
when  they  appeared  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  by  the 
hand  of  the  sword  He  again  proved  faithful  to  His  promises,  and 
made  transpiring  events  and  circumstances  to  be  subservient  to 
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His  purpose. 

cause — 


"On  that  night  the  king  could  not  sUep,"'  be- 


"  There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will."" 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

1—4.  (1)  to  T5anquet,  lit.  to  drink.  (2)  said  ,  .  day," 
this  being  thatdaj'.  (3)  my  life  .  .  request,  a  large  request  in 
the  face  of  an  unalterable  decree.  (4)  althoug'h,  even  in  that 
case,  the  .  .  damage,  rather  read,  "the  enemy  is  not  compar- 
able with  :"  i.e.  the  man  so  selling  us  could  not  compensate  tlie 
king  for  the  loss  his  exchequer  would  suffer. 

Kindness  to  God's  j^^'oplc — A  lady  was  making  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  of  several  young  guests  to  her  house.  Their 
home  was  far  distant,  and  she  had  never  seen  them.  But  she 
spared  no  pains  to  provide  for  them  a  welcome.  '•  AVhy  do  you 
take  so  much  trouble  for  persons  whom  you  never  saw  ?'"  said 
an  intimate  associate  to  the  lady,  "  I  do  it,"'  was  the  reply. 
"  though  I  never  saw  them,  for  their  mother's  sake  ;  she  was  the 
playmate  of  my  childhood,  the  loved  and  trusted  companion  of  my 
riper  years,  and  now,  in  our  maturity,  though  widely  separated  in 
body,  we  are  closer  than  ever  in  heart.  For  her  sake,  if  for  no 
other,  the  coming  guests  are  welcome  to  the  best  I  have." '' 

5,  6.  (5)  durst  .  .  so,  such  a  thought,  even,  the  king  will 
punish.  (6)  Haman  .  .  queen,  the  terror  inspired  by  the  pre- 
diction of  his  friends,  and  increased  by  the  words  of  Esther  and 
the  king,  now  showed  itself,  and  stamped  his  guilt. 

Havuin. — Lord  Arthur  Hervey.  in  his  article  on  the  Book  of 
Esther,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bihlr,  remarks  :  '"This  boDk 
is  read  through  by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  at  the  feast  of 
Purim,  when  it  was.  and  is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  custom 
at  the  mention  of  Haman's  name  to  hiss  and  stamp,  and  clench 
the  fist  and  cry,  '  Let  his  name  be  blotted  out :  may  the  name  of 
the  wicked  rot.'  It  is  said  also  that  the  names  of  Haman's  ten 
sons  are  read  in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Even  in  \vriting  the  names  of  Haman's 
sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  of  Esth.  ix..  the  Jewish  scribes 
have  contrived  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  race  of  Haman  : 
for  these  ten  names  are  written  in  three  perpendicular  columns 
of  3,  3,  4,  as  if  they  were  hanging  upon  three  parallel  cords,  three 
upon  each  cord,  one  above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of 
Haman's  sons.  "« 

7 — 10.  (7)  king' .  .  garden,  to  consider  what  he  should  do. 
Haman  .  .  queen,  he  who  had  doomed  the  queen  herself, 
saw  .  .  king,  evil  that  Esther  might  avert.  (8)  Haman  .  . 
was,  in  his  agony  of  fear  he  had  fallen  on  her  divan."  or  couch. 
will  .  .  hiouse  ?  he  thinks  this  man  capable  of  any  evil,  they 
.  .  face,''  they  saw  that  his  death  was  determined  upon  :  and 
covered  his  face  as  one  who  might  not  see  the  king's  face  again. 
(9)  Harbonah,<^  Haman  had  made  himself  enemies  ;  here  is  one 
who  is  ready  to  help  on  the  fall  of  the  great  man.  behold  .  . 
Mordecai,<^  the  king,  not  having  ordered  the  death  of  Mordecai, 
would  see  how  Hainan  was  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
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Esther's 

second 

banquet 

a  V.  »i. 

S<^e  /.'/'.  lla'I.Onit. 
"  1  would  raiher 
make  .sLuit 
prayers  than  ex- 
t  e  n  (1  them  — 
thuus'i  •■>o(l  can 
neither  be  sur- 
prised nor  he- 
sieged  ;  for  long 
prayer. s  hava 
more  "f  tie  man, 
as  amliiti'iTi  of 
eloqut-ncf  and 
couijiaceme  in 
tlie  wo  k,  and 
more  o  the  f'eviJ 
by  al'er  d  .'-trac- 
tions; for  afier, 
in  the  boginui  g, 
we  have  well  en- 
treated (iod  to 
hearken,  we 
speak  no  more 
to  U.'\xn."' — Donne, 
b  S.  S.  World. 

Esther 
charg-es 
Haman 
Win-n  S-VTUS, 
emperor  of 
Rome,  t  uni  his 
en  lapproric  oiiff, 
hf  cried  dim,  -  I 
liave  been  ev.Ty- 
tiiing;  and  i-vcry- 
thinj;isni'ihiiiy." 
Then,  -ird  rii  g 
tne  urn  to  ne 
broujjht  t)  h'ln 
in  which  his 
ashes  were  to  he 
enclo>ed  on  his 
body  r  eiii;^  Imrn- 
e  d,  he  s  i  i  \  , 
'•  Little  11  II.  ih-  u 
shall  coi  t  lin  or^s 
for  whon  l.io 
world  N"  a  s  too 
lit  I.-." 

o    Stehrlin.    Hub 
Lit.  ii  o4y. 

the  death 
of  Haman 

a  i.  )>. 

b  Job  ix.  24. 

cu  10. 

d  V.  14  ;  Ps.  va 

16;  Pr.  xi.5,6. 
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t  Ps.  xxxvii.  35, 
33;  Da.  vi.  24. 
r.  9.    J.  Clapp,  ii. 
'.•91. 

Tl'.ere  ia  no  vice 
more  insiipport- 
a>le  and  more 
universally  hated 
than  pride.  It  is 
a  kind  of  puison, 
which  corrupts 
all  the  good  qua- 
lities of  a  man ; 
and  wh  atever 
merit  he  may 
otherwise  pos- 
sess, this  single 
fault  is  sufficient 
to  render  him 
odioua  and  con- 
temptible;  so 
that  hy  pleasing 
himself  too  much, 
he  displeases 
every  one. 

/Dr.  Cheever. 
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Mordecai 
exalted 

a  ii.  7. 

6  iii,  10. 

V.  2.  J.  Saurin, 
Disc.  Hi$t.  vii.  1, 

"The  giving 
riches  and  ho- 
nours to  a 
wicked  man, 
is  like  giving 
Btrong  wine  to 
him  that  hath  a 
fever."  —  Plu- 
tarch. 

c  Lane,  Mod.  Egy. 

Esther 
prays  for 
the  life  of 
her  people 
a  iv.  11,  V.  2. 
b  vii.  4;  Ne.  ii.  3. 

"  It  is  a  solemn 
address  of  r.ur 
blessed  Saviour 
to  God  the  Father 
in  our  behalf, 
wherein  by  pre- 
venting  to  Him 


who  .  .  kingp,  Harbonah  thus  insinuates  the  troachery  of  Haman. 
hang  .  .  thereon,  the  LXX.  has  .Htaurotheto,  i.e.  let  him  be 
crucified.  (10)  then  .  .  appeased,*  when,  so  far,  justice  had 
been  done. 

Case  of  refrihiiUon. — Tamerlane  the  Great,  having-  made  war 
on  Bajazet,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  overthrew  him  in  battle,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  The  victor  gave  the  captive  monarch  at  first 
a  very  civil  reception  ;  and,  entering  into  familiar  conversation 
with  him,  said,  "  Now,  king,  tell  me  freely  and  truly  what  thou 
wouldest  have  done  with  me,  had  I  fallen  into  thy  power?" 
Bajazet,  who  was  of  a  fierce  and  haughty  spirit,  is  said  to  have 
thus  replied  :  "  Had  the  gods  given  unto  me  the  victory,  I  would 
have  enclosed  thee  in  an  iron  cage,  and  carried  thee  about  with 
me  as  a  spectacle  of  derision  to  the  world."  Tamerlane  wrath- 
fully  replied,  "  Then,  proud  man,  as  thou  wouldest  have  done  to 
me,  even  so  shall  I  do  unto  thee."  A  strong  iron  cage  was  made, 
into  which  the  fallen  emperor  was  thrust ;  and  thus  exposed  like 
a  wild  beast,  he  was  carried  along  in  the  train  of  his  conqueror. 
Nearly  three  years  were  passed  by  the  once  mighty  Bajazet  in 
this  cruel  state  of  durance  ;  and  at  last,  being  told  that  he  must 
be  carried  into  Tartary,  despairing  of  then  obtaining  his  freedom, 
he  struck  his  head  wdth  such  violence  against  the  bars  of  his  cage, 
as  to  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  life./ 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH 


saviour 
ring-,* 
waa 


1,  2.  (1)  Mordecai  .  .  king",  etc.,"'  honoured  as  the 
of  his  life  before,  and  now  as  the  relative  of  his  queen, 
his  signet  ring,  badge  of  otFice.     E.=ther  .  .  Haman,  so  he 
rewarded  for  his  care  of  the  poor  orphan. 

Signet  Ti)ifjs. — On  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  worn  a 
seal-ring,  which  is  generally  of  silver,  with  a  cornelian,  or  other 
stone,  upon  which  is  engraved  the  wearer's  name  :  the  name  is 
accompanied  by  the  words,  "  His  servant "  (signifying,  the 
servant,  or  worshipper  of  God),  and  often  by  other  words  ex- 
pressive <?f  the  person's  trust  in  God,  etc.  The  seal-ring  is  used 
for  signing  letters  and  other  writings,  and  its  impression  ia 
considered  more  valid  than  the  sign-manual.  (Therefore,  giving 
the  ring  to  another  person  is  the  utmost  sign  of  confidence.} 
A  little  ink  is  dabbed  upon  it  with  one  of  the  fingers,  and  it  is 
pressed  upon  the  paper ;  the  person  who  uses  it  having  first 
touched  his  tongue  with  another  finger  and  moistened  the  place 
in  the  paper  which  is  to  be  stamj  ed.  Almost  every  jierson  who 
can  afford  it  has  a  seal-ring,  even  though  he  be  a  servant."^ 

3 — 6.  (3)  spake  .  .  king-,  etc.,  her  task  not  completed  till  she 
had  saved  her  people.  (4)  king- .  .  Esther,"  a  sign  that  she 
and  her  request  were  accepted,  (o)  if,  etc.,  note  her  various 
pleas,  reverse,  lit.  bring  back,  (fi)  for  .  .  see,  etc.,^  she 
pleads  for  mercy  on  the  ground  of  her  love  for  her  people ;  her 
strength  as  a  suppliant  lies  in  the  king's  love  for  her. 

-4  qneen  intercediiKj  for  her  peopb'. —  When  Edward  III.  took 
Calais,  he  consented  to  spare  the  place  on  condition  that  six  of 
the  principal  citizens  should  surrender  themselves  for  execution ; 
and  would  have  forgot  his  humanity  but  for  his  queen,  who 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  implored  him,  and  obtained  the  lives  of 
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the  noble  victims  who  had  ofTered  themselves  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  their  friends,  their  relatives,  their  wives, 
their  children. —  T/w  I/itcrce.s.s'or  a  Caw-ialtrr. — If  you  accept  an 
interceding  Christ  as  the  surety  that  there  is  in  heaven  living 
piety,  sympathy,  thought,  superintendence,  Divine  providence, 
unfailing  love  and  remembrance — in  short,  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need,  so  that  yqji  shall  not  be  left  to  your  own  wisdom  in 
eelectiiig  the  thing  most  needed  in  spiritual  development  (like  a 
man  that,  being  sick,  should  be  put  into  an  apothecary's  shop, 
and  left  to  pick  out  his  own  medicines),  but  that  there  is  a  Phy- 
sician, a  Mediator,  an  Intercessor,  a  Care-taker,  who  undertakes  to 
Jo  for  you  all  the  things  that  you  need  to  have  done,  whatever 
they  may  be— things  that  you  do  not  know  enough  of  to  do  for 
yourself,  whether  your  not  knowing  arises  from  your  sinfulness, 
or  from  the  limitation  of  your  faculties,  or  from  you'"  imperfect 
knowledge  ;  and  that  your  highest  interests  will  be  attended  to, 
not  by  your  own  circumscribed  empirical  knowledge,  but  by  One 
whose  life,  I  had  almost  said,  is  Divinely  professional  for  that 
purpo-e — then  in  the  faith  of  such  an  intercessorship  of  Christ 
you  will  have  comfort  of  believing,  consolation  in  trouble,  joy 
and  peace  for  the  present  time,  and  hope  for  the  time  to  come." 

7,  8.  (7)  him  .  .  Jews,"  hence  the  great  difficulty  was  re- 
moved, and  the  king's  will  made  apparent.  (8)  for  .  ,  reverse,* 
hence  they  could  not  repeal  the  decree,  but  provide  an  antidote. 

The  atah'iUtij  of  God's  Word. — I.  The  Bible  addresses  itself  to 
men  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  of  all  worlds,  and  claims  to 
be  written  in  the  King's  name,  II.  The  Bible  appears  to  us 
bearing  certain  attestations  of  its  veracity  and  genuineness, 
sealed  with  the  King's  ring.  III.  In  all  ages  there  have  been 
those  who  would  have  been  glad  to  reverse  its  sacred  teachings  ; 
but  though  for  a  time  its  foes  may  seem  to  have  succeeded,  the 
King's  writing  outlives  all  their  attempts,  IV.  It  is  not  enough 
to  give  it  the  consent  of  our  minds ;  it  demands  the  subjection  of 
our  lives.  V.  It  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  dreadful  crime, 
fatal  in  its  consequences,  to  deny,  despise,  or  neglect  this  gracious, 
sacred,  life-giving  Word. 

Trust  in  God. — Several  German  princes  were  once  extolling 
the  glory  of  their  realms.  One  boasted  of  his  excellent  vine- 
yards ;  another  of  his  hunting  grounds ;  another  of  his  mines. 
At  last,  Abelard,  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  took  up  the  subject  and 
said :  "  I  own  that  I  am  a  poor  prince,  and  can  vie  with  none  of 
these  things ;  nevertheless,  I  too.  possess  a  noble  jewel  in  my 
dominion  ;  for  were  I  to  be  without  attendants,  either  in  the 
open  country  or  the  wild  forests,  I  could  ask  the  first  of  my  sub- 
jects whom  I  met  to  stretch  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  con- 
fidently place  myself  upon  his  bosom,  and  fall  asleep  without  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  injury."  Was  not  this  a  precious  jewel 
for  a  prince  /  1,  however,  have  something  better,  for  I  can  rest  I 
my  head  and  my  heart  in  the  lap  of  God's  providence,  and  upon ! 
the  bosom  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  perfect  assurance  that  neither . 
mr.n  nor  devil  can  touch  me  there.*^  1 

9 — 11.  (9)  scribes,^*  secretaries,   lieutenants,  satraps,    de-  t,y  royal 

p^ities,  viceroys,  governors.     (10)  posts,  messengers,  couriers,  letters  the 

mules,    or  prob.  fleet  horses,      young-  dromedaries,  rather  -^ews  are 

thoroughbred  horses  ;   or  mules,   the  sons  of  mares,  a  superior  sta.^^toT 

breed,  famous  for  speed.     (11)  wherein  .  .  life,  thus  the  force  their  defence 
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His  fiwn  sacri- 
Uced  both ,  un.l 
by  ciiDtiiiiiing 
and  pfTpeiuatin-; 
the  pifS' iit^iii)!! 
ot  if,  He  dcih 
effeitually  move 
ami  ^oIicit  Ilim 
graciou~l>  to  re- 
ceive and  ac;opt 
our  prayer,  and 
to  em  no  Apr  II  iu) 
to  bestow  ou  us 
al'  those  gracea 
and  favours 
which,  in  consi- 
deration of  His 
Bacrillce,  (i  o  d 
hath  promised 
us."— y.  Scott. 

c  H.  W.  needier 


the  king: 
orders  letters 
to  be  written 

a  Pr.  X  ii.  '6'2. 

6i.  19;  Da.  vi  3, 
12,  15. 

As  rowers  in  a 
boat  turn  iheir 
baclvs  to  I  ho 
Bhore,  and  trust 
to  the  mun  at 
the  he  Lu.  wlicse 
eye  is  Hxed  upor 
it ;  so  siiould  we 
proceed  in  dmy 
through  life, — 
turn  ouf  lyatk 
from  our  ai.xi 
ous  earns  fwr  the 
future,  and  leave 
the  guuliiiice  of 
them  all  tu  (iod, 
who  guiile8  the 
helm  " — Bowes. 

"  H  o  n  o  u  r's     a 

good  brooch  to 
«ear  in  a  man  a 
bat  at  all  times." 
■—Ben  Joit.'>(<H. 

c  Gott/iold. 
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a  ill.  12. 

p.  10.  J  Dieteric, 
Ant.  401. 

"  Trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  keep 
your  powder 
dry." — Cromwell. 

'*The  curious, 
questioning  eye, 
that  plucks  the 
heart  of  every 
mystery."  —  Mel- 
kn. 

^  Pet-kins,  Res.  in 
Persia. 


the  letters  are 
despatclied. 
with  all 
haste 

a  iii.  13. 

"  Do  thy  part 
with  industry, 
and  leave  the 
ev<  nt  V.  .th  God. 
I  have  seen  mat- 
ters fall  out  so 
u  I)  expectediy, 
that  they  have 
taught  me,  in  all 
affairs,  neither 
to  despair  nor  to 
piesimie;  not  to 
despair,  tor  God 
can  hrlp  me; 
not  to  presume, 
for  God  can 
cross  me.  T  will 
never  despair, 
because  I  have  a 
Gud;  I  will  never 
presume  because 
I  am  l)ui  a  man." 
—  t'eltitaiii. 

>  S.  S.  World. 


the  joy  of 
the  Jews 

a  iii.  15;  Pr. 
xxix.  2. 

b  Ps.  xcvii.  11. 

c  Pe.  xviii.  43. 

riGen.  xxxv.  5; 
¥.\.  XV.  Ifi;  De. 
ii.  2T>,  xi.  25. 

"The'e  are  joys 

W  I't'h  lO'ig  tM  ho 

ours.  Go'l  sends 
ten  thousand 
truthp,  which 
come  about  us 
like  birds  seek- 
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of  the  great  decree  was  broken.     The  Jews  were  allowed  to  act 
on  the  defensive. 

Seallntj  letters. — "The  authenticity  of  a  merchant's  letters,  as 
of  his  bills,  depends  entirely  upon  the  seal.  It  is  not  usual  to 
sign  either ;  and  they  are  not  often  written  in  the  hand  of  the 
person  who  sends  them :  so  that  it  is  the  seal  which  is  of  import- 
ance. Engraven  upon  it  is  the  name  and  titl^,  if  he  has  one,  of 
the  person  it  belongs  to,  and  the  date  when  it  was  cut.  The 
occupation  of  seal-cutter  is  one  of  much  trust  and  some  danger : 
he  keeps  a  register  of  every  seal  he  makes,  and  if  one  is  stolen  or 
lost  by  the  party  to  whom  he  sold  it,  his  life  would  answer  for 
the  crime  of  making  another  exactly  the  same.  The  person  to 
whom  it  belongs,  if  in  business,  is  obliged  to  take  the  two  most 
respectable  witnesses  of  the  occurrence,  and  to  write  to  his  cor- 
respondents, declaring  all  accounts  and  business  with  his  former 
seal  null  from  the  day  upon  which  it  was  lost."'^ 

12—14.  (12)  upon  one  day,  the  day  when  the  first  decree 
would  take  efi'ect."  (13)  that  .  .  enemies,  hence  the  expedi- 
tion used  that  the  Jews  might  have  time  to  prepare.  (14) 
decree  .  .  palace,  that  its  authority  might  be  unquestioned. 

God  a  refuge. — During  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  the  "  Welsh 
Horse  "  were  the  most  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  any  in  the  whole  force  of  British  invaders.  One  day,  a  com- 
pany of  these  troops,  riding  through  the  town  of  Shorey,  suddenly 
surrounded  a  church  where  a  congregation  had  assembled.  One 
frightened  cry,  "  The  Welsh  Horse  !"  "  The  Welsh  Horse  I  "  ran 
from  lip  to  lip,  and  started  every  one  to  his  feet ;  but  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escape.  The  captain  dismounted,  and  marched 
into  the  midst  of  the  unarmed  assembly.  As  he  strode  up  the 
aisle,  an  old  man,  one  of  the  few  who  retained  proper  presence 
of  mind,  called  on  the  minister  to  pray.  The  minister,  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell,  standing  in  his  pulpit,  repeated  in  a  strong 
clear  voice  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  :  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore  will  we  not  fear, 
though  the  earth  be  removed.  .  .  .  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us  ; 
the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.  Selah."  Struck  with  a  strong 
awe,  the  trooper  captain  stopped  in  the  aisle.  He  stood  still  and 
listened  to  the  end.  Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  bowed, 
and,  turning  abi'uptly  about,  walked  out  of  the  door.  The  next 
instant,  the  whole  company  were  galloping  away  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  come."'' 

15— 17.  (15)  apparel,  inner  robe,  white,  fine  linen,  gar- 
ment, mantle,  city  .  .  glad,**  a  hint  of  the  popular  respect  for 
Mordecai.  (10)  Jews,  etc..''  content  to  be  permitted  to  defend 
their  lives.  (17)  many  .  .  Jews,*^  it  was  seen  that  the  strength 
of  right  and  justice  was  with  them,  for  .  .  them,''  they  saw 
their  numbers,  their  preparations,  their  holy  confidence:  and 
Esther  and  Mordecai  high  in  royal  favour. 
A  house  of  joy. — 

I  see  a  forest,  dai'k.  dim.  deep,  and  dread, 
Whose  solemn  shades  no  human  foot  or  eye 
Can  penetrate  ;   but  now,  oh,  see  !  a  veil 
Falls  from  my  strengthened  eyes ;  and  now 
Even  in  its  deepest  centre  I  behold 
A  spot  more  beautiful  than  human  heart 
Can  comprehend ;  it  is  the  home  of  joy ; 
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And  there  the  blessed  spirit  broods  for  ever, 
Making  her  dwelling-place  a  heaven  ;  there 
The  skies  are  pure  as  crystal,  and  the  eye 
Looks  through  their  clear  expanse  direct  to  God. 
ISo  sun  is  there  :  the  air  itself  is  light 
And  life ;  a  rainbow  spans  it  like  a  crown 
Of  tearless  glory,  and  the  forest  trees 
Sweep  round  it  in  a  belt  of  living  green. 
Colour,  that  wayward  sprite  of  changeful  mien, 
Is  here  subdued  to  an  intensity 
Of  burning  lustre.     Sound  has  but  one  voice, 
And  that  is  joyous  song  ;  sight  but  one  object, 
And  that  is  happiness  ;  mine  eyes  are  strained 
To  catch  the  lineaments  of  the  bright  queen 
Whose  dwelling-place  I  see  ;  but  'tis  in  vain ; 
Nowhere  distinct,  yet  felt  in  all.  she  glides, 
A  shape  of  light  and  colour,  through  the  air, 
Making  its  pure  transpai'ency  to  thrill 
With  the  soft  music  of  her  viewless  step.* 


CHAPTER    THE  NINTH. 

1,  2.  (1)  now,  etc.,<^  iii.  13.  (2)  Jews  .  .  together,  etc.,^ 
acting  on  the  defensive,  they  were  everywhere  victorious. 

Arc  you  ready  ? — The  Rev.  Dr.  Kidd  was  a  Scotch  minister  of 
some  prominence,  and  very  eccentric,  and  one  who  had  his  own 
way  of  doing  things.  One  of  his  parishioners  says  :  ''I  was  busy 
in  my  shop,  when  in  the  midst  of  my  work  in  .stepped  the  doctor. 
*  Did  you  expect  me  1 '  was  his  abrupt  inquiry,  without  even 
waiting  for  a  salutation.  '  No,'  was  my  reply.  •  What  if  it  had 
been  death  V  asked  he,  when  at  once  he  stepped  out  as  abruptly 
as  he  came,  and  was  gone  almost  before  I  knew  it."  What  a 
question  !  What  a  thought  for  every  one  of  us  !  Does  not  death 
come  to  most,  if  not  all,  as  unexpectedly  as  this  ?  And  does  not 
the  inquiry  impress  the  lesson  from  our  Saviour's  lips,  "Be  ye 
also  ready  ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh."* 

3—5.  (3)  rulers,  etc.,  viii.  9.  helped  .  .  them,  they  con- 
sidered it  be.st  policy  to  aid  the  countrymen  of  the  chief  minister 
of  state.  (4)  for  .  .  greater, «  Ut.  marching  and  great.  His 
influence  was  progressive.  (.5)  did  .  .  would,  lit.  according  to 
their  will. 

Pres-nng  fm'trard. — Brave  soldiers  die  with  their  face  to  the 
foe.  Looking  back  never  conquered  a  city,  nor  achieved  a  v\ork 
of  art.  nor  wrote  a  book,  nor  amassed  a  fortune.  The  silent 
inward  cry  of  the  worlds  great  men  has  ever  been  :  On,  my  soul, 
right  on.  Contentment  with  the  past  is  to  strike  your  flag  and 
spike  your  guns.  So  with  the  Christian.  The  word  is.  Speak 
nnto  the  Israelites,  that  they  may  go  forward.  Looking 
backward  with  complacency  is  spiritual  death.  Looking  for- 
ward with  the  calm  resolve  that  the  future  must  be  and  shall  be 
better  than  the  past,  that  past  mistakes  and  past  sins  shall  be 
teachers  and  helps  to  future  wisdom — this  gives  inspiration,  and 
this  means  victory.    We  are  saved  by  hope.    It  is  when  we  turn 
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ing  inl<^t ;  but 
we  are  shut  up 
to  iliem.  and  so 
Ihey  >iriii^  us 
iiofhintc,  but  sit 
and  sinfj  aw  hil« 
u^ion  the  roof, 
and  then  fly 
away." —  lieechtr. 

"  No  joj'8  are 
always  sweet, 
and  flourish 
k'ng,  Ijut  such  as 
liave  self-appo- 
batioQ  for  their 
root,  and  the 
Divine  tavour 
for  their  shel- 
ter.'— Dr.  Young, 

«  Reddal. 
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the  Jews 
prepare  for 
their  defence 

a  viii.  12. 
b   viii.    11;      Ps. 
Ixxi.  13.  24. 
"  What  a  folly  it 
is   to   dread   the 
thought    of 
throwing     away 
lite  at  once,  and 
yen  have   no  re- 
gard   to    throw- 
ing     it      away 
piecemeal."  — 
J.  Howe. 
c  S.  i>.  H'orlJ. 


the  Jew^s 
smite  their 
enemies 

a  2  8a.  iii.  1,  1 
Ch,  ill.  9  ;  Pr.  iv. 
18. 

"Liberty  con- 
sists ia  the 
power  of  doing 
that  which  ia 
permiltod  hy  the 
law." — CictTo. 

"  True  liberty 
consists  in  tlie 
privilege  of  en- 
joying our  own 
rights,  n^t  iu 
the  destruction 
of  the  rights 
of  othi'rs."  — 
fiticlurd. 


l-iO 
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B.C.  cir.  5:,)9.       our  faces  resolutely  toward  the  end  of  our  journey,  that  they  ara 
;  touched  with  celestial  light  and  we  breath  the  eternal  airs. 

6 — 11.  (6)  and  .  .  palace,  that  is  in  the  royal  quarter  of  the 
city.  (7 — 10)  the  .  .  Haman,'*  who  to  avenge  their  father  were 
prob.  foremost  of  the  attacking  party,  but  .  .  hand,  though 
lierniitted  by  the  decree  to  do  so.''  (11)  number  .  .  king,  who 
seems  surprised  at  the  result  of  the  conflict. 

Lift'  guarded  by  God. — Our  passage  through  life  is  like  that 
of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea.  Doubt  and  dark- 
ness are  before  us.  unless  God  enlighten  our  path  :  the  enemy 
presseth  upon  us  behind,  unless  God  check  his  pursuit  :  the 
waters  stand  in  heaps  on  each  hand  of  us  ;  if  they  open  a  path 
to  us,  it  is  through  the  word  of  His  power,  which  were  He  to 
recall,  the  water-flood  stands  ready  to  overflow  us,  the  deep  to 
swallow  us  up,  the  pit  to  shut  her  mouth  upon  us.  Amidst  perils, 
which  thus  encompass  us  round  on  every  side,  what  continual 
need  have  we  to  look  up  to  the  Almighty  for  aid  and  support ! " 

12 — 14.  (12)  men,  see  also  v.  15.  The  Jews  had  leave  to 
destroy  the  children,  now  what,  eto.,'^  note  the  confidence  of 
the  king  in  Esther's  judgment.  (18)  granted  .  .  decree,''  I.e.  to 
defend  themselves  if  again  attacked ;  this  she  saw  was  likely 
to  result  fr.  exasperation  of  the  Jews'  enemies,  let  .  .  gallows,'^ 
as  a  warning  to  unrighteous  plotters  ;  and  to  avoid  further 
bloodshed  by  this  sight  of  their  slain  leaders.  (14)  and  .  .  done, 
he  saw  the  wise  policy  of  this  request,  wh.  extended  only  tc 
Shushan  where  the  great  danger  lay. 

Life.-^ 

We  are  born  ;  we  laugh  ;  we  weep  ; 

We  love  ;  we  droop  ;  we  die  I 
Ah  !  wherefore  do  we  laugh  or  weep  ? 

Why  do  we  live  or  die  ? 
Who  knows  that  secret  deep  1 
Alas  !  not  I. 

Why  doth  the  violet  spring 

Unseen  by  human  eye  ? 
Why  do  the  radiant  seasons  bring 

Sweet  thoughts  that  quickly  fly  ! 
Why  do  our  fond  hearts  cling 

To  things  that  die  1 
We  toil  through  pain  and  wrong  ; 

We  fight — and  fly  ; 
We  love  ;  we  lose  ;  and  then,  ere  long, 

Stone-dead  we  lie. 
A  life  !  is  all  thy  song  : 

"  Endure  and — die  !  "<* 

15,  16.  (15)  for,  etc.,  so  Esther's  anticipations  were  verified; 
the  Jews  were  again  attacked  by  those  who  thought  their  liberty 
of  defence  was  but  for  a  day.  (iO)  but  .  .  Jews,  ^'?'<:'..this  was  on 
the  13th  day  of  the  month.  The  decree  was  not  renewed  fr.  the 
14th.  It  could  not  be  as  there  was  no  time  to  promulgate  it. 
laid  .  .  prey,  thus  showing  their  forbearance,  and  that  though 
they  were  captives  and  poor,  they  only  sought  to  defend  their 
lives. 

litody  for  Z;/>'.— Before  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run,  a  Chris- 
tian  soldier  said  to  his  comrade,  "  You  aie  detailed  to  go  to  the 


the  slauerhter 
m  Shushan 

0  V  II;  Job 
xviii.  19,  xxvii. 
1:!-15;  Ps.  xxi. 
10. 

6  viii.  11. 

"  Thp  pands  are 
Tjumb'i'd.  that 
make  up  my 
life;    here   must 

1  stay,  and  here 
my  life  must 
en<)."  —  Shake- 
speare. 

c  Tinrnson. 

the  Jews  in 
Phushan  to 
defend  them- 
selves a 
second  day 
o  V.  C.  vii.  '2. 
6  vi  i.  11. 
c  2  Si.  xxi.  6—9. 
-The      word 
lib-  riy  has  been 
falsely    used    by 
persons         who, 
being       degene- 
rately profligate 
in     private     life 
ami  mischievous 
in  public,  had  no 
hope  left  but  in 
foiueutiiig      dis- 
cord."— Tacitus. 
"Spiritual  liber- 
ty     consists     in 
freedom        from 
the  curse  of  the 
moral  law;  from 
the   s-ervitude  of 
tiie   ritual;  from 
the  love,  power, 
aTid  guilt  of  sin  ; 
from      the      do- 
minion   of     Sa- 
tan ;      from     the 
coi  lupti'in  of  the 
vorld  ;   from  the 
f»-ar  of  dfflth  and 
the      wrath      to 
C"  me." — ('.  Buck. 
d  II.  U'.  I'roiter. 

the  .''laug'hter 
in  the 
provinces 

"  To  d(j  whHt  we 
w  11  is  natuial 
liberty;  to  do 
w  b  fi  t  we  will 
coiisisietiily  with 
tlie  iuterests  of 
the  coiiiiiiunity 
to  wl'icli  we  be- 
loii;<    ia   civil  li- 
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front,  while  I  am  to  remain  with  the  bag-pfage.  Let  us  chang-e 
places.  Ill  g"o  front:  you  remain  in  camp."  ''What  for.'"* 
said  the  comrade.  "  Because  I  am  prepared  to  die.  I  think  ;  but 
you  are  not."  The  exchange  was  made.  The  thought  of  the 
eelf-.«acrifice  of  his  friend,  and  his  readiness  for  the  exposures  of 
life  or  the  realities  of  death,  led  the  unsaved  soldier  to  repentance 
and  a  like  preparation  for  life, 

17—19.  (17)  fourteenth  .  .  gladness,  while  their  country- 
men in  Shushan  were  still  fighting  for  their  lives.  (18)  fifteenth  . . 
gladness,  their  enemies  not  daring  to  renew  the  attack.  (IK; 
sending  .  .  another,*  mutual  congratulations  in  the  form  of 
presents. 

linfjht  moments. — Once  when  I  crossed  the  sea.  for  four  or  five 
days  we  were  unable  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  stars,  and  were 
without  an  observation.  We  were  running  straight  for  the 
Newfoundland  Banks,  and  were  extremely  anxious  to  learn  our 
whereabouts.  One  evening  just  enough  of  the  clouds  lifted  to 
show  through  the  rift  a  few  stars.  Our  captain,  who  seemed  to 
be  on  the  alert,  was  instantly  on  the  spot  to  take  his  observation  ; 
and  he  had  hardly  time  to  take  it  before  the  clouds  shut.  But 
he  had  got  it,  and  the  stars  could  not  get  it  back.  It  was 
enough  !  That  glimpse  of  heaven  told  him  where  he  was  on  the 
earth  !  The  clouds  shut  down  again,  but  it  could  not  rub  out 
his  calculations.  There  is  many  a  time,  while  making  your 
voyage  on  the  ocean  of  life,  that  a  star  shines  out.  It  is  visible 
only  a  moment ;  but  if  you  make  haste  you  can  catch  an  observa- 
tion, and  then  you  will  know  just  were  you  are,  and  you  can  sail 
on  with  trust  in  God,  and  with  the  guidance  of  that  silent 
monitor  that  points  the  invisible  way.  Then  take  these  hoirs 
of  vision,  thank  God  for  them,  and  use  them.* — The  true  eha- 
raeter  of  joy. — The  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  which  now  often 
usurps  his  name ;  that  trivial,  vanishing,  superficial  thing,  that 
only  gilds  the  apprehension,  and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soul.  It  was  not  the  mere  crackling  of  thorns,  a  sudden  blaze  of 
the  spirits,  the  exultation  of  a  tickled  fancy,  or  a  pleased  aiipetite. 
Joy  was  then  a  masculine  and  a  severe  thing ;  the  recreation  of 
the  judgment,  the  jubilee  of  reason.  It  was  the  result  of  a  real 
good,  suitably  applied.  It  commenced  upon  the  solidities  of 
truth,  and  the  substance  of  fruition.  It  did  not  run  out  \n  voice, 
or  undecent  eruptions ;  but  filled  the  soul,  as  God  does  the  uni- 
verse, silently,  and  without  noise.  It  was  refreshing,  but  com- 
posed ;  like  the  pleasantness  of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity 
of  age :  or  the  mirth  of  a  festival  managed  with  the  silence  of 
contemplation.* 

20—22.  (20)  and  .  .  things,  these  decrees,  and  the  letters 
following,  to  his  countrymen.  (21)  fourteenth  .  .  fifteenth, 
those  in  the  provinces  were  to  rejoice  with  their  brethren  in  the 
city  whose  two  days'  struggle  for  life  was  to  be  of  common 
interest.  (22)  gifts  ,  .  poor,"  whose  defenceless  state  exposed 
them  to  especial  danger  ;  and  being  the  larger  number  had  done 
good  service  in  the  struggle  by  making  common  cause  with  the 
more  wealthy.  Possibly  the  poor  of  the  enemy,  whose  fathers, 
husbands,  etc..  had  fallen,  were  not  forgotten. 
The  suddenne.'i.'i  of  joy. — 

A  thought  of  \0Y  that  rises  in  the  mind, 

Where  sadness  hath  been  sitting  many  an  hour  I 
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herty— thrit  is  ti 
say,  ttiR  only  li- 
berty to  he  ile- 
sired  in  a  st.ii<i 
of  civil  suoioty." 
—Pah'v. 


the  Jevrs 
hold  a  <-iay 
of  feastiniT 

a  v.22\  Ne  viii. 
10,  li. 

V.  10.  T.  Mor.r, 
173. 

"  What  is  our  life 
without  joy? 
Without  joy  we 
can  do  imthii^. 
We  arrt  1  ke  an 
iustruiafiit  out 
of  tune.  An  ia- 
struuieut  out  of 
tune,  it  yiel  is 
but  liar  h  iuu>i  •. 
Without  j'v  we 
are  a  member 
out  of  joint  We 
can  do  n  thitij; 
well  wi:hijur.  j  y, 
and  a  gool  c  u- 
seience.  which  is 
the  ground  ot 
joy"  -Sibbfs. 

b  H.  W.  Btecher. 

"  Weretuv  whole 
life  to  cmne  one 
heap  o*^  troubles, 
the  pleasures  of 
this  moment 
woula  suffice, 
and  sw^eete-i  all 
luy  griefs  with 
its  r  e  m  e  m- 
brance."-  Lee. 

"  Far  ben  ath  a 
soul  initnort:il  ia 
a  u.oi tal  j  ^y. ' — 
Young. 

b  R.  South. 


Mordecai 
appoints  a 
coinmemo  ra- 
ti ve  festival 

a  P-i.xxx.  1 1 ;  No. 
viii.  II. 

'•  (.'hri  tixn'^.  it  i.s 
you'  duty  not  only 
to  i>e  gi  od.  liMi  to 
shin<>:  atul,  ot  '.11 
th"  lights  wh  ch 
you  k  nlieon  the 
f ace.  joy  \r\ll 
\  reach  rarihoi*iout 
to  sou,    t^bera 
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troubled  mari- 
ners are  seeking 
the  Bhorr".  Even 
in  your  deepest 
griefp,  rejwice  in 
God.  As  waves 
phosphoresce,  let 
joys  flash  from 
the  swing  of  the 
sorrows  of  "your 
souls." —  Beecher. 
bCuldtr  Campbell. 

the  Jews 

obey 

Mordecai 

a  iii.  6,  7.' 

b  vr.  1 3,  14,  vii.  5, 

f.,  viii.  3.#. 
•'Covetousness 
Bvvel's  the  princi- 
pal 10  no  purpose, 
and  lessens  the 
use  to  all  pur- 
poses." —  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

'•  ii  you  do  not 
kt-ep  pride  out 
of  your  souls,  and 
j'our  souls  out  of 
pride,  God  will 
keep  your  souls 
out  of  heaven." — 
Dyer, 
c  Smith,  Dic.o/Bib. 


the  feast 
called  the 
feast  of 
Ptirim 

a  On  the  day  of 
the  F.,  the  13k.  of 
Esther  is  read. 
The  day  bef  — 
the  13th-is  called 
Esthers  fast.  See 
Josephux,  Ant.  x. 
6.  13;  nil  itorf. 
Sun.  Jvd.  cxxix.  ; 
Winer,  R.  IF.  fl.  ii. 
•2.S9;  Ja/in,  Anh. 
358  ;  Allen,  Juda- 
ism, 418. 

ft  C.  Simeon,  Af  A. 
vv.  27,  -28.  ff.  Wil- 
kinfion  ii.l05;  Bp. 
MevfTidge,  v.  52; 
G.  Aloberly,  324. 

c  H.  W.  Beecher. 


the  feast 
of  Purim 
confirmed 
by  Esther 

rt  viii.  10. 

\>  iv.  a,  i« 


A  thong-ht  of  joy,  that  comes  with  sudden  power, 
AVhen  least  the  welcome  guest  we  look  to  find  1 
AVho  sends  that  thought  ?     Whence  springs  it  1 

Like  the  wind, 
Its  passage  is  invisible  !     The  shower 
That  falls  is  seen  ;  the  lightning  o'er  the  bower 
Passes  with  fiery  wing,  and  leaves  behind 
Tlent  boughs  and  wither'd  buds  1     But  air  and  thought 
Come  and  depart  we  know  not  how  1     Be  sure 
From  heaven  the  solace  is  I '' 

23—25.  (23)  Jews  .  .  begun,  i.e.  in  the  keeping  of  the 
feast  they  had  instituted.  (24)  because,  etc..<^  the  reason,  a 
deliverance  never  to  be  forgotten.  Pur,  iii.  7.  (25)  but  .  . 
king,''  explaining  how  affairs  stood,  letters,  as  before  related, 
ref .  to  second  decree,  etc. 

The  areiirscd  name. — The  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  writing  on  the 
feast  of  Purim,  says  : — "  The  reader  [of  the  Book  of  Esther  in 
the  Jewish  synagogue]  translates  the  text,  as  he  goes  on,  into 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  place,  and  makes  comments  on 
particular  passages.  lie  reads  in  a  histrionic  manner,  suiting 
his  tones  and  gestures  to  the  changes  in  the  subject-matter. 
"When  he  conies  to  the  name  of  Haman.  the  whole  congregation 
cry  out,  '  May  his  name  be  blotted  out ; '  or,  '  Let  the  name  of 
the  ungodly  perish.'  At  the  same  time,  in  some  places,  the  boys 
who  are  present  make  a  great  noise  with  their  hands,  with 
mallets,  and  with  pieces  of  wood  or  stone,  on  which  they  have 
written  the  name  of  Haraan,  and  which  they  rub  together  so  as 
to  obliterate  the  writing."  « 

26-28.  (26)  Purim,  see  Intro,  letter,  v.  20.  (27) 
ordained,  etc.,"  incorporated  this  with  the  other  national 
feasts.  (28)  days  .  .  generation,  as  they  are,  in  all  lands,  to 
this  day. 

Tlic  feast  of  Pui'hn.~We  shall  consider- 
1.  The  occasion  on  which  it  was  instituted 
its  observance.  II.  The  end  and  reasons 
appointed.  It  doubtless  was  designed — 1. 
God's  goodness  to  them  ;  2.  As  an  incentive  to  love  and  serve 
Ilim  ;  8.  As  an  encouragement  to  trust  in  God.  Address — (I) 
Those  who  make  a  profession  of  religion  ;  (2)  Those  who  show 
hostility  to  the  people  of  God  ;  (3)  Those  who  in  the  midst  of  a 
persecuting  world  have  been  preserved.* 

Dangers  in  I'fr. — I  think  we  ought  to  buoy  for  ourselves  in  our 
course,  as  we  buoy  a  harbour.  Off  this  shoal  a  black  buoy  floats, 
and  says  to  those  who  sail  by,  as  plainly  as  if  it  spoke  in  all 
languages,  "  Keep  to  the  right  here  ;  "  and  over  against  it  floats 
another,  and  says,  "  Keep  to  the  left  here."  Now,  in  life's 
ocean,  wherever  we  know  the  quicksands  are,  wherever  we  have 
once  been  stranded,  let  us  sink  the  buoy  and  anchor  of  memory, 
and  keep  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  the  shoal  may  be.<' 

29—32.  (29)  Esther  .  .  Purim,"  this  not  a  Persian  decree, 
Avould  have  force  as  coming  fr.  a  Jewess  in  high  authority. 
(.30)  words  .  .  truth,  congratulations.  (31)  matters  .  .  cry,* 
not  only  was  the  deliverance  to  be  remembered,  but  also  those 
religions  acts  by  wh.  it  was  preceded.  (32)  decree,  v.  29. 
written  .  .  book,  this  Book  of  Esther. 


I.  The  feast  itself. 

2.  The  manner  of 

for   which   it   was 

As   a  memorial  of 
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A  pacific  minister. — Geor^^e  "Wishart,  one  of  the  first  Scottish 
martyrs  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  being  desired  to  preach 
on  the  Lords-dav  in  the  church  of  Mauchline.  went  thither  with 
that  design  ;  but  the  sheriff  of  Ayr  had.  in  the  night  time,  put  a 
garrison  of  soldiers  into  the  church  to  keep  him  out.  Hugh 
Campbell,  of  Kiiizeancleugh,  with  others  in  the  parish,  were 
exceedingly  offended  at  this  impiety,  and  would  have  entered 
tbo  church  by  force  ;  but  Wi-shart  would  not  sufft^r  it,  saying, 
"  Brethren,  it  is  the  word  of  ])eace  which  I  preach  unto  you  ; 
the  blood  of  no  man  shall  be  shed  for  it  this  day.  Jesus  Christ 
is  as  mighty  in  the  fields  as  in  the  church,  and  He  Himself, 
while  He  lived  in  the  flesh,  preached  oftener  in  the  desert  and 
on  the  sea-side,  than  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem."  Upon  this 
the  people  were  appeased,  and  went  with  him  to  the  edge  of  a 
moor,  on  the  south-west  of  Mauchline,  where,  having  placed 
himself  upon  a  mound  of  earth,  he  preached  to  a  great  multi- 
tude. He  continued  speaking  for  more  than  three  hours.  God 
working  wondrously  by  him.  insomuch  that  Laurence  Ranken. 
the  Laird  of  Shield,  a  very  profane  person,  was  converted  by  his 
discourse.  The  tears  ran  from  his  eyes,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  present ;  and  the  whole  of  his  after  life  witnessed  that  his 
profession  was  without  hypocrLsj.* 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

1—3.  (1)  tribute,  to  replenish  his  exchequer ;  perh.  to  pro- 
vide means  to  repel  the  Greek  invasion  under  Cimon."  land  .  . 
see,  either  all  his  dominions,  or  those  especially  threatened. 
(2)  written  ,  .  Persia,  when,  prob.,  this  [>k.  of  Esther  was  ex- 
tracted, sec  Intro.  (H)  next,**  as  grand  vizier,  or  prime  minister, 
accepted,  favourably  regarded,  as  their  leading  and  representa- 
tive man.  seeking"  .  .  people,"  by  his  influence  making  their 
property  secure,  and  their  trading  safe,  and  .  .  seed,  seeking 
for  them  immunity  fr.  danger. 

Anciiut  chro/iiclcs.—^lauj  corroborative  and  illustrative  anec- 
dotes might  be  adduced,  not  only  from  the  ancient  accounts  of 
Persia,  but  from  the  usages  of  other  Oriental  nations.  Two  or 
three  of  the  shortest  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  Hero- 
dotus, in  describing  the  review  made  by  Xerxes  of  his  vast  army, 
states  that  he  was  attended  by  secretaries,  who  ^^Tote  down  the 
answers  which  he  received  to  the  various  questions  which  he  put 
as  he  rode  along  the  ranks  in  his  chariot  (vii.  lOU).  The  same 
historian  represents  this  monarch  as  seated  on  Mount  ^galeos.  to 
view  the  battle  of  Salamis.  and  whenever  he  saw  any  one  of  his 
own  peo]ile  di.s])laying  peculiar  valour  in  the  fight  he  inquired 
about  him.  and  the  secretaries  in  attendance  made  a  note  of  the 
answer,  which  usually  specified  the  name  and  city  of  the  person 
whose  deed  had  attracted  the  royal  notice  (viii.  9'i)-  There  is  no 
very  distinct  notice  of  the  attendance  of  secretaries  at  the  royal 
feasts  ;  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  called  when  anything 
occurred  for  them  to  record— at  least,  at  the  private  meals  of  the 
king  ;  but  it  appears  that  they  attended  at  public  feasts.  The 
travellers  of  the  middle  age,  in  their  ampler  descriptions  of  the 
Btate  of  the  INIongol  emi>eror,  tell  us  that  when  he  dined  four 
secretaries  were  seated  under  his  table  to  write  down  his  words — 
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r.  31.  Bp.  An- 
dre wes,  iv.  3S5. 

"  He  that  takes 
his  full  lif>eriy  in 
what  he  nay, 
Hhall  repent  him: 
how  much  luore 
in  what  he  should 
not  ?  I  never  read 
of  a''hristianthat 
repented  him  of 
too  little  wiirldly 
delight.  The 
sure-<t  course  I 
have^tillfoandin 
all  earthly  plea- 
sures, is  to  rise 
with  an  appetite, 
and  to  be  satis- 
flel  with  a  little." 
— bishop  Hall. 

c  Dr.  Cheever. 


B.O.  cir.  498. 

the  advance' 
ment  and 
policy  of 
Mordecai 

a  B.C.  470—469. 
Serj  liiod.  .'itr.  xi. 
till— 62;  Plutarch, 
Vit.  Cimoii ;  Fri- 
deaux,  Conn.  B.C. 
470. 

6  Ge.  xli.  40;  2 
Ch.  xxviii.  7. 

c  Ne.  ii.  10;  Ps. 
cxxii.  8,  9. 

'•This  is  a  ^eat 
fault  in  a  chro- 
iKiloger,  to  turn 
paia-iite;  an  ab- 
'olutd  historian 
should  be  in  fear 
of  none ;  neith-r 
should  he  write 
anything  more 
than  truth,  for 
friendship,  or 
else  for  hate;  but 
keep  himself 
equal  and  con- 
stant in  all  his 
discourse  s." 
— LiHfUa. 


Esther's  tomb. — 
'•On  passing 
through  tha 
little  portal,  wh. 
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ESTHER. 


[Cap.x.i— a 


B.O.  dr.  4118. 

we  did  in  an 
almost  doubled 
position,  we 
entered  a  small 
aichel  chamber, 
in  whii'h  are 
St  en  ihe  graves 
of  several  rabbis. 
H  a  V  i  n  g  t  r  n  d 
lightly  by  their 
graves,  a  steoud 
door  of  BUih 
very  confined 
dimensions  pre- 
sent<^d  itself  at 
the  end  of  this 
vestibule,  that  we 
were  t-nnstrained 
to  enter  it  on  our 
haiidsand  knees, 
and  then,  stand- 
ing up,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a 
larger  chamber, 
to  which  apper- 
tained the  dome. 
Immediately 
under  its  con- 
cave, stand  two 
sarcophatri, 
made  of  a  very 
dark  wood 
carved  with 
greit  intricaey 
(f  pattern,  and 
richness  of 
iwisted  orna- 
n  ent,  with  a  line 
of  inscription  in 
Hebrew,  running 
ronnd  the  upper 
ledge  of  each. 
Many  other  in- 
scriptions, in  the 
same  language, 
are  cut  on  the 
walls,  whilrt  one 
of  the  oldest  anti 
quity,  en  2  raved 
on  a  slab  of 
whit;  niarV)le,  is 
let  into  the  wall 
itnelf.  The  priest 
as^llred  mo  it 
had  beenrescneii 
from  ihe  ruins  of 
the  first  edifice, 
fit  its  demolition 
by  the  Tartars ; 
and,  with  the 
sarcophagi 
themselves,  was 
preseived  on  the 
same  c  n  n  s  e- 
cratcd  spot."  — 
'''  R.  K.  PoHer. 

r.  Kiito. 

Jir  R.K.Potter. 


which  he  miuht  never  revoke  (Tlanking-'s  iri.ftonrnl  Jlr-fearcJie.?, 
p.  7'^).  As  the  king-'s  word  was  also  an  unalterable  law  among" 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  may  infer  a  similar  usag'e.  These 
facts  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  materials  were 
collected.  Perhaps  the  final  preparation  was  not  unlike  that  in 
Abyssinia,  as  described  by  Bruce  : — The  king-  has  near  his  person 
an  officer  who  is  meant  to  be  his  historiographer  :  he  is  also 
keeper  of  his  seal,  and  is  obliged  to  make  a  journal  of  the  king's 
actions,  good  and  bad,  without  comment  of  his  own  upon  them. 
This,  when  the  king  dies,  or  at  least  soon  after,  is  delive'  ed  to 
the  council,  who  read  it  over,  and  erase  everything  falsf  in  it, 
whilst  they  supply  every  material  fact  which  may  ho  /e  been 
omitted,  whether  purposely  or  not.  Bruce's  editor  (Dr.  A  Murray) 
observes  that  the  •'  complete  chronicle  of  a  reign.  writtt/Cn  by  the 
king's  historiographer,  contains  all  the  remarkable  transactions 
at  court  during  every  day  in  the  month  througho)  t  the  whole 
year."'" — T/i/'  tomb  of  E.sfhcr  and  Mordrcal. — Sir  J  jhn  Malcolm 
tells  us  that  the  sepulchre  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  stands  near  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Hamadan.  It  is  a  square  building,  terminated 
by  a  dome,  with  an  inscription  in  Hebrew  upon  it,  translated  and 
sent  to  him  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  late  ambnssadcr  to  the  court  of 
Persia.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Thursday,  fifteenth  of  the  month 
Adar,  in  the  year  4474  from  the  creation  of  the  v/orld,  was  finished 
the  building  of  this  temple  over  the  graveii  of  Mordecai  and 
Esther  by  the  hands  of  the  good-hearted  brothers,  Elias  and  Samuel, 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  Ishmael  of  Kashan."  This  tomb  is 
regarded  by  all  the  Jews  who  yet  exist  in  the  empire  as  a  place  of 
particular  sanctity ;  and  pilgrimages  are  still  made  to  it  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  same  spirit  of  holy  penitence  with 
which,  in  farmer  times,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  Jerusalem. 
Being  desirou.?  of  visiting  a  place  which  Christians  cannot  view 
without  reverence.  I  sent  to  request  ffiat  favour  of  the  priest 
under  whose  care  it  is  preserved.  He  came  to  me  immediately  on 
my  message,  and  seemed  pleased  with  the  respect  manifested  to- 
wards the  ancient  people  of  his  nation,  in  the  manner  with  which 
I  asked  to  be  admitted  to  their  shrine.  I  accompanied  the  priest 
through  the  town,  over  much  ruin  and  rubbish,  to  an  enclosed 
piece  of  ground,  rather  more  elevated  than  any  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  In  the  centre  was  the  Jewish  tomb  ;  a  square  building 
of  brick,  of  a  mosque-like  form,  with  a  rather  elongated  dome 
at  the  top  ;  the  whole  seems  in  a  very  decaying  state  :  falling 
fast  to  the  mouldered  condition  of  some  wall-fragments  around, 
which,  in  former  times,  had  been  connected  with,  and  extended 
the  consequence  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  The  door  that  admitted 
us  into  the  tomb  is,  in  the  ancient  sepulchral  fashion  of  the 
country,  very  small  ;  consisting  of  a  single  stone  of  great  thick- 
ness, .and  turning  on  its  own  pivots  from  one  side.  Its  key  is 
always  in  possession  of  the  head  of  the  Jews  resident  at  Hama- 
Idan  :  and  doubtless  has  been  so  preserved,  from  the  time  of  the 
holy  pair's  interment,  when  the  grateful  sons  of  the  captivity, 
I  whose  lives  they  had  rescued  from  universal  massacre,  first  erected 
I  a  monument  over  the  remains  of  their  benefactors,  and  obeyed 
ithe  ordinance  of  gratitude,  in  making  the  anniversary  of  their 
I  preservation  a  lasting  memorial  of  heaven's  mercy,  and  the  just 
faith  of  Esther  and  Mordecai.*' 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 


▼OL.  V.     O  T . 


fiiirobttcttcn. 


I.  Title.  So  called  fr.  name  of  the  patriarcli  whose  life  and  experience  it 
narrates.  II.  Author.  Opinion  much  divided.  Some  (as  Lightfoot,  f r.  erroneous 
version  of  xxxii.  16,  17)  say  Elihu  ;  some  {Ilqeii)  a  descendant  of  Elihu  ;  some 
(as  Luther^  Grotins,  and  Docderle'in),  Solomon  ;  and  some  (as  Hnet,  Kennicott, 
Heath,  Bp.  Warhurton,  and  Dr.  Good)  say  Moses.  This  is  the  more  generally 
received  view  ;  but  see  Ahi).  Marjee  (Dis.  on  Atonement,  ii.  63 — 80).  In  opp.  to 
this  theory  (1)  characters  of  antiq.  place  the  bk.  many  cents,  bef.  time  of  Moses. 
(2)  There  is  total  absence  of  any  allusion  to  manners,  customs,  and  hist,  of 
Israel.  (3)  The  style  of  Job  (as  observed  by  Bp'.  Lon-tli)  is  very  dif.  fr.  poetical 
style  of  Moses.  Some  eminent  authorities  {Sehiiltens,  Peters,  Dr.  Hales, 
Bp.  Tondine,  Bp.  LowtJi)  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by  Job  himself,  or  a 
contemporary.  III.  Time.  The  period  in  wh.  Job  lived  has  occasioned  much 
discussion.  Prob.  this  was  earlier  than  Abraham.  If  so,  this  bk.  may  be  read 
betw.  caps.  xi.  and  xii.  of  Gen.  Several  things  strengthen  this  view.  (1)  The 
long  life  of  Job, — 200  yrs.  (2)  Absence  of  all  ref.  to  Israelitish  affairs.  (3) 
No  ref.  to  destr.  of  cities  of  the  plain,  of  wh.  Job,  had  he  lived  after  that  event, 
must  have  heard.  (4'»  )aly  one  form  of  idolatry,  and  that  the  most  anc,  the 
worship  of  heavenly  t>AUes,  is  mentioned, — xxxi.  26 — 28.  (5)  Manners  and 
customs  are  those  of  sClC.  patriatchs.  (6)  Job's  religion  is  like  that  of  the 
patriarchs,  one  of  sacrifices  without  priests,  etc.  (7)  Dr.  Hales  uses  an  argu- 
ment founded  on  astronomy — on  ix.  9,  and  xxxviii.  31,  32— to  show  that  the 
time  of  the  bk.  is  B.C.  2130  or  ab.  184  yrs.  bef.  birth  of  Abraham.  IV.  Style. 
Poetical  {see  note  on  i.  1).  Even  "  the  very  existence  of  Job  as  a  real  person  has 
been  questioned,  but  without  reason.  He  is  classed  in  the  0.  T.  (Ez.  xiv.  14) 
with  Noah  and  Dan.;  and  alluded  to  in  the  N.  T.  (Ja.  v.  11)  in  terms  wh.  forbid 
the  supposition  of  the  history  being  mythical.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
in  the  main,  the  narrative  is  one  of  facts."— (X?iftf;t).  V.  Scope.  The  precise 
object  much  controverted.  Mercenary  selfishness,  charged  against  Job  (i.), 
is  disproved  in  the  end.  Job  believes  that  what  God  does  is  right ;  and  resolves 
to  trust  Him  (xix.  23 — 26).  Thus  the  nature  of  real  faith,  and  true  piety, 
in  every  age  are  illustrated.  The  providence  of  God  in  its  inscrutableness  and 
mercy,  and  the  glory  of  the  Divine  attributes,  are  set  forth  in  unrivalled 
magnificence.  "  It  also  illus.  human  depravity  (^xxxiii.  8,  9,  xxxiv.  5,  9,  35), 
exhibits  faith  in  a  coming  Redeemer  and  a  future  life  (xix.  25—28),  speaks  of 
sacrifice  as  the  appointed  means  of  acceptance  (i.  5,  xlii.  9,  xxxiii.  23 — 28),  and 
shoAvs  the  benefit  of  intercessory  prayer  (xlii.  8,  9).  Not  all,  of  course,  that  even 
Job  said  in  these  discussions,  is  to  be  commended.  The  principles  advanced  are 
sometimes  erroneous,  and  sometimes  also  the  conclusions.  Inspiration  describes 
accurately  what  was  said  or  done,  without  necessarilj  sanctioning^  either." — 
Angn»» 


^pnopsis. 


(Aceordinff  to  Koyes.) 
L— Historical  introduction  {proie).A.,  ii. 

II.— Controversy  in  verse iii.— xlii.  7 

1.  First  series. 

(a)  Speech  of  Eliphaz iv.,  v. 

(6)  Answer  of  Job vi.,  vii. 

(c)  Speech  of  Bildad ^.^ viii. 

(cf)  Answer  of  Job  ix.,  x. 

(e)  Speech  of  Zophar xi. 

if)  Answer  of  Job xii.,  xiil,  xiv. 

5.  Second  series. 

(a)  Speech  of  Eliphaz xv. 

(b)  Answer  of  Job ,....xvi.,  xvii. 

(«)  Speech  of  Bildad  xviil. 

(<f)  A^nswerof  Job  xix. 

(«)  Speech  of  Zophar xx. 

(/)  Answer  of  Job  „„, xxi. 

8.  Third  series, 

(a)  Speech  of  Elipbaz xxii. 

(6)  Answer  of  Job xxiii.,  xxiv. 

(c)  Speech  of  Bildad xxv. 

(d)  Answer  of  Job xxvi— xxxi. 

4.  The  judgment  of  Elihu xxxii.— xxxvii. 

6.  The  speech  of  the  Deity... xxx viii. — xlii.  7 

IIL— The  conclusion  {prose)...UL  7  to  end. 


(According  to  Hornt.) 

PAET  I.— Exordium. 

Sect.  1.  Joo's  circumstances    i.  1 — * 

Sect.  2.  First  tiial i.  7—22 

Sect.  3.  Second  trial ii.  1—10 

PART  IL— First  dialog-ue  iii.— xiv. 

Sect.  1.  Job's  comp'aint   iii. 

Sect.  2.  Speech  of  Eliphaz iv.,  T. 

Sect.  3.  Job's  reply vi.,vii. 

Sett.  4.  Bildad's  argument  .,» viii. 

Sect.  5.  Job's  rejoinder  ix.,  x. 

Sect.  6.  Zophar's  exhortation xi. 

Sect.  7.  Job's  retort  xii.— xiv. 

PART  III.— Second  dialogrue. 

Sect.  1.  Eliphaz's  accusation xv. 

Sect.  2.  Job's  reply   xvi.,  xvii. 

Sect.  3.  Bildad  recapitulates xviii. 

Sect.  4.  Job's  appeal  xix. 

Sect.  5.  Zophar  and  Job   xx.,  xxi. 

PART  IV.— Third  dialogue. 

Sect.  1.  Eliphaz  resumes xxii. 

Sect.  2.  Job  replies   xxiii.,  xxiv. 

Sect.  3.  Bildad  rejoins  xxv. 

Sect.  4.  Job  answers    xxvi. — xxxi. 

PART  v.— Eliliu's  summary xxxii.— 

xxxvii. 

PART  VI.— Conclusion. 

Sect.  1.  Jehovah's  judgment xxxvii.— xii. 

Sect.  2.  Job's  submission  xlii.  1—10 

Sect.  3.  Job's  restoration,  etc.* xlii.  11—17 


•  Dr.  Hales  is  of  opin'on  that  the  last  six  verses  (which  particularine  the  incrense  of  Job's 
family,  the  names  of  his  daughters  who,  ace.  to  primitive  usage,  were  made  co-hcirepses  with 
their  brothers,  together  with  the  number  of  years  during  wh.  he  survived  his  trial)  form  an 
appendix,  wh.  was  prob.  added  in  later  times  fr.  tradition,  either  by  Moses,  who  resided  so  long 
in  his  neighbourhood,  or  by  Samuel,  or  by  the  person  (whoever  he  was)  that  introduced  the 
book  into  ihe  sacred  cjinon  (See  Bales'"  Analysis  tuf  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  bk.  L  p.  101). 
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JOB. 


[Cap.  i.  1—5. 


B.C.  dr.  1520. 

Job's 
prosperity 

a  •  Tlie  mention 
of  1  is  name  and 
place  where  he 
liveil,  shows  that 
the  writer  meant 
to  affirm  tijat 
there  was  in  fact 
Riich  a  man." — 
Bornes. 

h  Kaluch.  Com.  on 
Gen.  -iS-S— 6.  f-"ee 
»ls  .  appendix  to 
Dr'itzxch,  li.  The 
I-XX.  has  Ausi- 
fis  in  place  of 
IIz,  and  Ptole- 
my {\.  19) speaks 
of  a  trihe  ^Esitge 
in  N.  part  of 
desert  of  AraViia, 
near  the  Eu- 
phiates, 

c  Primary  ruean- 
irig,  aC3.  to  Gexe- 
nii'.f.  is  puffing  at 
one,  as  in  anger 
or  i-corn. 
V.  I.  ./.  Ely,Wint. 
Int.  hi. 

'•  All  old  man 
once  said.  When 
I  was  young  I 
WHS  pool':  when 
oM  I  ))ecame 
rich ;  but  in  each 
cnndit'onT  found 
d  i<ay)pnintment. 
When  the  facul- 
ties of  enjoy- 
ment were,  I  had 
not  the  means ; 
wlen  the  means 
i-ame,  the  facul- 
ties were  gone." 
— Anon. 

d  T.  Carlyle. 


Job's  piety 

a  !)r.  (lood;   Tin- 
(i  ''. 

h  The  f-ame  word 
is  used  for  6'e.s.', 
Ill-  here  for  curse. 
Dr.  (4ood  thinks 
it  sh'uld  ahvM,\  s 
h  ■  trans,  blest. 
But  this  wtuld 
be  dif.  in  such 
pass,  as  1  Ki.xxi, 
in. 
ft'.  4,5,  H.Smith, 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST, 

1—3.'  (1)  there  .  .  man,«  not  a  poetic  or  imag-inary  person. 
Uz/  locality  much  debated.  Prob.  betw.  Idumsea  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  word  prob.  sig./rr/<76' Zaw<^.  Job,  i.e.  one  per- 
secuted.<^  perfect,  his  moral  character  was  proportionate,  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  (2)  born  .  .  daughters,  names  not 
given.  The  Chaldee  says  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Dinah.  (3) 
substance,  or  cattle,  was  .  .  sheep,  large  flocks  com.  in  E. 
camels,  Tojncs.  i.  16.  five  .  .  oxen,  sug.  that  Job  tilled  the 
soil,  five  .  .  asses,  esp.  useful  for  their  supply  of  milk. 
household,  following,  retainers,  tribe,  greatest,  in  wealth, 
influence,  honour. 

A  r/ood  vian  in  ffrcat  2n'o.sj)erify. — Here  is— I.  A  good  man.  1. 
In  relation  to  his  general  conduct,  he  was  upright ;  2.  In  rela- 
tion to  his  God.  he  was  devout ;  3.  In  relation  to  evil,  he  was  an 
apostate,  he  eschewed  evil ;  4.  In  relation  to  his  family,  he  was  a 
priest.  II.  Here  is  a  good  man  very  prosperous.  1.  He  waa 
prosperous  as  a  father;  2.  As  a  farmer  ;  3.  As  a  citizen.  Learn — 
( 1 )  That  good  men  in  great  prosperity  is  what  antecedently  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  everywhere  in  the  world  ;  (2)  That  a 
good  man  in  great  prosperity  is  not  a  common  scene  in  human 
life. 

The  Book,  of  Job. — I  call  that,  apart  from  all  theories  about  it, 
one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  written  with  pen.  One  feels, 
indeed,  as  if  it  were  not  Hebrew  ;  such  a  noble  universality, 
different  f?om  noble  patriotism,  or  sectarianism,  reigns  in  it.  A 
noble  Lvjok  I  all  men's  book  !  It  is  our  first,  oldest  statement  of 
i  the  never-ending  problem,  man's  destiny,  and  God's  ways  with 
him  here  in  this  earth.  And  all  in  such  free  flowing  outlines ; 
grand  in  its  sincerity,  in  its  simplicity,  in  its  epic  melody,  and 
repose  of  reconcilement.  There  is  the  seeing  eye,  the  mildly 
understanding  heart.  So  true  every  way ;  true  eyesight  and 
vision  for  all  things  ;  material  things  no  less  than  spiritual :  the 
horse,—"  hast  Thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ?" — "  he  laughs 
at  the  shaking  of  the  spear  !"  Such  living  likenesses  were  never 
since  drawn.  Sublime  sorrow,  sublime  reconciliation :  oldest 
choral  melody,  as  of  the  heart  of  mankind  ;  so  soft  and  great ;  as 
the  summer  midnight,  as  the  world  with  its  seas  and  stars  I 
There  is  nothing  written,  I  think,  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  of 
equal  literary  merit.*' 

4,  5.    (4)   feasted,  banqueted."     every  . .  day,  ea.  in  his 
j  turn,  entertained  the  rest,     sent  .  .  sisters,  who  had  no  sepa- 
rate house  of  their  own.     to  .  .  them,    the  presence  of  their 
i  sisters,  and  for  this  purpose,  shows  that  these  feasts  were  not 
j  riotous  revelries.     (5)  when  .  .  about,  when  the  circle  of  feasts 
i  was  finished,     sent  .  .  them,  these  social  meetings  were  closed 
i  by  a  religious  gathering  in  Job's  house,     have  .  .  hearts,^  he 
had  no  proof  that  they  had  done  so.      It  was  pdssible  that  in  the 
mirth  of  the  feast  they  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  holiness. 
thus  .  .  continually,    seeking   pardon   for  possible  as  well  aa 
known  sin,  as  often  as  ea   circle  of  feasting  was  completed. 
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Johii  anxhty  for  ki.t  children. — Notice — I.  His  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  his  family.  Consider  his  act  as — I .  One  of  magisterial 
authority  ;  2.  Of  parental  love.  The  peculiarity  of  his  conduct 
naturally  leads  u ',  to  inquire  into — II.  The  grounds  and  reasons 
of  it.  It  was  founded  on  Job's  views — 1.  Of  the  extreme  de- 
]  ravity  of  our  nature  ;  2.  The  corrupt  tendency  of  carnal  mirth  ; 
'?>.  The  universal  need  of  an  atonement.  I^et  us  learn  from 
hence — (1)  To  exercise  a  jealousy  over  ourselves;  (2)  To  seek 
above  all  things  the  eternal  welfare  of  our  children.^ 

Parental  anxiety. — The  anxiety  of  George  III.  for  the  welfare 
and  health  of  his  children  was  once  exemplified  in  the  following 
interesting  manner  :— Soon  after  the  young  princes  went  abroad, 
he  was  talking  jocosely  with  a  Scottish  lady  about  her  native 
country.  On  a  sudden,  she  observed  that  he  became  absorbed  in 
thought ;  and,  supposing  him  reflecting  on  something  that  had 
been  said  in  conversation,  remarked,  "  Your  majesty,  I  presume, 
is  thinking  of  my  country."  He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and, 
dropping  a  tear,  said. ''  I  was  entreating  God  to  protect  and  bless 
my  dear  boys." — Advice  to  parent.'i. — Things  which  parents  may 
inculcate  upon  themselves  and  their  children,  without  fear  of 
excess : — 1 .  Neatness  and  propriety  in  dress,  having  reference  to 
occasion  and  the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  2.  Politeness ; 
paying  due  regard  to  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  others.  3.  Cood- 
humour.  4.  Cheerfulness.  5.  Justice  in  respect  to  the  property, 
character,  and  feelings  of  others.  6.  Cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  and  vindication  of  truth.  7.  Wisdom  ; 
the  skill  to  avoid  vice  and  misfortune,  and  to  attain  virtue  and 
Buccess.  8.  Self-control ;  the  power  to  restrain  ouuself  from 
acts  of  imprudence,  vice,  and  folly ;  the  power  to  compel  one- 
self to  do  what  is  required  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right 
way.  9.  Moral  courage ;  the  power  to  resist  fashionable  errors ; 
to  maintain  unpopular  truth :  to  show  symi^athy.  kindness,  and 
humanity  towaixi  the  unfortunate,  the  humble  and  the  poor,  even 
where  it  may  threaten  momentary  contempt.  10.  Consistency, 
without  obstinacy.  11.  Charity  in  all  its  forms.  12.  Excellence 
in  the  profession  or  pursuit  to  which  a  person  devotes  himself, 
accompanied  by  equity  and  modesty.  Things  which  parents 
sliould  repress  in  themselves  and  their  children  : — 1.  Display  of 
all  kinds,  in  dress,  equipage,  manners,  accomplishments,  talents, 
wit,  personal  beauty,  jwwer  and  wealth.  2.  Great  riches,  rank, 
station,  office,  as  instruments  of  selfish  gratification  and  pride. 

3.  Exclusiveness,  by  which  persons  affect  to  be  of  a  superior  caste. 

4.  That  assumed  superiority  of  taste  which  displays  itself  in 
hyi^ercritical  discontent.  5.  That  pretendedly  superior  sagacity 
which  imputes  bad  motives  as  the  source  of  good  actions.  6. 
That  cunning  which  would  make  dupes  of  mankind.** 

6,  7.  (6)  when  .  .  God,  angels.«  came  .  .  Lord,  to  give 
ace.  of  their  ministry.*  Satan,  the  adversary."  One  who  lies 
in  wait,  came  .  .  them,  forced  to  come  as  one  in  subjection. 
(7)  Lord  .  .  thou?  a  similar  question  may  have  been  asked  of 
the  sons  of  God.  going-  .  .  fro,  lit.  hurrying  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
walking  .  .  it,  investigating  human  affairs. 

Satan  amoufj  the  any  els. — I.  Can  we  in  any  way  realise  the 
scene  ?  II.  Here,  then,  we  have  next  the  Scriptural  idea  of 
Satan.  The  response  of  the  Evil  One  to  his  Almighty  questioner 
distinctly  expresses — 1.  Indifference  ;    2.  Unbelief  ;    3.  Cruelty  ; 
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401  ;  C.  W'luatlty, 
i.  1 ;  Dr.  .Stennett, 
ii.  2S2. 

r.  5.  Or.  ./.  /for- 
ten,  77;  H/i.  .S7/f 
riilon,  i.  26.".;  /tp. 
Ournett.  bis 
Job,  313;  Bi>. 
kon,  ii.  4.02 
Arnold  123. 


on 

hr- 

T. 


c  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

"I  have  beeu 
thinking  of  many 
expressioasof 
Rutherford's  this 
morning,  beior« 
1  was  up.  I  feel 
one,  ihehurdenof 
the  soug :  '  I  lay 
my  head  to  rest 
on  the  bosom  of 
Omnipoten  ce.* 
While  I  can  keep 
bold  of  this,  it 
shall  be  a  flne 
day,  whether  it 
rains,  h  vils,  or 
shines." — CtcU. 

Questions  for  Pa- 
rt^its.  —  Do  yoii 
pray  fnr  j'our 
children  earn<st- 
ly,  constantly, 
believingly  ?  Do 
you  teach  your 
children  per- 
jBeveringiy, 
unwearied  1  y, 
lovingly  ?  Do 
ycu  watch  your 
children  tender- 
ly, patiently,  so- 
lemnly? Do  you 
make  c  o  m- 
panions  of  your 
children,  that 
they  may  walk 
in  your  ways,  as 
you  are  walking 
in  the  ways  of 
God? 

d  S.  O.  Goodrich. 


the  sons 
of  God 
appear 
before  Him 
a  .x.vxviii.  7;  1  Ki. 
xxii.  1!>. 
b  de.  i.  14. 
c  xxi.  1 ;  Z  'c.  ilL 
1;  Re.  xii   y.  10. 
r.  6      St.  .Ahgiu- 
tine.  Op.   vii.  72; 
T.    Bhickley,     iil, 
2o6. 
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r  rir.  Thomas. 
•■  -Htan  knows 
what  orders  thou 
keepest  in  thy 
h  juseand  closet; 
uud  though  he 
hath  not  a  key  to 
thy  heart,  yet  he 
<  an  stand  in  the 
next  room  to  it 
and  liqhtly  hear 
what  is  whi-per- 
o  d  t  h  e  re.  He 
hunts  the  Chris- 
tian by  the  scent 
of  his  own  feet, 
and  if  once  he 
doth  smell  which 
way  thy  heart 
inclines,  he 
knows  how  to 
take  the  hint." — 
A  Divine  of  the 
SeveTiiee/ith  Cen- 
tu7-y. 

e  Dr.  Boothroycl. 

"The  main  care 
and  most  offici- 
ous endeavours 
of  these  blessed 
siJrit-«  are  em- 
ployed about  the 
belter  part,  the 
soul— in  the  in- 
stilling of  go  d 
motions ;  e  n- 
lightening  the 
understan  ding, 
repelling  of 
temptations,  fur- 
thering our  op- 
portun  i  t  i  e  8  of 
good,  preventing 
occasions  of  sii>, 
comforting  our 
sorrows ;  quick- 
ening our  dul- 
ness,  encourag- 
ing our  weak- 
ness :  and  lastly, 
after  all  careful 
attendance  here 
below,  conveying 
the  souls  of  their 
charge  to  their 
glory,  and  pre- 
senting them  to 
thehands  of  their 
faithful  Creator." 
—Bp.  Hall. 

"Millions  of 
spiritual  crea- 
tures walk  the 
earth  unseen, 
both  when  we 
Bleep  and  when 
we  wake." — Mil- 
km. 


4.  Limitation.—^.  P.  Hood. —  The  foe  of  foes. — We  have  here^ 
1.  A  figurative  representation  of  the  Eternal  and  His  spiritual 
kingdom  ;  2.  A  remarkable  meeting  of  the  Great  God  and  some 
of  His  intelligent  creatures.  The  passage  teaches  several  things 
concerning  the  Evil  One.  I.  That  he  has  a  personal  existence. 
1.  This  existence  is  suggested  by  reason  ;  2,  It  is  confirmed  by 
human  history  ;  3.  It  is  declared  in  the  Bible.  II.  That  he  is  an 
intruder  in  the  sacred  presence.  III.  That  he  is  amenable  to  the 
Eternal.  This — 1.  Although  he  is  so  great ;  2.  Although  so  wicked. 
IV.  That  he  is  a  vagrant  in  the  universe.  The  language  implies — ■ 
1.  Homelessness  ;  2.  Zealousness.  V.  That  he  is  a  slanderer  of  the 
good.     VI.  That  he  is  a  slave  of  the  Infinite.** 

The  sons  of  God  before  Jehovah. — To  represent  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  manner  in 
which  He  administers  its  affairs,  the  Holy  Scriptures  borrow 
images  from  what  obtains  among  men.  Hence  Jehovah  is 
spoken  of  as  sitting  upon  His  throne,  attended  by  the  different 
orders  of  servants,  to  whom  are  allotted  various  offices  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  His  providential  empire.  So  Isa,  vi.  1  ;  1  Kings 
xxii.  19 — 22.  In  the  same  manner  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job 
represents  God  as  a  king,  before  whom  His  ministers  attend  at 
stated  times  to  give  an  account  of  their  various  services.*  —Thi, 
a7igels.^Th.e  historical  Scriptures  relate  to  us,  without  any  error, 
the  mysterious  intervention  of  angels  in  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
in  those  of  the  Church,  and  those  of  heaven.  These  creatures, 
ardent  and  pure,  humble  and  sublime,  whose  existence  the  Bible 
alone  has  revealed  to  us — do  they  not  differ  from  men  as  much 
as  the  heavens  differ  from  the  earth  ?  Was  anything  like  unto 
angels  ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of  any  race  of  men,  their 
poets,  or  their  sages  ?  No ;  their  imaginations  have  not  even 
come  near  them.  People  at  all  times  have  taken  pleasure  in 
painting  those  invisible  beings,  inhabitants  of  celestial  regions, 
adorned  with  all  those  superior  qualities  that  charm  the  heart  of 
man.  But  how  low,  puerile,  and  vulgar  are  all  their  conceptions  1 
Study  the  angels  of  the  Scriptures ;  not  only  is  everything  there 
grand,  holy,  and  worthy  of  God ;  not  only  is  their  character  at 
once  ardent  and  sublime,  compassionate  and  majestic,  constantly 
brought  before  us  there  by  their  names,  their  attributes,  their 
employments,  their  habitations,  their  songs,  their  contemplatioc: 
of  the  depths  of  redemption,  and  the  joys  of  their  love  :  but  what 
must  strike  us  more  than  all  is  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole, 
that  all  these  features  agree,  and  are  maintained  in  their  jastesfc 
proportions.  In  a  word,  this  doctrine,  sustained  from  one  end  of 
Scripture  to  the  other,  bears  the  most  striking  testimony  to  its 
inspiration  from  God.  While  all  the  mythologies  tell  Urs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon  and  the  planets,  the  Bible  does  not  con- 
tain one  word  about  them,— it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  second 
heaven ;  but  it  depicts  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  heaven,  or  the 
heaven  of  heavens.  Descriptions  of  the  angels  are  numerous, 
without  wearying,  and  full  of  details.  They  are  exhibited  to  us 
in  every  situation,-  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  before  God  and 
before  men,  ministers  of  mercy,  and  sometimes  executors  of  ven- 
geance :  standing  before  God,  adoring  Him  day  and  night ;  but  also 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  humblest  believer.  We  are  defiled, 
they  are  perfect ;  we  are  selfish,  they  melt  with  charity ;  we  are 
haughty,  they  are  gentle ;  we  are  vain  and  proud  in  bodies  that 
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■vNorms  will  conpiime.  they  are  humble  in  glory  and  immortality ; 
\vc  are  disturbed  by  passions,  they  are  fervent  in  spirit, — neither 
can  they  die.  This  uniformity,  this  purity,  conies  not  from  man 
>— it  is  from  God.-^ 

8.  considered,  attentively,  see  margin,  none  .  .  earth,  for 
virtue  and  piety,     one  .  .  evil,  ver.  i. 

Job's  character  est 'una fed  by  God.  —  I.  God  regarded  the 
character  of  Job.  II.  God  estimated  Job  as  perfect.  III. 
God  estimated  Job  as  upright.  IV.  Job  recognised  carefully 
his  domestic  responsibilities.  V.  This  perfection  is  alleged  of 
human  nature — an  upright  man.  Learn  the  blessedness  of  this 
character.     1.  Domestic  protection  ;  2.  Business  prosperity.** 

Yoitr  adversary  ike  devil. — The  devil  is  the  most  diligent 
preacher  of  all  others  ;  he  is  never  out  of  his  diocese  ;  you  shall 
never  find  him  unoccupied  ;  he  is  ever  in  his  parish.  He  keeps 
residence  at  all  times  ;  you  shall  never  find  him  out  of  the  way  ; 
call  for  him  when  you  will,  he  is  ever  at  home.  And  his  office  is 
to  hinder  religion,  to  maintain  superstition,  to  set  up  idolatry,  to 
teach  all  kinds  of  popery.  He  is  ready  as  can  be  wished  for  to 
set  forth  his  plough,  to  devise  as  many  ways  as  can  be  to  deface 
and  obscure  God's  glory.  "Where  the  devil  is  resident,  and  has 
his  plough  going,  there  away  with  books,  and  up  with  candles  ; 
away  with  Bibles,  away  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  up 
with  the  light  of  candles,  yea,  even  at  noon-day, — as  though  man 
could  invent  a  better  way  to  honour  God  with,  than  God  Himself 
hath  appointed.* 

9—12.  (9)  doth  .  .  nought,  sug.  that  Job's  piety  was  mer- 
cenaiy.  (10)  hast .  .  hina,"  raised  up  protections,  blessed, 
causid  to  prosper,  substance,  property,  is  .  .  land,  overflow- 
ing the  land  like  a  river  rising,  and  overflowing  its  banks.  (11) 
put  .  .  now,*  remove  the  protection,  and  reduce  his  property. 
be  .  .  face,*^  openly,  publicly.  (12)  behold  .  .  power,''  had  not 
been  till  now.  Was  now,  only  by  permission  and  for  a  purpose. 
only  .  .  hand,*  Job  to  be  left  in  health  and  strength  of  mind, 
that  he  might  the  better  understand  and  feel  the  greatness  of  his 
losses,  so  .  .  Lord,  to  gratify  his  malice,  and  unintentionally 
furnish  a  lesson  on  the  sustaining  power  of  true  faith  in  God. 

Unehar'itable  jitdyinetit  rejfroced. — We  shall  consider  the.se 
words — I.  As  a  base  accusation,  indignantly  to  be  repelled.  1. 
How  false  the  accusation  in  reference  to  Job,  the  event  proved  : 
2.  Why  should  the  motives  of  the  people  of  God  be  called  in 
question  ?  If  multitudes  of  God's  people  were  upright  in  former 
ages,  why  should  all  who  profess  themselves  His  jwople  be 
counted  hypocrites  now  1  II.  As  an  unanswerable  truth  most 
gladly  to  be  conceded.  1.  They  desire  above  all  things  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  ;  2.  They  actually  obtain  from  God  many 
present  benefits  ;  3.  They  look  forward  to  the  infinitely  richer 
benefits  in  the  world  that  is  to  come.  Learn  : — (1)  Regard  not 
the  uncharitable  censures  of  ungodly  men  ;  (2)  Endeavour  in  all 
things  to  approve  yourselves  to  God/ — JoVs  character  c^t'iviated 
by  Satan. — I.  This  Satanic  test  of  character  must  be  viewed  in  a 
twofold  aspect.  1.  As  a  subtle  scheme  suggested  by  the  devil 
to  cause  Jobs  ruin  ;  2.  As  a  merciful  messenger  permitted  by 
God  to  enhance  the  worth  of  Job's  life.  II.  This  test  was  severe. 
III.  Satan  was  defeated  and  deceived.^ 

The  de(HVs  tactics. — So  long  as  the  devil  hath  peaceable  posses- 
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/R.  Hall. 


God's 
inquiry  of 
Satan  con- 
ceminff  Job 

a  J.  S.  Exell. 

vv.  7,  8.  //.  Smith. 
411. 

Eoberts  tells  us 
that  in  India  it  is 
said  of  a  man 
who  cannot  be 
injured,  "Why 
attempt  to  hurt 
him  ?  i:;  there  not 
a  h- d^e  about 
him?"  "You 
cannot  get  at  the 
fellow  ;  tie  has  a 
strong  hedge 
aboui  him." 

6  Hugh  Latiiwr. 


Job  is 

placed  under 
the  po"wer 
of  Satan 

a  Ps.  xxxiv.  7. 

b  xix.  21. 

c  Is.  viiL  21 ;  Lxi. 
xxii.  31. 

d  2  Co.  xii.  r. 

e  Isa.  xxvii.  8; 
Ps.  Ixxvi.  10;  I 
Co.  X.  13. 

p.  9.  P.  Stoclt- 
d'l/e  1  ;  £.  Stoiie, 
109. 

f.  11.  A.R.Evans, 
Lt.  on  Job.  13. 

/  C.  Simeon,  At. A. 

g  J.  S.  Exell. 

"The  raven 
CDaks  and  (laps 
hi.s  wii'gs  above 
corruption,  and 
i-io's  in  liixiirv  un 
the  carcases  of 
the  dead; so 
Satan  feeds  his 
infen)al  appeiite 
upou  tht^  corrupt 
and  dead  sfiils 
of  ninnJxind. '  — 
Dr.  Guthrie. 
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"  Down  thither 
prone  In  flight 
he  speeds,  and 
through  the  vast 
ethereal  sky  sails 
helwCBD  woild 
and  world  with 
Bteady  wings, 
now  on  the  polar 
winds,  then 
quick  with  fan 
w 1 nno ws  the 
burom  air."  — 
Milton. 

h  C.  Richardson 
(1612). 

*'  If  two  angels 
were  Bent  from 
heaven  to  exe- 
cute a  Divine 
command,  one 
to  conduct  an 
empire  and  the 
other  to  sweep  a 
street  in  it,  they 
would  feel  no  in- 
clination  to 
change  employ 
ments."  —  John 
Newton. 

"Angels  are 
bright  still, 
though  the 
brightest  fell." — 
Shakespeare. 

i  T.  Wesley. 


Job's  trials 

the  cattle 
destroyed 

a  The  Chaldee 
reads: — "The 
oxen  were 
ploughing,  and 
Lilith,  queen  of 
Zamnrgad,  sud- 
denly rushed 
upon  them,  and 
carried  them 
a:»ay," 

e,  1 S— ?2.  Dr.  T. 
Lowrie,  Led.  89. 

6  Dr.  Thomas. 

"While  the 
slightest  incon- 
veniences of  the 
great  are  niagni- 
fled  into  ca'aiui- 
t  i  e  s  —  while 
tragedy  mouths 
out  iheir  suffer- 
iugs  in   all    the 


sion  of  a  man's  heart,  so  long-  he  never  molesteth  him  ;  he  will- 
ingly obeyeth  the  devil,  and  delighteth  in  his  service  ;  and, 
therefore,  what  need  the  devil  impugn  him  ?  A  king  never 
lifteth  up  his  sword  against  his  own  loyal  subjects  ;  but  if  once 
they  begin  to  rebel,  then  he  raiseth  a  power  to  subdue  them  to 
his  obedience.  In  like  manner,  so  long  as  men  are  sworn  sub- 
jects to  the  devil  he  never  stirreth  against  them  :  but  if  once,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  they  begin  to  rebel  against  him,  and  shake  off 
his  yoke,  then  he  rageth  and  laboureth  by  all  means  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience.  A  dog,  though  never  so  fierce,  doth  not  bark 
at  those  of  the  household.  So  the  dogs  of  hell  will  never  bark 
at  men,  so  long  as  they  are  of  the  devil's  household  ;  but  when 
they  are  made  "  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God,"  then  they  begin  to  take  on.* — Emjyloyment  of  evil  angels. — 
They  are  (remember  1  so  far  as  God  permits)  "  governors  of  the 
world."  So  that  there  may  be  more  ground  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  for  that  strange  expression  of  Satan  (Matt.  iv.  8,  9) 
when  he  showed  our  Lord  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
the  glory  of  them,"  "  All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee,  if  Thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  It  is  a  little  more  particularly 
expressed  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Luke — "The  devil  showed 
unto  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment  of  time." 
(Such  an  astonishing  power  is  still  left  in  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness !)  "And  the  devil  said.  All  this  power  will  I  give  Thee, 
and  the  glory  of  them ;  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me ;  and  to 
whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it "  {vv.  5,  6),  They  are  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  age  (so  the  words  are  literally  translated),  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  during  which  the  whole  world  lieth 
in  the  wicked  one.  He  is  the  element  of  the  children  of  men, 
only  those  who  fear  God  being  excepted.  He  and  his  angels,  iu 
connection  with,  and  in  subordination  to  him,  dispose  all  the 
ignorance,  all  the  error,  all  the  folly,  and  particularly  all  the 
wickedness  of  men,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  hinder  most  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  advance  most  the  kingdom  of  darkness.' 

13—15.  (13)  day  .  .  house,  the  circle  of  feasts  began  once 
more.  (14)  oxen,**  etc.,  the  work  proceeding  as  usual,  asses, 
she-asses.  (1.5)  Sabeans,  some  wandering  and  predatory  tribe 
of  Arabs,  fell .  .  them,  suddenly.  I .  .  thee,  so  ea.  of  the 
messengers  said.  Satan  reserved  one  to  bear  the  crushing  intel- 
ligence.    The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 

Satan,  as  a  servant  of  the  Infinite,  vialevolenthj  dealing  with 
Job's  circtimstanees. — Observe — I.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  malig- 
nity. II.  The  variety  of  his  agents.  He  employed — 1,  Wicked 
men  ;  2.  Material  nature.  Ill,  The  celerity  of  his  movements. 
IV.  The  folly  of  his  calculations.  Job  worshipped,  here  we  dis- 
cover— 1,  His  profound  sensibility;  2,  His  exalted  philosophy; 
3,  His  religious  magnanimity.'' 

TJie  land  of  Ilamatli. — After  wandering  for  a  time  among  the 
ruins  I  discovered  a  poor  gipsy  crouching  in  terror  beneath  a 
shattered  wall.  He  was  the  only  living  being  in  Arethusa,  and 
his  tale  was  sad  enough.  The  day  before  he  was  rich  and  happy, 
the  head  of  a  numerous  family,  and  of  an  attached  tribe.  Now  he 
was  alone  and  a  beggar.  The  tents  of  his  people  had  been  pitched 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  their  camels  and  goats  were  feeding 
on  the  plain.  A  troop  of  Anezeh  came  suddenly  upon  them  and 
swept  them  all  awagr — camels,  goats,  tents,  women,  children.    H« 
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with  his  two  sons  escaped  by  phing^ing  into  the  river  and  swim- 
mingr  acro.>4s.  His  sons  were  on  the  track  of  the  plunderers,  and 
he  was  lurking  here  in  the  hope  of  beiny  able  during  the  night 
to  effect  the  release  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  also  to  recover  his 
flocks,  or  a  sufficient  equivalent.  Property  is  as  insecure  still  on 
the  borders  of  the  Arabian  desert  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Job/  — 
Besisth-s.t  calam'tti/. — Nugas,  the  Scythian  king,  despising  the 
rich  presents  and  ornaments  that  were  sent  unto  him  by  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  asked  him  that  brought  them  if  these 
things  could  drive  away  sorrow,  disease,  or  death.  Such  are  all 
the  riches  and  glories  of  this  world  :  they  cannot  prevent  the 
least  calamity,  nor  make  up  the  want  of  the  least  mercy.  It  is 
not  the  crown  of  gold  that  can  cure  the  headache,  nor  the  gilded 
sceptre  that  can  stay  the  shaking  hand,  nor  the  honourable 
garter  that  can  ease  the  gout,  nor  the  necklace  of  pearl  that  can 
take  away  the  pain  of  the  teeth  ;  and  a  bag  of  gold  will  form 
but  a  hard  pillow  to  rest  on.  Miserable  comforters  are  they  all ; 
only  the  useful  riches  of  grace  give  ease  and  refreshment  under 
all  pains  and  torments  whatsoever.'* 

16.  while  .  .  speaking-,  Satan  loses  no  time.  "  He  would 
overwhelm  Job  with  the  suddenness  and  greatness  of  his 
calamities."  the  .  .  God,"  poet,  for  great  destructive  fire.  Prob. 
the  lightning  is  meant. 

Thankfulness  in  trouble. — A  Christian  sailor,  who  lost  one  of 
his  legs  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  paid  that  he  could  very  often 
measure  the  faith  of  the  people  who  conversed  with  him,  by  the 
way  in  which  they  alluded  to  his  misfortune.  Nine  out  of  ten 
would  exclaim.  '"What  a  pity  that  you  lost  your  leg  i"  and  only 
one  in  ten.  •'  "NMiat  a  blessing  that  the  other  was  preserved  !" 
When  God  comes  into  the  family  and  takes  away  one  child,  in- 
stead of  complaining  because  He  has  taken  one.  it  would  be  wiser 
to  thank  Him  that  He  has  left  the  rest.  Or  He  may  crush  a 
man's  busir.ess.  and  strip  him  of  all  his  worldly  wealth,  and  yet 
leave  untouched  and  uninvaded  what  is  dearer  than  all — the 
cradle  of  his  only  child.  "Would  it  not  be  nobler  for  such  a  man 
to  be  thankful  for  what  God  left  than  to  murmur  for  what  He 
took  away  /  ''  The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away."  but  He 
always  gives  more  than  He  takes  away.  If  God  robs  a  man  of 
his  riches  He  leaves  him  his  health,  which  is  better  than  riches. 
If  He  takes  health  He  leaves  wealth.  If  He  takes  both  He 
leaves  friends.  And  if  He  takes  all  these — house,  and  home,  and 
worldly  goods.  God"s  providence  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  ITi  can 
make  blessings  out  of  other  things  which  remain.  He  never 
strips  a  man  entirely  bare.  A  man  may  be  left  a  beggar  upon 
the  highway,  and  yet  be  able  to  give  increasing  testimony  to 
God's  goodness  and  grace  !•'' 

17.  Chaldeans,  in  time  of  Job  a  wandering  people  fr.  the  X. 
and  E..  as  the  Sabeans  were  fr.  the  S.  made  .  .  bands,  and  so 
attacked  simultaneously  fr.  three  points.  fell,«  lit.  rushed. 
They  prob.  came  as  a  cloud  of  horsemen,  '•  spreading  out  "^  to  sur- 
round their  prey. 

Ilom'thtic  notes. — I.  Draw  a  distinction  between  trial  and 
chastisement.  II.  The  uncertain  character  of  earthly  things. 
III.  One  thing  abides  for  ever— God's  presence.  IV.  He  recog- 
nised all  his  trial  as  coming  from  God.  V.  Children  have  little 
idea  of  the  deep  solicitude  of  pious  parents.    VI.  Sin  always 
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ptrains  of  elo« 
qut-nco— the  nii- 
s«ries  of  the  poor 
arn  entirely  disj- 
re/anlad;  and 
yet  some  of  tiie 
lower  ranks  of 
people  undergo 
morn  re-.l  liarl- 
Niii,  3  ill  on»*  day, 
than  I  hose  of  a 
Mio  e  exalted 
.-laiiou  Kuffer  in 
their  whole 
1  i  V  es." — Oo  I  d- 
sinit/i, 

c  Dr.  L.  J.  Porter. 

d  Speneer 

the  sheep 
destroyed 

(t  Ep.  ii.  •_'. 
I'.  I G.  JI. Stibhing. 
ii.  ;il.5. 

''The  Lord  often 
l)r..videthforHis 
OA'u  plorv,  in 
brin^'in^'  light 
oat  of  daikupss, 
and  bs  the  huini- 
li.uion  of  HiB 
child-en  bring- 
ing tieirpreat-^st 
exaltation. 
When  J  a  e  o  b 
mu  t  be  ble-sfld. 
ho  must  fl  1  s  t 
>vio-tle  for  it, 
a  rl  w'  en  Joseph 
shall  be  exalted, 
he  must  flrsi  be 
cast  into  prison." 
—S.  Smit ',  15S8. 

"  The  true  way 
ofsofiening  f  no's 
'.roul)les  i.s  to 
I  .solace  those  of 
i  others  "  —  J/a- 
'  dame  d^  Mainte- 
\  non. 

\bH.W.  Reechcr. 

I 
I 

the  camels 
taken 

j  a  The  word  hfre 
j  use<l  is  siok^ii  of 
hos  il**  t'oops.    1 
Ch.  xiv.  9,  \:i;  of 
I  locusts     spread- 
ill?  over  a  C"un- 
j  tr3'.    iS'a'i.  iii.  16; 
of    a   ni  ir.iuding 
j  army.  .lud.  ix.  33, 
'  44;  1  ^a.  xx\u.  8. 
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'•'Tis  only  from 
me  lielieC  of  the 
pooiiness  and 
wisiiom  of  a  Su- 
p  r  e  ni  e  B  e  i  n  ,£r, 
that  our  calami- 
ties can  be  biine 
in  that  manner 
which  becoMios  a 
man  .^'-AJacLeiizie. 

tj  Dr.  Cheevcr. 

'•Times  of  gene- 
ral calami  y  and 
eonfu-ion  have 
ever  been  pro- 
ductive of  the 
grea'est  minds. 
I  he  p.irest  ore 
i>  produced  from 
the  hottest  fur- 
nace, and  the 
bri.^htest  thun- 
derbolt is  elicited 
from  the  darke-t 
storm."-f.  Collon. 

c  Cawdray. 


Job's  chil- 
dren killed 


Dr.S. 


rr.  IS— 2?. 
Eaton,  -26. 

o  A.  Barnes. 


"  It  is,  to  a  Chris- 
t  i  an  con>id'ra- 
lion,  one  of  God'i 
greatest,  mercies. 
'bar,  this  world  is 
full  of  troubles; 
for,  if  we  so 
much  court  her 
no  V  she  is  f..ul, 
wh;it  won  d  we 
do  if  she  were 
>'ea'  tiful  ?  if  we 
lake  such  ;ains 
to  gatlicr  ihorns 
and  thistles, 
what  wf)uid  we 
do  for  fig.s  and 
grapes?"  —  Lord 
Cupel. 

"  Every  roof  is 
agicc;iblc  to  the 
o;.  e  until  it  is 
irted  ;  and  then 
w>»  tind  trageiy, 
and  moaning 
women,  and 
hard  eyed  hus- 
bands, and  de- 
luges of  T.ethe." 
—  t'mer>:o>t. 


b   Bruce 
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exposes  to  danger.     VII.  Satan  a  liar.     He  said  Job  would  curse 
God. 

^1  rhain  of  calavtit'u'i<. — A  Chri>tian  \vliom  Godliad  prospered  in 
his  outward  estate,  and  who  lived  in  case  and  plerty  on  his  farm, 
suffered  the  world  to  encroach  so  much  upon  his  aiEections  as 
sensibly  to  diminish  the  ardour  of  his  piety.  The  disease  was 
dangerous,  and  the  Lord  adopted  severe  measures  for  its  cure. 
First,  his  wife  was  removed  by  death  ;  but  he  still  remained 
worldly-minded.  Then  a  beloved  son  ;  but,  although  the  remedy 
operated  favourably,  it  did  not  effect  a  cure.  Then  his  crops 
failed  and  his  cattle  died  ;  still  his  grasp  on  the  world  was 
not  unloo.sed.  Then  God  touched  his  person,  and  brought  on  him 
a  lingering,  fatal  disease  ;  the  world,  however,  occupied  still  too 
much  of  his  thoughts  His  house  finally  took  fire  ;  and  as  he 
was  carried  out  of  the  burning  building  he  exclaimed,  "  Blessed 
be  God.  I  am  cured  at  last."  He  shortly  after  died,  happy  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  heavenly  inheritance.* — Extctit  of  caXam'ity .-^ 
Like  as  lightnings  do  smite  whatsoever  they  find  in  the  earth 
except  the  laurel  tree,  as  Pliny  athrmeth,  even  so  great  calamity 
is  able  to  take  away  and  to  overthrow  whatsoever  is  in  man,  or 
that  he  hath,  save  only  constant  virtue  ;  for  constant  virtue  is  a 
goodly  laurel  tree,  ever  flourishing  and  green,  and  will  not  be 
consumed,  burned  up,  nor  destroyed  with  any  fire  that  breaketh 
out  of  the  clouds,  be  it  never  so  fierce,  nor  with  any  violence  of 
torments  and  troubles  whatsoever. '^ 

18,  19.  (18)  sons,  etc.,  see  vv.  4,  13.  (19)  came  .  .  wind, 
tornado,  from  .  .  wilderness,  sweeping  across  the  desert. 
smote  .  .  house,  like  a  hurricane,  or  whirlwind. 

LcHmns  from  Joh\^  afHictions.- We  may  learn — I.  That  true 
piety  will  bear  the  removal  of  property  and  friends  without  mur^ 
muring.  II.  That  when  we  are  afflicted  we  should  not  vent  our 
wrath  on  winds  and  waves,  on  the  fraud  and  perfidy  of  our  fellow- 
men,  etc.  III.  That  God  has  the  right  to  take  away  as  well  as  to 
give.  IV.  That  we  see  the  nature  of  true  resignation.  V. 
That  we  may  see  the  true  source  of  comfort  in  trial.  VI.  That 
we  may  see  the  power  of  religion  in  sustaining  in  the  time 
of  trial." 

^]'JlirJw'nu7.<i  hi  the  East. — On  the  2.5th  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  we  set  out  from  the  village^!  of  the  Nuba,  intending 
to  arrive  at  Basbock.  where  is  the  ferry  over  the  Nile  ;  Viut 
we  had  scarcely  advanced  two  miles  into  the  plain,  when  we 
were  enclosed  in  a  violent  whirlwind,  or  what  is  called  at  sea 
the  waterspout.  The  plain  was  red  earth,  which  had  been 
plentifully  moistened  by  a  shower  in  the  night-time.  The  un- 
fortunate camel  that  had  been  taken  by  Cohala  seemed  to  be 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  its  vortex  ;  it  was  lifted  and  thrown 
down  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  several  of  his  ribs  broken. 
Although,  as  far  as  I  could  guess,  I  was  not  near  the  centre, 
it  whirled  me  off  my  feet  and  threw  me  down  upon  my  face, 
so  as  to  make  my  nose  gush  out  with  blood  ;  two  of  the  servants, 
likewise,  had  the  same  fate.  It  plastered  us  all  over  with 
mud,  almost  as  smoothly  as  could  have  been  done  with  a  trowel. 
It  took  away  my  sense  and  breathing  for  an  instant ;  and  my 
mouth  and  nose  were  full  of  mud  when  I  recovered.  I  guess 
the  sphere  of  its  action  to  be  about  two  hundred  feet.  It  de- 
molished one  half  of  a  small  hut,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  thron<Mt 
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with  a  knife ;   and  dispersed  the  materials  all  over  the  plain, 
leaving  the  other  half  standing.^ 

20—22.  (20)  arose,  as  one  stunned  by  these  rapidly  accu- 
mulating disasters,  rent  .  .  head,  com.  outward  signs  of  great 
sorrow,  fell  .  .  ground,  mark  of  grief,  humility,  homage. 
worshipped,"  resigning  himself  to  Gods  will.  (21)  naked, 
<?!^^..*'he  had  nothing  at  the  first,  he  would  have  nothing  at  the  last. 
The  earth — the  universal  mother— is  here  ref.  to.  gdve,  rtc./ 
what  I  had  was  the  Lord's  gift,  what  I  have  lost  is  not  by  mere 
accident,  but  by  God's  will,  blessed, "^  he  did  not  curse  as 
Satan  sug.  (22)  in  .  .  this,  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  and  all  that 
followed,     nor  .  .  foolishly,  by  unrighteousness  to  Him. 

Trials  and  resignation  of  Job. — I.  His  trials  :  they  were  beyond 
measure  great.  In  them  we  see — 1.  How  great  the  power  of 
Satan  is ;  2,  How  uncertain  is  all  worldly  good  ;  3.  That  the 
most  eminent  saints  are  not  exempt  from  even  the  heaviest 
calamities.  II.  His  resignation.  Notice — 1.  The  considerations 
with  which  he  quieted  his  mind  ;  2.  The  manner  in  which 
he  expressed  his  resignation.  Learn  —  ( 1 )  To  sit  loose  to 
earthly  things  ;  (2)  To  stand  prepared  for  trials ;  (3)  To  seek 
the  things  which  neither  men  nor  devils  can  take  away  from 
us.' — The  life  of  tlie  true.  —  I.  The  life  of  the  true  has 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes.  II.  The  life  of  the  true  has  an 
ennobling  creed,  which  is — 1.  Scriptural ;  2.  Dignifying  ;  3. 
Reasonable.  III.  The  life  of  the  true  has  a  magnanimous 
religiousness./ — The  mouriier's  song. — Atheism  in  sorrow  is  night 
without  a  star.  I.  Man  cannot  have  any  property  apart  from 
God.  II.  Death  is  the  assertion  of  God's  proprietorship.  III. 
Submission  to  Divine  arrangements  is  the  highest  test  of 
obedience.  IV.  Submission  is  most  honourable  to  man.  and 
most  acceptable  to  God,  when  it  rises  into  thankfulness.  In 
sorrow  the  soul  finds  its  surest  refuge  in  fundamental  principles. 
1.  There  is  a  God  ;  2,  That  God  is  careful  of  me  ;  3.  By  im- 
poverishing me  of  other  possessions,  He  is  seeking  to  enrich  me 
with  Himself  ;  4.  He  will  ultimately  take  as  well  my  family 
and  property  ;  5,  If  I  can  bless  His  name  in  the  very  sanctuary 
of  affliction  and  death,  what  rapture  shall  I  feel  in  the  heaven 
of  unclouded  and  undying  love  ;  6.  Out  of  this  filial  submission 
comes  a  doubling  of  the  very  possessions  which  were  taken 
away.^ 

Patience  vnder  trial. — During  the  absence  of  Rabbi  Meir  from 
his  house  his  two  sons  died,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty, 
and  enlightened  in  the  law.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed- 
chamber, laid  them  upon  the  bed,  and  spread  a  white  covering 
over  their  bodies.  "WTien  Rabbi  Meir  returned,  his  first  inquiry 
was  for  his  sons.  His  wife  reached  to  him  a  goblet,  he  praised 
the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath,  drank,  and  again 
asked,  "  Where  are  my  sons,  that  they  too  may  drink  of  the  cup 
of  blessing/"  "They  will  not  be  far  off,"  she  replied,  and 
placed  food  before  him  that  he  might  eat.  He  was  in  a  glad- 
some and  genial  mood  ;  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  tlie 
meal,  she  thus  addressed  him  :  "  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission  I 
would  fain  propose  to  thee  one  question."  "  Ask  it  then,  my 
love,"  he  replied.  "  A  few  days  ago  a  person  entrusted  some 
jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  he  demands  them  again  ;  should 
I  give  them  back  to  him?"     "This  is  a  question,  "  aaki  Rabbi 
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\f  Dr.  Tlionias. 

•  Outward  a  t- 
t  a  r  1;  s  a  u  <) 
fiijiihles  r.ahttr 
fix  thai)  iin>eMlrt 
tlie  ChiiNiiiiii.  us 
temp'^s's  from 
without  only 
serve  to  ro't  the 
oak  f  a  .s  t  e  r : 
whilst  an  inwanl 
canker  wiil  ^y»- 
(liiajly  ro'  nnd 
decay  it  " — //. 
Hocte. 

g  Itr.  J'arii^. 

"The  willow 
which  hcnils  to 
t'letenipp.'-l.oft  □ 
e>cupes  better 
than  ftie  nk 
which  ressis  't : 
and  so  in  gn-ai 
calamities  it 
sometimes  hap 
pens  that  light 
and  frivclo'M 
spirits  recovpr 
their  elrtsticiiy 
and  iT'^.'-erice  of 
mind  sooner 
thsiu  thus?  of  a 
lofiier  ch:iruc- 
rer"— fi<r  If 
Scott. 
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"If  the  sun  of 
Gocl's  counte- 
iiai.ce  shine 
upon  me,  I  ni!iy 
Well  be  content 
to  be  wet  with 
s  me  rain  in 
aSl  ction.  How 
ou,  have  I  Seen 
the  heaven  over- 
cast with  clouds 
and  tenipe.st ;  no 
Fun  appearing  to 
comfort  me ;  yet 
even  these 
gloomy  sea- Oils 
have  I  rid  » a- 
tientlj,  <ijly  with 
ti  e  lielp  of  the 
coiimiou  light  of 
the  day.  At  last, 
those  beams 
have  broken 
forth  happily, 
and  chi  ered  my 
voai:  —lip.  Hall. 

'  To  the  mind 
which  is  itsel', 
iiiM  hatiges  brinj: 
surprise."  —  By- 
ron. 

h  H  Southty. 
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Satan  ag-ain 
before  God 

ai.  6. 

6i.  9— 11. 

"I  am  a  mighty 
spirit,  and  yet  I 
am  but  to  God 
what  lightning  is 
to  hght;  light- 
ning slay  1  one 
t  h  i  n  g  —  light 
makes  all  things 
live. — lUii/eu. 

e  Willes  0625). 

♦  I  am  the  im- 
perfection of  the 
whole;  the  great 
negation  of  the 
nnivt^rse;  th« 
piti-h  p  ofouTid- 
est  of  the  fallible. 
Mvself  the  all  of 
evil  which  exists; 
the  ocean  hea|)ed 
into  a  single 
surge.** — baiUy. 

"You  can  ima- 
gine thistle  down 
BO   light   that 


Meir,  *'  which  my  wife  sliould  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
ask.  What  !  wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  restore  to 
every  one  his  own  /  "  "  No,"  she  replied  :  "  but  yet  I  thought  it 
best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquainting  thee  therewith." 
She  then  led  him  to  the  chamber,  and  stepping  to  the  bed  took 
the  white  covering  from  the  dead  bodies.  "Ah,  my  sons!  my 
sons !  "  thus  loudly  lamented  the  father  ;  "  my  sons  1  the  light  of 
mine  understanding.  I  was  your  father,  Out  ye  were  my 
teachers  in  the  law."  The  mother  turned  away,  and  wept 
bitterly.  At  length  she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  be  reluctant 
to  restore  that  which  was  entrusted  to  our  keeping  ?  See,  the 
Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord!"  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!  "echoed  the 
holy  man  ;  "  and  blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever." 
The  uses  of  calamity. — 

Methinks  if  you  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  ye  there  I 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which,  through  the  sky, 
Sailing  alone,  doth  cross  in  her  career 
The  rolling  moon  !     I  watch'd  it  as  it  came, 
And  deemed  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams  ; 
But,  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own, 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene !  * 


CHAPTER   THE  SECOND. 

1 — 3.  (1)  again  .  .  day,"  as  if  such  events  were  periodical, 
present  .  .  Lord,  an  enforced  attendance.  (2)  said,  etc.,  see 
on  i.  7.  (3)  considered,  see  i.  8.  still  .  .  integrity,  so,  while 
Satan  tried,  God  watched,  cause,  Satan  invented  a  reason.* 
It  is  now  asserted  that  Satan  had  no  valid  reason. 

Satan  amour)  the  sons  of  God. — We  read  in  the  Book  of  Job  that 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the 
Lord.  Satan  came  also  among  them.  So.  when  the  children  of 
God  come  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord  in  the  assemblies 
of  His  saints,  to  se.  k  His  face  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  to 
be  instructed  in  His  will,  revealed  in  His  Word,  the  agents  of 
Satan  will  likewise  sometimes  come  amongst  them,  but  'tis  only 
with  this  devilish  design,  to  make  some  opposition  to  the 
ministers  of  ohe  Word,  and  to  subvert  the  faith  of  the  hearers  by 
some  contradiction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  by  them 
delivered." 

Ckaractcristics  of  Satan. — 

He,  above  the  rest, 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower  :  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  its  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscured  ;  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
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In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs  ;  darken  d  so.  yet  shone 

Above  them  all  th"  archangel  ;  but  his  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 

Of  dauntless  courage,  and  consid'rate  pride, 

Waiting  revenge  :  cruel  his  eye,  but  ca.st 

Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 

The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 

(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bli.ss  !)  condemn'd 

For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain  ; 

Millions  of  spirits,  for  his  fault  amerced 

Of  heavn,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung, 

For  his  revolt :  yet  faithful  now  they  stood, 

Their  glory  wither 'd  ;  as  when  heavens  fire 

Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 

With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare. 

Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.' 

4 — 6.  (4)  skin,  etc.,"  prov.  express.  ;  a  man  will  willingly 
yield  one  property  after  another  if  only  his  life  be  spared  him. 
((5)  touch  ..  flesh,  afflict  his  person,  curse,  see  i.  11.  (<i) 
he  .  .  hand,  in  your  power,  but  .  .  life,  there  is  still  a  limit 
set. 

The  value  of  life. — I.  We  shall  endeavour  to  establish  the 
importance  of  life.  1 .  In  proof  of  this  let  us  appeal  to  authority  ; 
2.  Let  us  contemplate  human  life  as  the  work  of  God  :  3.  It  has 
an  intimate,  unavoidable,  inseparable  connection  with  another 
world,  and  affords  us  the  only  opportunity  of  acquiring  good  ; 
4.  Consider  it  in  relation  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  as  affording 
us  the  only  opportunities  of  doing  good.  II.  Explain  how  the 
belief  of  its  importance  should  be  applied.  1.  We  should  deplore 
the  destruction  of  it ;  2.  AVe  should  not  expose  it  to  injury  and 
hazard  ;  3.  We  should  be  thankful  for  the  continuance  of  it  ; 
4.  However  assured  of  heaven,  we  should  not  be  impatient  for 
death  ;  o.  Congratulate  the  pious  youth  who  is  beginning  to  use 
it ;  6.  Let  it  not  be  a  price  in  the  hand  of  fools.  Learn  to 
improve  it.  Do  not  live  an  animal,  a  worldly,  or  an  idle  life. 
Live  the  life  of  God.  and  begin  to  live  this  life  now.' — Satan,  as 
a  servant (f  the  Infinite,  mah-colently  dcali ng  with  Job' a i^cvfional'it (/ . 
— I.  Satan's  low  estimate  of  human  nature.  1.  He  states  that 
goodness  is  not  so  dear  to  a  man  as  his  life  ;  2.  That  great 
j)ersonal  suffering  will  turn  even  a  good  man  away  from  God. 
and  against  Him.  II.  Satan's  gTeat  power  over  human  nature. 
1.  His  power  moves  within  fixed  limits  ;  2.  It  is  used  to  torture 
the  body  and  corrupt  the  soul.  III.  Satan's  grand  purpose  with 
human  nature,  but  it  is  f rustratable.  Job,  in  frustrating  Satan — 
] .  Reproves  his  wife  ;  2.  Vindicates  God ;  3.  Is  commended  by 
inspiration.*' 

'llic  love  of  life. — "  And  what  thinkest  thou,"  said  Socrates  to 
Aristodemus,  '•  of  this  continual  love  of  life,  this  dread  of  dis- 
solution, which  takes  posse>;sion  of  us  the  moment  we  are 
conscious  of  existence?''  "I  think  of  it,"  was  the  beautiful 
reply,  "  as  the  means  employed  by  the  same  great  and  wise 
Artist,  deliberately  determined  to  preserve  w'hat  He  has  made." — 
Sk'uc  for  skin. — Dr.   Mason  Goo  1  thus  explains  this  proverb  : 


B.C.  ctV.  l.ljd. 

when  you  run 
alter  it  your  lun- 
n  i  n  K  III .  •  t  i  o  a 
Wuuld  (l-^ivn  it 
away  fro;n  y^u. 
aud  that  *he 
more  you  trie-t 
to  catch  it  the 
faster  it  would 
fly  from  your 
grasp.  Anil  it 
should  be  with 
every  man,  that 
when  he  ia 
chased  by 
troubles,  they, 
chasing,  shall 
rai>e  lum  hi^^her 
and  higher." — //. 
W.  Heecher. 
c  Miltun. 


Satan  per- 
mitted to  try 
Job  with  per- 
sonal aflBic- 
tions 
a  Ma.  vi.  2.5. 

r.  4.  R.  nobinson, 
43-.';  R.  Hall.  vi. 
lilfi;  T.CUeraHier, 
Huts.  Lee.  m-2. 

re.  4.  S.  C.  E. 
Keiinairuy,  ii.  43S, 
6  W.  Jay. 

"  As  the  musi- 
cian straineihhis 
strings,  and  yet 
he  bi-eaketh  none 
of  them,  but 
m-aketh  thereby 
a  sweeter  melody 
and  better  con- 
cord; so  God, 
throuf:h  afflic- 
tion, makes  His 
own  V)eftor  unto 
the  fruition  and 
enjoying  of  the 
li'e  to  com».  '  — 
Caujilray. 

'^  Dr.  Tlioinat. 

"If  you  tell  your 
troubles  to  G.jd, 
you  put  them 
into  the  grave ; 
they  will  never 
rise  again  when 
you  have  com- 
mitted them  lo 
Him.  If  you  roll 
your  burden  any- 
where elt^e.  it  will 
roll  back  ng>t.n, 
like  the  stuue  of 
S  i  s  y  p  h  u  B."  •■ 
Spurgeon 
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"  Still  on  its 
march,  unnotic'd 
Eind  unfelt, 
moves  on  our 
b-inEf.  We  do 
1  ve  and  breathe, 
and  \vc  are  gone. 
The  spoiler 
hHpds  us  not. 
We  have  our 
spring-time  and 
our  rottenness  ; 
«nd,  as  we  fall, 
nniither  race 
succeeds,  to 
perish  likewise." 
— //.  K.  White. 

■•'  How  loosely  do 
honours  sit  on 
men,  when  every 
disease  shakes 
them  off  and 
lays  them  in  the 
dust.  How  mise- 
rable is  the  con- 
dition of  the 
glory  of  this 
world,  which 
hardly  holds  out 
a  lite,  but  often 
dies  before  us, 
ravished  away 
by  a  frown  or 
forieited  by  a 
fault.  Or,  if  it 
do  la.st  as  long 
as  its  owners, 
with  the  staff 
of  offii^e  cracked 
and  thrown  into 
the  grave,  is 
there  buried 
with  the  corpse." 
—King. 

"  Do  not  insalt 
calamity  ;  it  is  a 
barb'rous  gross- 
ness  to  lav  on 
the  weight  of 
B  c  o  r  n  where 
heavy  misery  t  o 
much  already 
weighs  mens 
fortunes  down." 
— Daniel. 
d  Ruskin. 

Job  smitten 
■with  tooils 

aTheLXX.  says, 

a  shell. 

h  Ma.  xi.  21. 

p.  7.  /.  Rdxkins, 
Cnt.  Sac.  T.'ii.h  i. 
556;  Calmei,  Coin- 
nent.  iii.  60S. 
V.  8.  J.  Savrin, 
Disc.  Ilist.  vii.  74. 
"Let  us  ever 
bearinmiud  that 


"  The  skins  or  spoils  of  beasts,  in  the  rude  and  early  ag-es  of 
man,  were  the  most  valuable  property  he  could  acquire,  and  that 
for  which  he  most  frequently  combated.  Skins  hence  became 
the  chief  representation  of  property,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  continue  so  to  the  present  hour." — The  true  end  of  life. — 
If  your  life  were  but  a  fever-fit — the  madness  of  a  night,  whose 
follies  were  all  to  be  f org-otten  in  the  dawn,  it  might  matter  little 
how  you  fretted  away  the  sickly  hours, — what  toys  you  snatched 
at,  or  let  fall, — what  visions  you  followed  wistfully  with  the  de- 
ceived eyes  of  sleepless  frenzy.  Is  the  earth  only  a  hospital  ? 
Play,  if  you  care  to  play,  on  the  floor  of  the  hospital  dens.  Knit 
its  straw  into  what  crowns  please  you  ;  gather  the  dust  of  it  for 
treasure,  and  die  rich  in  that,  clutching  at  the  black  motes  in 
the  air  with  your  dying  hands  -  and  yet  it  may  be  well  with  you. 
But  if  this  life  be  no  dream,  and  the  world  be  no  hospital — if  all 
the  power  and  peace  and  joy  you  can  ever  win  must  be  won  now, 
and  all  fruit  of  victory  gathered  here,  or  never — will  you  still, 
throughout  the  puny  totality  of  your  life,  weary  yourselves  in  the 
fire  for  vanity  1  If  there  is  no  rest  which  remaineth  for  you,  is  there 
none  you  might  presently  take  ?  Was  this  grass  of  the  earth  made 
green  for  your  shroud  only,  not  for  your  bed,  and  can  you  never 
lie  down  upon  it,  but  only  under  it  1  The  heathen,  to  whose 
creed  you  have  returned,  thought  not  so.  They  knew  that  life 
brought  its  contest,  but  they  expected  from  it  also  the  crown  of 
all  contest.  No  proud  one ;  no  jewelled  circlet  flaming  through 
heaven  above  the  height  of  the  unmerited  throne ;  only  some  few 
leaves  of  wild  olive,  cool  to  the  tired  brow,  through  a  few  years 
of  peace.  "It  should  have  been  of  gold,  they  thought,  but 
Jupiter  was  poor."  This  was  the  best  the  god  could  give  them. 
Seeking  a  greater  than  this,  they  had  known  it  a  mockery.  Not 
in  war.  not  in  wealth,  not  in  tyranny  was  there  any  happiness  to 
be  found  for  them — only  in  kindly  peace,  fruitful,  and  free.  The 
wreath  was  to  be  of  wild  olive,  mark  you — the  tree  that  grows 
carelessly,  tufting  the  rocks  with  no  vivid  bloom,  no  verdure  of 
branch  ;  only  with  soft  snow  of  blossom,  and  scarcely  full-filled 
fruit,  mixed  with  grey  leaf  and  thorn-set  stem  ;  no  fastening  of 
diadem  for  you,  but  with  such  sharp  embroidery  1  But  this,  such 
fts  it  is,  you  may  win  while  yet  you  live — type  of  grey  honour  and 
sweet  rest.  Free-heartedness,  and  graciousness,  and  undisturbed 
trust,  and  requited  love,  and  the  sight  of  the  peace  of  others,  and 
the  ministry  to  their  pain  -  these,  and  the  blue  sky  above  you, 
and  the  sweet  waters  and  flowers  of  the  earth  beneath,  and 
mysteries  and  presences  innumerable  of  living  things — these  may 
yet  b«e  here  your  riches,  untormenting  and  divine,  serviceable  for 
the  life  that  now  is  ;  nor,  it  may  be,  without  promise  of  that 
which  ih.  to  come.'' 

7,  8.  (7)  boils,  burning,  ulcerated  sores.  (8)  potsherd," 
piece  of  broken  vessel,  to  .  .  withal,  perh.  bee.  of  intolerable 
itching  ;  perh.  to  remove  the  matter  exuding  fr.  the  sores, 
sat  . .  ash^s,^  a  com.  mode  of  expressing  grief. 

Uvjiist  c(^mj)lainfs. — I  have  read  of  CoBsar,  that,  having  pre- 
pared a  great  feast  for  his  nobles  and  friends,  it  so  fell  out  that 
the  day  appointed  was  so  extremely  foul  that  nothing  could  he 
done  to  the  honour  of  the  meeting  ;  whereupon  he  was  so  dis- 
pleased and  enraged,  that  he  commanded  all  them  that  had  bows 
to  shoot  up  their  arrows  at  Jupiter  (their  chief  god),   as  in 
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the  on)y  thing  wo 
have  n-nlly  to  bo 
afraid  of  is  fear- 
ing anything 
more  than  (Jod." 
—  Honk  of  the 
Ftit/iers. 
c  liivoks. 

the  advice  of 
Job's  wife 

a  Ace.  to  Chal- 
dce,  "Dinah,  his 
wife,  said  to 
him." 

b  "  And  yet  thou 
dost  h'')Id  fast 
thine  intf^rity. 
blessing  (Jod  and 
dying."-Z)r.  Good. 


thinks    to    God, 
and   die."  —  Ctw- 


defiance  of  him  for  that  rainy  weather  :  which,  when  they  difl. 
their  arrows  fell  short  of  heaven,  and  fell  upon  their  own  heads, 
so  that  many  of  them  were  very  sorely  wounded.  80  all  our 
murmurings.  which  are  as  so  many  arrows  shot  at  God  Himself, 
they  will  return  upon  our  own  pates — hearts  ;  they  reach  not 
Him,  but  they  will  wound  us ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  be  mute 
than  to  murmur  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  '*  a  consuming 
fire  "  (Heb.  xii.  ult.).' 

9,  10.  (9)  said  .  .  him,"  she  ought  to  have  been  his  best 
comforter.  dost  .  .  integrity,  then  she  admitted  he  had 
integrity,  curse  ..  die,''  .<fr/;  i.  11.  (10)  said,  <Yr' .  his  reply 
will  aid  us  in  interpreting  the  word  curse  in  r.  9.  foolish,  i.e. 
wicked?  good  .  .  evil,  have  we  a  mind  for  only  out'  kind  of 
Divine  proceeding  ?  Must  not  all,  whatever  its  form,  be  equally 
good  fr.  a  God  of  love?  in  .  .  lips,  but  afterwards  he  was 
provoked  to  utter  unseemly  words. 

Good  and'  evil  from  God. — I.  An  apparantly  strange  doctrine 
that  good  and  evil  come  from  God.  II.  Yet  are  we  nofc  taught  j —"lien ounce 
that  evil  as  well  as  good  come  from  God  ?  III.  If  evil  come  upon  I  ^od,  and  die."— 
us,  we  have  merited  it.  IV.  The  good  far  more  than  counter- 1  far^^^elM  "  Q  ^d'^ 
balances  the  evil.  V.  The  evil  sent  upon  us  by  God  is  the  means  i  and  die.*  — /?o.?- 
of  working  out  good  for  us  ^ — Good  and  evil  both  from    God  —  |  erimi2i/er.—''Give 

1.  Job   believed  everything  to   be   ordained  of    God.     II.  Job  1 
considered  it  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  our  present  state  '  teUio. 
that  the  life  of  man  should  be  checkered  with  good  and  evil.     1 
Let  us  submit  with  thankfulness  to  this  form  of  the  Divine  admin   , 
istration,  in  which  everything  works  together  for  wise  purposes  ;  \  J,^*,'  j  144'"'*^^^' 

2.  Let  us  not  dare  to  blame  Providence  if  we  see  not  the  tendency  j  ciurie.  297. 
of  the  evils  of  life ;  3.  Let  us  look  forward  to.  and  prepare  for, 
that  world  in  which  we  shall  receive  only  good  at  the  hands  of 
God.  III.  Job  was  resolved  to  receive  each  state  with  an  equal 
mind.  IV,  Explain  the  nature  of  resignation.  V.  Some  of 
those  considerations  which  should  lead  to  the  practice  of 
resignation.  1.  All  affliction  cometh  from  the  Lord  ;  2.  It  is 
the  consequence  of  sin  ;  3.  We  often  mistake  the  nature  of  those 
things  we  call  evils  ;  4.  How  many  blessings  are  mingled  with 
them  ;  5.  Affliction  produces  good  results,  if  we  do  not  by 
obstinacy  oppose  its  tendency.** 

A  ivifys  Diode  of  comforting. — At  one  time  I  was  sorely  vexed 
and  tried  by  my  own  sinfulness,  by  the  wickedness  of  the  v/orld, 
and  by  the  dangers  that  beset  the  Church.     One  morning  I  saw 
my  wife  dressed  in  mourning.     Surprised,  I  asked  her  who  had 
died.     "  Do  you  not  know  ?  "  she  replied  ;  '•  God  in  heaven  is 
dead."     "  How  can  you  talk   such   nonsense,  Katie  ? "   I   said  ; 
'•  how  can  God  die  ?     AMiy.  He  is  immortal,  and  will  live  through    CiKi/iman,  \.  21^5 
all  eternity."     ''  Is  that  really  true  ?  "  she  asked.     "  Of  course." 
1  said,  still  r.ot  perceiving  what  she  was  aiming  at  ;  '•  how  can 
you  doubt  it  /     As  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  so  sure  is  j  y'^'A  2'^7 
it  that  He  can  never  die."     "  And  yet,"  she  said.    '  though  you   e  Luiher. 
do  not  doubt  that,  you  are  so  hopeless  and  discouraged."    Then 
I  observed  what  a  wise  woman  my  wife  was,  and  mastered  my 
sadness.* 

11 — 13.  (11)  when  .  .  friends,  his  three  chief  friends  ,  good 
men  of  a  sort,  heard  .  .  him,  the  ruin  of  so  great  and  rich  a 
man  %\ould  soon  be  known,  they  .  .  place,  ea.  fr.  his  own 
district ;  ea.  moved  by  his  own  sympathy.     Eliphaz,    God  is 


c  Dr.  Eadie. 
r.  9. 


vv.  9,  10.  J.  Kil- 
lin'eck.  1S9;  Dr. 
J.  hferv.  \.  135; 
G.  Mut'ieto,  i.  351. 

d  Dr.  Adam  on. 

»  10.  L.  .Mter- 
hury.  459 :  Dr.  W. 
Clatjgett.  i.  413; 
Dr  .V.  P.rodn.  i. 
1 30  ;  L.  S'erne,  ii. 
1S9;  T.  Pule.  iii. 
J.  S  pd  i. 
S.  D'uis.  ii. 
J.  Pmn,  i. 
b  Hewlett, 
S.  Qui''cp, 
Clniifnt,  ii. 


445; 
305; 
57; 
22  J : 
ii.  2t;3 
3S:   n. 


Dr. 


ton. 


J.  Xaple- 
280;     A. 


J.  I'mnrix,  i.  65; 
Dr.  H.  H'air  iv. 
335;  J.  \y.  Wynd- 


Job  is  visited 
by  his  tlii'ee 
friends 

li  Q.^  sTxvi.  4 — 
16;  1  Ch.  i.  '■'>:>, 
36. 
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b  Son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Krturah. 
Ace.  to  Rawlin- 
pou  lln  Siiiihite--- 
were  the  Tiukld, 
a  peuplo  ou  ilie 
r-u;h rates  above 
Hii. 

f  Kitto  thinks  it 
was  thn  town 
nimeii  in  .losh. 
XV.  41  ;  and  he 
aigues  thence 
that ihe  scene  of 
this  BI-.  i-  laid  in 
land  of  Edom. 

d  Ge.  xxvii.  38, 
xxix.  11;  Jud.  ii. 
4:  Ru.  i.  9;  1  Si. 
Xxiv.  16. 

fOe.  1.  10;  1  Sa. 
xxxi.  13;  Eccles. 
xxii.  12. 

r.  13.  Bonar  (of 
Cjamond),  1. 

fC.  Simeon,  M.A. 

ff  Dr.  Thomas. 

ft  .4.  Barnrs. 

"It  is  by  sym- 
pnthy  we  enter 
into  the  concerns 
of  oliie;s,  that 
we  are  Tuoved  as 
they  are  moved, 
and  are  never 
Buffeied  to  be  in- 
different specta- 
tors of  almost 
anything  which 
men  can  do  or 
Buffer.  For  sym- 
pathy may  be 
cons-dered  as  a 
B  ir:  of  substitu- 
tion, by  which 
we  are  put  into 
the  p^ace  of  iin- 
other  man,  and 
aff  cted  in  many 
respects  as  he  is 
affected. — bui  ke. 

i  J.  Spencer. 

"First  on  thy 
frieiKi  delib-  rate 
with  thy  se  If  ;  I 
pause,  ponder,  I 
sift;  not  eager  in  I 
the  choice,  nor  | 
je  ilous  of  the  | 
cliu.seu :  fixing,  i 
fix;  —  judge  be- 1 
fore    fri>indshi|),  I 


strength.  Temanite,  of  the  fam,  of  Teman.«  Bildad,  son  of 
rontrnf'nm,  i.e.  a  quaireller.  Shuhite,  prob.  of  fam  of  Shua.** 
Zophar,  .ytarruw  ;  he  was  a  mere  twitterer  ;  he  had  the  least 
to  say,  but  his  speeches  were  rough  and  cutting.  Naamathite, 
locality  uncertain.'"  for  they,  etc.,  their  mutual  friendh^hip  pre- 
vented any  fr.  trying  to  be  beforehand  with  the  rest.  (12)  up  .  . 
off,  at  such  a  reasonable  distance  that  they  might  know  him. 
and  .  .  not,  as  in  former  times,  he  was  so  altered,  they  .  . 
voice,'' com.  expression  to  denote  grief.  (13)  seven  ..  nights, 
usual  time  of  mourning. «     none  .  .  him,  sre  hclow. 

Friendl!/  sympathij  Uliistratrd. — I.  Corsider  the  nature  of  love. 
II.  The  effects  of  sympathy.  III.  The  excellence  of  true  religion. 
By  way  of  improvement,  we  will — 1.  Recommend  to  you  the 
exercise  of  these  dispositions ;  2.  Suggest  some  cautions  in 
relation  to  it./ — Genuine  frlcnd.'ihii). — I.  It  was  deepened  by 
adversity.  II.  It  was  prompted  by  relieving  labour.  1.  It  set" 
these  men  to  a  self-denying  work  ;  2.  A  self-denying  work  in 
order  to  relieve.  III.  It  was  vicariously  athicted.  IV.  It  was 
tenderly  reticent.  Silence,  not  speech,  is  the  best  service  that 
friendship  can  render  in  sorrow — 1.  Because  it  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  depth  of  our  friendship  towards  the  suffering 
friend  ;  2.  Because  silence  is  most  consistent  with  our  ignorance 
of  Divine  providence  towards  our  suffering  friend  ;  3.  Because  it 
is  most  congenial  to  the  mental  state  of  our  suff!ering  friend.  9 — 
Tlte  siletic-e  of  Job's  friends. — I.  They  were  amazed  at  the  extent 
of  his  sufferings.  II.  The  effect  of  great  calamity  is  often  to 
prevent  utterance.  III.  They  might  not  have  known  what  to 
say.  IV.  They  seem  to  have  been  very  early  thrown  into  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  real  character  of  Job.  V.  In  this  stage  of 
things  to  administer  rebuke  would  seem  to  be  cruel.* 

Friendship  tried  in  the  times  of  affliction. — It  is  reported  of 
Herodias,  wife  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  when  the  emperor  had 
deprived  her  husband  of  the  tetrarchy,  and  banished  him  into 
France,  understanding  that  Herodias  was  Agrippa's  sister,  gave 
her  all  her  husband's  estate,  supposing  that  she  would  not  go 
along  with  him  ;  but  she  answered  the  emperor,  saying.  "  There 
is  a  cause  that  hinders  me  from  partaking  of  your  bounty,  the 
affection  I  bear  my  husband,  because  I  have  shared  with  him 
in  his  felicity."  Whereupon  the  emperor,  being  displeased  with 
her  answer,  banished  her  likewise.  And  thus  it  is  that  true 
friendship  is  best  tried  in  times  of  affliction  and  distress.  A 
brother,  a  friend,  a  wife,  is  for  the  time  of  adversity.  Away 
then  with  those  summer  birds,  those  false-hearted  friends,  who, 
like  ditches,  are  full  in  the  winter  season,  but  dry  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  when  we  have  most  need  of  them.' 

Thej)ro(f  of  faitlifiil  friendsfiij).  — 

Not  stayed  state,  but  feebly  stay, 

Not  costly  robes,  but  bare  array  ; 

Not  passed  wealth,  but  present  want, 

Not  heaped  store,  but  slender  scant; 

Not  plenty's  pur.se,  but  poor  estate, 

Not  happy  hap,  but  froward  fate  ; 

Not  wish  at  will,  but  want  of  joy, 

Not  hearfs  good  health,  but  heart's  annoy; 

Not  freedom's  use,  but  prison's  thrall, 

Not  costly  seat,  but  lowest  fall ;' 
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Not  weal,  I  mean,  but  wretched  woe, 
Doth  truly  try  the  friend  from  foe  : 
And  nought  but  froward  fortune  proves, 
Who  fawning  feigns,  or  simply  loves^ 


CHAPTEB    TEE    TEIBD. 

1 — 3.  (1)  after   this,  i.e.  the  long   silence  of   his   friends 
opened  .  .  mouth,  formula,  expressing  deliberation  and  gravity.  ! 
cursed,  not  the  word  used  before,**  but  the  proper  word  for  I 
cursing.     (2)  spake,  answered.     (3)  let  . .  born,''  etc.,  if  there! 
had  been  no  such  day,  then  he  had  not  been. 

The  maddvmng  force  of  anffo'inq. — This  chapter  is  the  language  ' 
of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  suffering,  and  we  must  explain  it  j 
accordingly.  We  must  not  apply  to  it  the  same  canons  of  inter- 
pretation as  we  would  to  the  language  of  a  man  in  calmness,  in 
health,  in  prosperity,  in  exultation  ;  a  man's  language  must  be 
construed  according  to  the  mood  of  his  soul.  Here  we  have 
sufferings  forcing  a  human  soul — I.  To  the  use  of  extravagant 
language.  II.  To  deplore  the  fact  of  existence.  III.  To  hail  the 
condition  of  the  dead.  IV.  To  pry  into  the  reasons  of  a  miserable 
life.'' — Job  curses  the  day  of  Ms  birth. — Consider — I.  The  manner 
in  which  he  expressed  his  impatience.  1.  He  vents  his  complaints 
in  very  unbecoming  terms  ;  2.  But  is  this  an  uncommon  line  of 
conduct?  Let  us  notice — II.  Some  observations  arising  from  it.  1. 
The  folly  of  arraigning  God's  providence  ;  2.  The  inability  of 
Satan  to  prevail  against  the  Lord's  people  ;  3.  The  necessity  of 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come.^ 

Openinf/  the  mouth  (ver.  1). — It  is  to  be  observed,  says  Mr. 
Blackwell  (Inqniri/  into  the  Life  of  Homer),  that  the  Turks, 
Arabians,  and  Indians,  and  in  general  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East,  are  a  solitary  kind  of  people  :  they  speak  but  seldom. 
and  never  long  without  emotion.  Speaking  is  a  matter  of 
moment  among  such  people,  as  we  may  gather  from  their  usual 
introductions  :  for.  before  they  deliver  their  thoughts,  they  give 
notice  by  saying,  I  will  open  my  m^uth.  as  here  ;  that  is.  unloose 
their  tongue.  It  is  thus  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Orpheus  ;  and 
thus  also  Virgil : 

"  finem  dedit  ore  loquendi." 

He  made  an  end  of  speaking  with  his  mouth.* 

A/Hiction  a  normal  state. — Whatsoever  is  under  the  moone  is 
subject  to  corruption,  alterations  ;  and  so  long  as  thou  livest  upon 
earth  looke  not  for  other.  Thou  shalt  not  here  find  peaceable 
and  cheerful  daj'es,  quiet  times,  but  rather  cloudes,  stormes, 
calumnies,  such  is  our  fate.  .  .  .  Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art 
more  miserable  than  the  rest,  other  men  are  happy  in  respect  of 
thee,  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine,  thou  alone  art 
unhappy,  none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if.  as  Socrates  said,  "  All 
the  men  in  the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances 
together,  of  body,  mind,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers,  madness,  epilepsies, 


B.C.  dr.  1 

then  confide  tin 
death."— J'oun^. 


Job  curses 
the  day  of 
his  birth 

a  i.  11,  it  9. 

b  Jer.  XX.  14. 

:  "There  is  no- 
I  thing  that  I  know 
[  of.  in  ancient  or 
modern  poeiry, 
equal  to  the  en- 
tire burst,  whe- 
ther in  the  wil- 
derness  and 
homr  of  the  im- 
precations, or  the 
terrible  subli- 
m  i  t  y  of  its 
imagery."  —  Dr. 
Good. 

e  Dr.  Thomas. 

d  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

9.\.  A.  B.  Evans, 
Lee. on  Job, xwii. 

«  Burder. 

"I  compare  the 
troubles  which 
we  have  to  un- 
dergo in  the 
course  of  the 
year,  to  a  great 
bundle  of  fagots, 
far  too  large  for 
us  to  lift.  But 
G-od  does  not 
require  us  to 
cairy  the  whole 
at  once;  He  mer- 
cifully unties  the 
bundle,  and  gives 
us  tirst  one  sti-k, 
which  we  are  to 
carry  to-day.  and 
then  auo'her, 
which  we  are  to 
carry  to-rao-T'W; 
and  .so  on.    Th's 


_       _  .  ^e  mi'^ht  ei>ilv 

agues,  and  all  those  common  calamities  of  beggary,  want,  servi- '  marm.e.    if    we 
tude.  imprisonment,  and  lay  them  on  a  heap  to  be  equally  divided, 
wouldst  thou  share  alike,  and  take  thy  portion,  or  be  as  thou  art? 
Without  question  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou  aii;.     If  some  Jupiter 
should  say,  to  give  us  all  content — 
VOL.  V.      0,T.  L 


would  *.nl.v  take 
tlie    burden    ap- 
pointed    f'U*     uv 
each     day ;     bu 
we     chouse     li 
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liicreaBe  our 
trouh'es  by  ear- 
ry'nsye^tl^rdlly's 
Biic-k  uver  again 
to-day,  and  aid- 
ing to-morrow's 
liurden  to  our 
load,  before  wo 
are  required  to 
licar  it."  —  John 
Newton. 

"  Our  vray  in 
this  world  is 
like  a  walk 
under  a  row  of 

trees,  checkered 
W'th  light  and 
^ha(ie:  and  be- 
cause we  cannot 
all  along  walk 
in  tlie  sunshine, 
we  therefore  per- 
versely fix  only 
upt)U  the  darker 
passu geu.  and  so 
lose  all  the  corn- 
fort  of  our  com- 
fort s.  We  are 
like  froward 
children  who,  if 
you  take  one  of 
their  playthings 
from  the  ni, 
throw  away  all 
the  rest  in  spite." 
—  tip.  Hopkins. 

f  Burton, 


■wishes  it 
may  be 
blotted  out 

a  "  Let  not  God 
Beek  it." — Noijes. 
— "  Let  not  God 
inquire  after  it." 
— tie/dtr. 

b  Phrase  of  fre- 
quent recur- 
rence, Job  X.  '21, 
'22;  Ps.  xxiii.  4; 
Am.  V.  8;  Je.  ii. 
6,  etc. 

c  Jerome. 

d  Dr.  Thomas. 

V.  5.  S.  Deyling, 
Obs.  3. 

'GracpR  multiply 
hy  offliciions,  ft 8 
the  saiuta  did  by 


"Well,  be't  so,  then  :  you,  master  soiildier, 
Shall  be  a  merchaut ;  you,  sir  lawyer, 
A  country  gentleman  ;  go  you  to  this, 
That  side  you  :  why  stand  yee?  Its  as  well  as  'tis." 
Every  man  knows  his  own  but  not  others"  defects  and  miseries. 
Be  silent  then,  rest  satisfied  :  coniiort  thyself  with  othe  •  men's 
misfortunes,  and  as  the  moldiwarpe  in  iEsope  told  the  fox  com- 
plaining for  want  of  a  tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  "'  You 
complain  of  toies,  but  I  am  blinde,  be  quiet."  I  say  to  thee,  be 
thou  satisfied.  It  is  recorded  of  the  hares  that  with  a  generall 
consent  they  went  to  drown  themselves,  out  of  a  feeling  of  their 
misery ;  but  when  they  saw  a  company  of  frogs  more  fearful 
than  they  were,  they  began  to  take  courage  and  comfort  again. 
Confer  thine  estate  with  others.  Be  content,  and  rest  satisfied  ; 
for  thou  art  well  in  respect  of  others ;  be  thankful  for  that  thou 
hast,  that  God  hath  done  for  thee  ;  He  hath  not  made  thee  a 
monster,  a  beast,  a  base  creature,  as  He  might,  but  a  man,  a 
Christian,  such  a  man  ;  consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art  full  well 
as  thou  art.  No  man  can  have  what  he  will ;  he  may  choose 
whether  he  will  desire  that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy  lot  is  falne, 
make  the  best  of  it.  If  we  should  all  sleep  at  all  times  (as  Endy- 
mion  is  said  to  have  done),  who  then  were  happier  than  his  fellow  ? 
Our  life  is  but  short,  a  very  dream,  and  while  we  look  about, 
eternity  is  at  hand.  Our  life  is  a  pilgrimage  on  earth,  which 
wise  men  pass  with  great  alacrity.  If  thou  be  in  woe,  sorrow, 
want,  distresse,  in  paine,  or  sicknesse,  think  of  that  of  our  Apostle, 
"  God  chastiseth  them  whom  He  loveth,"  "  They  that  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy"  (Ps.  cxxvi.  6).  '*  As  the  furnace  proveth  the 
potter's  vessel,  so  doth  temptation  try  men's  thoughts''  (Eccles. 
XXV.  5),  'Tis  for  thy  good.  Iladst  thou  rot  been  so  visited  thou 
hadst  been- utterly  undone  ;  as  gold  in  the  fire,  so  men  are  tried 
in  adversity  ;  and,  which  Camerarius  hath  well  shadowed  in  an 
embleme  of  a  thresher  and  corn  : — 

"A  threshing  separates  from  straw  the  corn, 
By  crosses  from  the  world's  chaffe  are  we  bom."/ 
4.  5.  (4)  let  .  .  darkness,  etc.  a  "  Let  not  God  stoop  fr. 
His  bright  throne  to  raise  it  up  fr.  its  dark  hiding-place."  (5) 
the  .  .  death,  =  the  deepest  darkness.'*  stain,  absorb  it. 
cloud  .  .  it,  let  cloud  piled  on  cloud  utterly  hide  and  bury  it. 
blackness  .  .  it,  "  let  it  be  involved  in  bitterness. "« 

The  maddcn'utfj force  of  siiffrnnrj. — Here  is  suffering  urging  a 
man  to  the  use  of  extravagant  language.  Howbeit.  it  is  natural, 
three  facts  will  show  this.  1.  Great  sufferings  generate  great 
passions  in  the  soul ;  2.  Great  passions  often  become  irrepressible  ; 
8.  When  great  passions  become  irrepressible,  they  express  them- 
selves extravagantly.'^ 

Complaint  in  siijf'crinr/. — When  this  plant,  this  peace,  is  deeply 
rooted  in  us,  it  spreadeth  its  branches  abroad  over  all, — over  all 
cross  events,  over  all  injuries,  over  all  errors,  over  envy,  malice, 
deceit,  and  violence,  and  shadoweth  them  that  they  are  not  seen, 
or  not  seen  in  that  horror  which  may  shake  it ;  spreadeth  itself 
over  the  poor,  and  relieveth  them  ;  over  the  malicious,  and 
melteth  him  ;  over  the  violent  man,  and  overcometh  him  by 
standing  the  shock  ;  keepeth  itself  to  its  root,  is  fixed  and  fas- 
tened there  ;  and,  when  the  wind  bloweth  and  the  rain  falleth, 
and  all  beat  upon  it,  when  the  tempest  is  loudest,  is  ever  the 
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same,  is  peace  still ' — The  fniifs  of  aJflictUm. — Maistres  Alyce,  in 
my  rao<t  haitywise,  I  commend  me  to  you.  And  whereas  I  am 
ciifounned  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  losso  of  my  bames  and  our 
iiciirhbours'  also,  with  all  the  corn  that  was  therein  :  albeit  (sav- 
im,"-  God"s  pleasure),  it  is  gret  pitie  of  so  much  good  corne  lost ; 
yet  sith  it  hath  liked  Hym  to  sende  us  such  a  chaunce.  we  muiit 
and  are  bounden.  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of 
His  visitacion.  He  scnte  us  all  that  we  have  loste,  and  sith  He 
liath  by  such  a  chaunce  taken  it  away  againe,  His  pleasure  be 
fulrilled  I  Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good  worth 
and  liartely  thank  Him  as  well  for  adversitie  as  for  prosperitie. 
A  nd  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  Him  for  our  losse 
tlian  for  our  winning,  for  His  wisdome  better  seeth  what  is  good 
for  V8  than  we  do  our  selves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good 
cheere,  and- take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church,  and  there 
thanke  God.  both  for  tl  at  He  hath  given  us.  and  for  that  He 
hath  taken  from  us,  and  for  that  He  hath  left  us  :  which  if  it 
please  Hym.  He  can  encrease  when  He  will,  and  if  it  plea.se  Hym 
to  leave  us  yet  lesse,  at  His  pleasure  be  it !  I  pray  you  to  make 
some  good  ensearche  what  my  poore  neighbours  have  loste,  and 
bid  them  take  no  thought  therfore  ;  for  if  I  shold  not  leave 
myself  a  spone,  there  shal  no  poore  neighbour  of  mine  here  losse 
by  any  chaunce  happened  in  my  house.  I  pray  you  be.  with  my 
children  and  your  household,  merry  in  God  ;  and  devise  somewhat 
with  yoiu-  f rendes  what  way  wer  best  to  take  for  provision  to  be 
made  for  corne  for  our  household  and  for  sede  th.ys  yere  comming, : 
if  ye  thinke  it  gowl  that  we  kepe  the  ground  still  on  our  handes. 
And  whether  ye  think  it  good  that  we  shall  do  so  or  not ;  yet  I 
think  it  were  not  best  sodenlye  thus  to  leave  it  all  up.  and  to  put 
away  our  folk  of  our  farme,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us 
thereon.  Howbeit  if  we  have  more  nowe  then  ye  shall  nede.  and 
which  can  get  them  other  maisters,  ye  may  then  discharge  us  of 
them.  But  I  would  not  that  any  man  were  sodenly  sent  away,  he 
wote  nere  wether.  At  my  coming  hither  I  perceived  none  other 
but  that  I  shold  tarry  still  with  the  kinge's  grace.  But  now  I 
shal,  I  thinke,  because  of  this  chaunce.  get  leave  this  next  weke 
to  come  home  and  se  you.  and  then  shall  we  further  devyse  to- 
gether uppon  all  thinges  what  order  shal  be  best  to  take.  And 
thus  hartely  fare  you  well,  with  all  our  children  as  ye  can  wishe. 
At  "Woodestok.  the  thirde  day  of  Septembre,  by  the  hand  of 
Thomas  More,  knight.     Your  louing  husbande.^ 

6,  7.  (fi)  night,  rer.  3.  let  .  .  it,  let  it  be  as  deep  night 
without  a  star,  joined,  etc.,  vtarg.,  the  idea  is.  that  all  the  days 
rejriice.  but  this  shall  be  silent,  (7)  solitary,  barren,  un- 
fruitful. 

Till-  maddoi'xnq force  of  suffering. — Here  is  suffering  urging  a 
man  to  deplore  the  fact  of  his  existence.  In  this  pas.«age  he 
deplores — 1.  The  fact  that  he  existed  at  all  ;  2.  That  having  ex- 
isrtd.  he  did  not  die  at  the  very  dawn  of  his  being.  The  fact 
that  suffering  can  thus  make  existence  intolerable  suggests  the 
following  truth.s  1.  Annihilation  is  not  the  worst  of  evils;  2. 
Desire  for  death  is  no  proof  of  genuine  religion  ;  3.  Hell  must  be 
an  ovevwhelmingly  ten-ible  condition  of  existence." 

Hidden  .^ornms. — Many  a  heart  and  countenance  wears  a 
pcnib'auce  of  gladness,  only  to  conceal  its  deep  sorro\v.  We 
cuunot  always  judge  of  a  man  by  what  he  seems.     Looking  at 

L2 
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perse  cutioriH. 
•  The  more  they 
were nflli.  ted  ihe 
mme  tliev  'i  ul- 
tiplie.l.'  "These 
terrors  may 
affont  IIS;  iiiey 
shall  not  ufTii^ht 
U.S.  Cr•'^s'M  le 
rough  an.i  smart- 
in;^  ;  tiut  we  I  ok 
to  tlie  unction 
of  comfort,  thiit 
makes  them  por- 
tahle  ami  ea«y. 
In  all  coiiditiona 
we  bless  His 
providence  who, 
according  tu  His 
own  wisdom,  not 
ours,  di.spi'seih 
thing- :  which,  if 
they  be  harsh  to 
a  .-late  that  must 
sufTer,  are  go  li 
for  an  estate  that 
siiall  ba  bles.cd 
for  ever."  ~  T. 
Adam*. 

e  A.  FarinJvn. 

f  Letter  to  Lo'fy 
Move  Written 
f  cm  Woodstock, 
on  hearing  that 
his  barns  atjd 
someof  iheharntr 
of  his  lie  glib  ur.s 
hid  been  bnrnf.. 
It.s  gentleness-  to 
his  wife,  who  was 
of  an  anxious 
and  ill-tempered 
turn.  and  its 
kindness  to  his 
poor  unigh)  Oiiis, 
as  Will  Hs  its 
cheerful  tham;- 
lul  .es.s,  are  very 
beautiful. 

that  it  may 
not  be  num- 
bered -vrAYi 
other  days 

"God  is  the 
brave  mau'.s 
hope,  and  nut 
the  coward's  e.x- 
tuse." — I'l-l'irch. 

When  man  de  Is 
with  Ci  o d ,  he 
nm»t  never  re- 
meiiifier  what  he 
is  befoie  others, 

a  Dr.  Thonian. 

"B'^ fore  .in  afflic- 
tiou  18  digeaieJ, 
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consolation  ever 
comes  too  PO'>n; 
and  after  it  is  di- 
gested, it  comes 
too  lata ;  >.ut 
there  is  a  mark 
between  the  e 
two,  as  fine 
almost  as  a  hair, 
for  a  comforter 
to  take  aim  at." 
— Sterne. 

b  Dr.  Macduff. 


let  profes- 
sional divi- 
ners curse 
that  day 

a  The  practice  of 
cursing  the  day, 
or  the  sun,  is 
said  to  have  pre- 
vailed ampins  an 
AfricHn  tribe 
called  the  Atlan- 
tes.  See  Herodo- 
tus iv.  184;  Plitiy. 
Nat.  Hint.  V.  8; 
Strabo,  xvii.  780. 

6  See  marg. 

V.  8.  Crit.  Sac. 
Thes.  Nov.  i.  783. 

c  T.  Brooku. 


he  wishes  he 
had  died  in 
infancy 

a  Is.  Ixvi.  12. 

Sanctified  afHic- 
tions  are  healing 
mediL-ines. 

"  Af  f  1  ictions 
clarify  tlie  soul." 
—  Qiiarles. 

0  Gill. 

in  which 
case  he  had 
been  in  the 
grave 

a    Sufh    is     the 

view      of      liiixt-ll- 

niii  ler;un>\  ••c/ml- 
ten.%  says  t  Li  i  s 
was  an  Arab 
custom  III  the 
tomb  of  Da^  id, 
wo.  to  Josephus, 


the  sea  of  life,  we  see  it  studded  over  with  white  sails  and  g-ay 
pennons,  and  sparkling-  waves  ;  we  forget  its  eddying  whirlpools 
and  treacherous  reefs  and  brooding  storms.  How  little  do  God's 
ministers  know,  in  looking  down  from  their  pulpits  on  ap- 
parently bright  faces,  gay  attire,  and  undimmcd  eyes,  how  many 
breaking  hearts  there  are  ;  sorrows  too  deep  for  utterance,  with 
which  a  stranger  dare  not  intermeddle  !  No.  we  cannot  let  all 
that  looks  happy  pass  for  unmingled  joy.  It  is  often  ^he  reverse  ; 
like  the  wretched  singer  on  the  street,  who,  passing  from  door  to 
door,  struggles  to  warble  her  gleeful  songs.  Singir.g  !  It  is  a 
poor  counterfeit  of  crushing  sorrow.  Singing-  !  The  tones  are 
joyous ;  but  little  does  the  passer-by  know  of  the  long  tale  of 
y,'QQ — the  widow's  agony,  the  orphan's  tears,  the  desolate  hearth, 
which  is  muffled  and  dissembled  under  that  apparent  "  glee."^ 

8 — 10.  (8)  let  .  .  day."  let  hired  diviners,  who  are  supposed 
to  render  a  day  one  of  evil  omen,  invoke  maledictions  on  this 
day.  ready  .  .  mourning",  mavf/.,  if  these  magicians  had  power 
over  nature,  even  over  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  let  them  curse 
the  day.  (9)  t-wilight,  lit.  the  breathing,  i.e.  the  hour  when 
the  cool  breezes  blow,  neither  .  .  day.*  i.e.  let  there  be  no  star 
to  illumine  the  evening,  no  ray  to  brighten  the  dawm.  (10)  nor 
.  .  eyes,  by  preventing  conception  and  birth. 

Afflk't'ions.—  Stars  shine  brightest  in  the  darkest  night ;  torches 
give  the  best  light  when  beaten  ;  grapes  yield  most  wine  when 
most  pressed  ;  spices  smell  sweetest  when  pounded  ;  vines  are  the 
better  for  bleeding ;  gold  looks  the  brighter  for  scouring  ;  j  uniper 
smells  sweetest  in  the  fire  ;  camomile  the  more  you  tread  it,  the 
more  you  spread  it.  The  Jews  Avere  best  when  most  afflicted. 
Afflictions  are  the  saint's  best  benefactors  to  heavenly  affections. 
Where  afflictions  hang  heaviest,  corruptions  hang  loosest.  And 
grace,  that  is  hid  in  nature,  as  sweet  water  in  rose-leaves,  is  then 
most  fragrant  when  the  fire  of  aifiiction  is  put  under  to  distil  it 
out.<" 

11,  12.  (11)  why,  etc  ,  a  question  that  leads  to  a  descr.  of 
what  he  then  would  have  been.  (12)  prevent, «  so  as  to  hinder 
the  birth  ;  or,  why  did  they  become  a  couch  for  the  infant  child  ? 
why  .  .  suck?  why,  being  born  alive,  had  his  infancy  been 
nourished  1 

The  knees  2fft^ventinf/. — This  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
mother ;  but  either  of  the  midwife,  who  received  the  new-born 
infant  into  her  lap.  or  of  the  father,  as  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
take  the  child  upon  his  knees  as  soon  as  it  was  born  (Gen.  i.  23). 
This  custom  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence 
the  goddess  Levana  had  her  name,  causing  the  father  in  this  way 
to  own  the  child.'' 

13—16.  (IB)  now,  instead  of  this  suffering,  I  should  bv-  in 
the  grave,  slept,  the  sleep  of  death,  rest,  for  pain  of  mind 
and  body.  (14)  with  .  .  earth,  who  have  escaped  all  mortal 
toils,  which  .  .  themselves,  tombs,  (lo)  who  .  .  silver, 
prob.  all.  to  custom  of  burying  treasures  with  the  dead.  (l(j) 
untimely,  lu-emature.     infants  .  .  lig-ht,  as  one  still-born. 

The  tn<i(hh'niii(j  force  of  SN[f'rruiy.  —  Here  is  suiren'ng-  urging  a 
man  to  hail  the  condition  of  the  dead.  He  looked  to  death — I. 
As  a  real  rest.  II.  As  a  common  rest.  The  state  of  the  dead  as 
here  described  suggests  two  j)ractical  thougiits.     1,  The  transi- 
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toriness  of   all   worldly  distinctions ;    2.  The   folly   of   making  j 
corporeal  interests  supreme.'*  I 

Drxolnte  plarca  (vcr.  14). — This  descnption  is  intended  as  a 
contrast  to  that  contained  in  the  two  ensuing  lines  ;  and  the 
same  sort  of  conti'ast  is  admirably  continued  throughout  the 
e.itire  pa'^sage.  The  grave  is  the  common  receptacle  of  all;  of 
the  patriotic  princes  who  have  restored  to  their  ancient  magnifi- 
cence the  ruins  of  former  cities,  and  fixed  their  palaces  in  them  ; 
and  of  the  sordid  accumulatoi's  of  wealth,  which  they  have  not 
spirit  to  make  use  of  ;  of  the  wicked,  who  have  never  ceased 
from  troubling,  and  of  those  who  have  been  wearied  and  worn 
out  by  their  vexations  ;  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  slave  and 
his  task-master,  the  servant  and  his  lord.  This  idea  has  not,  in 
general,  been  attended  to,  and  hence  the  passage  has  not  been 
clearly  iinderstood.  Our  common  rendering,  "  Which  built  deso- 
late places  for  themselves.'"  is  hardly  explicit,  though  it  is  literally 
consonant  w'ith  most  of  the  versions.  Schultens.  not  adverting 
to  the  antithesis  intended  to  subsist  between  the  fourteenth  and 
fi^fteenth  verses,  imagines  he  perceives  in  the  passage  a  meta- 
phorical reference  to  the  massy  pyramids  or  sepulchres  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchs,  of  which  several  have  descended  to  our  own 
day  ;  and  this  idea  has  also  been  generally  followed.  But  the 
conception  is  too  recondite,  and  far  less  impressive,  as  it  appears 
o  me.  than  that  now  offered  The  images  and  phraseology  of 
his  poem,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  were  often 
copied  by  the  boldest  writers  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  by  King 
David,  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  :  and  the  smallest  atten- 
tion to  their  respective  compositions  will  show  us  that  the  idea 
here  communicated  soon  became  proverbial ;  and  that  "  the 
restorer  of  ruined  wastes,"  or  '■  of  ancient  ruins,"  was  not  only  a 
phrase  in  general  acceptation,  but  regarded  as  a  character  of 
universal  veneration  and  esteem.« 

17.  there,  in  the  grave,  wicked  .  .  troubling:,  by  perse- 
cution, slander,  etc.,  or,  like  the  Sabeans  and  Chaldasans,^  by 
robbery  and  violence.  The  grave  is  the  only  place  where  a  really 
guod  man  may  hope  to  escape  the  troubling  of  the  wicked.'' 
weary,  those  wearied  in  mi  fid  by  anxiety,  study,  etc.,  and  in 
bo.'///  by  toil  and  pain. 

T/vo  standjfoinfft. — John  Bacon  was  an  eminent  English 
sculptor.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  to  Westminster 
Al)b?y  have  gazed  upon  the  fruits  of  his  skill  in  the  monument 
of  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  name  and  fame  are  transmitted  to 
succeeding  generations  by  the  poet  Cowper,  who  says  of  him, 
that  he — 

"  Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips." 

He  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  desiring 
tn  bear  his  testimony  to  the  Gospel  after  his  death,  he  ordered 
by  his  will  a  plain  tablet,  with  the  following  inscription,  to  be 
placed  near  his  grave  :—*' What  I  was  as  an  Artist  seemed  to 
be  of  some  importance  while  I  lived  ;  but  what  I  really  was  as  i 
a  Believer  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  only  thing  of  importance  to  me 
now." 

18,  19.   (18)  prisoners,  wearied  with   their  captivity,  are  ^r^Joni^® 
released  as  fr.  a  living  tomb,  the  prison,     hear  .  .  oppressor,    rest,  and 
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much  trcasnro 
waa  buried. 

6  Dr.  Thomas. 

"  As  surely  as  t  ho 
sepulchre  of 
Christ  becime  an 
empty  sepulchre, 
so  surely  the 
sepulchres  of  His 
people  shall  be- 
ci )  ni e  empty 
sepulchres  also ; 
as  surely  as  Ho 
got  up  and  sang 
a  jubilee  of  life 
and  immortality, 
so  surely  shall 
His  people  como 
out  of  the  grave." 
— Beaumont. 

"The  reconcil- 
ing grave  swal- 
lows distinction 
first,  that  made 
us  foes :  there  all 
lie  down  in  peace 
t  o  g  e  t  h  e  r.''  — 
Southern. 

"Henceforth  ni 
bear  afSiction  till 
it  do  cry  oat 
itself,  enough^ 
enough,  and  die. 
— S/iakespeare. 

c  Dr.  Good. 

■where  there 
is  rest  and 
peace 

I 

i  a  i.  15,  17. 

I  6  2  Pet.  ii.  8 ;  Ps. 
xxxix.  1. 


t>.  17.  Dr.D.  Wil- 
liams, ii.  179;  /, 
Stennett.  iii.  372; 
J.  \\'e.<ilev.\-i\.ZG.^; 
T.  Hlackleij,  iii. 
321 ;  A.  B.  Evans, 
41. 

r?.  17— 19.  Dr.L. 
Howard,  21  fi;  /. 
Mackenzie,  iii.  257 
(Scotch  Preach- 
er). 
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servants 
are  free 

"Tliet-arth  opens 
impartially  her 
bosom  to  receive 
the  beggar  and 
the  pi  luce."  — 
Nor  ace. 

"  The  grave  is,  I 
suspect,  the  sole 
com  monwealth 
which  att'iins 
that  dead 
flat  of  social 
eqiiahty  that  life 
in  its  every  piin- 
ciple  so  heartily 
abhors."--Z;M/irer 
Lptton. 
a  Chris.  Love. 

he  asks  -why 
the  sad 
should  live 

a  •'  To  desire  to 
die  FO  as  to  be 
free  fr.  sin  is  a 
mark  of  grac" ; 
to  desire  to  die 
so  as  to  escai)e 
trouHes  is  a 
mark  of  corrup- 
tion. He  was  ill 
fitted  to  die,  who 
was  so  unwilling 
to  live."—  Rev.  A. 
R  Faussett,  M.A. 

b  xix.  9;  La.  iii.7. 

c  Dr.  Thomas. 

V.  20.  T.  Hunter, 
i.  173. 

"Te;irs  and  sor- 
rowH  and  losses 
are  a  part  of 
wliat  must  be 
experienced  in 
tliis  i)rescnista'e 
of  lil'e;  some 
for  our  mauitcst 
pood;  and  all, 
therefore,  it  ia 
crusted,  for  our 
good  concealf^d, 
— for  our  fluai 
and  greatest 
,<..ol."  —  Leigh 
Hunt. 

"  What 
l-!ge  is 
]  assess 


a  privi- 
this,  to 
Uod  in 
t-l\  things  while 
v<»  have  them, 
I  nd  all  things  Iq 
'  k)d  when  they 
••^ire  taken  from 
nt\  ' — Newton. 

i  RoberU. 


death  sets  them  free.  (19)  small  .  .  there,  for  (ioath  levels  all. 
servant,  or  slave,  free  .  .  master,  to  whose  exactions  he  was 
forced,  in  life,  to  yield ;  and  fr.  whose  capricious  cruelty  he 
suffered. 

The  resurrection. — Is  it  so,  that  these  bodies  of  yours  shall  rise 
and  be  in  glory  with  Jesus  Christ  1  Then.  O  all  you,  the  elect  of 
God,  fear  not  death,  because  death  is  a  fitting*  your  bodies  for 
that  estate  wherein  you  shall  live  with  Christ  in  glory  for  ever. 
Did  death  annihilate  you  and  frustrate  you  of  glory,  you  might 
fear  death ;  but  death  doth  to  you  as  a  husbandman  with  his 
corn.  Should  he  keep  his  corn  always  in  his  house,  he  would 
grow  a  beggar  quickly ;  but  he  casts  his  corn  in  the  ground,  and 
there  it  lies  and  rots,  that  so  a  fivefold  reward  may  come  to  him 
of  it.  So  God  makes  you  lie  in  the  grave — not  for  ever,  but  that 
He  might  show  His  power  in  raising  you  up  at  the  last  day." 

20 — 23.  (20)  light,  a  cheerful,  gladsome  thing  :  here  it  may 
=  life  given  .  .  misery,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  woe.  life  .  . 
soul,"  to  him  who  suffers  bitter  grief.  (21)  long*  .  .  not,  re- 
garding death  as  a  privilege,  dig  .  .  treasures,  hence,  expose 
themselves  to  dangers.  (22)  which  .  .  exceedingly,  Ileh, 
"  Avho  rejoice  upon  joy  or  exultation,"  (23)  light  .  .  hid,''  light 
to  him  only  reveals  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  woe  ;  but  shows 
no  way  of  escape. 

The  mad dening  force  of  hvman  svfferinff. -Here  is  suffering 
urging  a  man  to  piy  into  the  reasons  of  a  miserable  life.  The 
great  question  running  through  these  verses  is,  why  should  God 
continue  the  existence  of  a  miserable  man  ?  There  are,  no  doubt, 
good  reasons,  that  we  shall  one  day  understand  and  appreciate. 

I.  Great  sufferings  are  often  spiritually  useful  to  the  sufferer. 

II.  Great  sufferings  are  often  spiritually  useful  to  the  spectator." 
Hidden  treasures  (v.  21). — We  are  constantly  hearing  of  trea- 
sures which  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  discovered.  Sometimes 
you  may  see  a  large  space  of  ground,  which  has  been  completely 
turned  up.  or  an  old  foundation,  or  ruin,  entirely  demolished,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  hidden  gold.  A  man  has  found  a  small  coin, 
has  heard  a  tradition,  or  has  had  a  dream,  and  off  he  goes  to  his 
toil.  Perhaps  he  has  been  seen  on  the  s]iot,  or  he  has  consttlted 
a  soothsayer ;  the  report  gets  out ;  and  then  come  the  needy,  the 
old,  and  the  young,  a  motley  group,  all  full  of  anxiety,  to  join  in 
the  spoil.  Some  have  iron  instruments,  others  have  sticks,  and 
some  their  fingers  to  scratch  up  the  ground.  At  last  some  of 
them  begin  to  look  at  each  other  with  considerable  susi>icion,  as 
if  all  Avere  not  right,  and  each  seems  to  wish  he  had  not  come  on 
so  foolish  an  errand,  and  then  steal  off  as  quietly  as  they  can.  I 
once  knew  a  deep  tank  made  completely  dry  (by  immense  labour), 
in  the  hope  of  finding  great  treasures,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  cast  in  during  the  ancient  wars.  Passing  near,  one  day, 
when  they  had  nearly  fini.shed  their  work,  and  their  hopes  had 
considerably  moderated,  I  went  up  to  the  sanguine  owner  (whose 
face  immediately  began  to  show  its  chagrin),  and  inquired.  "  Why 
are  you  taking  so  much  trouble  to  empty  that  tank  1 "  He  replied, 
as  calmly  as  he  could,  "  We  are  merely  cleaning  it  out."  Poor 
man  !  I  believe  he  found  nothing  but  stones  and  bones,  and  a  few 
copper  coins.  "  Dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures."  finds  a 
practical  illustration  in  the  East,  and  is  a  figure  of  common  use 
in  the  language.* 
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2^—26.  (24)  sig-liinff  . .  pa^."  my  sorrow  prevents  my  eating.* 
roarings,  groans.  (2;"))  thing'  .  .  me,  his  sufferings  were 
grtaLcr  than  his  greates^t  anticipations  of  trouble.  (2())  I  .  . 
safety,  living  in  unguarded  security,  yet  .  .  came,  notwith- 
standing the  precautionary  measures  that  grew  out  of  ray  a{)pre- 
hen.>^ions. 

Lc^.wns  tariff  Jit  hy  the  suffrinrjs  of  Job. — We  are  taught — I. 
The  utmost  power  that  the  devil  is  capable  of  exerting  on  man. 

1.  lie  did  not  destroy  life  ;  2.  He  did  not  destroy  piety.  11.  We 
also  learn  the  strength  of  genuine  religion.  Here  we  have  two 
things  to  help  us  which  Job  had  not.     1.  The  example  of  Christ; 

2.  ITie  assurance  of  a  future  life.*" 

The  iiM-s  of  pain. — Pain  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  our 
knowledge,  our  skill,  and  our  comforts.  Look  to  the  discoveries 
made  in  science,  in  botany,  in  chemistry,  in  anatomy ;  what  a 
knowledge  have  we  gained  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  plants, 
while  we  were  seeking  some  herb  to  soothe  pain  or  cure  disease ! 
what  a  knowledge  have  we  gained  of  drugs,  and  salts,  and  earths, 
useful  for  agriculture  or  for  the  fine  arts,  while  we  have  been 
seeking  only  to  find  an  ointment  or  a  medicine  1  we  have  sought 
a  draught  to  allay  the  burning  thirst  of  a  fever,  and  we  have 
found  a  dozen  delicious  beverages  to  drink  for  our  pleasure  or 
relief.  We  studied  anatomy  to  find  out  the  seat  of  disease,  and 
hov/  to  attack  it,  and  we  found  what  we  did  not  seek,  a  thousand 
wonderful  works  of  God  !  a  thousand  most  curious  contrivances, 
most  admirable  delights  I  We  found  a  model  for  the  ribs  of  a 
ship — we  found  a  pattern  of  a  telescope  in  the  eye — we  found 
joints,  and  straps,  and  knittings,  and  valves  which  have  been 
copied  into  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic,  and  the  study  of  the 
philosopher.  Yes,  we  may  thank  our  liability  to  pain  for  these 
— for  if  pain  had  not  existed,  who  can  tell  whether  these  things 
would  have  been  so  soon,  if  at  all,  discovered?'' — Minhtry  of 
affliction. — An  invalid  of  twenty  years,  who.se  sufferings  were 
extreme,  was  one  night  thinking  of  the  reason  of  this  long-con- 
tinued infliction.  Suddenly  the  room  filled  with  light,  and  a 
beautiful  form  bent  over  her.  saying,  "  Daughter  of  sorrow,  art 
thou  impatient?  "  "  No  ;  but  I  am  full  of  pain  and  disease,  and 
I  see  no  end  ;  nor  can  I  see  why  I  must  suffer  thus.  I  know  that 
I  am  a  sinner  ;  but  I  hoped  that  Christ's  sufferings,  and  not  mine, 
would  save  me.  Oh  !  why  does  God  deal  thus  with  me?"  '"Come 
with  me.  daughter,  and  I  will  show  thee."  "  But  I  cannot  walk." 
"  True,  true  !  There,  gently,  gently ! "  He  tenderly  took  her  up 
in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  over  land  and  water,  till  he  set  her 
down  in  a  far-off  city,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  workshop.  The 
room  was  full  of  windows,  and  the  workmen  seemed  to  be  near 
the  light,  and  each  with  his  own  tools  ;  and  all  seemed  to  be  so 
intent  upon  their  work  that  they  neither  noticed  the  new-comers 
n<>r  si)oke  to  one  another.  They  seemed  to  have  small,  brown 
pfbbles.  which  they  were  grinding  and  shaping  and  poli.^hing. 
Her  guide  pointed  her  to  one  who  seemed  to  be  most  earnestly  at 
work.  He  had  a  half-jiolished  pebble,  which  was  now  seen  to  be 
a  diamond,  in  a  pair  of  strong  iron  pincers.  He  seemed  to  gi'asp  the 
little  thin.,--  as  if  he  would  crush  it,  and  to  hold  it  on  to  the  rough 
stone  without  mercy.  The  stone  whirled,  and  the  dust  flew,  and 
the  jewel  grew  smaller  and  lighter.  Ever  and  anon  he  would 
stop,  hold  it  up  to  tlic  light,  and  examine  it  carefully.     "  Work- 
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and  deplores 

his  own 

sad  condition 

a  Ps.  xlii.  3. 

b  "  Umhreit  or,  as 
the  eff  It  tn  eat 
iiicrra>ed  thi'  ills- 
ease,  he  >ii:hil 
before  eating. 
Rosfiiwii'ler.  or, 
8  i  ff  h  i  n  «  takes 
the  place  of 
food." — Oood. 

e  Dr.  Thomas. 

"  Goi  washes  the 
eyes  with  tears 
uutil  they  can 
behoM  the  in- 
visible land 
whero  tears  shall 
Come  no  more. 
O  love!  O  afflic- 
tion !  ye  are 
the  guiiles  that 
show  U9  the  way 
through  the 
great  airy  splice 
where  our  loved 
ones  walkel ; 
and  as  houuds 
easily  follow  the 
scent  before  the 
(lew  be  risen,  so 
God  Caches  us, 
while  yet  our 
sorrow  ia  wet,  to 
follow  on  and 
Hud  our  dear 
ones  in  heaven." 
— Beecher. 

d  Sharpe 

"In  affl  ctioip, 
especial  y  ii  ■  - 
tonal  or  pubic 
calamities,  liol 
one  itinies  see.i-s 
io  uiaUe  n'>  -ms- 
tinction  '  etw  xt 
the  objects  of 
His  compa-S"  n 
and  th  jse  oi  IIIh 
fury,  indisf'  nni- 
ni'.ely  invoKnu^ 
them  Ir.  ihe 
same  destiny; 
yet  Ui.s  pre  ci- 
ence  and  ilts 
intentions  make 
a  vast  difforeiico 
where  His  iu- 
fliotiona  do  not 
seem  to  make 
any ;  a>  when  no 
the    Muue    t&at^ 
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and     with     the  j 
B'lf  -  same     fire,  i 
we  urfje  as  wpII 
tho  IT' lid  as  the  | 
hlfi'ded   lead   or 
aii'imoiiv,     b  u  t 
with     (oreknow- 
\w^  jind   desipn 
iiiR  such  a  dis- 
parity     in      the 
evruts,      as      to 
consurufi  the  i{?- 
noJiler  niin*  rals, 
or  blow  ihem  off 
into      dioss      or 
fume*,  and  make 
the    gold     more 
pure,  and  full  of 
lustre." — hoyle. 
"Human  misery 
is    to    Divine 
mercy  as  a  black 
soil  to  a  spark- 
ling     diamond ; 
or    as    a     Ral)lc 
clond      to       tbe 
sunbeam  s."  — 
WiUiam  Seeker. 
€  Dr.  Todd. 


man."  said  the  stifFerer.  "-will  yon  please  to  tell  me  why  you  bear 
on.  and  grind  the  jewel  so  hard  V  '•  I  want  to  grind  off  every 
flaw  and  crack  in  it."  "  But  don't  you  waste  it?"  "  Yes  ;  but 
what  is  left  is  worth  so  much  the  more.  The  fact  is,  this  diamond, 
if  it  will  bear  the  wheel  long  enough,  is  to  occupy  a  very  impor- 
tant place  in  the  crown  we  are  making  up  for  our  king.  We  take 
much  more  pains  with  such.  We  have  to  grind  and  polibh  them 
a  great  while  ;  but  when  they  are  done  they  are  very  beautiful. 
The  king  was  here  yesterday,  and  was  much  p](  aseil  with  our 
work,  but  wanted  this  jewel,  in  particular,  to  be  ground  and 
polished  a  great  deal.  So  you  see  how  hard  I  hold  it  down  on 
this  stone.  And,  see  !  there  is  not  a  crack  nor  a  flaw  in  it !  What 
a  beauty  it  will  be  !  "  Gently  the  guide  lifted  up  the  poor  sufferer, 
and  again  laid  her  down  on  her  own  bed  of  pain.  "Daughter  of 
son-ow,  dost  thou  understand  the  vision?"  '•  Oh,  yes  !  but  may 
I  ask  you  one  question  ? "  '•  Certainly."  "'  W^ere  you  sent  to  me  to 
show  me  all  this  ? "  "  Assuredly."  "  Oh !  may  I  take  to  myself  the 
consolation  that  I  am  a  diamond,  and  am  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  strong  man.  who  is  polishing  it  for  the  crown  of  the  Great 
King?"  "Daughter  of  sorrow,  thou  mayest  have  that  consola- 
tion ;  and  every  pang  of  suffering  shall  be  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning in  a  dark  night,  revealing  eternity  to  thee  :  and  hereafter 
thou  shalt  '  run  without  weariness,  and  walk  without  faintness,' 
and  sing  with  those  who  have  '  come  out  of  great  tribulation.'  "  • 


Eliphaz 
replies 

his  courteous 

coninience- 

znent 

"  A  man  can 
never  be  a  true 
gentleman  in 
manner  until  he 
is  a  true  f^entle- 
man  at  heart." — 
Dickens. 

•'  We  write  our 
blessings  on  the 
water,  but  our 
afflictions  on  the 
rotk. '"—Z)r.  Guth- 
rie. 

a  Dr.  Thomas. 

"Afflictions 
clarify  the  soul, 
and,  like  hard 
masters,  give 
more  hard  direc- 
tions, tutoring 
the  nonage  of 
uncuibed  affec- 
tions."—  Quarle*. 

i  Dr.  Oood. 


CHAP  TEE  THE  FOURTH. 

1,  2.  (1)  Eliphaz,  see  ii.  11.  (2)  if.  .  grieved  P  will  yon 
take  it  ill,  if  we  venture  to  speak  ?  but  .  .  speaking,  we  must 
speak  whether  you  will  or  no. 

Faints  of  agreement  letween  the  aged  friends  of  Joh. — I.  They 
were  all  aged  men  and  possessed  of  great  experience  (xv.  9,  10), 
and  this  Elihu  declares.    II.  They  were  all  believers  in  a  personal 
God,  a  special  Providence,  and  a  present  retribution  (ix.  7 — 9, 
xxviii.  31 — H9).     III.  They  all  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  the 
wicked   prosper,  and   the   innocent  suffer,  and  resolutely  main- 
tain the  opposite  (iv.  7,  v.  3  —  5,  viii.  8,  10,  11,  22.  xi.  20.  etc). 
IV.  They  all  hold  and  argue  Job's  guilt,  and  vindicate  Divine 
justice  in  his  sufferings  (xi.  fi.  xxii.  4—11).     V.  They  all  accuse 
him  in  strong  language  of  hyiiocrisy,  and  of  denying  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  God.     VI.  They  accuse  him  of  setting 
i  a  bad  exam])le  to  others,  and  recommend  him  resignation  and 
I  ])rayer.  by  which  he  would  obtain  greater  prosperity  than  before. 
j  VII.  They  are  all  manifestly  ignorant  of  a  future  state  of  exis- 
j  tence  ;  hence  they  consideied  that  retribution  here  was  full  and 
final.* 

To  essay.— The  term  "to  essay  or  attempt"  is  peculiarly  ex- 
pressive in  tbe  Hebrew,  and  is  derived  from  the  sense  of  smell 
exercised  by  hounds  and  other  animals,  in  essaying  or  exploring 
the  track  of  the  prey  they  are  in  pursuit  of.  It  is  still  us^od 
I  among  the  Arabs  for  a  pleasant  smell  or  odour.  Eliphaz  means 
to  insinuate  his  desire  to  select  the  very  mildest  reply  he  could 
possibly  meet  with  upon  a  minute  research,  such  as,  while  it 
answered  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  patriarch's 
reasoning,  should  hurt  his  feelings  as  little  as  possible.* 
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3—5.  (8)  thou  ,  .  many,  how  to  bear  their  trials.  A  tribute 
to  Job's  character,  thou  .  .  hands,"  Job  liad  been  a  helper'  of 
the  weak.  C4)  thy  .  .  falling",  as  words  of  seasonable  encou- 
rag-ement.  thou  .  .  knees,'  he  had  assisted  those  who  were 
bowing-  under  the  burden  of  life.  ("))  faintest,'"  he  who  had 
comforted  others  can  find  none  for  himself, 

TJie  character  of , I  oh. — The  just  man  is  not  the  mere  rigidly 
equitable  man  ;  but  the  man  who.  under  the  influence  of  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  unites  benevolence  with  righteous- 
ness, and  seeks,  in  acts  of  kindness  as  well  as  of  eciuity.  to  fulfil 
"  the  royal  law."  He  is  the  good  man.  as  distinguished  from  the 
merely  '•  righteous,"  for  whom  the  Apostle  says  '•  some  would  even 
dare  to  die."  Such  a  character  was  Job  ;  in  whom  righteousness 
and  goodness  appear  blending  in  lovely  practical  union.'' 

6—8.  (6)  is  .  .  fear,  etc.^  do  thy  religious  fears,  etc.,  come  to 
this  1  (7)  remember,  etc.^  sug.  that  Job's  fainting  spirits  arose 
fr.  conscious  sin.  (8)  even  .  .  seen,"  appeal  to  observation. 
they  .  .  same,  a  proverb.* 

The  life  of  a  siyincr  is  a  foolish  agricnltvre. — I.  All  human  life 
is  a  sowing  and  a  reaping.  II.  Life's  reaping  is  determined  by 
its  sowing.  III.  The  reaping  of  the  sinner  is  a  terrible  destiny. 
From  this  subject  learn — 1.  The  great  solemnity  of  life  ;  2. 
The  conscious  rectitude  of  the  sinner's  doom ;  3.  The  necessity 
for  a  godly  heart.'' 

A\ite  on  V.  6. — The  clue  to  the  genuine  sense  of  this  passage 
will  be  obtained  by  a  slight  transposition  of  the  latter  hemistich : 
"  Is  not  this  fear  of  thine,  thy  confidence  ;  and  the  uprightness 
of  thy  ways,  thy  hope  ?"  Job  had  before  affirmed,  chap.  iii.  25, 
26,  ••  The  thing  which  I  greatly  feared  is  come  upon  me.  and 
that  which  I  was  afraid  of  is  come  unto  me.  I  was  not  in  safety, 
neither  had  I  rest,  neither  was  I  quiet ;  yet  trouble  came  ;"  i.e. 
I  was  continually  exercised  by  a  godly  fear,  a  holy  misgiving  ;  I 
did  not  dare  to  cherish  a  sentiment  of  carnal  security :  even  in  the 
height  of  my  prosperity,  I  was  deeply  sensible  of  my  exposure  to 
calamity,  and  lived  habitually  under  a  trembling  anticipation  of 
its  approach.  To  this  Eliphaz  alludes  ;  q.  d.  Here  is  something 
for  which  it  is  hard  to  account.  "  Behold,  thou  hast  instructed 
many,  and  thou  hast  strengthened  the  weak  hands.  Thy  words 
have  upholden  him  that  was  falling,  and  thou  hast  strengthened 
the  feeble  knees.  But  now  it  is  come  upon  thee,  and  thou 
faintest ;  ittoucheth  thee,  and  thou  art  troubled."  How  is  this  1 
"Why  is  thy  practice  so  much  at  variance  with  thy  precepts  ?  If 
thou  art  the  man  thou  claimest  to  be  ;  if  thou  hast  been 
governed  as  thou  allegest.  by  a  prevailing  fear  of  God.  and 
hast  never  indulged  a  feeling  of  self-sufficient  security,  why  is 
not  this  thy  fear  a  source  of  humble  confidence  to  thee  in  the 
day  of  distress  .'  and  why  does  not  the  recollection  of  the  unim- 
peachable integrity  and  uprightness  of  thy  ways  serve  as  an 
anchor  of  hope  amid  the  tossings  of  a  tried  and  troubled  spririt  ? 
This  surely  were  to  have  been  expected  from  one  of  thy  cha- 
racter. A  heart  conscious  of  innocence  could  not  but  sustain 
itself  in  such  a  trial ;  it  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the 
ar-alogy  of  the  Divine  dispensations  to  suppose  that  such  a 
one  would  be  the  victim  of  overwhelming  judgments ;  for 
••remember.  I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished  being  innocent?  or 
when  were  the  righteous  cast  off  ?"    This  interpretation  makes 
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he  who  had 
comforted 
others,  now^ 
suffered 
himself 
a  IH.  XXXV.  8. 
6  He.  xii.  12. 
c  He.v.  14.17. 
iv.  15,  16. 
"  This     is     that 
which     we     call 
cliiiractfr,    —    a 
rfscrved       forc« 
which    acts    dU 
I  recily     by    pro- 
I  Ber-ce,  and  with- 
j  out     means  '"  — 
Enit'rson. 
d  Dr.  W'ardlmc. 

did  not  this 
suffering: 
come 
from.  sinP 

a  (Ja.  vi.  7,  8. 

h  Pr.  xxii.  8; 
Hos.  viii.  7. 

e  Dr.  Thomas. 

"He  that  ])lant- 
eth  thorns  shall 
not  gather 
roses."  —  I'er.tion 
Prov. 

"  The  field  of 
wrong  Viflugs 
forth  death  as 
its     f  r  u  i  t."  — 

.i£.fi-ht/lus. 

V.  8.  A.  B.  Erans, 
67. 

"  The  greatest 
fool  i^  he  who 
imposes  on  him- 
sf]f,  and  in  his 
groalesi  cocjcern 
thinks  certainly 
he  knows  that 
whi'h  ho  has 
least  stn  1  c  I, 
and  of  wh'c^  h« 
is  most  pro- 
found 1  y  igno- 
rant." —  Hhaftes- 
bunj. 

"When  tried  and 
afllicred.  he  per 
suaile<l  thiit  youj 
|)uiii.shmeijt  it 
liir  beneath  j-onr 
sin :  and  ihit 
will  make  you 
patient  and 
t  b  a  n  k  f  u  1."  -« 
Gretnlutm. 
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d  Bush. 

sinners 
perish, 
before  the 
anger  of  God 

•  Ac.  ix.  1 ;  Ps. 
xxvii.  12;  2  Sa. 
xxii.  IG;  Ps.xviii. 
15.  xxxiii.  G. 
"God  hag'  been 
pleased  to  pre- 
Bcribe  limits  to 
His  own  power, 
and  to  work  His 
ends  within 
those  limits."  — 
J'aley. 
b  Roberts. 

Eliphaz's 
vision 

a  "  Mine  ear  re- 
ceived a  whisper 
along  with  it." — 
GuolI.  —  "Mine 
ear  caught 
a  whisper  there- 
of." —  Noyex.  — 
"  My  ear  recei  ved 
Recretly  the  pul- 
sations of  its 
whitiper."— Vulg. 
h  Is.  i.  1 ;  Ge.  ii. 
21,  XV.  12. 
c  So  Virgil, — "  A 
cold  tremor  ran 
through  all  their 
bones." — ^En.  ii. 
120, 

d  Dr.  Thomas. 
"The  slender  ca- 
pacity of  man's 
heart  cannot 
comprehend, 
much  less  utter, 
that  unsearch- 
able depth  and 
burning  zeal  of 
God's  love  to- 
wards us." — Lu- 
ther. 

he  saw  a 
spirit  pass 
before  him 

a  Virgil,  ^n.  ii. 
774,  iii.  4S,  iv. 
2.S!>,  xii.  8GS  ;  see 
also  the  ghost's 
speech  to  Ham- 
let. 

vv.  15  —  17.      H. 

Melvill,  ii.  74. 

r.  17.  /.  Fisher, 
14;  J?  Morehead, 
ii.    18L.    Dr.    R. 


the  whole  address  of  Eliphaz  c  otisisteut,  coherent,  and  clear, 
thoug-h  founded  upon  the  fallacy  that  men  are  invariably  dealt 
with  in  this  world  according  to  their  desert.'^ 

9—11.  (9)  blast,  etc.,"  anger  of  God.  ill.  by  fierce,  hot  winda 
of  the  East.  (10)  the  .  .  lion,  f^tc.  the  fiercest  men.  here  comp. 
to  lions,  cannot  withstand  the  wrath  of  God.  (11)  the  .  .  prey, 
etc.,  fig.  of  effects  of  God's  judgments  :  men  who  for  strength, 
etc.,  may  be  likened  to  lions  cannot  withstand  them. 

JJrrafh  of  tJw  nostr'ds  (v.  9). — When  people  are  angry  they  dis- 
tend their  nostrils  and  blow  with  great  force  :  the  action  may  be 
taken  from  some  animals,  which,  when  angry,  blow  violently 
through  their  noses.  Of  a  man  who  is  much  given  to  anger, 
it  is  said,  "That  fellow  is  always  blowing  through  his  nose." 
"  You  may  blow  through  your  nose  for  a  thousand  years,  it  will 
never  injure  me."  "Go  not  near  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  he 
will  injure  you."* 

12 — 14.  (12)  secretly,  marq.  ear  .  .  thereof,  as  a  whisper." 
(1.3)  thoughts,  of  a  conflicting  kind,  visions  .  .  men,^  com. 
mode  of  Divine  communication  in  the  old  time.  (14)  came  .  , 
me,  marg.  trembling,  LXX.  shuddering,  horror,  made  .  . 
shake,"  viarg. 

Fellowship  with  tJie  unseen. — Whatever  the  nature  of  this 
vision,  the  three  following  propositions  which  it  suggests  would 
be  true.  I.  That  man  has  a  capacity  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
spiritual  world.  The  existence  of  such  a  world  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  faiths  of  humanity.  II.  That  man's  character 
places  him  in  a  humble  position  in  the  spiritual  world.  The 
address  of  the  spirit  significantly  expresses  man's  moral  in- 
feriority. III.  That  man's  earthly  state  is  but  a  temporary  sepa- 
ration from  a  conscious  existence  in  the  spiritual  world.  This 
body  is  spoken  of  as  a  house.  It  is  not  me.  it  is  only  my  dwell- 
ing. Several  things  are  suggested  about  this  departure  into  the 
conscious  existence  in  the  spiritual  world.  1 .  It  is  inevitable  ; 
2.  It  is  constantly  progressing  ;  3.  It  is  frequently  disregarded  ; 
4.  This  departixre  terminates  earthly  glory.'' — The  mysterious 
visifnnf. — Eliphaz  gives  an  account  of — I.  What  he  felt.  II. 
What  he  saw.  Concerning  this  spirit  the  following  particulars 
are  stated.  1.  Its  proximity  ;  2.  Its  stationary  position  ;  3.  Its 
indistinctness :  4.  The  terror  was  increased  by  the  silence.  III. 
What  he  heard.  A  vindication  of  the  Divine  character.  1.  Hii 
justice;  2.  His  holiness;  3.  His  independence  and  self-suffi« 
ciency  ;  4.  His  wisdom. 

15 — 17.  (1.5)  spirit,  the  shadowy  form  of  some  supernatural 
being,  hair  .  .  up,  a  well-known  effect  of  profound  fear."  (10) 
but  .  .  thereof,  it  was  shadowy,  indistinct,  voice,  LXX. 
gentle  breeze,  whisper.  (17)  mortal,  feeble,  be  .  .  God.  more 
correst  in  his  estimate  of  himself  ;  and  in  deciding  wh '  t  his  lot 
should  be.  shall .  .  maker  ?  and  imagine  holiness  where  God 
may  see  sin. 

MipJiaz  reprove-f  Joh. — In  the  course  of  his  reproof,  Eliphaz 
mentions  a  revelatiora  which  he  had  received  from  heaven.  This 
revelation  we  shall  now  consider  abstractedly.  I.  The  truths  in- 
tended to  be  made  known  were  these.  1.  That  no  man  is  pure 
before  God  ;  2.  That  no  man  can  claim  anything  at  the  hands 
of   God ;    3.    That  no   man  under  any  circumstances  can  have 
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reason  to  comp'ain  of  God.  II.  As  tcndin.sf  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy b.t  wen  Job  and  his  i'liends.  Consider  it — 1.  As  it  was 
a!>i>!icd  by  Eliphaz  ;  2.  As  it  ouirht  to  have  bcnn  aitplied.  Learn  : 
— (1)  Bj  tliankliil  to  God  for  the  written  Word:  (2)  Bear  in 
mind  the  infinite  distance  between  you  and  your  IMaker.* 

Nott  on  V.  15. — This  rolcrs  to  the  great  fear  of  Job  ;  butthe  same 
effect  is  often  ascribed  to  great  joy.  Thus,  in  Hindoo  books,  in 
de.-cribing-  the  ecstasy  of  gods  or  men,  it  is  often  said.  '•  The  hair 
of  their  flesh  stood  erect."  A  fatlier  says  to  his  absent  child, 
•'  My  son.  not  having  seen  your  lotus  face  for  so  long,  my  hair 
stands  uj)  with  joy.''^ 

18,  19.  (18)  servants,  i.r.  the  angels,  and  .  .  folly, «  God 
is  so  exalted  in  power  and  holiness,  that  even  angels,  so  sirporior 
to  men.  are  immeasurably  beneath  Ilim.  (I'J)  how  .  .  clay, 
etr..  how  much  more  may  this  be  said  of  men.  than  of  angels  ! 
which  .  .  moth,  whose  life  may  be  taken  by  the  most  feeble  of 
all  creatures. 

Man's  inferiority  to  anf/eh. — I.  The  habitation  they  occupy  is 
mean  and  obscure.  II.  They  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  destruc- 
tive influences.  III.  Their  departure  is  felt  but  little  by  society 
at  large.  IV.  "While  their  end  is  but  little  heeded  by  others, 
they  are  destitute  of  what  is  of  most  importance  to  themselves, — 
wisdom.* 

77i('  moth  (v.  19). — It  is  probable  that  this  means  a  moth-worm, 
which  is  one  state  of  the  creature  alluded  to.  It  is  first  enclcsed 
in  an  egg^  from  whence  it  issues  a  worm,  and  after  a  time  becomes 
a  complete  insect,  or  moth.  The  following  extracts  from 
Niebuhr  may  throw  light  on  the  passage,  that  man  is  crushed 
by  so  feeble  a  thing  as  a  worm  : — "  A  disease  very  common  in 
Yemen  is  the  nttack  of  the  Guinoy-worm,  or  the  Vena-.Urdincnsis 
it  is  called  by  the  physicians  of  Europe.  The  disease  is  supposed 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of  putrid  waters,  which  people  are 
obliged  to  drink  in  several  parts  of  Yemen  ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  Arabians  always  pass  water,  with  the  nature  of  which  they 
are  unacquainted,  through  a  linen  cloth,  before  drinking  it. 
"Where  cue  unfortunately  swallows  any  of  the  eggs  of  this  insect, 
no  immediate  consequence  follows ;  but  after  a  considerable 
time,  the  worm  begins  to  show  itself  through  the  skin.  Our 
])hy.sician,  Mr.  Cramer,  was,  within  a  few  days  of  his  death, 
attacked  by  five  of  these  worms  at  once,  although  this  was  more 
than  five  month  after  we  had  left  Arabia.  In  the  isle  of  Karek 
I  saw  a  French  officer  named  Le  Page,  who,  after  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  performed  on  foot,  and  in  an  Indian  dress,  be- 
tween PondicheiTy  and  Surat,  through  the  heart  of  India,  was 
busy  extracting  a  worm  out  of  his  body.  He  supposed  that  he 
had  got  it  by  drinking  bad  w^ater  in  the  country  of  the 
Mahrattas.  This  disorder  is  not  dangerous  if  the  person  affected 
can  extract  the  worm  without  breaking  it.  "With  this  view  it 
is  rolled  on  a  small  bit  of  wood  as  it  comes  out  of  the  skin.  It  is 
slender  as  a  thread,  and  two  or  three  feet  long.  It  gives  no  pain  as 
it  makes  its  way  out  of  the  body,  unless  what  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  care  which  must  be  taken  of  it  for  some  weeks.  If 
unluckily  it  be  broken,  it  then  returns  into  the  body,  and  the 
most  disagreeable  consequences  ensue,  palsy,  a  gangrene,  and 
fcomctimes  death. "« 

iiOj  »J1.  (20)  they  .  .  evening,  man's  life  is  m  short  day, 
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/'(irki'ison,     lluls. 
Lee.  7. 

b  C.  Simeon,  Af.A. 

"  Frieii'Iship  is 
the  shaiiuw  of 
tlie  evtriinj^, 
whii-h  stroniTih- 
ens  with  th"!  set- 
ling  Kun  of  life." 
— La  Font  at  ne. 
c  Roberts. 

the  great- 
ness of  God 

a  2  Pe.  ii.  4. 

r.  18.  Dr.  J. 
Donnt,  i.  4:^8. 

b  Horn.  Com. 

"  Mnn  13  but  a 
little  thing  in  the 
midst  of  the  ob- 
jects of  nature, 
jet.  by  the  moral 
quality  radiating 
from  his  coun- 
tenance, he  may 
abolish  all  con- 
siderations of 
magnitude,  and, 
in  liis  manner??, 
equal  the  ma- 
jesty of  the 
world."  —  Emer- 
son, 

**  Man,  if  he  com- 
p  a  r  e  himself 
with  all  that  he 
can  see,  is  at  the 
zenith  of  his 
power:  but  if  he 
compare  himself 
with  all  lie  can 
conociTo,  he  is  at 
the  nadir  of 
w  e  a  k  n  e  s  8."— 
Colton. 


"Aromatic  plants 
be-tow  no  spi  -y 
fra^tHnce  wliile 
they  grow;  but, 
crushed  or 
trod  leu  to  ihe 
ground,  diffuse 
their  balmy 
sw.  e's  arouud." 
—Go.dsinith. 

c  Rurder, 

the  weaknes* 
of  man 
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B  C.  (•/;•.  h'-!>. 

a  Ps.  0x1  \i.  3,  4. 

6  Is.  ii.  22. 

f   n.    J.a.Beul- 
liei;  ii.  S5J. 


■who  -will 
answer 
prayei'  if  God 
does  not? 

a  XV.  15;  Zee. 
xiv.  ft;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
C,7;  Da.  iv.  13. 

6  "  It.  may  lie  in- 
ferred fr.  this 
pas.  that  the  In- 
i^ocation  of 
Bainis  ur  ange's 
was  not  u  u- 
knowu,  but  Eli- 
phaz  distincrly 
afflims  its  inuti 
lity  when  a  man 
is  not  r«^conciled 
to  God ;  and  if 
be  were,  it  would, 
of  course,  be 
needless."  —  Spk. 
Com. 

f  Homilctic  Com. 

r.  1.    D.  S    I 
ling,  Obs,  i.  14  i. 

V.2  Dr.  J.  Ltmbe, 
A  Ser.  16U5. 

Cyrus,  the  Per- 
Biatj  kin{<,  was 
accu  tomed  to 
Bay,  that  did  men 
but  know  the 
carea  he  had  to 
sustain,  he 
thought  no  man 
would  wish  to 
wear  bis  crown. 

d  Clement. 


the  end  of 
the  wicked  is 
misery 

a    Ps.    Ixix.    25; 
Ixxiii.  3,  17,  18. 

h  Ex.  XX.  5. 

cPr.  xxii.  20. 

rfxxix.7,xxxi.21. 

e  But    see  Land 
and  bk.  3-18. 


(luring-  which  the  work  of  decay  is  proceorling.  they  .  .  it,  the 
living-  are  iinjifrecterl  by  the  work  of  death  around  them.  (21) 
doth  .  .  away,-' their  titles,  wealth,  etc..  leave  them.  they.  . 
wisdom,''  they  pass  away  bet",  they  kuow  much;  many  bef. 
they  become  wise  to  salvation. 


CHAPTER    THE    FIFTH. 

1,  2.  (1)  call  .  .  thee,  if  God  does  not  answer,  who  will  ? 
saints,'*  holy  ones,  angels.^  (2)  wrath,  i.e.  of  God  ;  the  more 
excited  by  an  a])peal  to  any  but  Him.  envy,  of  any  lot  save 
one's  own.  foolish  .  .  silly,  fooU^h  to  think  any  can  hear  and 
answer  prayer  but  God ;  sUlij  to  imagine  any  lot  is  without  trial ; 
or  any  other  really  better  for  us  than  our  own. 

Thefollfi  and  rjfects  (iffrcffhif/  f/f//ii/i.s't  God. — I.  It  is  the  part 
only  of  fools  to  fret  again.^t  God  and  His  procedure.  II.  Fretting 
against  God's  dealings  brings  its  own  punishment.  1.  It  robs  of 
peace,  "u  liich  is  the  ^pirit■s  life  ;  2.  Affects  the  health  and  hastens 
death  ;  3.  Injures  the  life  and  property  of  the  soul  ;  4.  Brings 
greater  chastening  and  punishment  from  God.  Note — Passion 
and  impatience  in  trouble  are  more  hurtful  and  crushing  than 
the  trouble  itself.^ 

Envy  {v.  2). — There  once  sailed  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
in  America,  a  large  and  noble  steam-vessel,  freighted  with 
cotton,  and  having  many  passengers  on  board.  While  the  cargo 
was  being  embarked,  a  portion  of  it  became  slightly  moistened 
by  a  shower  of  rain  then  falling.  This  circumstance,  however, 
was  not  noticed, — the  cotton  being  closely  packed,  a-nd  the  hatch- 
ways fastened  down.  During  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  all 
went  well,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  the  shii)'s  crew  were 
suddenly  alarmed  by  a  fearful  cry  of  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  noble  vessel  was  enveloped  in  flames.  The  damp  and  closely- 
packed  cotton  had  become  heated,  daily  smouldering  and  getting 
in  a  more  dangerous  state,  until  at  last  it  burst  out  into  a  broad 
sheet  of  flame,  solely  from  the  effects  of  spontaneous  combustion. 
The  passengers  and  crew  were  soon  compelled  to  take  to  the 
boats  ;  some  were  consumed  or  suffocated  in  the  flames,  and  many 
more  drowned  in  the  sea.  The  heated  cotton  smouldering  in  the 
hold  of  this  vessel  aptly  illustrates  the  condition  of  that  man 
who  harbours  resentment  and  envy  in  his  breast ;  it  gradually 
stifles  all  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature  ;  obtains  the  complete 
mastery  over  his  spirit, — then  bursts  forth  into  acts  of  violence, 
and  leads  him  to  the  commission  of  deeds  the  very  thought  of 
which,  at  another  time,  would  compel  him  to  shudder  and  start 
with  horror  <* 

3—5.  (B)  taking  root,  outwardly  prospering,  but  .  .  habi- 
tation,<»  when  it  was  seen  that  his  prosperity  was  not  founded  on 
right  and  truth.  (4)  his  .  .  safety,*  they  are  involved  in  their 
father's  ruin,  crushed,"  broken  in  pieces,  g-ate,*^  in  court 
of  justice  there  held.  Their  quarrelsome,  litigious  spirit  here 
suggested,  neither  .  .  them,  they  are  not  pitied  nor  aided. 
(.5)  harvest,  substance,  the  .  .  up,  there  being  none  to  take 
the  part  of  the  owner,  taketh  .  .  thorns,  the  hedge  being 
broken  through.^     robber,  Heb.  snare  ;  all.  to  crafty  spoilers. 

The  prosj[)erlty  of  the  ungodly. — The  ungodly  frequently  prosper 
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in  this  life.  God  may  have  wise  reasons  for  permitting'  them  to 
prosper.     1.  It  exercises  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  godly  ; 

2.  Teaches  the  great  inferiority  of  earthly  to  heavenly  blessings  ; 

3.  Confirms  the  truth  of  a  judgment  to  come.  Note:  —The  godly 
are  too  much  loved  to  receive  their  portion  in  this  life.  The 
good  things  of  this  life  are  only  the  bones  cast  to  dogs./ 

Half -starved  Arab.<t. — This  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  half- 
starved  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  were  always  ready  for  plunder, 
as  their  descendants  are  to  this  day.  Such  starvelings  are  thus 
described  by  Volney  : — "'  These  men  are  smaller,  leaner,  and 
blacker  than  any  of  the  Bedouins  yet  known  ;  their  wasted  legs 
had  only  tendons  without  calves  ;  their  belly  was  glued  to  their 
back.  In  general,  the  Bedouins  are  small,  lean  and  swarthy, — 
more  so.  however,  in  the  bosom  of  the  desert  than  on  the  borders 


B.C.  cir.  1520. 
/  Rutlierjord. 


"  It  is  one  of  the 
Worst  eff'^fts  (jf 
prosperity  to 
make  a  nmn  a 
VLTtex  iusti'ad  of 
a  fouutain.  so 
tliat,  instead  of 
throwing  out, 
he  learns  only 
to  'iraw  in."  — 
Beecher. 

"Everything    in 


6,  7.  (6)  afla.iction  .  .  dust,"  is  not  accidental,  but  fruit  of 
wickedness.^  (7)  sparks,  lit.  children  of  flame,  or  sons  of  the 
coal. 

T rouble. — I.  Its  origin.  1.  It  is  from  a  necessity  and  law 
imposed  on  our  existence  in  this  world  ;  2.  From  sin,  which  is 
the  ground  of  that  necessity.     In  the  government  of  a  good  and 


be  entlued  ex- 
cept only  a  suc- 
cession of  pros- 
perous days."  — 
Goet/te. 


of  the  cultivated  country.     They  are  ordinarily  about  five  feet  j  the   world  "may 

two  inches  high.     Tliey  seldom  have  more  than  about  six  ounces 

of  food  for  the  whole  day.     Six  or  seven  dates,  soaked  in  melted 

butter,  a  little  milk  or  curd,  serve  a  man  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 

and  he  seems  happy  when  he  can  add  a  small  portion  of  coarse 

fiour  or  little  ball  of  rice.     Their  camels,  also,  which  are  their 

chief  support,  are  remarkably  meagre,  living  on  the  meanest  and 

most  scanty  provision.     Nature  has  given  it  a  small  head,  without 

ears,  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck,  without  flesh  :  she  has  taken 

from  its  legs  and  thighs  every  muscle  not  immediately  requisite 

for  motion  :  and,  in  short,  has  bestowed  on  its  withered  body  only 

the  vessels  and  tendons  necessaiy  to  connect  its  frame  together  : 

she  has  furnished  it  with  a  strong  jaw,  that  it  may  grind  the 

hardest  aliments  :  and.  lest   it  should   consume  too  much,  she 

has  straightened  its  stomach,  and  obliged  it  to  chew  the  cud."y 


The  more  the 
diamond  is  cut, 
the  more  it 
sparkles;  the 
heavier  the  cross 
is.  the  heavier  is 
the  saint's 
crown. 

ff  Burden. 


man  is  bom 
to  trouble 

a  Qe.  iii.  17—19. 


6  "  Eliphaz  leaves 
Job  to  make  ihe 

righteous  God  suffering  could  exist  only — 1.  As  a  legal  neces.sity  ;  mF,  ami^'o'i^her 
in  consequence  of  disobedience  to  His  laws  ;  or,  2.  As  a  moral  '■  sayings  of  his.  to 
necessity  for  the  discipline  of  His  erring  childien.  II.  Its  !  "^J.™ '' ®  !/•"  ~ 
universality.  Tears  moisten  the  pillow  of  down  as  well  as  the 
pallet  of  straw.  This  ought  to  render  us — 1.  Patient  under  our 
own  trouble  ;  2.  Sympathising  with  that  of  others.  III.  Its 
certainty.  1.  The  hand  that  made  us  has,  since  the  entrance  of 
sin.  made  us  sufferers  :  2.  Only  throuy-h  the  incarnation  and 
suffering  of  the  Son  of  Man.  our  sufferings  are  not  eternal.' 

Sons  of  the  hnrniufj  coal  (r.  7). — Ilebew,  '•  Sons  of  the  bumino- 
coal."  The  word  son.  among  the  Hindoos,  is  apj»lied  to  man.  and 
all  kinds  of  animal  life.  Men  of  ignoble  parentage  are  called 
Bons  of  the  hoildrhal.  i.e.  the  mechanics.  When  animals,  reptiles, 
or  insects  ai-e  trouble.'^ome.  they  are  called  pa.ssa.slinidia-iiiatff/al, 
sons  of  the  devil ;  or  vcasc-niatitjiil.  sons  of  the  prostitute,  or  of 
the  treacherous  ones.  See  the  ploughman  at  his  occupation  ; 
should  the  bullocks  i)rove  restive,  he  immediately  vociferates  the 
epithets  alluded  to.  Listen  to  the  almost  breathless  cowherd,  I 
who  is  running  after  some  of  his  refractory  kine  to  bring  them  j  \o^'  ff',,!"],""- 
to  the  fold,  and  he  abuses  them  in  the  most  coarse  and  imlelicate  I  u  w'.'ii.KiiAeaa. 
language.    The  man  also  who  for  the  fiiat  time  discovers  the ,  3^". 


Wordsworth. 
I  c  Horn.  Com. 

:  w.  6.  7.  Dr  J. 
'  Co'litujex  f^rnri- 
'  deuce.  ,'A):i :  Si,  Sf. 
i  Hale,  s  Wkx.  i. 
I  -'0(»;  Dr  S.  f./rie, 

vi.    -Ill,  jf\:    A. 

li't/i/.  ii.  IS.-;  A". 

">'./),    i.    H-.i;    O. 

Carr,  i.  197:  /.'/>. 

/titvinscroft.  v. 

514. 

»•.  C.  Dr.  niU>0'iii, 
31'';./.  Hroiii/iiiiiii, 
i.  -JVJ. 
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[Cap.  V.  8— 14, 


B.C.ciV.  152:\ 

d  Robertx. 

tbe  greatness 
and  ffoodness 
of  God 
a  Ps.  XXX vii.   5; 
2  Ch.  xxxiii.  12. 
b  Pf.  cxxxvi.  4; 
Ex.  XV.  11. 
e  Eo.  xi.  o3. 
d  Je.  ▼.  24;  Ac. 
xiv.  17;  Ps.  Ixv. 
9,10. 

e  Ps.  cxiii.  7  ;  Lu. 
i.  52;  Ja.  iv.  6, 
10. 

/  Horn.  Com. 
"The  Apostle, 
Bpeaking  of  p^r- 
Becuted  saints, 
eaith,  'They 
took  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their 
goods,  knowing 
that  they  have  in 
heaven  a  better 
and  an  endurine: 
pubstauce.'  And 
thus  David  (as 
once  his  Jona- 
than) tastes 
honey  from  the 
top  of  the  rod: 
•Thy  rod  and 
Thy  staff,  they 
cooifort  me  ;  " 
not  only  God'B 
Btaff  to  support 
him,  but  even 
His  rod  to  chas- 
tise and  correct 
him,  were  sweet 
and  comfortable 
to  him."  —  Bp. 
Hopkins, 
g  J.  Montgomery. 

by  His  know- 
ledg-e  He 
overrules  the 
affairs  of 
men 

a  Ne.  iv.  16;  Ps. 
xxi.  11;  Pr.  xxi. 
30. 

ftPs.  vii.  15 
Es.  ii.  25; 
vi.  24. 
c  Pr  iil.  32. 
d  Spk.  Cum. 
e  Vr.  iv.  19 
xxviii.  29; 
lis.  lit. 

"I  would  brine 
bahn  an  I  pour  it 
int')  your  wound, 
cuie  y(jur  dis- 
tempered mind 
and  heal  your 
foriunes." — Drf- 
den 


IG; 
Da. 


Do. 
Is. 


white  ants  destroying  his  property  bawls  out  with  all  his  mig^ht, 
"  Ah  !  rease-viaggal.  sons  of  the  prostitute."'' 

8  —  11.  (S)  I,  emphatic.  "I  however."  seek,*  in  humble 
prayer,  not  sinfully  complain.  (9)  unsearchable,*  whose  pur- 
pose in  affliction  needs  searching  out.  and  must  be  beneficent. 
marvellous.*'  and  dif.,  in  relation  to  results,  fr.  what  might  be? 
expected.  (10)  rain  ''  not  liked,  sometimes,  by  the  thouohtless. 
(11)  set  .  .  low,«  this  the  end  of  God's  care  and  dealings. 

Comfort  in  trouble. — Our  great  comfort  in  trouble  is  that  we 
can  address  God  in  it.  He  should  be  sought  unto  in  trouble — 1. 
For  counsel  and  direction  in  it ;  2.  For  comfort  and  sup]  ort 
under  it ;  3.  For  grace  so  to  bear  it  as  to  glorify  God  by  it ;  4, 
For  deliverance  in  His  own  time  and  way  out  of  it ;  5.  For  the 
spiritual  benefit  and  improvement  intended  through  it.  Note — 
(1)  It  is  ti'ue  wisdom  and  piety  to  commit  our  cause  into  God's 
hands.  Note — (2j  The  attributes  of  God  are  such  as  to  render 
Him  the  proper  object  of  prayer  and  trust  in  the  time  of  trouble.'/ 

Purification  of  affliction. — 

He  that  from  dross  would  win  the  precious  oro, 

Bends  o'er  the  crucible  an  earnest  eye, 

The  subtle  searching  process  to  explore, 

Lest  the  one  brilliant  moment  should  pass  by 

When,  in  the  molten  silver's  virgin  mass, 

He  meets  his  pictured  face  as  in  a  glass. 

Thus  in  God's  furnace  are  His  people  tried  ; 

Thrice  happy  they  who  to  the  end  endure. 

But  who  the  fiery  trial  may  abide  ? 

Who  from  the  crucible  come  forth  so  pure 

That  He  whose  eyes  of  flame  look  through  the  whole. 

May  see  His  image  perfect  in  the  soul  1 

Nor  with  an  evanescent  glimpse  alone, 

As  in  that  mirror  the  refiner's  face  ; 

But,  stampt  with  heaven's  broad  signet,  there  be  shown 

Immanuel's  features,  full  of  truth  and  grace  : 

And  round  that  seal  of  love  this  motto  be, 

"  Not  for  a  moment,  but — eternity  Vo 

12—14.  (12)  he  .  .  crafty ,«  true  in  principle,  but  not 
applicable  to  Job.  enterprise,  that  wh.  seems  dictated  by 
practical  sagacity.  (13)  taketh  .  .  craftiness,*  Providence  is 
against  an  overreaching  worldly  policy,  counsel  .  .  headlong"," 
"  hurried  on  by  seeming  success."  "^  (14)  they  .  .  daytime,  etc..^ 
bewildered  by  the  failure  of  their  plans  ;  and  things  turning  out 
so  dif.  fr.  their  expectations. 

The  Divine  attributes. — I.  His  almightiness  (r.  9).  His  works 
of  providence  unsearchable.  1.  In  the  end  designed  in  them  ;  2. 
In  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment.  II.  His  goodness  and 
benevolence  (v.  10).  III.  His  wisdom  (vv.  12 — 14).  IV.  Hia 
compassion  (ri\  14,  15). 

Comfort  in  times  of  trouble. — 

Hast  thou  gone  sadly  thro'  a  dreary  night, 

And  found  no  light ; 
No  guide,  no  star,  to  cheer  thee  through  the  plain- 
No  friend  save  pain  ? 
Wait,  and  thy  soul  shall  see,  when  most  folorn, 
Kise  a  new  morn. 
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Hast  thou  beneath  another's  stem  control 

Bent  thy  sad  soul, 
And  wasted  sacred  hopes  and  precious  tears? 

Yet  calm  thy  fears, 
For  thou  canst  gain,  even  from  the  bitterest  part, 

A  stronger  heart  ! 

Has  fate  o'erwhelmed  thee  with  some  sudden  blow  ? 

Let  thy  tears  flow  ; 
But  know,  when  storms  are  past,  the  heavens  appear 

More  pure,  more  clear  ; 
And  hope,  when  furthest  from  their  shining  rays, 

For  brighter  days. 

Hast  thou  found  nought  within  thy  troubled  life 

Save  inward  strife  1 
Hast  thou  found  all  he  promised  thee  deceit. 

And  hope  a  cheat? 
Endure,  and  there  shall  dawn  within  thy  breast 

Eternal  rest./ 

15,  16.  (15)  saveth  .  .  sword, «  in  the  worst  times  those 
who  trust  in  Him  are  safe,  even  though  poor  and  without  human 
friends,  mouth,''  their  words  may  be  as  sharp  swords.  (IG) 
so  .  .  hope,  without  wh,  they  would  be  poor  indeed  ;  hope  is 
wealth,  and  .  .  mouth, "^  a  false,  treacherous,  slanderous 
mouth. 

The  compassion  of  God. — This,  as  suggested  by  the  passage, 
is  of  two  parts.  I.  Goodness  exercised  towards  men  in  general. 
II.  His  compassion  towards  the  poor  (u.  16).  Such  have  encourage- 
ment to  hope — 1.  From  the  actual  results  of  God's  dealings  with 
them  ;  2.  Persecution  and  oppression  often  struck  dumb — («)  By 
God.'s  manifest  deliverance  of  the  poor  that  trusted  in  Him  ; 
{b)  By  His  j  udgments  on  the  wicked  executed  along  witli  that 
deliverance  (Ex.  xiv.  25).  Gods  works  will  put  the  ungodly  to 
silence  when  His  words  do  not. 

True  co»ij)as.siofi  (v.  16). — A  violent  Welsh  squire,  having 
taken  offence  at  a  poor  curate  who  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
mending  clocks  and  watches,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
with  a  formal  complaint  against  him  of  impiously  carrying  on 
a  trade,  contrary  to  the  statute.  His  lordship,  having  heard  the 
complaint,  told  the  squire  he  might  depend  upon  the  strictest 
justice  being  done  in  the  case ;  accordingly  the  mechanic- 
divine  was  sent  for  a  few  days  after,  when  the  bishop  asked  him 
how  he  dared  disgrace  his  diocese  by  becoming  a  mender  of 
clocks  and  watches.  The  curate,  with  all  humility,  answered. 
'*  To  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  wife  and  ten  children."  "That  wont 
do  with  me,"  rejoined  the  prelate  ;  "  I  will  inflict  such  a  punish- 
ment upon  you,  as  will  make  you  leave  off  your  pitiful  trade.  I 
promise  you ;  "  and  immediately  calling  in  his  secretary,  ordcvcd 
him  to  make  out  a  presentation  for  the  astonished  curate  to  a 
living  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 

17,  18.  (17)  happy,  fortanate.  correcteth,"  instead  of 
letting  him  alone,  therefore  .  .  liOrd,  try  rather  to  learn  the 
lesson.  (18)  for  .  .  sore,  as  the  first  effect  of  chastisement  on 
the  heart  and  mind,  and  .  .  up,^  He  does  not  leave  the  sore  to 
heal  of  itself,  he  .  .  hands,  the  same  hands  hold  the  rod  and 
the  ointment. 


B.C.  cir.  1.520. 

"  Your  comfort 
comes,  fls  in 
drouijhts  the  ole- 
mcntrtl  dew  does 
on  the  earth;  it 
wets,  but  leaves 
no  moisture,  to 
give  the  sear'd 
plants  growth." 
— Gtaplhofne. 

"  Comfort,  like 
the  golden  sun, 
dispels  the  sullen 
shade  wiih  her 
sweet  influence, 
and  cheers  the 
melancholy 
house  of  care." — 
Roice. 

fHouseliold  Wds. 


God  is  the 
friend  of 
the  poor 

a  Ps.  XXXV.  10. 

6P8.  xvii  10,  13, 
Ivii.  4,  lix.  7. 

c  Fs.  Ixiii.  11. 

"  Though  afflic- 
tion, at  the  tlrst, 
doth  vex  most 
virtuous  natures, 
from  the  sense 
that  'tis  unjustly 
laid;  yet,  when 
the  amazement 
which  that  new 
pain  brings  is 
worn  away,  they 
theneinbracenp- 
prossiou  straight, 
with  such  obe- 
dient cheerful- 
ness, asif  it  came 
from  heaven,  not 
vtxn.n.'"  -  Davenant. 

"Purchase  not 
friends  by  gifts: 
when  thou 
ceasest  to  give, 
such  will  cease 
tolose.''— Fuller. 


tic  a  happy 
result  of 
Divine 
corrections 

a  Ps.  xciv.  12; 
Pr.  iii.  li;  Re. 
iii.  19;  lie.  xii  5. 
b  £)e.  xxs.iL    '6\i ; 
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B.C.  cir.  1520. 

i;  '.    Vi.     1;       Ps. 
c  ivii.  3. 


e  Dr.  Ryland. 

V.  17.  /.  Penn,  i. 
77  ;  D.  Hill,  i.  49. 

"  I  fear  Qnd,  and 
noxt  to  God,  I 
chiefly  fear  him 
^vll()  fears  Him 
not." — Saddi. 

"O  there  is 
nought  on  earth 
worth  being 
ki.own  but  God 
and  our  own 
euuls." — Bailey. 

'  Perfumes,  the 
Tiiore  they're 
chafed,  the  more 
they  render  their 
l)li' i-ant  scents ; 
.  I  id  so  affliction 
e.viireppeth  virtue 
fu.lv,  whether 
true  or  else  adul- 
terate."— Webster. 

"When  afflicted, 
love  can  allow 
thee  to  groan, 
but  not  to 
grumble." — Gur- 
nall. 

d  A.  Farindon, 


God  is 
a  great 
deliverer 

a  Ps.  xci.  & — 7, 
xxxiii.  18,  19; 
Ge.  xlv.  7;  1  Ki. 
xvii.  (J,  15,  16; 
Lc.  xxvi.  6;  Ez. 
xxxiv.  25;  Is. 
Ixv.  25,  XXXV.  9; 
Da.  vi.  22. 

6  Ps.  xxxi.  20. 

"  By  examining 
th'  tongue  of  a 
patieut,  physi- 
cian.-i  find  out 
the  difcases  of 
the  l)u(ly,  and 
j>li  I  Kopher.s  the 
di  eases  of  the 
mind." — Justin. 

■  .V  tart  temper 
never     mellows 


The  hnicjif-t  of  ajjrirt'um. — T.  Men  in  times  of  prosperity  are  apt  to 
indulge  erroneous  notions,  and  neglect  important  truths.  II. 
God  often  employs  afflictions  to  correct  our  mi.staken  ideas,  and 
rectify  our  foolish  propensities.  III.  When  these  cuds  are 
answered,  He  who  has  been  most  severely  chastened  may  well 
think  himself  most  happy.'' 

Tlie  wrath  of  God. — Delivered  He  was,  not  to  despair,  for  that 
was  impossible  ;  nor  to  the  torments  of  hell,  which  could  never 
seize  on  His  innocent  soul  :  but  to  the  wrath  of  God,  which 
withered  His  heart  like  grass,  "  burnt  up  His  bones  like  a 
hearth,"  and  *'  brought  Him  even  to  the  dust  of  death."  Look 
now  upon  His  countenance — it  is  pale  and  wan  ;  upon  Hia 
heart— it  is  melted  like  wax  ;  upon  His  tongue— it  cleaveth  to 
the  roof  of  His  mouth.  What  talk  we  of  death  ?  The  wrath  of 
God  is  truly  the  terriblest  thing  in  this  world — the  sting  of  sin, 

which  is  the  sting  of  death Alas !  to  us,  God's  wrath  doth 

not  appear  in  its  full  horror  ;  for  if  it  did,  we  should  sooner  die 
than  offend  Him.  Some  do  but  think  of  it  ;  few  think  of  it  as 
they  should  ;  and  they  that  are  most  apprehensive  look  upon  ib 
as  at  a  distance,  as  that  which  may  be  turned  away  ;  and  so,  not- 
fearing  God's  wrath,  "treasure  up  wrath  against  the  day  o! 
wrath."  To  us,  when  we  take  it  at  the  nearest  and  have  th,. 
fullest  sight  of  it,  it  appeareth  but  as  the  cloud  did  to  Elijah's 
servant,  "  like  a  man's  hand  ;  "  but  to  Christ  "  the  heavens  were 
black  with  clouds  and  wind,"  and  it  showered  down  upon  Him 
as  in  a  tempest  of  fire  and  brimstone.  We  have  not  His  eyes, 
and  therefore  not  His  apprehension.  We  see  not  so  much 
deformity  in  sin  as  He  did.  and  not  so  much  terror  in  the 
wrath  of  God.  .  .  .  God  in  His  approaches  of  justice,  when  He 
Cometh  towards  the  sinner  to  correct  him,  may  seem  to  go,  like 
the  consuls  of  Rome,  with  His  rods  and  His  axes  carried  before 
Him,     Many  sinners  have  felt  His  rods  :  and  His  rod  is  comfort ; 

I  His  frown,  favour  ;  His  anger,  love  ;  and  His  blow,  a  benefit. 

I  But  Christ  was  struck  as  it  were  with  His  axe.  Others  have 
trembled  under  His  wrath,  but  Christ  was  even  consumed  by  the 
stroke  of  His  hand.** 

19 — 21.    (19)  six  .  .  seven,  etc.,<^  God  is  never  tired  with 

i  helping  His  people,  or  wearied  by  their  prayers  ;  of  course,  six 

I  and  seven  are  not  to  be  taken  literally.     (20)  famine,  one  of 

four  great  troubles  here  specified  ;  war,  slander,  ruin,  are  the 

others,     (21)  hid  .  .  tongue,  etc.,*  what  scourge  is  greater? 

HomiletAe  hints  on  vv.  19 — 21. — Deliverance  promised  not  in 
one  or  two  troubles,  but  in  all.  Every  new  tfouble  nee  Is  Divine 
support  and  guidance.  Preservation  in  trouble,  support  under  it, 
and  deliverance  out  of  it,  all  in  the  believer's  charter.  The  time 
and  mode  of  deliverance  best  reserved  in  God's  own  hands.  Here 
trouble  succeeds  trouble,  as  wave  succeeds  wave.  One  past,  we 
are  to  prepare  for  another.  God  either  gives  His  people  what  He 
promised  or  something  better. — TJie  seauriti/  of  God's  'people. — 
This  text  has  reference  to  the  promises.     We  shall  endeavour — ■ 

1.  To   ex])lain   them.     1.   They  are   great  and  comprehensive  ; 

2.  They  must  be  understood  with  limitations  and  restrictions. 
II.  To  confirm  them.  The  whole  Scriptures  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  them.  Search — 1.  The  law;  2.  The  prophr^ts  ;  3. 
The  New  Testnment.  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  promises, 
we  are  now  only  concerned — HI.  To  improve  them.     Th<  y  teach 
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us — 1.   Submission    in   trials  ;    2.   Confidence   in   supplications  ; 
3.  Activity  in  obedience.'^ 

The  srourgr  ofthr  tongue  (v.  21). — Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  '*  the  Targum 
refers  this  to  the  incantations  of  Balaam  :  from  the  injury  by 
the  tong-ue  of  Balaam  thou  shalt  be  hidden."  The  people  live  in 
g-reat  fear  of  the  scourge  of  tlie  tongue,  and  that  independent  of 
an  incantation,  because  they  believe  the  tongues  of  some  men 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  a  dreadful  curse  on  any  object 
which  has  incurred  their  displeasure.  Thus,  many  of  the  evils 
of  life  are  believed  to  come  from  nd-vooni — the  curse  or  the 
scourge  of  the  tongue.  "  Have  you  heard  what  Kandan's  tongue 
has  done  for  Muttoo?"  '"No!  what  has  happened?"  "Why. 
some  time  ago,  Muttoo  promised  on  his  next  voyage  to  bring 
Kandan  a  cargo  of  rice,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  word  ;  Kandan. 
therefore,  became  very  angry,  and  said,  '  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
at  hearing  of  thy  vessel  being  wrecked.'  Muttoo  again  sailed, 
without  caring  for  Kandan's  tongue  ;  but  lo !  his  vessel  has 
been  knocked  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  I  saw  him  this  morning 
on  his  way  home,  beating  his  head,  and  exclaiming,  '  Ah  I  this 
nd-vooru',  nd- room,  this  evil  tongue,  this  evil  tongue  ;  my  vessel 
has  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.'  "  But  the  tongues  of  some  men 
are  believed  to  possess  malignant  power,  not  only  in  impreca- 
tions, but  also  in  their  blessings  and  praises.  "  The  other  day, 
when  1  and  some  others  were  sitting  with  our  friend  the  doctor, 
one  of  his  daughters  came  to  speak  to  her  father  ;  as  she  was 
delivering  her  message,  one  of  the  party  exclaimed,  '  What  a 
beautiful  set  of  teeth  ! '  and  from  that  moment  they  began  to 
decay."  "  Alas  !  alas  !  poor  old  Murager  purchased  a  fine  milch 
cow  yesterday,  and  was  driving  her  along  the  road  this  morning, 
on  his  way  home,  when,  behold,  a  fellow  met  them,  and  said, 
'  Ah.  what  large  teats  1 '  The  cow  broke  from  the  string,  she 
rushed  to  the  hedge,  and  a  stake  ran  through  her  udder."  *'  Ah. 
what  a  miserable  man  is  Valen  !  a  few  days  ago,  as  his  wife  was 
nursing  the  infant,  he  said,  '  How  comely  art  thou,  my  fawn  ! ' 
when  immediately  a  cancer  made  its  appearance  in  her  breast, 
from  which  she  can  never  recover."  •* 

22—24.  (22)  at  .  .  laugh, «  shall  be  not  only  calm,  but  rejoic- 
ing. (23)  thou  . .  field,  industry  with  God's  blessing  will  overcome 
natural  effects  of  sterility  of  soil,     beasts  .  .  thee,''  some  will  | 
fear;    others  serve  thee.      (24)   tabernacle/  tent,   dwelling. 
and  ,  .  sin,  or  shall  not  miss  anything. 

Importance  of  donwstic  happine.'is. — I.  This  appears  from  the 
unavoidable  intimacy  and  extent  of  its  influence  on  human 
comfort.  II.  It  is  a  blessing  equally  attainable  by  all  classes  of 
persons,  and  which  may  be  enjoyed  not  occasionally  only,  but 
every  day  that  we  live.  III.  By  the  multiplied  and  wide-spread 
mischiefs  which  daily  result  from  its  absence.  IV.  Its  essential 
and  unavoidable  influence  on  the  Church  of  God.  V.  The  more  [ 
general  and  perfect  domestic  happiness  is.  the  more  pure, 
harmonious,  and  happy  will  be  the  community  at  large.     Note  —  | 

1 .  The  folly  of  those  who   undervalue   the  happiness  of  the  \ 
domestic  circle,  and  are  constantly  seeking  happiness  elsewhere  ;  ; 

2.  It  is  worth  while  to  take  the  greatest  and  most  constant  pains 
to  secure  this  happiness.**  i 

2'he  friendship  of  the  beasts  (v.  23). — In  a  country  where  wild  j 
beasts  are  so  numerous  and  so  fierce,  and  where  the  natives  have  1 
VOL.  V.      O.T.  M 
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with  ago;  anri  ji 
sharp  loDgue  i» 
the  i-nly  ed^o- 
tool  that  groW3 
keener  witu  coa- 
sia'it  use."—  >r. 
Jrciny. 

c  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

"Giva  not  thy 
t  lugne  too  great 
a  liberty,  lest  it 
take  thee  pri- 
soner. A  wo  (i 
unsp  >ken,  is  like 
a  sword  in  the 
scahhard,  thine; 
if  vented,  thy 
sword  is  in  ano- 
ther's hand.  If 
thou  desire  to  ba 
he  d  wise,  bo  so 
wise  as  to  hold 
thy  tongue."  — 
Quarks, 

"  If  any  man 
think  it  a  small 
matter,  or  of 
mt>an  concern« 
meat,  to  hridle 
his  tongue,  he  is 
tnu-h  mistaken; 
for  it.  is  a  point 
to  be  silent  when 
occasion  re- 
quires,  and  bet- 
ter than  to  speak, 
thouj^h  never  so 
yfeW."— Plutarch. 

d  Roberts. 


those  -whom 
God 

befriends 
may  laug'h 
at  calam.ity 
a  i  Ki.  xix.  '21. 
b  Ho,  ii.  18 
c  De.  xxviii.  6. 
d  br  S.  MV'er. 
V.  23.    jr.  iiomlly 

Sers.  IS.ia. 

t.  21.   W.  Jay,  i.l. 

"  It  is  indeed  at 
home  that  every 
man  must  bo 
known  by  those 
who  ssould  iDuke 
a  just  e.-tiinaUi 
either  of  his 
virtue  or  fell- 
citj' ;  for  smiles 
aud  embroi'lery 
are  nlike  occa. 
sional,  and  the 
mind     is    ofiea 
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dr<*ssofl  for  .'sliow 
in  jiaiiitt'd  hi>- 
noui  ami  ttoti- 
ti'Us  bonovu- 
loi'Ce." — Ju/insou. 

r  Hnlierts. 

snch  shall 
have  pros- 

f)erity  and 
ong-  life 

a    'p.  XV.  15. 
It  •'</d:  Com. 
r  ■  le,       XXV. 
XXXV.     2U; 


Pr. 


(/  T  li  r  e  s  h  i  n  e- 
floors  were 
II  uiilly  on  hillei. 
Ju  I.  vi.  8;  2  Sa. 
xxiv.  18. 

'•  So  may  est  thou 
U^-'',  till,  like  ripH 
fiuits,  thou  drop 
i'To  thy  mother's 
lap ;  or  he  with 
e 'se  gaihcied, 
II  "it  harshly 
plucked;  for 
di-ntli  mature." — 
MiHon. 

e  "  Kliphaz  Is 
conllileut  that 
Jio  man  of  sense 
can  come  fo  any 
other  couclu- 
fi\on."~Spk.  Com. 
/./.  F/aveL 
t  2(i.  Dr.  W. 
H'i>ru.  '.34;  Dr. 
T.  Gibioin,  :549; 
a.    Laiiugton,     i. 

?.r.H. 

In  1R4()  there 
weio  fifteen  per- 
sons in  ''elyium 
II  h  ve  100  yeirs 
11'  a;?e.  of  whom 
'••  were  wonen. 
One  of  iheso. 
M.ria  There-a 
Mmvit  of  Ant- 
werp, was  lo4 
y'-iir-i  old,  of  the 
other'*.  Maria 
Ann  Stafsin,  «nd 
C'lilifiine  Ah- 
li'ith.  of  Luxi'm 
hfii;,',  weie  a'ove 
lie  year.H  old. 
ij  Dr.  Good. 


Job's  reply 

he  -wishes 
that  his 
Borrow 


so  few  iiican^  of  «1efence,  can  it  b^  a  -matter  of  surprise  that 
people  on  a  joniney  are  always  under  the  influence  of  g-reat 
fear  .'  The  father  says  to  his  son.  when  he  is  about  to  deparb, 
••  Fear  not ;  the  beasts  will  be  thy  friends."  The  dealer  in 
charms  says,  when  giving-  one  of  his  potent  spells,  "Be  not 
afraid,  young  man  ;  this  shall  make  the  cruel  beasts  respect 
thee."  * 

25  —  27.  (25)  thou.  .  great  rtc..'^  "it  must  have  sounded 
like  a  bitter  mockery,  and  as  such  he  resents  it."  ''  (2G)  thou  .  . 
ag-e,  like  the  patriarchs.^  cometh,  goeth.  up.**  (27)  hear  .  . 
good,  see  viarq.^ 

HomUciic  hlyits  on  v.  2^. — "WTien  the  com  is  near  ripe  it  bows 
the  head,  and  stoops  lower  than  when  it  was  green.  When  the 
people  of  God  are  near  ripe  for  heaven,  they  grow  more  humble 
and  self-denying  than  in  the  days  of  their  first  profession.  The 
longer  a  saint  gi'ows  in  this  world,  the  better  he  is  still  acquainted 
with  his  own  heart  and  his  obligations  to  God  ;  both  which  are 
very  humbling  things.  Paul  had  one  foot  in  heaven,  when  he 
called  himself  the  "  chief  of  sinners."  When  corn  is  dead  ripe, 
it  is  apt  to  fall  of  its  own  accord  to  the  ground,  and  there  shed  ; 
whereby  it  doth,  as  it  were,  anticipate  the  harvestman,  and  call 
upon  him  to  put  in  the  sickle.  Not  unlike  to  which  are  the 
lookings  and  longings,  the  groanings  and  hastenings  of  ready 
Christians  to  their  expected  glory ;  they  hasten  to  the  coming  of 
the  Lovd./ 

Covitng  to  the  qvave  as  a  shock  of  corn. — Literally,  "in  dried 
up,"  or  '•  shrivelled  age  ; "  and  hence  the  term  here  employed 
is  applied  by  the  Arabians  to  designate  the  winter  season, 
in  which  everything  is  corrugated  or  shrivelled.  On  which 
account  some  commentators  propose  that  the  text  should  be 
rendered  "  in  the  winter  of  life  ;  "  poetically,  indeed,  but  not 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  metaphor  of  a  shock  of  corn  : 
which,  in  close  congruity  with  the  emblematic  picture  of  winter, 
at  its  season  of  maturity,  is  dried  up  and  contracted,  and  thus 
far  offers  an  eqijal  similitude  of  ripe  old  age  ;  but  which  forcibly 
increases  the  similitude  by  the  well-known  fact,  that,  like  ripe 
old  age  also,  it  must  be  committed  to  the  earth  in  order  to  spring 
to  newness  of  life  ;  for,  in  both  cases,  "  the  seed  which  thou 
sowest  shall  not  quicken  except  it  die.  '  Tyndal  has  given  the 
passage  thus:  -'In  a  fayre  age  lyke  as  the  corn  sheewes  are 
broughte  into  the  ba^-ne  in  due  season  :  "  whence  Sandys, 
"  Then,  full  of  days,  like  weighty  shocks  of  corn, 
In  season  reaped,  shalt  to  thy  grave  be  borne." 
Nor  very  differently  Schultens.  notwithstanding  that  he  admita 
that  the  Hebrew  in  itself  implies  "  congestion,  accumulation, 
or  heaping  together."  '  Intrabis  in  decrepita  senectute  ad 
tumulum,"  "  Thou  shalt  enter  into  the  tomb  in  decrepit  ago  :  ' 
meaning,  as  a  shock  of  corn  enters  into  the  barn,« 


CHAPTER   THE  SIXTH. 

1,  2.  (1)  ans-wered,  meetiug  the  arguments  in  order.  (2) 
grief,  or  wrath,  weighed  .  .  balances,  a  com.  fig.  with  E. 
and  classical  writers.  We  often  speak  of  weighiug  thoughts, 
words,  deeds  :  and  of  such  things  as  "  weighty,"  or  "  light." 
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Man's  character  is  i-st'imatrd  hij  an  vnUghteui'd  natriral  reli- 
(/ionisf. — Eliphaz  -vvas  a  natural  relig-ionist.  I.  He  regarded  the 
fact  that  a  man  suffered  as  a  proof  of  his  wickedness.  To  judge 
a  man's  character  by  his  external  circumstances  is  a  most 
flagrant  mistake,  for —1.  Suffering  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  sin  ;  2.  It  seems  almost  necessary  to  the  human  creature  in 
this  world ;  3.  As  a  fact  it  has  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  good.  II.  He  regarded  the  murmuring  of  a 
man  under  suffering,  as  a  proof  of  his  wickedness.  In  this  com- 
plaining spirit  Eliphaz  discovers — 1.  Hypocrisy;  2.  Ignorance  of 
God.* — Gnat  siifcrhiff.-  Job's  suffering  was — I.  Unappreciated 
by  men.  1.  It  was  unutterable  ;  2.  It  was  irre])ressible.  II. 
Misunderstood  by  friends.  Hence  the  address  of  Eliphaz  was — 
1.  Utterly  insipid  ;  2.  Truly  offensive.  III.  Intolerable  to  him- 
self. But  though  his  life  was  unbearable — 1.  He  would  not 
take  it  away ;  2.  He  was  not  forgetful  of  his  relation  to  his 
Maker  ;  3.  He  knew  it  could,  not  last  long  ;  4.  He  was  conscious 
of  an  inner  strength. 

The  building  up  of  character. — I  have  around  my  little  cabin 
in  the  country  a  dozen  or  so  of  rhododendrons.  Broad-leaved 
fellows  they  are.  I  love  them  in  blossom,  and  I  love  them  out 
of  blossom.  They  make  me  think  of  many  Christians.  They  are 
like  some  that  are  in  this  church.  Usually  they  come  up  in  the 
spring  and  blossom  the  first  "thing,  just  as  many  persons  come  into 
Christian  life.  The  whole  growth  of  the  plants  is  crowded  into 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  they  develop  with  wonderful  rapidity  ; 
but  after  that  they  will  not  grow  another  inch  during  the  whole 
summer.  "\Miat  do  they  do  ?  I  do  not  know,  exactly  :  they  never 
told  me  ;  but  I  suspect  that  they  are  organising  inwardly,  and  ren- 
dering permanent  that  which  they  have  gained.  AMiat  they  have 
added  to  growth  in  the  spring  they  take  the  rest  of  the  season  to 
solidify,  to  consolidate,  to  perfect,  by  chemical  evolutions  ;  and 
when  autumn  comes,  the  year's  increase  is  so  tough  that,  when 
tlie  tender  plants  that  laughed  at  them,  and  chided  them,  and 
accu.sed  them  of  being  lazy,  are  laid  low  by  the  frost,  there  stand 
my  rhododendrons,  holding  out  their  green  leaves,  and  saying  to 
November  and  December,  "'  I  am  here  as  well  as  you."  And  they 
are  as  green  to-day  as  they  were  before  the  winter  set  in.  Now, 
I  like  Christians  that  grow  fast  this  spring,  and  hold  on  through 
the  summer,  and  next  spring  grow  again.  I  like  Christians  that, 
having  grown  for  a  time,  stop  and  organise  what  they  have 
gained,  and  then  start  again.  I  like  periodicity  in  Christian 
growth.  And  that  reproach  which  Christians  so  often  heap  upon 
themselves  and  each  other,  because  they  are  not  constant  and 
steady  in  their  development,  frequently  arises  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  God  builds  up  human 
character.' 

3,  4.  (3)  sand  .  .  sea,  prov.  expres.  for  what  cannot  be 
numbered  or  measured.^  words  .  .  up,  as  a  stone  is  hidden  by 
the  ocean,  so  his  words — if  blamable — were  covered  by  his  great 
calamity.  (4)  arrows,"  see  Homily,  set  .  .  nie,<^  assail  me  in 
battle-army. 

The  aixnv.s  of  the  Ali/iit/hti/. — Our  sufferings  are  very  much  as 
we  are  made  to  view  them.  Job  describes  these  sufferings  accord- 
ing to  his  views  and  feelings.  I.  As  aiTOws,  sharp,  penetrating  ; 
coming  swiftly,  suddenly,  and  with  great  force ;  not  one,  but 
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were  duly 
considered 

a  In  tho.  EfT  p. 
tian  ritiiul  ilu 
(lay  of  woi;jii. 
ing  worcls  is  a 
com.  terju  fo 
the  day  of  jud-- 
meat. 

b  Dr.  Thomas. 

"'Ah!  my  lor  i, 
could  you  wei^h 
my  poverty,  I 
am  sure  yu 
would  reiievo 
me.'  'The  sor- 
rows of  that 
man's  soul,  wh> 
can  weigh  them  r 
'  Alas !  if  my  sor- 
rows could  be 
weighed,  then 
would  pity  be 
shown  unto  me.' " 
— Roberts. 


"An  English 
barrister,  who 
was  accustomed 
to  train  students 
for  the  practice 
of  law,  and  who 
was  not  him.self 
a  religious  man, 
was  once  asked 
why  he  put  stu- 
dents, from  the 
very  first,  to  the 
study  and  analy- 
ses uf  the  most 
difiBcult  parts  of 
the  sacred  Scrip- 
t  u  re  s.  'Be 
cause,'  said  be, 
'  there  is  no- 
thing else  like  it, 
in  any  laujiutge, 
for  the  develop- 
ment of  mind 
and  character.'" 
— Dr.  Haven. 

c  II.  W.  ncecher 


the  grreatnes.? 
of  his  grrief 
may  excuse 
his  words 

a  Pr.  ixviL  3. 

6  De.  xxxii.  21; 
Ps.  xxxviii.  8, 
xci.  5;  Ez.  V.  16; 
Zee.  ix.  14. 
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sMk.  xiv.  34;  2 
Co.  V.  II. 

4  Horn  Com. 

V.  4.  Dr.  S. 
Clarke, -a.  311. 

"There  are 
minerals  called 
hy  (Irophanous, 
which  are  not 
transparent  till 
they  are  iui- 
mer-'ed  in  water, 
when  they  be- 
come so :  as  the 
hyiiri'phane,  a 
variety  of  opal. 
So  it  is  with 
many  a  Chris- 
tian. Till  the 
floods  of  adver- 
Bity  have  been 
poured  over  him, 
his  character  ap- 
pears  marred 
and  clouded  by 
selB.shness  and  I 
worldly  influ- 
ences. But  trials 
clear  away  the 
obscurity,  and 
give  dii-tinctness 
to  his  piety,"— 
JJikhcock. 

"Those  whose 
tongues  are 
gentlemen  uf- hers 
to  their  wit,  and 
Btill  KO  before  it." 
— Ben  Jonson, 

e  Campbell. 


animals  are 
contented 
■when  free 
from  pain 

a  Mk.  ix,  60;  Ma. 
V.  13. 

b  The  Egyptians 
kept  ducks  and 
gi'cse.  Ostrich- 
nnnH  were  prob- 
alily  found  and 
eainn.  But  the 
w.'rl  is  sup  by 
BOiue  to  mi  an 
piirsfd'n,  an  in- 
sipid herb.  The 
word  is  found 
only  hero. 

c  IV.  cii.  9. 

"Tho  Eastern 
l)e<iple  often 
make  use  of 
bread,  with  no- 
thing muro  than 


muny,  comino-  in  great  succession.  11.  Arrows  of  the  Aliuiglity, 
They  must  be  os]iPciallv  sharp  and  deadly.  III.  Poisoned  arrows 
— hence  especially  deadly,  and  the  painful  character  of  his  sutfer- 
ing-s,  IV.  These  arrows  are  not  only  discharged  againsb  him, 
but  abiding  with  him,  or  being-  with  him.  His  distress  unin- 
tennitting-,  V,  The  effect  of  these  arrows — driukitig-  up  his 
spirit,  VI.  No  p  'wer  of  men  or  angel  able  to  withstand  these 
arrows.  Note  :— Satan  working  on  our  unbelief  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  is  able  to  make  his  own  arrows  to  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  the  Almighty.'* 

Polsonrd  arroiv.f  (v.  4). — The  practice  of  using  poisoned  arrows 
is  universal  among  the  interior  nations  of  Southern  Africa,  to  whom 
the  Gospel  has  not  reached.  The  strongest  of  all  the  poisons 
used  is  that  which  has  been  discovered  by  the  most  uncivilised  of 
all  the  nations,  the  wild  Bushmen  ;  a  wound  from  which  is 
attended  with  great  pain  and  thirst  while  the  poison  is  working 
throughout  the  system,  and  attended  with  great  depression.  I 
brought  some  of  the  poison  with  me  to  England,  to  see  if  any 
antidote  against  it  could  be  discovered.  It  has  exactly  the 
appearance  of  black  wax,  and  is  found  deposited  in  sheltered 
corners  of  rocks,  but  how  it  came  there  is  yet  unknown.  A 
medical  gentleman,  who  had  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
different  kinds  of  known  poisons,  after  delivering  some  lectures 
in  London  on  that  particular  subject,  heard  of  the  Bushman 
poison,  and  applied  to  me  to  furnish  him  with  some  of  it,  that 
he  might  analyse  it,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  an  antidote.  I 
rejoiced  that  the  m.atter  had  fallen  into  such  good  hands,  and 
immediately  forwarded  it  by  post.  I  received  different  letters, 
containing  various  experiments,  but  all  had  failed.  I  remember 
the  first  trial  he  made  of  the  power  of  the  poison  was,  by  wetting 
the  point  of  a  needle,  and,  after  dipping  it  into  the  powder,  prick- 
ing a  bird  with  it,  which  died  almost  immediately.  The  same 
experiment  was  made  on  a  second  bird,  while  some  antidote  was 
immediately  applied  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  poison.  After 
a  short  time  it  also  died.  Various  antidotes  were  tried  in  the 
same  way,  but  all  proved  equally  ineffectual.^ 

6—7.  (5)  ass  .  .  ox,  even  such  are  contented  when  free  fr. 
pain.  (0)  unsavoury  .  .  salt,"  much  less  can  food  be  taken 
when  bitter  or  poisonous,  taste  .  .  egg,  sug.  that  poultry  w^as 
kept  at  that  time.*  (7)  things  .  .  food,  that  is  sorrow  was  his 
daily  food.*' 

Jilt  man  conditions  account  far  human  complaints. — The  deepest 
poverty  is  to  be  without  a  friend  to  sympathise  with  us  in  our 
sufferings.  Job  reasserts  his  sad  condition  (i?.  6).  Learn  : — 1. 
Painful  reverses  to  be  prepared  for ;  2.  Moderation  and  humility 
our  duty  in  prosperity  ;  3.  The  uncertainty  of  earthly  posses- 
sions and  enjoyments  to  be  improved  to  the  securing  of  heavenly 
ones. 

Sorron'fiil  meat  {v.  7). — While  the  Chinese  are  mourning  for 
the  death  of  a  father  or  mother,  they  eat  the  meanest  and  most 
unsavoury  food.  This  is  done  in  compliance  with  very  ancient 
rules,  which  forbid  the  son  or  the  daughter  to  taste  any  pleasure 
'  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  show  their  esteem  for  the  dead 
by  the  outward  garbs  of  mourning.  "Sorrowful  meat,"  or  "the 
bread  of  mourners,"  means,  in  Chinese  acceptation,  any  kind  of 
food  which  has  no  pleasant  taste,  and  such  as  is  eaten  merely  to 
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Biistain  life,  without  the  slirrhtest  reference  to  enjoyment.  Bread 
or  rice  of  the  worst  kind,  meat  and  vegetables  without  salt,  are 
sorrowful  meat  in  China,  because  they  only  suit  a  famished 
appetite,  and  never  affect  the  taste  with  any  gratification.  And 
it  appears  from  the  context  that  Job  entertained  the  same  idea, 
for  lie  says  at  r.  0,  •'  Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  with- 
out salt  I  or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  eg-gr  ?"  The 
soul  ov  the  appetite  refuses  such  things  ;  they  are  sorrowful  meat 
to  it.  The  remarks  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  had  no  taste,  no 
relish  at  all  in  the  estimation  of  Job  :  they  lacked  the  .salt  of 
aptitude  and  sense  ;  they  might  be  good  in  themselves,  but  they 
were  out  of  place,  and  disgusted  instead  of  soothing  the  mind  of 
the  patriarch.  If  we  would  make  our  counsel  acceptable,  we 
must  change  situations  with  the  afflicted,  and  borrow,  if  possible, 
the  very  sentiments  which  are  exercising  their  minds,  that  we 
may  administer  the  same  consolation  to  them  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  administered  to  ourselves  were  we  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances. 

8 — 10.  (S)  oh  .  .  request,  etc.,  death  is  his  only  hope.  (9) 
that  .  .  God,  but  only  if  it  pleased  God.  (10)  then  .  .  com- 
fort, this  cannot  refer  to  the  grave,  or  annihilation.  Here  is  a 
hint  of  belief  of  future  blessedness,  not .  .  one,«  he  rests  his 
hope  on  his  fidelity. 

Job's  desire  for  death. — It  arose  from — I.  The  comfort  in  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  release  from  his  extreme  distress.  II.  The 
consciousness  of  having  been  God's  faithful  servant.  This 
implies — 1.  Fearlessness  in  confessing  the  truth  ;  2.  Faithfulness 
in  communicating  it.  The  testimony  of  Job's  conscience,  that 
he  had  neither  by  fearfulness  nor  faithlessness  concealed  the 
truth  of  God. 

Mnrmurlng. — Murmuring  is  a  mercy-embittering  sin,  a  mercy- 
souring  sin.  As.  put  the  sweetest  things  into  a  sour  vessel,  it 
sours  them  ;  or  put  them  into  a  bitter  vessel,  and  it  embitters 
them  :  murmuring  puts  gall  and  wormwood  into  every  cup  of 
mercy  that  God  gives  into  our  hands.  As  holy  silence  gives  a 
sweet  taste,  a  delightful  relish,  to  all  a  man's  mercies,  so  murmur- 
ing embitters  all  ;  the  murmurer  can  taste  no  sweetness  in  his 
sweetest  morsels  ;  every  mercy,  every  morsel,  tastes  like  the  white 
of  an  egg  to  him,  .  ,  .  The  murmurer  writes  Marah  —  t'hvit  is, 
"  bitterness  " — upon  all  his  mercies.  .  .  .  All  the  murmurer's 
grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  and  all  their  clusters  are  bitter  (De. 
xxxii.  32),  As  to  the  hungry  soul  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet, 
so  to  the  murmuring  soul  every  sweet  thing  is  bitter.* 

11 — 13.  (11)  strength, «  exhausted  by  suffering,  hope,  of 
prolonged  life,  and  restored  health,  end,  if  I  live,  what  will  the 
rest  of  life  be  but  a  protracted  misery?  (12)  stones,  able  to 
resist  the  storm,  (13)  is  ,  ,  me  ?  etc.,  or,  "  is  it  not  so  that  there 
is  no  hope  left  in  me,  and  that  succour  is  fled  fr,  me  ?"* 
Moderation  in  .for row. — 

My  friend  !  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given, 

The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more  : 

Be  wise  and  cheerful  ;  and  no  longer  read 

The  form  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye. 

She  sleeps  in  the  calm  gi-ave,  and  peace  is  here. 

I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes, 

Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-grass  on  that  wall, 
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^alt,  or  Some 
Huch  tiitlins;  a<l- 
(luioii.  such  an 
summrr  havory 
dried  and 
P'lwdored.  This, 
ilussci  .says,  is 
done  by  many  at 
Aleppo.  The 
LXX.  transla- 
lioa  of  this  pas- 
sai^e  seems  to 
refer  to  the  same 
practice,  wh  n  it 
renders  the  Hrst 
part  of  the  verse, 
•will  bread  le 
ea  en  without 
sait?'"— Zi«rc/tr. 


he  longrs  for 
death  and 
the  comfort 
he  would 
then  have 

a  Ps.  cxix.  13. 

ve.  8—10,  J. 
Hales,  ii.  21. 

"  We  lose  th« 
ri^ht  of  com- 
plaining  some- 
times by  for- 
bearing it,  but 
we  often  treble 
the  force." — 
Sterne. 

"Those  who 
complain  most, 
are  ujo.st  to  be 
complained  of," 
—  M.  Ihury. 

"  Distress  is  vir- 
tue's opp  rtu- 
nity ;  we  only 
live,  to  tea(;h  us 
how  to  die,"— 
Soul/ienie. 

b  T.  Brookes. 


he  deplores 
his  w^eakness 


rt  Pa   X' 
1.5,  iG, 


ciii. 


b  Wordstrorth. 

"  !•*  a  servant 
oniered  to  do  a 
I  tiiii  g  for  whji-h 
;he  has  no* 
8t  length;  to 
'  undergo  gn-at 
■  haitlships  ;  h« 
(  asks.  •  [s  my 
'  Btreugthas  iruof 
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B.C.  dr.  1520. 

Am  I  a  stone?" 
-  lioherls. 

"Nothing  can 
occur  beyon-l 
thrt  streiigih  of 
faith  to  su>t'i=n, 
or  transcending 
the  resources  of 
religion  to  re- 
lieve."—  Bmney. 

t  Wordsworth. 

he  reproves 
his  friends' 
lack  of  pity 

a  He.  IL  1. 

6  Dr.  Thomas. 

"  We  Bay  in 
common  dis- 
course, that  a 
man  may  be  his 
own  enemy:  and 
the  frequency  of 
the  fact  makes 
the  expression 
intelligible.  But 
that  a  man 
should  be  the 
bitterest  enemy 
of  his  frietids 
implies  a  con- 
tradiction of  a 
peculiar  nature 
There  is  some- 
thing in  it  which 
cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  a 
c  f )  n  f  u  R  i o n  of 
ideas,  nor  ex- 
pressed without 
a  solecism  in 
language;  yet  a 
man  is  often  in- 
jured by  the  as- 
sistance of  his 
fi  lend,  whose  im- 
pulse, however 
generous  and  sin- 
cere, combines 
neither  prudence 
for  its  regula- 
tion nor  hkili 
for  its  8U(  cessiul 
adopt  on."  — ./u- 
ttius. 

c  Dr.  Thomf'ttOTi, 
Lund  and  Book. 


By  mist  and  silver  rain -drops  silvered  o'er, 
As  once  I  pass"d,  did  tx)  my  heart  convey 
So  still  an  imag-e  of  tranquillity. 
So  calm  and  still,  and  lookd  so  benutiful, 
Amid  the  uneasy  thoughts  that  fiUd  my  mind, 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
The  passing-  shows  of  Being-  leave  behind. 
Appear 'd  an  idle  dream,  that  would  not  live 
"Where  meditation  was.     I  turnd  away, 
And  walk'd  along-  my  road  in  happiness  1  • 

14,  15.  (14)  to  .  .  afflicted,  not  stones  or  brass,  but  a  sensi- 
tive man.  pity  .  .  friend,  sen  Homily,  (lii)  brook,"  a  desert 
wady,  .^:ffi  Homily. 

Kindness  to  the  ajjticted. — Job  states  a  moral  truth,  v.  14.  Pity 
is  to  be  shown  to  the  afflicted— I.  In  words  of  sympathy  and 
kindness.  II.  In  practical  assistance  as  far  as  may  be  in  our 
power.  III.  In  refraining-  from  what  may  unnecessarily  wound 
the  feelings.  IV.  In  commending  the  sufferer's  case  to  God. 
Ps.  cxli.  5  ;  Ja  v.  15,  IG.  This  is  to  be  done  for  any  in  affliction, 
especially  for  a  friend,  Lu.  x.  29 — 37  ;  Prov.  xvii.  17. — JJi.staJien 
friendsJiip. — T.  There  are  times  in  a  man's  life  when  the  need  of 
friendship  is  deeply  felt.  1.  A  man  is  made  for  friendship  ;  2. 
He  requires  friendship  ;  3.  Affliction  intensifies  the  need  of 
friendship.  II.  At  these  times  professed  friends  are  often  terri- 
bly disappointing.  Instead  of  pit}'  they  give  him — 1.  Unsympa- 
thetic talk ;  2.  Intrusive  talk ;  .3.  Irrelevant  talk — 4.  Ungenerous 
talk.* 

Streams  in  Palestine. — The  phenomena  of  streams  in  this  coun- 
try aptly  illustrate  the  character  of  Job's  false  friends.  In  winter, 
when  there  is  no  need  of  them,  they  are  full  and  strong,  and  loud 
in  their  bustling  professions  and  promises  ;  but  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  when  they  are  wanted,  they  disappoint  your  hopes. 
You  think  your  fields  will  be  irrigated,  and  your  flocks  refreshed 
by  them,  when,  lo  1  they  deal  deceitfully,  and  pass  away. 
Nearly  all  the  streams  of  this  country.  "  what  time  they  wax 
warm,"  thus  vanish,  go  to  nothing,  and  perish.  Such  were  Job's 
friends.  There  is  another  illustration  equally  pertinent.  You 
meet  a  clear,  sparkling  brook,  and  so  long  as  you  follow  it  among- 
the  cool  mountains,  it  holds  cheerful  converse  with  you,  by  its 
meiTy  gambols  over  the  rocks  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  reach  the 
plain,  "where  it  is  hot."  it  begins  to  dwindle,  grow  sad  and 
discouraged,  and  finally  fails  altogether.  Those  which  suggested 
j  the  comparison  of  Job  probably  tiowed  down  from  the  high  land 
of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  and  came  to  nothing  in  the  neighbouring 
desert  ;  for  it  is  added,  that  the  '•  troops  of  Tema  looked,  the 
comjmnies  of  Sheba  waited  for  them.  They  were  confounded 
because  they  had  hoped."  It  was  on  those  high  moi//itains  only 
that  JoV)  could  become  familiar  with  the  winter  ])henomcna, 
when  the  streams  are  '-  blackish  by  reason  of  the  ice  ;'"  for  not 
only  are  Lebanon  and  Hermon  covered  with  snow  in  the  winter, 
and  the  brooks  then  frozen,  but  the  same  is  true  also  of  the 
higher  ])arts  of  the  Hermon,  and  of  the  mountams  to  the  south  of 
it,  where  Job  is  supposed  to  have  resided.* 

fklse  friend-   '     16,  17.  (16)  blackish,  etc.,  true  of  turpid  streams  in   the 
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Hanran  when  the  winter  is  severe.     (17)  vanish,  exhaled  by 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  losing-  themselves  in  the  sand. 

TJit  bahbl'mg  brook. — Job  compares  his  friends  to  a  brook. 
Xote  three  points  in  the  comparison.  I.  The  former  pro- 
fessions of  friendship.  Like  the  noisy,  rushing,  wady-stream. 
fall  of  water  through  the  melted  ice.  and  snow,  and  rain  of 
winter,  when  less  required.  II.  The  failure  in  real  kindness  and 
sympathy  when  needed.  Like  the  drying  up  of  the  brook  through 
the  summer  heat,  and  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  waters, 
having  vanished  into  vapour,  or  been  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  III.  The  bitter  disappointment.  Like  that  of  the  caravans 
of  Tema,  when,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  find  the  stream 
dried  up.  and  are  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water." 

Or'xtntal  rivers. — The  whole  description  is  directly  coincident 
with  a  very  valuable  article  inserted  by  Major  Colebrook,  in  the 
seventh   volume  of   A.'<iatic  Be.^tarcJi/s.  and   entitled,  "  On   the 
Course   of    the   Ganges    through  Bengal.''       He  observes,   that 
the  occasional  obstructions  which  the  rivers  of   Bengal  meet 
with,    on    the    return    of    their    periodical    flux,    produce    not 
unfrequently  some  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  the  course 
and  bending  of  their  respective  beds,  and  hence  some  equally 
extraordinary    changes    in    the    general   face   of    the   country. 
While  some  villages  that,  in  common,  are  scarcely  visited  by  a 
river,  even    at    its   utmost    rise,    are   overflowed    and    suddenly  | 
ewept  away  ;  others,  actually  seated  on  the  banks  of  an  arm.  and  ' 
that  used  to  be  regularly  inundated,  are  totally  deserted,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  to  travel  over  many  miles  to  obtain  water.     He 
adds,  that  the  Ganges  has  evinced  changes  of  this  nature,  in  a  j 
greater  degree  than  any  other  Indian  stream  :    and  that  even  | 
since  the  survey  of  Major  Reunel.  in  1704.  it  has  deviated  in  its 
course  not  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half  ;  whence  several  of  the  \ 
villages  which  figure  in  his  map  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  I 
the   situations   assigned   them  :  while    islands    of    considerable ' 
magnitude,  now   inhabited   and   cultivated,  have    started    into 
being  where  the  river  then  rolled  its  deepest  waters.* 

18 — 20,  (18)  paths,  etc..  i.e.  travellers  turn  aside  fr.  their 
path  in  quest  of  water,  and.  finding  none,  perish.  (19)  troops 
.  .  companies,  caravans,  nomadic  peoples.  (20)  because  .  . 
hoped,  to  find  water,     ashamed,  bitterly  disappointtd.  ' 

Trf/ffricnd.'i/tijj.  -  Ohserye — I.  The  right  of  the  afflicted  to 
expect  kindness  and  sympathy,  especially  from  their  friends.  II. 
Care  to  be  taken  to  make  a  visit  of  condolence  to  correspond  with 
its  profession.  III.  A  great  part  of  friendship,  to  be  true  in  the 
time  of  trouble.  IV.  Our  views  of  a  friend  s  character  not  to  be 
lightly  changed,  least  of  all  by  his  circumstances.  I 

BrooJiJi  In  tlir  dc«crr.—lii  desert  parts  of  Africa  it  has  afforded 
much  joy  to  fall  in  with  a  brook  of  water,  especially  when  run- 
ning in  t)»e  direction  of  the  journey,  expecting  it  would  prove  a 
valuable    companion.     Perhaps   before  it   accompanied   us   two 
miles,  it    became    invisible  by  sinking  into  the  sand  ;  but  two 
miles  farlher  along,  it  would  reappear  and  run  as  before,  and, 
raise  hopes  of  its  continuance  ;  but  after  running  a  few  hundred  ; 
yards,  would  finally  sink  into  the  sand,  not  again  to  rise.     In  j 
both  cases  it  raised  ho|jes  which  were  not  realised  ;  of  course  it  i 
deceived.    Perhaps  it  is  to  such  brooks  that  Job  refers  in  the  loth  ■ 
ver^e.    There  are  many  in  Airioo,  which  are  dejscribed  in  verse  , 
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ship  as  a 
deceitful 
brook 


a  Horn.  Com. 


V.   17.     Jos.  J/,,;- 
tonsil  111. 


"How  were 
friendship  pos- 
sible? In  mutual 
devotedness  to 
the  good  and 
true;  ttherwisa 
iipossible,  ex- 
cept au  armed 
n  e  u  t  rality  or 
h -How  commer- 
cial league.  A 
man,  be  the  hea- 
vens ever  prais- 
ed, is  sufficient 
{'jt  bimseif;  yet 
wera  ten  men, 
united  in  love, 
capable  of  oeing 
and  of  doing 
what  ten  thou 
sand  singly 
would  fail  in. 
Iifiniie  is  the 
help  man  C4n 
y  eld  to  man.  '— 
Cariyle. 


b  Dr.  Oood. 


false  friend- 
ship is  dis- 
appointing' 
••  W'e  have  many 
acquaintances, 
but  we  can  haye 
but  few  friends ; 
this  made  -\ri3- 
totle  say  that  he 
that  hath  many 
friends  hath 
none." — Johnson. 
* '  .'"Weet  as  re- 
freshing dews 
or  summer 
showers,  to  the 
long  pan  hing 
thirst  of  droop- 
ing flowers; 
gi-aieful  as  fan- 
ning gales  to 
fainting  awain:^. 
and  sofi  as  trick- 
1  i  n  g  balm  to 
bleeding  pains— 
such  are  thy 
words."— (?oy 
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B.C.  c/r.  15_'0. 


a  Camiibell. 

he  did  not 
a5<k  for  their 
aid 

a  Ps.  xlix.  15;  Je. 
XV.  -J  I. 


"ThproisTioman 
su  frieiidloss.but 
that  he  can  tlnil 
a  friond  sincere 
enough  to  tell 
him  disagreeable 
tnith.s."  —  Bulwer 
Lytton 

"A  principal 
fruit  Df  fritnii- 
filiip  is  the  oa^e 
nnl  (!i.'<oliiiige  of 
the  full  ess  of 
the  heart,  which 
paRsions  of  all 
ki  ds  do  cause 
and  induce.  We 
know  diseases  of 
8t(.pv;iDgs  and 
BuffotatioDS  are 
the  ruost  dan- 
gerous in  the 
body;  and  it  is 
not  much  other- 
wise in  the  mind; 
you  may  take 
sarza  to  open  the 
liver,  steel  to 
open  the  spleen, 
flour  of  sulphur 
for  the  lungp, 
casto  reum  for 
the  brain;  but  no 
receipt  oi)eneth 
ihe  heart  but  a 
true  friend  to 
whom  you  may 
impart  griefs, 
joys, fears,  liopes, 
suspicions,  coun- 
Bels,  and  what- 
soever lieth  upon 
the  heart  to  op- 
press it,  in  a  kind 
of  civil  shrift  or 
<  oi'fesKion."~Z</>. 
Reyuoldi. 

"Friendship 
closes  its  eyes, 
rather  than  8ee 
'.he  moon  cclipst; 
while  malice  de- 
nies that  it  is 
ever  at  the  full." 
—  Llart. 


17,  which  run  in  the  winter,  or  rainy  season  ;  but  the  return  of 
tlie  hot  season  completely  dries  them  up,  which  prove  often  great 
disappointments  to  stranger  travellers." 

21 — 23.  (21)  for  .  .  nothing',  ye  are  like  a  dried-up  brook. 
ye  .  .  down,  I  am  as  a  thirsty  traveller.  (22)  did  .  .  me  ? 
ironical.  I  knew  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  anything  of  you. 
(2.'})a  The  irony  is  continued.  They  were  weak.  What  had 
happened  to  him.  might  happen  also  to  them. 

Jlolhmi  friendship. — Their  feelings  might  be  read  in  their 
faces.  Only  one  had  spoken  with  his  lips  all  with  their  looks. 
Their  fear  as  if  a  pious  dread  at  the  signal  display  of  Divine 
;iudgment.  Afraid — I.  Of  being  found  sympathising  with  a 
guilty  man.  II.  Of  being  involved  in  the  same  calamity.  III. 
Of  being  called  upon  to  relieve  or  defend  the  sufferer.  Base  to 
withhold  sympathy  and  kindness  from  regard  to  our  own  com- 
fort, credit,  or  convenience. 

Wasliinfiton  and  his  friends. — An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  great 
Washington,  which  exhibits,  in  a  fine  light,  the  distinction  be- 
tween public  duty  and  private  friendship.    During  his  administra- 
tion as  President  of  the  United  States,  a  gentleman,  the  friend 
and  the  companion  of  the  general  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  applied  for  a  lucrative  and  very  respon- 
sible office.    The  gentleman  was  at  all  times  welcome  to  Washing- 
ton's table  ;  he  had  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  necessary  to  the 
domestic  repose  of  a  man  who  had  for  seven  years  fought  the 
battles  of  his  country,  and  who  had  now  undertaken  the  task  of 
wielding  her  political  energies.     At  all  times  and  in  all  places 
Washington  regarded  his  revolutionary  associate  with  an  eye  of 
evident  partiality  and  kindness.     He  was  a  jovial,  pleasant,  and 
unobtrusive   companion.      In   applying   for   this   office,   it    was 
accordingly  in  the  full  confidence  of  success  ;    and  his  friends 
already  cheered  him  on  the  prospect  of  his  arrival  at  competency 
and  ease.     The  opponent  of  this  gentleman  was  known  to  be  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  the  politics  of  Washington  ;  he  had  ev-en  made 
himself  conspicuous  among  the  ranks  of  opposition.     He  had, 
however,  the  temerity  to  stand  as  candidate  for  the  office  to  which 
the  friend  and  the  favourite  of  Washington  aspired.     He  had 
nothing  to  urge  in  favour  of  his  pretensions  but  strong  integrity, 
promptitude,  and  fidelity  in  busine«s,  and  every  quality  which,  if 
called  into  exercise,  would  render  service  to  the  State.      Every 
one    considered   the    application    of    this    man    ho].eless ;     no 
glittering  testimonial  of   merit  had   he  to  present   to  the  eye 
of  Washington  ;  he  was  known  to  be  his  political  enemy  ;  he 
was  opposed   by  a   favourite  of   the  general's  ;    and   yet,   with 
such  fearful  odds,  he  dared  to  stand  candidate.     What  was  the 
result  1     The  enemy  of  Washington  was  appointed  to  the  office, 
and  his  table  companion  was  left  destitute  and  dejected.      A 
mutual  friend,  who  interested  himself  in  the  affair,  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  the  president  on  the  injustice  of  bis  ap])oiiit- 
ment.     "  My  friend,"  said  he,  ''I  receive  with  a  cordial  welcome  ; 
he  is  welcome  to  my  house,  and  welcome  to  my  heart :  but,  with 
all  his  good  qualities,  he  is  not  a  man  of  business.     His  opponent 
is.  with  all  his  political  hostility  to  me,  a  man  of  business  :  my 
private   feelings  have   nothing   to  do  in  this  case.     I  am  not 
George  Washington,   but   President   of   the    United  States;    as 
George  Washington  I  would   do    this    man    any  kindness   in 
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18.1 


my   power 
noihino'."* 


but  as  President  of   the  United  States,  I  can  do       bc-  '•'>•  i^-*'^- 


(24)   teach,'*  if   you 

l(>arn   in  silence, 
should   be    silent. 


are    able    to   instruct. 
cause  .  .  erred,  a  hint 
(25)  how 


I.  . 

a  nint  that 
words  !  *  isce 


24,  25. 

tongue,  I  will 
otherwise  they 
Homily. 

Jdh  .'<  rcmomtrance. — Observe — I.  He  had  asked  no  favour  at 
their  hands.  II.  They  had  not  attempted  to  show  him  his  sin. 
Ni)te  Job's  sense  of  the  value  of  such  reproof. — li'ujld  tvorda. — I. 
The  form  of  such  words.  1.  Argument ;  2.  Reproof  ;  3.  In- 
struction ;  4.  Admonition  ;  .5.  Persuasion.  II.  The  character  of 
the  words.  1.  Right  and  true  in  themselves  ;  2.  The  whole 
truth,  so  far  as  necessary,  in  connection  with  the  subject ;  3. 
Correct  in  their  ai)plication  ;  4.  Spoken  in  uprightness  and  sin- 
cerity. III.  The  efficacy  of  such  words.  1.  In  enlightening  the 
understanding  ;  2.  In  awakening  the  conscience  ;  3.  In  moving 
the  affections  and  ^^'ill  ;  4.  In  comforting  the  afflicted. 

/•'ry^/'^yy^?  (r.  2.")).  — Reprove  means  to  prove  the  contrary  of  a 
statement,  refute,  disprove.     So  in  Shakespeare  : — 
"  lieprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can  ; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual.' 

Donne  has  the  following  remarks  : — "  This  word  hath  a  double 
use  and  signification  in  the  Scriptures.  First,  to  reprehend,  to 
rebuke,  to  correct,  with  authority,  with  severity  ;  .  .  .  and 
secondly,  to  convince,  to  prove,  to  make  a  thing  evident,  by  un- 
deniable inferences,  and  necessary  consequences ;  so.  in  the 
instructions  of  God's  ministers,  the  first  is  to  reprove,  and  the  to 
rehnke  (2  Ti.  iv.  2);  so  that  reproving  is  an  act  of  a  milder  sense 
than  rebuking  is.'*« 

26,  27.  (26)  imagine,  propose,  speeches  .  .  word,  the 
frenzied  utterances  of  desperation  not  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of 
guilt.  (27)  ye  .  .  fatherless,  lit.  even  on  the  orphan  would 
ye  cast  lots."     dig,  traffic,  you  would  make  a  gain  over  a  friend. 

JoVs  estimate  of  h'ta  friends'  reproof. — I,  Their  argument  and 
reproof  had  been  pointless  and  profitless.  II.  Their  reproof  was 
directed  only  against  words  uttered  in  deep  distress  and  great  dis- 
quietude of  spirit.  Note  the  conduct  of  Job's  friends  :  all  the 
guiltier  as  being  —  1.  Under  colour  of  friendship;  2.  Under 
profession  of  piety  ;  3.  With  considerable  knowledge  of  Divine 
truth. 

Job's  rifiliteovsness. — The  noted  Daniel  Burgess,  the  Noncon- 
foi-mist  minister,  w^as  by  no  means  of  Puritan  strictness,  for  he 
was  the  most  facetious  pei'son  of  his  day,  and  carried  his  wit 
so  far  as  to  retail  it  from  the  pulpit  with  more  levity  than 
decency.  Speaking  of  ''Job's  robe  of  righteousness,"  he  once 
said,  "If  any  of  you  would  have  a  suit  for  a  twelvemonth,  let 
liim  repair  to  jNIonmouth-street ;  if  for  his  lifetime,  let  him 
a])ply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  if  for  all  eternity,  let 
him  put  on  the  robe  of  righteousness."  The  sermons  of  Burgess 
were  artfully  adapted  to  the  prejudices  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
his  hearers  :  wit  and  Whigism  went  hand  in  hand  with  Scripture. 
He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  would 
not  upliold  the  Pretender's  cause  from  the  pulpit.  He  once 
preached  a  sermon,  about  that  time,  on  the  reason  why  the 
Jews  were  called  Jacobitec,  in  which  he  said,  "  God  ever  hated 


b  Chf-ever. 

right  words 
are  forcible 
a  Pr.  XXV.  IJ. 
b    Pr.    XXV.    11; 
Ecf.  xii.  1 1. 
V.  2b      T.  F.  Dib. 

"  When  the  first 
time  of  love  is 
over,  ttiero conn  s 
a  somethiiifr  •  ot- 
ter still.  Thon 
come*  that  o'hor 
love;  tlnvr  faith- 
ful f  r  i  e  Ti  d  8  h  I  p 
w  h  ich  never 
chauges.  and 
which  will  ac- 
company you 
with  its  calm 
li^ht  th  oiiyh  tho 
whole  of  life.  It 
is  on'y  n<  etlful 
to  p]:ice  yourself 
so  that  it  may 
come,  and  then 
it  comes  of"  it- elf. 
And  then  every- 
thing  turns 
and  changes  it- 
Bel  f  to  the  best." 
— Bremer. 

cBiU.  Word  Book. 

he  chargres 
them,  with 
cruelty 

a  "  Ye  are  piti- 
less as  creditors 
who  take  the 
cbildiei  of  a 
debtor  after  hia 
death."  —  >^pk. 
Com.  See  2  Kt. 
iv.  1;  Ez.  x.xii.  7. 

"Of  all  sights 
which  can  soitcu 
and  humanise 
the  heart  uf  man, 
there  is  none 
that  ought  so 
surely  to  reach 
it  as  that  of  in- 
nocent   child'on 

(enjoying  the 
hapjiincss  whch 

i  is  their  pn.pi-r 
and  natural  por- 
tion."—jS>tt«//'ey. 

{"So  part  we 
I  sadly  in  this 
I  troublous  world, 
I  to  ine'H  with  i"y 
in  sweet  Jeinsa- 
I  le  m."  —  Shake- 
speare. 
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B.C.  cir.  1520. 
b  I'frcij  Anec. 

he  challen^-es 
investigration 

a  Mai.  iii.  18. 

h  lloinilftic  Com. 

When  heaven 
Bends  storm B 
upon  men,  they 
luusr  iiiiitata  the 
li  u  m  b  1  e  grass, 
whii-h  saves  itselt 
by  lying  meekly 
down, 

Joy  flies  mono- 
polists ;  it  calls 
ior  two. 

c  RoberU. 


an  appointed 
time  for  man 

«7  Ecc.  iii.  1,  2; 
Jo.  xi.  9.  10 ;  Ps. 
xx.\ix.  4. 

6De.  xxiv.14,16; 
Ja.  V  4. 

c  Ps.  Ti.  6, 

d  G.  Brooks. 

r.  1.  C.  Simeon, 
iv.  343. 

r.  3.  /.  Orton,  i. 
363. 

w.  8,  4.  G.  Mar- 
riott, 107;  Dr.  J. 
Dujire,  i.  22. 

"Why  may  not! 
as  passionately 
wish  to  see  an 
end  of  life,  as  a 
slave  in  a  hot  day 
gasps  for  the  re- 
fr.-shmont  of  the 
shade  ?  or  as  the 
labourer  longs 
ioY  the  eveninsr, 
when  he  may 
rent,  and  he  paid 
for  hi-  pains?"— 
lip.  Patrick. 

e  Robtrls. 

•'  Like  the  ner- 
vaiil,  he  panlr'th 
for  the  night 
shade,  and  like 
the  hireling,  he 
pri-sselh  on  to 
his  tlnishin^.'*— 
Dr.  Quod 


Jacobites,  and  therefore  Jacob's  sons  v/ere  not  so  called,  but 
Israelites."  The  preacher's  love  of  a  joke  here  triumphed  over 
the  truth  and  his  knowledge  of  chronology.^ 

28—30.  (28)  now  .  .  me,  Job  could  challenge  examination. 
(21))  return,"  fr.  ccns-orious  judgment  to  charity.  (30)  taste, 
moral  perception. 

Job's  cJiallr7i//{'  to  hi.s'fr'u'nd.9. — I.  Appeal  of  conscious  integrity. 
II.  Truth  and  sincerity  read  in  his  countenance.  III.  The  ground 
of  his  appeal.  Truth  and  innocence  court  investigation.  No 
small  excellence  needful  to  a  correct  moral  judgment.  Grace  is 
indicated  not  only  by  a  tender,  but  an  enlightened  conscience.^ 

A  sj)ra king  face  {v.  28). — When  a  person  is  accused  of  uttering 
a  falsehood,  he  says,  "  Look  in  my  face,  and  you  will  soon  see  I 
am  innocent."  "My  face  will  tell  you  the  truth."  When  the 
countenance  does  not  indicate  guilt,  it  is  said,  "Ah!  his  face 
does  not  say  so."  "  The  man's  face  does  not  contain  the  witness 
of  guilt."' 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

1 — 3.  (1)  is  .  .  tinie,«  a  time  of  service  ;  pressed  service.  (2) 
shadow,*  by  this  the  time  for  meals  or  rest  is  judged  in  the  B. 
(3)  possess  .  .  vanity,"  anxiously  longing  to  lie  down  and 
rest. 

Life  an  appointed  time. — I.  The  facts  implied  in  this  question. 

1.  That  man  is  mortal  (Rom.  v.  12)  ;  2  That  his  present  life  is 
short  (Psa.  xc.  ;  Isa.  xl.)  ;  3.  That  the  period  of  his  death,  although 
fixed  in  the  Divine  plan,  is  unknown  to  himself — when,  where, 
how  ;  4.  That  death  will  introduce  him  to  an  unending  state  of 
existence  (Heb.  ix.  27  ;  Rev.  xxii.  29).  II.  The  impression  which 
these  facts  should  produce  on  us.  1.  We  should  be  mindful  of 
death,  as  if  a  herald  were  daily  reminding  us  that  we  must  die  ; 

2.  We  should  sit  lightly  by  the  things  of  this  present  world 
(1  Cor.  vii,  29—31  ;  1  John  15—17) ;  3.  We  should  prepare  for 
eternity  by  embracing  the  Saviour  (Amos  iv.  12  ;  Mark  xxxvi.  37)  ; 
4.  We  should  be  diligent  in  the  prosecution  of  all  Christian  work 
(John  ix.  4).  Give  a  summary  of  the  whole  discourse,  and  found 
on  it  an  earnest  appeal.*^ 

Mea.mring  time  by  the  sJiadow.— The  people  of  the  East  measure 
time  by  the  length  of  their  shadow.  Hence,  if  you  ask  a  man 
what  o'clock  it  is,  he  immediately  goes  in  the  sun,  stands  erect, 
then  looks  where  his  shadow  terminates  ;  he  measures  the  length 
with  his  feet,  and  tells  you  nearly  the  time.  Thus  they  earnestly 
desire  the  shadow,  which  indicates  the  time  for  leaving  their 
work.  A  person  wishing  to  leave  his  toil  often  cries  out,  "  How 
long  my  shadow  is  in  coming  !"  When  asked,  "  Why  did  you 
not  come  sooner?"  his  answer  is,  "Because  I  waited  for  my 
shallow."*— In  some  parts  of  England  it  was  customary,  a  few 
years  ago,  before  watches  became  common,  for  all  labourers, 
whom  a  long  familiarity  had  taught  the  direction  in  which  the 
fields  lay  in  respect  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens,  when 
they  wished  to  ascertain  the  hour  of  the  day,  to  turn  their  faces 
towards  the  north,  and  observe  the  bearing  of  their  own  shadow. 
By  this  simple  expedient  they  would  often  guess  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time. 
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4 — 6.  (4)  when  .  .  say,  etc.,  instead  of  forgetting  my  cares 
in  sleep."  (o)  flesh  .  .  worms,  exact  descr.  of  the  disease. 
broken  .  .  loathsome,  "  stiffens  and  bursts  again."  (6)  days 
.  .  shuttle,^  «6'  Homily,  and  .  .  hope,  they  pass  without  any 
pro^jpect  of  improvement. 

Tlw  loom  and  its  leswns. — I.  As  weavers'  shuttles  are  charged 
with  various  substances,  so  men's  experiences  are  loaded  with 
different  elements.  II.  As  the  weaver  works  according  to  a  given 
pattern,  so  men  should  have  a  purpose  in  life.  III.  As  the  work 
of  the  weaver  employs  the  whole  man.  so  life  demands  all  our 
energies.  IV.  As  in  the  fabric  woven,  the  durability  of  the  whole 
piece  depends  on  the  quality  of  each  thread,  so  the  quality  of  the 
whole  of  life  depends  on  the  character  of  the  words  and  deeds 
composing  it.  V.  As  the  process  of  weaving  is  often  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  of  the  thread,  so  life  has  its  hindrances.  YI.  As 
the  piece  woven  is  sometimes  so  wide  that  two  are  required  to 
weave  it.  so  life  has  its  necessary  partnerships.  VII.  The  shuttle 
flies  swiftly,  so  does  life.  VIII.  The  result  in  both  cases  will  be 
one  day  examined." 

Light  ill  the  darhness  (r.  4). — 0  Jesus,  abide  with  those  of  us 
who  are  going  down  the  hill  of  life  ;  and  then,  when  upon  the 
grey  horizon  we  see  the  dawn  of  the  eternal  morning,  we  shall 
know  that  old  age  is  but  the  herald  of  the  day  which  has  no 
night.  Night !  the  hour  of  mourning,  of  anguish,  when  all  that 
made  the  outward  brightness  and  the  inward  joy  of  life  has 
vanished.  0  Jesus,  abide  with  those  of  us  whom  trial  has 
darkened  ;  and  the  cloud  shall  be  spanned  by  an  arch  of  hope, 
the  shadows  lightened  by  holy  love.  0  Jesus,  abide  with  us.  and 
then  we  shall  believe  in  the  morning.  "We  shall  await  it  with 
joyful  assurance,  and  our  present  darkness  shall  be  like  the 
summer's  nights  beneath  the  pole,  already  radiant  with  the  anti- 
cipated brightness  of  the  morrow.** 

7,  8.  (7)  my  .  .  wind,«  a  puff,  a  breath,  a  sob.  (8)  eye  .  . 
more,  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  a  dying  man.  and  .  .  not, 
I  am  even  now  as  one  dead. 

Hoiiiihtic  hints  on  life. — The  frail  and  fleeting  nature  of  life  ; 
its  speedy  termination  ;  life  terminated  by  a  look  from  the 
Almighty  :  life,  compared  with  God's  eternity,  only  a  moment ; 
the  impossibility  of  its  recall  ;  only  one  life  on  eartli  ;  solemn 
responsibility  connected  with  our  life.^ 
Stages  of  life. — 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life, 

But  open  war  or  slumber "d  strife  ; 

Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 

The  combat  of  the  elements  ; 

And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace. 

Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release  f 

It  is  a  flower — which  buds,  and  grows, 
And  withers,  as  the  leaves  disclose  ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep, 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep  : 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  %\as  enroll'd. 

It  is  a  dial — which  points  out 
The  sunset — as  it  moves  about ; 


B.C.  civ.  1820. 

the  nig-ht 
and  the  day- 
alike  w^eari- 
soine 

a  Extr.-me  (suf- 
fering at  niffhtia 
noted  as  spe- 
cially clixnicter- 
istic  of  elephan- 
tiasis. 

b  Is.  xxxviii.  12; 
Ps.  cxliv.  4. 

tv.  4,  5.  Dr.  S. 
Lavington,  i.  343. 
V.  G.  E.  Blencowe, 
1.1. 

cJ.  C.  Gray. 
"The  expr<*ssion, 
when  fairly  ren- 
dered from  the 
original,  is  pecu- 
lijirly  forcihle: 
*So  much  worse 
is  my  destiny 
than  that  of  the 
bondsman  and 
tbf>  hireling,  that, 
while  the>  pant 
and  look  early 
for  the  n  ight 
shade,  as  the 
close  of  their 
trouble,  even  the 
night  is  not  free 
from  troubles  to 
myself." — Goo<l. 
d  Dr.  E.  De  Pres- 
ten(.e. 

his  life  is 
without  hope 

rt  Ps.  Ixxviii.  Sit; 
Ja.  iv.  14;  Ps 
Ixxxix.  47. 

b  Horn.  Com. 

"Those  who  find 
pleasure  in 
dwelling  upon 
and  amplifyitig 
the  faults  of 
others,  to  the 
pnrtial  or  total 
oblivion  of  their 
own.  remind  me 
of  Hog  art  h'a 
quaint  i)ietur«  in 
fa'sejtersie  tive; 
wherein  ttu^  trees 
t'laf  line  the  rond, 
and  the  sheep 
travelling  alo' g 
if,  gro^"^  larger 
audmoredi-tinct 
as  they  r^^cede 
from  the  eve." — 
f.  yy.  JiobertuM. 
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B.C.  or   «620. 
f  Dr.  King. 


death  -mil 
end  all 

/»Saine  w.ird  Go. 
txxvi.  'A:>\  Nu. 
xvi.  ai>,  33;  De. 
xxxii  2*2;  2  Sa. 
xxii.  6. 

6  See  Spk.  Com. 

'•  CloudR.  those 
playful  fancies  of 
the  mighty  sky." 
—Albert  SmUh 

c  Dr.  Bnnar. 

"\V;isT  deceived, 
I  r  did  a  i-ab!e 
ilou.l  turn  forth 
her  silver  lining 
fiTi  iho  uight  ?'' — 
At  a  ton. 

(1  Robert!. 


he  complains 
of  Divine 
restraints 

a  Ps.  xxxix.  3;  1 
Sa.  i.  10;  Lu. 
xxii.  44:  Ma. 
xxvi.  .'!7— 39. 
(>  \.n..  iii.  7. 
c  Dr.  'I'liomas. 
'■  Some  suppose 
this  alludes  to 
the  sea  overflow- 
ing its  hanks. 
But  the  Orientals 
ajsd  believe  that 
the  sea  is  the 
dwelling-place  of 
many  of  their 
H  i)ir  i  I  ual  ene- 
m  i  e  i>.  Hence 
they  have  a  deity 
^o  watch  the 
shore,  whose 
name  is  Ka  1  i. 
Niiincrous  ene- 
luii'-i.  also,  are 
coinpiired  to  the 
sea,  and  wicljed 
chiffs  who  op- 
pre-^s  the  peop'e, 
to  a  wl>a!e.  •  All ! 
that  whale,  who 
can  escape 
him?"  " — lio'jerts. 
d  liurder. 


And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  ni^ht 
The  subtle  staires  of  Time's  flight; 
Till  all  obscuring  earth  hath  laid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade.'' 

9,  10.  (9)  cloud  .  .  away,  is  dissipated  one  knows  not  how. 
grave,  Heb.  Shcol.'^  the  underworld,  Hades  ;  it  means  '•  what  isr 
hollow  and  subterranean."  (10)  shall  .  .  house,  his  dwelling. 
neither  .  .  more,  the  Egyptians  believed  that  some  men  would 
have  power  to  return  to  their  own  houses.'' 

The  ranlsJu'd  cloud  (v.  9). — More  than  once  we  had  noticed  in 
our  early  mornings  dull  masses  of  cloud  in  the  sky.  As  the  sun 
got  up  and  gathered  strength,  these  all  vanished.  They  did  not 
drift  away  or  pass  to  a  different  region  of  the  heavens  ;  but  they 
vanished  on  the  spot,  such  was  the  absorbing  power  of  the  desert 
sun.  Clouds  that  would  have  brought  a  whole  day's  rain  in  our 
climate  disappeared.  We  recognised  the  figure  in  Job.''  —  JVofr  on 
V.  10. — Inanimate  objects  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  knew 
their  owners.  A  man  who  has  sold  his  field,  says,  "  That  will  not 
know  me  any  more."  Does  a  field  not  produce  good  crops,  it  is 
said,  "That  field  doth  not  know  its  owner."  Has  a  man  been 
long  absent  from  his  home,  he  asks,  when  entering  the  door, 
"  Ah  !  do  you  know  me  ?"  Does  he,  after  this,  walk  through  his 
garden  and  grounds,  the  servants  say,  "  Ah  !  how  pleased  the>;e 
are  to  see  you  1"  Has  a  person  been  unfortunate  at  sea,  it  is  said, 
''  The  sea  does  not  know  him."** 

11,  12.  (11)  therefore,"  for  I  shall  soon  be  silent  in  the 
grave.  (12)  sea,  or  river,  perhaps  the  Nile,  which  has  to  be 
kept  within  bounds,     whale,''  monster.     See  Homily. 

-'1  en/  to  hearen. — Job's  expostulation  is  grounded  on  two  facts. 

1.  On  the  fact  that  God  should  afflict  him  at  all.  "'  Am  I  a  sea," 
etc."     1.  The  recognition  of  the  law  of  restraint  in  the  universe  ; 

2.  A  consciousness  of  the  restraining  force  upon  his  own  indivi- 
duality ;  3.  A  perplexity  of  judgment  in  consequence  of  this 
restraint.  II.  On  the  fact  that  his  affliction  should  be  so  great. 
This  leads  us  to  reflect —1.  On  the  mind's  independency  of  the 
body  ;  2.  On  the  mind's  sources  of  misery  ;  iJ.  On  the  mind's 
accessibility  to  God  ;  3.  On  the  mind's  supreme  interest.'^ 

The  mo7h^fe):s  of  the  river  {v.  12) — Crocodiles  are  very  terrible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  when  therefore  they  appear  they 
watch  them  with  great  attention,  and  take  proper  precautions  to 
secure  them,  so  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  deadly 
weapons  afterwards  used  to  kill  them.  To  these  watchings,  and 
those  deadly  after-assaults,  I  apprehend  Job  refers,  when  he  says, 
'•  Am  I  a  whale  (but  a  crocodile  no  doubt  is  what  is  meant  there), 
that  thou  settest  a  watch  over  me?"  '"Different  methods."  says 
Maillet,  "  are  used  to  take  crocodiles,  and  some  of  them  very 
singular  ;  the  most  common  is  to  dig  deep  ditches  along  the  Nile 
which  are  covered  with  straw,  into  which  the  crocodile  nuiA 
probably  tumble.  Sometimes  they  take  them  with  hooks,  v/hich 
are  baited  with  a  quarter  of  a  pig,  or  with  bacon,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  Some  hide  themselves  in  the  places  which  they 
know  to  be  frequented  by  this  crcatui-e,  and  lay  snares  lor 
him."*' 


he  finds  no  ^^'  ~^^*  ^3)  when,  efc.^  anticipating  relief  in  sleep.     (14) 

rest  at  nieht  !  then   .  .  dreams,"    com.    symptom    in    elephantiasis."      (15) 
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s'rang'ling',  all.  to  sensation  of  suffocation  or  chokinsr  ;  another  j 
sym;>tom.     rather  .  .  liie,  lit.  bones.     Death  better  than  to  be' 
ft  living  skeleton.     (Ifi)  I  .  .  always/  if  this  be  to  live,     let  .  . 
alone,  leave  me,  you  can  do  me  no  good,     for  .  .  van:ty,<^  full 
of  einptiness. 

ir/fy  the  bflierrr  (for.i  not  rri.'ih  to  lire  altvaf/.i. — I.  He  knows  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  not  live  always.  II.  Because 
here  the  work  of  grace  is  but  imperfectly  developed.  III.  Here 
the  full  blessedness  of  justifying  righteousness  cannot  be  enjoyed. 
IV.  Here  God  is  at  best  but  imperfectly  worshipped.  Y.  The 
change  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  completion  of  our  blessed- 
ness, and  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  glory. 

17 — 19.  (17)  what,  etc.."  irony.  Why  should  God  concern 
Himself  with  so  insignificant  a  creature  .'  (18)  visit  .  .  morn- 
ing', with  successive  trials.  (19)  let  .  .  spittle,  prov.  expres.  = 
a  moment,  or  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Man  magnijii'd  htj  his  Maker. — I.  God  has  magnified  man  by 
bestowing  upon  him  certain  faculties — memory,  imagination, 
understanding,  reason,  conscience.  II.  By  the  capacities  with 
which  He  has  invested  him.  he  is  capable  of  the  pleasures  which 
arise  from  converse  with  nature,  from  society,  from  doing  good, 
from  contemplation,  from  devotion.  III.  By  the  work  of  re- 1 
demption  He  has  undertaken  in  his  behalf — the  agent.  His  ONvn 
Son  :  the  means,  vicarious  suffering  :  the  result,  reconciliation. 
IV.  By  the  privileges  He  has  conferred  upon  him  as  a  believer  in 
Christ,  on  earth  and  in  the  sky.  1.  The  folly  and  gnilt  of  man 
in  setting  his  heart  on  any  object  less  than  God:  2.  The  superiority 
of  the  estimate  of  man  in  the  Bible  to  that  which  is  furnished  by 
any  other  system  :  3.  The  obligations  of  man  to  man  ;  4.  En- 
couragement to  trust  in  God.* 

Xote  on  r.  19. — This  is  a  proverb  among  the  Arabians  to  the 
present  day.  by  which  they  understand.  Give  me  leave  to  rest 
after  my  fatigue.  This  is  the  favour  which  Job  complains  is  not 
granted  to  him.  There  are  two  instances  which  illustrate  the 
passage  (quoted  by  Schultens)  in  Harris's  Narratives,  entitled  the 
Assembly.  One  is  of  a  person,  who.  when  eagerly  pressed  to  give 
an  account  of  his  travels,  answered  with  impatience.  '•  Let  me 
swallow  down  my  shuttle,  for  my  journey  hath  fatigued  me." 
The  other  instance  is  of  a  quick  return  made  to  one  who  used 
that  proverb.  "  Suffer  me."  said  the  person  importuned.  "  to 
swallow  down  my  spittle  :"  to  which  his  friend  replied.  *•  You 
may.  if  you  please,  swallow  down  even  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;" 
that  is.  take  what  time  you  please.* 

20,  21.  (20)  I  .  .  sinned,  i.e.  say.  I  have  :  suppose  I  have. 
Hypothetical,  what  .  .  thee,  what  atonement  or  compensation 
can  I  make  ?  thou  .  .  men,  who  knowest  all.  set  .  .  thee," 
a,s  a  butt  or  target  for  the  arrows,  so  .  .  myself,  life  is  insup- 
portable. (21)  why  .  .  iniquity  ?  *  he  confes.sed  he  had  sinned, 
and  desired  a  sense  and  assurance  of  pardon,  for  now,  etc.,* 
he  fears  that  he  may  die  unforgiven. 

li'Ay  is  sin  not  pardoned? — Consider  this  inquiry — I.  In  the 
matter  to  which  it  refers.  II.  In  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  be  proposed.  1.  When  the  heart  is  alarmed  under  the 
judgments  or  thrtatenings  of  God.  while  there  is  no  right  kncw- 
ledge  of  i^.od  s  chai^acter  ;  2.  When  the  soul  is  enveloped  in 
spiritual  gloom,  arising  out  of  a  consciousness  of  personal  guilt. 


B.C.  cir  1520. 

a  Oe.    xl.    5,   6, 
xli.  7,  >>. 
b  .icicr-nna 
cGe.  XX  vii.  Ad. 
d    Ps.    (X'iv.     4, 
Ixxviii.  :J3. 
r.  14.  P.Gooltrin. 
M  V  s  t  e  r  y      o  J 
Ditams.  -iixj. 
r.  15.      Up.  .\h^. 
neth',  Treot.  :{67. 
r.  IG.     D.  W'i'enx, 
i.  VH:   li.   Gr.re, 
i.JiW;  nr.A.Ger- 
rar,/.   ii.  99;    Or. 
S.Cffirters,n.U4; 
Si'drf-p  Sm>th.  70; 
/>/•.  T.  Dtcig'it.  ii. 
■275;    Bp.    Ddion, 
ii.  34^. 

V7hy  should 
God  consider 
m.an  ? 

a  Pd.  ciliv.  3, 
viii.  4;  He.  ii.  6. 

».  17.  W.  Jones, 
\.Z\6;T.  Blackleg, 
ii'.  65. 

rr.  17,  IS.  T. 
Puree,  W7. 

i  G.  Brooks. 

"  The  record  of 
life  rnns  ihua — 
man  creeps  into 
Chi  i  d  h  o  o  d, 
bocnds  into 
you'h,  softens 
into  age,  totters 
into  second 
childhood,  and 
slu'ubers  into  the 
cradle  prepared 
for  him.  th^^n'e 
to  be  warcLed 
and  cared  for.'*— 
Henry  Giie*. 

e  Burder. 


•why  is  not 
sin  par- 
doned P 

a  La.  ii).  12. 

6  Is.  Ixiv.  f> :  2  S». 
xxiv.  10;  Mi  \ii. 
18.   19;  Ho.  xiv. 


fir. 
ill. 


2;  Jo.  i.  2'-*: 

ii.  14:    1   Jo 
'  5. 

cIs.  xivi  19;  Dj. 

xii.  2. 

r.     20.       Dr.     .4. 

Snipe,    ii.    I  ;     7. 
j  Fyl,!,  ii.  iii 
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rr.     20.     21.       /. 
,!  //■  </,  0/>.  ii.  Idl. 

r.  ".'I.     ./<i5.  Faw- 

Ktt,  i.  I'ua. 


Bildad's  re- 
ply 

is  not  God 
just? 

a  ijo.  xviii.  25; 
De.  xxxii.  4  ;  Ro. 
ii.  tJ:  p.-.  Ixxxix. 
14;  Be.  xvi.  7. 

6  Z)r.  Tliomas. 

"  A  ChriBtian 
must  labour  to 
hi.ve  his  speech 
as  coi  trai-tcd  as 
can  be  in  tlie 
ihiugs  of  this 
earth ;  and  even 
iu  Divije  things, 
()>•  uoiMs  should 
hp  few  and  wary. 
In  speaiiiug  of 
the  yr fat  est 
things,  It  ia  a 
great  point  of 
wisiom  not  to 
sport k  much."  — 
Ltigliton. 

"  Friendship  is 
like  rivers,  and 
the  strands  of 
Bcas,  and  the 
air  ;  common  to 
all  the  world." — 
Jip.  Taylor. 

c  R.  Tuck,  B.A. 


God  accepts 
those  Avho 
turn  to  Hixn 

a  1  Jo.  iii.  22. 

bVr.  Iv.  18; 

xiii.  31 — 33. 

c  J.  Vauglian. 


Ma. 


rr.  .5  —  7.  //. 
Smith,  133. 

"Job,  after  his 
trials,  knew 
more  of  himself 
and  Go  t,  w  as 
more  like  Him, 
and  possessed 
more  wealth  than 


while  the  Gospel  is  not  rig-htlj  understood  ;  8.  When  there  is 
earnestness  in  the  spirit  in  seeking-  the  Saviottr  though  ignorance 
of  the  Saviours  character  and  work  is  ming-knl  with  it.  III.  In 
the  answer  which  may  be  returned  to  it.  1.  Because  there  is  no 
real  humiliation  before  God  ;  2.  Because  there  is  no  personal 
faith  in  (  hrist ;  H.  Because  there  is  no  actual  determination  not 
to  turn  with  the  whole  heart  to  God. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

1—3.  (1)  Bildad,  seeii.  11.  (2)  words  .  .  wind,  omit  "be 
like  :"  i.e.  thy  woids  are  rash,  unreasoning-.  (3)  doth,  etc.,'^  can 
you  suppose  that  in  thus  dealing-  with  thee,  God  is  acting-  un- 
justly? 

Bildad's  address. — It  contains — I.  A  reproof  that  is  severe. 
II.  A  doctrine  that  is  unquestionable.  III.  An  implication  that 
is  unkind.  IV.  A  policy  that  is  Divine.  V.  An  authority  not  to 
be  trusted.  VI.  A  consideration  that  is  solemn.  VII.  An  ancient 
poem  that  is  illustrated.  VIII.  A  conclusion  that  is  encourag- 
ing-.* 

TJie  Booh  of  Job  a  dramatic  poem. — Dramatic  poetry  is  that  in 
which  the  persons  introduced  speak  or  act  in  their  own  names. 
It  is  said  that  this  kind  of  composition  is  not  found  in  the 
Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  in  the  Book  of 
Job  we  have  the  essential  feature  of  dramatic  poetry.  Job,  and 
his  wife,  and  his  three  friends,  are,  as  it  were,  introduced  to  us, 
and  go  through  their  several  parts  in  person  before  us.  Certainly 
the  style  both  of  this  book  and  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  differs 
entirely  from  ordinary  narrative.  Associating,  as  we  too  easily 
do,  the  word  dramatic  with  the  representations  of  life  produced 
on  the  stage,  and  forgetting  the  larger  and  literary  meaning  of 
the  term,  we  have  been  needlessly  offended  at  any  portion  of  our 
Bible  being  called  dramatic.  The  following  extract  is  from  a 
valuable  article  in  Smith's  Diet.  :  "  Inasmuch  as  the  Book  of  Job 
represents  an  action  and  a  progress,  it  is  a  drama  as  truly  and 
really  as  any  poem  can  be  which  develops  the  working  of  passion 

and  the  alternations  of  faith,  hope,  distrust,  etc It  is  a 

di-ama,  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most  powerful  of  all  tragedies  ;  but 
that  it  is  a  dramatic  poem,  intended  to  be  represented  on  the 
stage,  or  capable  of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confidently 
denied."* 

4—7.  (4)  if,,  him,  the  insinuation  is  that  Job's  children 
were  punished  for  some  sin.  {r^)  if,  etc.,  implying  that  Job  was 
not  a  man  of  prayer;  or  (6)«  that  being  sinful  his  prayer  was 
not  answered.  (7)  though  .  .  small,*  by  comparison  with  what 
the  end  may  be. 

Small  hif/'nminfjs,  r/reat  endings. — There  are  four  little  begin- 
nings that  have  great  endings.  I.  To  feel  our  sins.  II.  To  have 
a  struggle  in  our  hearts,  and  by  God's  help  to  get  a  victory  over 
some  besetting  sin.  III.  To  feel  a  pleasure  in  good  things.  IV. 
To  try  to  do  good  to  somebody.  Observe— there  are  three  things 
to  encourage  you.  1.  God's  promise  ;  2.  The  Holy  Spirit's  work  ; 
3.  Christ  is  your  beginning  and  your  ending.*- — Small  hefihininr/.s. 
— I.  In  natare  the  beginning  of  many  things  is  very  small,  whose 
ending  is  very  great.     From  a  little  fountain  flows  the  increasing 
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river.  From  a  small  seed  g-rows  the  majestic  tree.  II.  In  history 
the  beginning  of  many  events  has  been  very  small  whose  jirogress 
and  influence  have  been  very  great.  III.  In  hnman  life  tlie 
beginning  of  the  growth  of  great  biograi)hies  has  often  been  very 
small.  The  early  exi)eriments  by  Watt  on  the  power  of  steam 
w^cre  made  with  a  tea-kettle.  "West  used  to  say  that  a  kiss  from 
his  mother  made  a  painter  of  him.  The  fall  of  an  apple  and  the 
swinging  of  a  lamp  led  to  great  results  in  the  lives  of  Newton 
and  Galileo.  IV.  In  religious  experience  small  beginnings  have 
often  led  to  great  increase  of  grace  and  goodness.  A  tract  given. 
a  word  spoken,  a  letter  written,  has  often  resulted  in  conversion, 
and  conversion  has  led  to  eminent  usefulness  and  holiness. 
Learn: — 1.  Do  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things  ;  2.  Cherish 
good  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  3.  Try  to  do  good  even  in  little 
things  ;  4,  The  influence  of  a  child  is  small,  but  may  lead  to  much 
good  ;  5.  If  you  begin  to  serve  God  now.  and  persevere,  you  will 
increase  in  His  favour  to  the  end  of  life,  and  the  small  beginning 
of  grace  will  increase  to  the  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.** 

Small  hco'nininfjx. — The  day  of  a  sinner's  conversion  to  God  is 
at  first  a  day  of  small  things,  but  at  length  it  becomes  a  day  of 
great  things ;  and  whatever  his  beginning  might  be,  his  end  shall 
be  peace.  The  cloud  like  a  man's  hand  overspreads  the  face  of 
the  heavens,  and  sends  down  a  copious,  refreshing,  and  fructify- 
ing shower.  The  incon-uptible  seed  of  Divine  grace,  falling  into 
the  good  ground  of  an  honest  heart,  flourisheth  into  a  wide- 
spreading  tree.  The  babe  becomes  a  strong  man,  and  the  young 
convert  upon  earth  a  glorified  saint  in  heaven.  Not  only  the 
feeble  shall  not  become  more  feeble,  but  he  that  is  feeble  shall 
be  as  David,  and  the  house  of  David  shall  be  as  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.e 

8—10.  (8)  inquire  .  .  age,  efc.,^  eveiy  age  appeals  to  ages 
previous.  Present  knowledge  the  accumulations  of  past  investi- 
gation and  experience.  ('J)  for,  etc..''  the  tendency  of  many  to 
underrate  the  present  and  refer  to  the  "good  old  times."  But 
there  is  a  prob.  all.  to  the  longevity  of  patriarchal  times.  (10) 
words  .  .  heart,''  fr.  their  deep  convictions,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence. 

Life  a  nJiadorr. — Life  as  a  shadow  calls  for — I.  Diligence  in  the 
improvement  of  it.  II.  A  loose  hold  of  things  of  time.  III.  A 
proper  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  troubles  and  joys,  the  posses- 
sions and  pursuits,  of  the  present  life.  IV.  Earnestness  in 
securing  a  solid  and  lasting  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 
WJuit  Is  life?— 

And  what  is  life  ?     An  hour-glass  on  the  run, 
A  mist  retreating  from  the  morning  sun, 
A  busy,  bustling,  still  repeated  dream. 

Its  length  .'     A  minute's  pause,  a  moment's  thought. 
And  happiness  ?     A  bubble  on  the  stream, 
That  in  the  act  of  seizing  shrinks  to  nought.** 

11 — 14.  (11)  can,  f'ff?.,  prov.  express,  rush,  papyrus,  flag:, 
reed-gi-ass  of  Nile.  (12)  whilst,  etc.."  plants  of  the  rush  kind 
depend  upon  constant  supplies  of  moisture.  (13)  paths,*  ways 
and  relations  of  life,  hypocrite's,  profane  person,  godless  man. 
(14)  trust  .  .  web,  the  web  or  house  of  the  spider,  a  frail  thing, 
3oon  swept  away. 


I      B.C.  dr.  1520. 

I  he  (lid  before. 
'  li  I  ho  joweil'T 
I  places  an  article 
j  of  wonli  ill  the 
I  fin?  aud  under 
the  hammor.  it 
corner  loith  in 
his  hiiiuls  an 
art'cle  o  greater 
beauty  aim  value. 
The  good  wheat 
which  is  cast 
into  the  mill, 
comes  out,  after 
the  grinding,  as 
flour,  more  valu- 
able and  t-ervice- 
able  than  it  was 
before.  It  is  thus 
with  God's 
people.  Afier 
they  are  tried 
they  come  forth 
as  gold  puri- 
fied."—/. Bate. 

d  Hive  Mag. 

"Friends  are 
ninch  better  tried 
in  Jjad  fortune 
than  in  good." — 
Aristotle, 

e  Beddome. 


!  he  appeals 
I  to  antiquity 

a  Ps.  .\liv.  1 ;  Ko. 

I  XV.  4. 

I  6  1  Ch.  xxix.  1,5; 

j  Ps.  xxxix.  6;  Ge. 
xlvii.  y. 

I  c  P.S.  cxlv,  4;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  19;  Do. 
vi.  7,  xi.  19. 

ji'P.  8-10.    J.Ci^- 

'  liny icood.    Tne 

1  Chiiirh,   8") ;     lip. 

\  Wordiworth,    Occ 

j  Set:  i.  I  f)7. 

[  V  .*».    .S.  /ioum.  ii. 

I  25.3 ;  l>r.  Ii.  Price, 

ilfi4. 

I "  Life,     however 

I  short,    is    made 
shorter  b^-  wusto 
of    time." — John- 
son, 
d  J.  Clare. 

'  life  must 
1  have  its 
■  supports 

'  a  I.sa.  xix.  •>  — 7. 
I  b  Do.  viii.  Mt;  Ps. 
,  cxiL    10;     Pr.    X. 
jaS;     Pb,    m.   r 
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D.r.  rir  1 T)  io. 

Ma.  XX  V.  .■>!  ;  Isa. 
xxxiii   14. 
r  />/•.  Thnnnf. 
vv  s-  14.     C.  .St- 
tin'i'ti,  iv.  347. 

/'/v//^  -it!:! 
I'.  13.  Dr.  II. 
Sont'i.  X  ;!.'»;  .V. 
8- (Kill.  \.  l!ti»;  Or 
E  Li  t'-f-ti,  ii.  1 ; 
M'  .S'////o«.if,  72. 
"TlicappiH-ation 
of  this  beaulitul 
B  iiD  il  itude  is 
easy,  ami  its 
moral  exquisite- 
ly Correct  an;1 
ppitini'iit.  As 
ilie  m  St  Ruccu- 
Jeiit  plants  are 
dcppudent  upon 
foreign  support 
for  a  coiitiuu- 
aucc  of  th'it  su-- 
cu  lei  ice,  ai)d  in 
the  midst  of  their 
vi^'Ourare!>ooner 
parched  up  than 
p  ants  of  less 
humiditv ;  so  the 
niost  prosperous 
pinner  does  not 
derive  his  pros- 
perity from  liim- 
self.  and  is  often 
d'-stroyed  in  the 
hi.^hday  of  his 
enjoyments, 
more  signally 
and  abruptly 
than  those  who 
are  Ic.^s  favoured, 
and  appcir  to 
stand  le.-s  se- 
curely."—Coorf. 
d  Dr.  Pa.vton. 

the  hope 
of  the 
hypocrite 
a  Ps.  lii.  6—7. 
b  Ps.  xxxvii.  35. 
c  Iloiiiilitic   Com- 

7Hr7lt'iriJ. 

"  Hope!  fortune's 
cheating  lottery, 
wlu-re  fo  onci 
piizeau  hundred 
ba'dv"  there  be!" 
—  L'DWiey. 

"  I  will  d'^^pa'r, 
and  lie  at  enmity 
with  cozening 
hope;  he  is  a 
f  1  a  1 1  c  r  e  r."  — 

d  H.  B.  Nkholls. 


Fil^e  I'ifr  — OP  the  false  life  of  mPvU  tliroe  thing's  are  sugg-ested. 
I.  That  its  existence  is  frail.  1.  It  lacks  solidity;  2.  It  lacks 
constancy.  II.  That  its  course  is  sinful.  1.  It  is  always  ruled 
more  by  a  desire  to  g-ratif  y  self  than  to  please  God  ;  2.  It  will 
always  be  more  anxious  for  the  approbation  of  men  than  the 
favour  of  God.  III.  Its  destiny  is  appalliny.  1.  False  life  looses 
its  hopes  ;  2.  False  life  looses  it"  supports  ;  3.  Yet  they  are  often 
held  with  the  greatest  tenacity  till  death.'^ 

The  rush  and  tlw  flag  (v.  11). — The  reed  grows  in  immense 
numbers  on  the  banks  and  in  the  streams  of  the  Nile.  Extensive 
woods  of  the  canes  Phrar/iti'U  and  iJalama  mdgrostcs,  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  twelve  yards,  cover  the  marshes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Suez.  The  stems  are  conveyed  all  over  Esfypt  and 
Arabia,  and  are  employed  by  the  Orientals  in  constructing  the 
fiat  teiTaces  of  their  habitations.  Calmet  thinks  it  probable  that 
this  extensive  region  of  canes  gave  name  to  the  Red  Sea,  which, 
in  those  times,  entirely  inundated  the  marshes  on  its  borders. 
Jam  Suph  is  a  sea  that  produces  canes  ;  and  as  the  Arabs  denote 
two  sorts  of  canes  by  the  general  name  huz,  the  surname  being 
added  afterward,  Moses,  the  sacred  historian,  following-  the  same 
ancient  denominations,  did  not  attend  to  the  specifical  niceties  of 
botanology.  This  same  leader  of  the  people  underwent  the  first 
dangers  of  his  life  in  a  cradle  made  of  the  donax  or  hagnl.  This 
information  induced  Calmet  to  conclude  that  in  these  reeds  which 
covered  the  banks  of  the  Nile  we  have  what  our  translation 
renders  the  flags  (suph),  in  which  Moses  was  concealed  in  his 
trunk,  or  ark  of  bulrushes,  goma.  The  remarkable  height  to 
■which  they  grow,  and  their  vast  abundance,  lead  to  the  persua- 
sion that  in  some  thick  tuft  of  them  the  future  prophet  of  Israel 
was  concealed.  It  appears  also,  from  the  interrogation  of  Job, 
that  the  goma  cannot  reach  its  full  stature  without  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  ;  "  Can  the  rush — goma.,  rather  the  tall  strong- 
cane  or  reed — grow  up  without  water  ?"  This  plant,  therefore, 
being  a  tall  reed,  is  Avith  great  propriety  associated  with  the 
hanah,  or  cane  :  "  In  the  habitation  of  dragons,  where  each  lay, 
shall  be  grass,  with  canes  and  reeds."'* 

15,  16.  (lo)  he,  the  hypocrite,  lean,"  rely  upon  as  a  source 
of  comfort,  house,  worldly  wealth,  station.  (10)  green  .  . 
sun,''  full  of  promise  in  the  early  dawn,  flourishing. 

Forget fidncsH  of  God. — To  forget  God  is — 1.  Not  to  think  of 
Ilim  ;  2.  Not  to  thank  Him  ;  3.  Not  to  serve  and  obey  Him.  It 
is  to  forget — 1.  His  presence  ;  2.  His  providence  ;  3.  His  precepts. 
Forgetf ulnoss  of  another  implies— 1.  Want  of  love;  2.  Want  of 
respect.  Observe — I.  Forgetf ulness  of  God  is  the  root  and 
essence  of  all  sin.  II.  To  forget  God  is  to  forget  Him  who  pos- 
sesses all  claims  to  our  remembrance.  III.  In  torgetting  God  we 
give  our  thoughts  and  hearts  to  the  world,  which  has  no  attrac- 
tions but  what  it  derives  from  Him,  and  which  can  neither  satisfy 
nor  save  us.  IV.  To  remember  God  is  to  elevate,  ennoble,  and 
purify  ourselves." 

The  .'ipidir'.s  ?/v7;.  — Note  the  Bible  description  of  the  hypocrite's 
hope  ;  it  is  as  the  spider's  web.  It  may  stretch  its  graceful  coils 
over  a  thousand  green  leaves  and  bursting  germs  of  promise. 
Diamond-like  dewdrops  may  rest  upon  it.  Yet  it  is  worth  nothing. 
The  brush  of  a  birds  wing,  the  breath  of  a  passing  breeze,  may  ex- 
tinguish its  existence.    "  The  hope  of  the  hypocrite  shall  perish."'' 
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17 — 19.  (17)  roots  .  .  heap,"  he  seems  therefore  to  be 
firmly  rooted.  (18)  if.  .  him,''  if  God  wither  him  up.  it  .  . 
deny,  etc..  as  if  ashamed  of  him.  (TJ)  this  .  .  way,  this  is  the 
grand  result  of  all  this  seeming^  prosperity,  out  .  .  grow/  either 
a  better  race  :  or,  to  be  in  their  turn  denied. 

Premonitio7is  of  death  iha\rrd. — Lord,  be  pleased  to  shake  my 
clay  cottage  before  Thou  throwest  it  down.  May  it  totter  awhile 
before  it  doth  tumble.  Let  me  be  summontd  before  I  am  sur- 
prised. Deliver  me  from  sudden  death.  Not  from  sudden  death 
in  respect  of  itself,  for  I  care  not  how  short  my  jiassage  be,  so  it 
be  safe.  Never  any  weary  traveller  complained  that  he  came  too 
soon  to  his  journey's  end.  But  let  it  not  be  sudden  in  respect  of 
me.  Make  me  always  ready  to  receive  death.  Thus  no  guest 
comes  unawares  to  him  who  keeps  a  constant  table.**  Job.  xiv.  2. 
Prospect  of  death. — 

Yes,  'tis  the  hand 
Of  death  I  feel  press  heavy  on  my  vitals, 
Slow  sapping  the  warm  current  of  existence. 
My  moments  now  are  few  — the  sand  of  life 
Ebbs  fastly  to  its  finish.     Yet  a  little, 
And  the  last  fleeting  particle  will  fall 
Silent,  unseen,  unnoticed,  unlamented. 
Come,  then,  sad  Thought,  and  let  us  meditate, 
"WTiile  meditate  we  may.     We  have  now 
But  a  small  portion  of  what  men  call  time 
To  hold  communion  ;  for  even  now  the  knife, 
The  separating  knife,  I  feel  divide 
The  tender  bond  that  binds  my  soul  to  earth. 
Yes,  I  must  die — I  feel  that  I  must  die  ; 
And  though  to  me  has  life  been  dark  and  dreary, 
Though  Hope  for  me  has  smiled  but  to  deceive. 
And  Disappointment  still  pursues  her  blandishments, 
Yet  do  I  feel  my  soul  recoil  within  me 
As  I  contemplate  the  dim  gulf  of  death. 
The  shuddering  void,  the  awful  blank — futurity. 
Ay,  I  had  planned  full  many  a  sanguine  scheme 
Of  earthly  happiness — romantic  schemes, 
And  fraught  with  loveliness  ;  and  it  is  hard 
To  feel  the  hand  of  death  arrest  one's  steps, 
Throw  a  chill  blight  o'er  all  one's  budding  hopes, 
And  hurl  one's  soul  untimely  to  the  shades, 
Lost  in  the  gaping  gulf  of  blank  oblivion. 
Fifty  years  hence,  and  who  will  hear  of  Henry? 
Oh  I  none  ;  another  busy  brood  of  beings 
Will  shoot  up  in  the  interim,  and  none 
Will  hold  him  in  remembrance.     I  shall  sink 
As  sinks  a  stranger  in  the  crowded  streets 
Of  busy  London  :  some  short  bustles  caused, 
A  few  inquiries,  and  the  crowds  close  in, 
And  all's  forgotten.* 

20—22.  (20)  perfect, « single-hearted,  simple,  upright,  help 
.  .  doers,  grasp  the  hand  of,  etc.  ;  to  hold  them  up.  (21 )  till  .  . 
inou*h,  rtc.,^  i.e.  if  thou  be  perfect.  (22)  they  .  .  shame, "^  uc. 
when.  bee.  of  uprightness,  thy  mouth  is  filled,  etc. 

ilnmmi  de.-<fiiii/  deter iii'inrd  hij  moral  eliaracter  (?:.  20). — This 
is  Bildad's  conclusion,  as  contained  in  the  three  verses  before  us. 

VOL.  V.      O.T.  W 


B.C.  fir.  \T,1,\. 

the  fate  of 
the  •wicked 

a  Jer.  xii.  1,  2. 

6  Ps.  xcli.  7, 
xxxvii.  10,  36, 
Ixxiii.  19. 

c  P^.  Ixxv.  7, 
cxiii.  7. 

d  T.  Fuller. 

"  Dtta  h,  ihouart 
he  that  will  not 
flatter  priuces, 
that  St  ops  not 
to  auth>  riiy.  nor 
gives  a  ^■pct■i(>u8 
nameto  tyrauny; 
bat  shows  our 
actions  in  their 
own  deformed 
1  i  keuess.'  'Shake- 
speare. 

"God  hath  a 
thousand  handea 
to  chastise;  a 
thousand  dartea 
of  punicioQ ;  a 
thousand  bowea 
made  in  divers 
wise ;  a  thousand 
ariblasts  bent  ia 
His  dongeon."— 
LyJgate. 

John  Howard, 
the  philanihro- 
pis',  honoured  by 
a  ui'  numeut  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, but  more 
highly  honoured 
in  tlio  hearts  of 
relieved  prison- 
ers, when  part- 
ing wiih  a  friend 
previous  to  an 
intended  visit  to 
Egypt,  where  it 
seemed  probable 
that  he  would 
die  of  (lie  plague, 
said  to  hiiu,  "We 
shall  soon  meet 
in  heaven.  The 
way  to  heaven 
is  as  near  from 
Grand  Cairo  as 
from  Loudon." 

e  n.  K.  White. 


the  perfect 
man  not  cast 
off 

a  Ps.  xciv.  14. 

b  Ps.  cxxvi.  2—6. 

c  Ps.  cxxx.  ii.  18. 
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B.C.  ri>.  1520. 
d  ITomilist. 


"  O  yon  unwise 
and  uiil'^atned  I 
toacli  us  Hist 
whit  Goil  is,  h.it 
you  may  be  be- 
)it>ved  in  accus- 
ing mn  of  im- 
l)ie'y;  tell  us 
wliere  (^•od  is.  is 
He  shut  up  with- 
in the  walls  of 
temple^?  is  this 
your  piety,  to 
place  God  in  the 
dark,  or  to  make 
Him  a  stony  pod? 
O  you  unskilful! 
know  ye  not  that 
God  is  not  made 
with  hands,  and 
hrtth  no  basis  or 
fulcrum  to  stand 
upon,  nor  cm  be 
e  c'osp.1  wi  hio 
the  walls  of  aiy 
temple;  the 
whule  world,  va- 
riegated with 
plants,  animals, 
and  stars,  being 
His  temple."  — 
Heraclitus. 

e  Archer  Butler. 

"Before  thou  re- 
prehend another, 
take  heed  that 
thou  art  not 
culpable  in  what 
thou  goest  about 
to  reprehend. 
He  that  cleanses 
a  blot  with  blur- 
red fingers  will 
in«ko  a  greater 
blot.  Even  the 
candle-.-4nuffer8 
of  the  Rauctujiry 
were  of  pure 
gold."-  Queries. 

f  Dr.  J.  Todd. 


Job's  reply 

man  cannot 

arg-ue  with 

God 

a    Ps.     cxiiii.    2, 

cxxx    -i:  1  Jo.  i. 

8:  Ps.  \1.  12. 

6  Da  ii.  20;  Jude 

'2fK 

c  He.  iii  7, 12, 13. 


In  the  passage  we  have  two  points.  I.  The  real  condition  of 
the  good.  1.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  they  will  never  be 
deserted  of  God  ;  2.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  God  will  inspire 
them  with  happiness.  II.  The  other  point  is  the  real  condition 
of  the  wicked.  It  is  here  given — 1.  Negatively:  neither  will  He 
help  r  -  evil  doers;  2.  Positively:  they  that  hate  Thee  shall  be 
clothed  with  shame,  etc.'' 

B'lstance  from  God. — "We  cannot  tell  how  far  is  the  nearest 
fixed  star,  and  we  know  that  the  mass  of  mankind  would  con- 
jecture it  a  few  miles  at  most :  could  we  approach  nearer,  we 
would,  for  the  first  time,  learn  how  far  we  were.  Surely  it  is  so 
with  our  religious  estimates  of  approximation  to  the  light  and 
glory  of  God.  The  earth-born  crowd  afar,  if  they  think  at  all  of 
the  matter,  never  dream  themselves  so  darkly,  so  remotely  exiled  : 
it  is  only  he  who  struggles  nearer  and  much  nearer,  that  begins  at 
length  to  perceive  the  true  amount  of  the  distance. « — The  rlcJw.'i  of 
God. — God  is  so  rich  that  He  can  put  more  of  what  is  beautiful 
upon  a  single  lily  or  tulip  than  the  great  king  Solomon  could  put 
on  all  his  clothing.  The  hoarse,  homely  peacock  carries  more  that 
is  beautiful  upon  his  tail  than  the  richest  king  could  ever  show. 
And  even  the  poor  butterfly,  which  is  to  live  but  a  few  hours,  has 
a  more  glorious  dress  than  the  proudest,  richest  man  that  ever 
lived.  God  can  dress  this  poor  worm  up  so,  because  He  is  rich. 
If.  then.  He  can  take  such  care  of  the  lilies,  the  birds,  and  insects, 
and  make  them  more  beautiful  than  man  can  ever  be,  will  He  not 
take  care  of  us,  if  we  obey  Him  ?  Suppose  you  had  a  rich  father, 
so  rich  that  he  had  a  hogshead  full  of  gold,  and  a  great  barn  full 
of  silver  :  do  you  think  that  if  you  were  to  be  a  good  child  he 
would  ever  refuse  to  take  care  of  you  ?  But  God  has  more  gold 
and  silver  laid  up  in  the  ground,  which  men  have  not  yet  dug 
up,  than  would  make  a  mountain  ;  it  may  be,  thousands  of  moun- 
tains. Can  He  not  take  care  of  you  ?  Suppose  your  father  had 
more  oxen  and  horses  and  cattle  than  you  could  count  over  in  a 
day,  or  in  a  week,  would  he  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  his  child, 
and  give  him  everything  he  needs?  Yes.  But  God  has  " cattle 
upon  ten  thousand  hills;"  and  "every  beast  of  the  forest"  is 
His,  and  His  are  ''all  the  fowls  of  the  air."  Can  He  not  give 
you  food  from  all  these  cattle,  and  clothe  you,  and  give  you  beds 
from  the  feathers  of  all  these  fowls '/  Yes :  He  is  able  to  do  it 
all.  Suppose  your  father  was  so  rich  that  he  had  ten  thousand 
men  to  work  for  him  every  day,  all  at  w^ork,  and  all  paid  to  their 
mind,  and  all  happy  in  working  for  him  :  would  you  have  any 
fears  that  he  could  not  take  care  of  you  and  do  you  good  ?  But 
God  has  more  servants  than  these  :  He  has  all  the  good  people  on 
earth  in  His  employment,  and  all  the  angels  in  heaven.  He  pays 
them  all.  And  if  you  need  anything,  He  can  send  one,  or  a 
million,  of  these  His  servants  to  you  to  help  you.-' 

CHATTER    THE    NINTH, 

1—4.  (1)  answered,  it  is  much  for  the  patience  of  Job  that 
he  did  answer,  (2)  I  .  .  truth,  I  know  it  is  true  that  God  does 
not  pervert  judgment,  how  . .  God  ?  «  even  the  very  best  man.  (3) 
if .  .  him,  in  pleading  his  cause,  and  vindicating  himself,  he 
.  .  thousand,  of  the  questions  God  might  put  to  him.  (4)  he  is,** 
thf'se  words  to  be  omitted,  who  .  .  prospered  ?«  a  question  not 
yet  answered. 


Cap.  ix.  5—7.] 
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Jdb'.-i  Idta  of  what  God  in  in  /Hi/m/J, — I.  He  regarded  Ilim  as 
just.  II.  He  regarded  Him  as  wise.  III.  He  regarded  Him  as 
Btrong.  IV.  He  regarded  Him  as  retributive.  '•  Who  hath 
hardened  himself  against  Him,  and  hath  pvospevedV'^—IJnrdened 
af/oi/ist  (rod  (r.  4). — 1.  The  passage  intimates  that  appeals  are 
addressed  by  God  to  men  in  order  to  bring  them  into  allegiance 
to  him.  God  has  appealed  to  you  by  the  instrumentality  of— 1. 
Conscience  ;  2.  Of  providence  ;  3.  Of  revealed  trutlk  II.  We 
are  to  observe,  that  men  treat  the  appeal  made  by  God  with 
obdurate  resistance.  1.  The  habit  here  indicated,  we  state  to  be 
heinous  in  its  nature ;  2.  It  is  also  progressive  in  its  influence. 
III.  Obdurate  resistance  to  the  appeals  made  by  God  exposes  to 
fearful  and  fatal  consequences.' 

liisistance  to  the  Div'rne  n'ill. — Julian,  usually  styled  the  Apos- 
tate, one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  the  view  of  invalidating 
the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  prophecies  respecting  the  desolation  of 
the  Jews,  made  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
but  from  the  breaking  out  of  terrible  balls  of  fire  near  the  founda- 
tions, the  workmen  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  impious  attempt. 
"  Who  hiith  hardened  himself  against  God,  and  hath  prospered  ?" 
His  counsel  shall  stand,  and  He  will  do  all  His  pleasure. 
Immortality  of  God. — 

Our  God  is  still  as  kind,  and  all  His  gifts 
Like  wondrous,  like  unlimited,  like  fair, 
As  when  the  wind  first  blew.     Man  is  to  God 
That  he  hath  ever  been.     Still  shines  the  sun 
As  keen  and  pure  on  the  grey  rotting  rock, 
As  on  the  universal  matter  once, 
Ere  now  maimoreal  floods  had  spread  their  couch 
Of  perdurable  snow,  or  granite  wrought 
Its  skyward  impulse  from  earths  heart  of  fire 
Up  to  insanest  heights  ;  or  thunder  oped 
His  cloudy  lips  and  spake.     And  still  to  them 
Who  live  alone  with  nature  and  with  God. 
Smile  with  the  sun  and  sadden  with  the  moon, 
The  elements  their  brethren,  e'en  as  men, 
*  Come  gifts  unasked,  unmeasured,  like  the  light 

Which  lights  at  countless  points  the  formless  whole./ 

5—7.  (o)  which  .  .  mountains,'"  by  volcanic  agency,  etc. 
An  illus.  of  Divine  power,  anger,*  as  it  may  seem  to  the  un- 
thinking. (())  which  .  .  place,  all.  to  earthquakes,  etc.  (7) 
which  .  .  not/  darkness,  as  of  night,  sometimes  overspreads 
the  face  of  the  world  :  it  is  as  if  the  sun  had  not  risen,  sealeth 
. .  stars,''  with  dense  clouds. 

God'.s  iKjcncy  \n  material  nature  (r.  5). — I.  Its  almightiness  is 
overwhelmingly  grand  in  its  manifestations.  It  should  therefore 
—  1.  Impress  all  with  a  sense  of  their  utter  insignificance;  2. 
It  should  impress  the  sinner  with  his  impious  hardihood  ;  3.  It 
Fhou'd  impress  the  good  with  their  privileges  II.  Its  almighti- 
ness is  co-extensive  with  the  universe.  1 .  God's  universal  agency 
explains  all  material  phenomena  ;  2.  It  binds  men  practically  to 
recognise  Him  in  every  part  of  nature.' 

Uarthqnaken  (it.  5,  <>).— This  is  evidently  a  description  of  an 
earthquake.  During  the  terrible  earthquake  at  Jamaica,  1(592, 
the  mountains  were  split,  they  opened,  they  closed  again, 
thev   leaped,    they    fell    in    heaps.      As    a   further   illustration 

n2 


B.C.  ar.  1  oM. 

r.  4.     C.  P.  Edaty 

87. 

d  Ilomilist. 

t ,/.  I'lirfont. 

'Infinity  of  F5«»ing 
is  a  pre  eminent 
mode  of  the 
essence  of  God, 
by  which  ii  is 
d(>vo'd  of  all  H- 
m  i  c  a  t  i  o  n  and 
boundary  (Pa. 
cxlv.  3;  Isa.  xliii. 
10),  whether 
from  someihing 
above  it  or  below 
it,  from  some- 
thing before  it  or 
after  it.  L.  is  not 
I ounded  by  any- 
thing above  it 
because  it  ha.s 
received  its  being 
from  no  one.  Nor 
by  an.s  thing  be- 
]o»v  it.  becau-e 
the  form,  which 
is  itseir.  is  not 
limited  to  the 
capacity  of  any 
m  Liter  whatso- 
e  er  that  may 
be  its  r.'cipient. 
Neither  by  any- 
thii  g  before  it, 
because  i  t  is  from 
niihi'ijjefHc  ent; 
nir  aftT  it,  be- 
cause it  does  not 
exist  for  the  s  ike 
oi  an  )iher  end." 
—Anniiiius, 

f  Bailer, 


the  great 
power  of  God 

a  Ha^  ii.  f! ;  He. 
xii.  26;  Ma.  xji. 
2i;  1  C  ■.  xiii.  2. 
b  "Once  look  oa 
natural  pheno- 
mena, i»f  wh.  t  le 
causes  are 
hidden.  a-»  indi- 
cations of  8pe<i»l 
eujo  io'is  in  tiie 
Godh-ad.  and 
the  way  is  op-^n 
for  erroneous 
c.  nc-'i  t  o  IS  of 
lIi-<  dealings 
with  His  crea- 
ture'."-.SpA\  (^oin. 
c  '  I'here  may  hi 
a  lef.  to  the<i  rk- 
ness    in     Egypt, 
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E  X.    X.    •>  1  ."  — 

Worilsmnth. 

rfliU.  xxi.  '25;  Jos. 
X.  12—14. 

r».  6,  6.     Dr.   S. 

Chandler,  1749. 

F.  6.      /.  S.  Ver- 
neiU.  ii.  153. 

e  Dr.  T/iomas. 

the  power  of 
God  in  crea- 
tion.   Actu- 
rus,  Orion, 
Pleiades 
a  Ge.  i.  7,  8. 
b  Vs.  Ixxvii.    10; 
Ge.  i.  2  ;  Ma.  xiv. 
25. 

e  Heb.  Asfi,  prob. 
deriv.    fr.    Chal- 
dseans  fr.  Arabic 
word  =  to  carry : 
hence  called  the 
Carriage   by 
Arabs,  ami  by  us 
Charle-i's  Wain. 
d  A   late  legend 
connects   it  with 
Nimrod,    Heb. 
Cesif,  —  fool. 
e    "  The   Persian 
poets   com  p.  the 
Pleiades    to  a 
bouquet     of 
jewel  a."  —  De- 
litzsch. 
/Am.  V.  8, 
g  V. !». 

h  Dr.  Thomas. 
"  I.ook  up  and 
behold  the  eter- 
nal fields  of  light 
that  lie  round 
about  the  throne 
of  Ood.  Hid  no 
star  e%'er  appear- 
ed in  th"  hfn- 
vcns,  to  raan 
there  would  have 
been  no  heavens ; 
and  he  would 
have  laid  him<-elf 
down  to  his  last 
Bleep  in  a  spirit 
of  angu'sh.  as 
upon  a  gloomy 
earth  v  a  u  1 1  e  <1 
over  by  a  mite- 
rinl  arch  — solid 
and  impervious." 
-  Carl  tile. 
i  I'riiitnr. 

the  myste- 
rious Avays 
of  God 

(I   Ps.   Ixxvii.  19; 
1  Ti.  vi.  16. 


of  the  fearful  and  wide-spreading-  eifects  of  an  earthquake, 
we  may  cite  an  occurrence  which  recently  took  place  at  Quito,  a 
city  under  the  equator,  standing-  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet. 
On  the  morning-  of  the  2'?,xiS.  March,  1859,  a  severe  earthquake 
j  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  city  of  Quito.  The  churches,  con- 
I  vents,  and  government  buildings,  were  most  of  them  thrown 
down,  besides  many  private  residences.  The  houses  not  thrown 
down  were  so  injured  as  not  to  be  habitable.  The  damage  was 
estimated  at  H,0(M),000  dollars,  and  5,000  persons  are  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed.  In  the  same  city  40,000  souls  were 
hurled  into  eternity  by  a  dreadful  earthquake  in  1797. 

8—10.  (8)  alone,"  by  His  almightiness  :  having  no  need  of 
help.  waves,''  heights,  mountain  billows.  (9)  Arcturus,** 
Ursa  Major.  Orion, f^  the  Hunter.  Pleiades,  Heb.  Clmah,  = 
cluster.'  The  seven  stars./  and  .  .  south,  the  vast  star-spangled 
spaces  of  the  southern  heavens.  (10)  which  .  .  out,£'  great  in 
power,  mignitude,  mystery,  multitude. 

Job's  idea  of  whnl  God  i.s  to  mankhul  (v.  10).—  He  regarded  the 
Eternal  as — I.  Insc:  utable.  1.  In  His  works  ;  2.  In  His  essence. 
He  regarded  the  Eternal  as — II.  Irresponsible.  III.  As  resistless. 
1 .  God  is  an  offendable  Being  ;  2.  The  proud  have  aiders  and 
abettors.  He  regarded  the  Eternal— IV.  As  inexorable  (vv.  14 — 19). 
Job  represents  God — 1 .  As  uninfluenced  by  man ;  2.  Unap- 
proached  by  human  argument ;  3.  As  too  holy  to  encourage  any 
one  to  have  confidence  in  his  own  virtues ;  4.  As  regardless  of 
modern  distinctions  of  society.'' 

A  child's  first  iniprrssion  of  a  star. — 

She  had  been  told  that  God  made  all  the  stars 
That  twinkled  up  in  heaven  ;  and  now  she  stood 
Watching  the  coming  of  the  twilight  on, 
As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world, 
And  this  were  its  first  eve.     How  beautiful 
Must  be  the  work  of  nature  to  a  child 
In  its  first  impression  !     Laura  stood 
By  the  low  window,  with  the  silken  lash 
Of  her  soft  eye  upraised,  and  her  sweet  mouth 
Half  parted,  with  the  new  and  strange  delight 
Of  beauty,  that  she  could  not  comprehend. 
And  ha.d  not  seen  before.     The  purple  fold 
Of  the  low  sunset  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky 
That  looked  so  still  and  delicate  above, 
Fiird  her  young  heart  with  gladness  ;  and  the  eve 
Stole  on  with  its  deep  shadows.     Laura  still 
Stof>d,  looking  at  the  west  with  that  half  smile, 
As  if  a  pleasant  thought  were  at  her  heart. 
Presently,  in  the  edge  of  the  last  tint 
Of  sunset,  where  the  blue  was  melted  in 
To  the  faint  golden  mellowness — a  star 
Peep'd  suddenly      A  laugh  of  wild  delight 
Burst  from  her  lips,  and,  putting  up  her  hands, 
Her  simple  thoughts  broke  forth  expressively — 
'-  Father,  dear  father  !  God  has  made  a  star."« 
11,  12.  (11)  lo,  ri^r".."  God  was  about  him  at  all  times.     Per. 
this  was  in  all.  to  the  vision  of  Eliphaz.''     (12)  behold,  etc.,*'  all. 
to  his  own  losses.     None  has  power  to  hinder,  or  the  right  to 
question  the  way  of  God. 
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The  hand  of  God  in  afl'ict'wns  (r.  12). — It  a\»pear8  from  this 
passag-e  that  we  are  to  recognise  — I.  The  truth  of  GofVs  agency. 
"He  taketh  away."  II,  The  uucontrollablenessof  His  dominion. 
"  Who  can  hinder  Him  ?  "  III,  The  unimpcachableness  of  His 
conduct,  '•  Who  will  say,"  cto.  To  restrain  such  a  disposition  there 
is  necessary — 1  A  conviction  of  His  supremacy  ;  2.  Of  His 
rectitude  ;  3.  Of  His  wisdom.  I\Iust  we  be  kept  in  absolute  igno- 
rance and  silence  while  God  is  dealing  with  us  thus  ?  1.  You 
would  not  be  often  capable  of  understanding  the  subject,  even 
were  God  to  tell  you  what  He  doeth  ;  2.  There  may  be  useful 
reasons  for  withholding  from  you  the  degree  of  knowledge  which 
you  are  competent  to  receive  ;  3.  An  appointed  hour  is  approach- 
ing when  the  restraints  you  are  now  under  will  be  taken  off.  and 
your  inquiries  will  be  fully  allowed  and  indulged  ;  4.  Some 
inquiry  is  permitted  you  even  now.** 
Jtesignation. — 

Heart,  be  still ! 

In  the  darkness  of  thy  woe, 

Bow  thou  silently  and  low  ; 

Comes  to  thee  whate'er  God  will, — 
Be  thou  still  I 

Be  thou  still  ! 
Vainly  all  thy  words  are  spoken, 
Till  the  word  of  God  hath  broken 
Life's  dark  mysteries — good  or  ill — 

Be  thou  still ! 

Rest  thou  still ! 

'Tis  thy  Father's  work  of  grace, — 

"Wait  thou  yet  before  His  face  ; 

He  thy  sure  deliverance  will- 
Keep  thou  still ! 

Lord,  my  God  ! 
By  thy  grace,  O  may  I  be 
All  submissive,  silently. 
To  the  chastenings  of  Thy  rod : 

Lord,  my  God! 

Shepherd  King  1 
From  Thy  fulness  grant  to  me 
Still,  yet  fearless,  faith  in  Thee, 
Till  from  night  the  day  shall  spring  !— 

Shepherd  king !' 

13 — 15.  (13)  proud  helpers,"  helpers  of  pride  ;  or,  strengt.h  ; 

lit.  the  helpers  of  Rahab  are  prostrate  under  Him.     (14)  how  .  . 

him,  if  such  is  the  fate  of  the  strongest.     (15)  whom,  etc.,^ 

even  innocence  could  not  withstand  such  power. 
JiesignatioH  of  all  to  God. — 

Since  "tis  Thy  sentence  I  should  part 

With  the  most  precious  treasure  of  my  heart, 

I  freely  that  and  more  resign  ; 

My  heart  itself,  as  its  delights,  is  Thine. 

]My  little  all  I  give  to  Thee : 

Thou  gav'st  a  greater  gift,  Thy  Son.  to  me. 

Take  all,  great  God  !  I  will  not  grieve  ; 

But  still  will  wish  that  I  had  still  to  give. 


B.C.  dr.  1520. 

b  iv.  15. 

e  Da.  iv.  .Ti:  Je. 
xviii  6  ;  Ro.  Ix. 
2it;  l8.  xlv.  y. 

d  IF.  Jay. 

"A  rtisi'reet  phy- 
fiician  luirifls  not 
80  much  what  wo 
desire  as  what  U 
convenient,  and 
alaLcetperforma 
what  juleps  will 
not;  so  G  d  Al- 
mighty takes 
away  spiritual 
s  up  erfl  ui  tie  s 
rather  than 
grants  what  wo 
inordinately  de- 
sire ;  and  a  few 
afflicti  .ni  help  to 
moderate  our 
corrupt  affec- 
tions, and  ap- 
pease our  inor- 
dinate  appe'» 
tites."  —  Jion.  R. 
Boyle. 

"  The  Lord  is 
never  80  dis- 
pltased  with  His 
children  as  to 
hate  I  hem  ;  nei- 
ther  are  His 
sharpest  correc- 
t'ons  .-ent  in  His 
wrath,  ihuugh  He 
may  seem  at 
these  times  to  be 
anjrry.  Outward 
prosperity  is  no 
infallible  sign  of 
Ciod's  love,  nei- 
ther are  afflic- 
tions, crosses, 
and  calamities 
infallible  signs  of 
Go.i's  d  is  plea- 
sure."'— a.  Utiiith. 

e  Schiller. 


even  the 
rig-hteous 
cannot  an- 
swer God 

a  Is.  XZX.7,  xxzL 
1--3. 

6  1  Pet,  ii.  28, 

"Believe and  fear 
not!  in  the 
bliickest  cloud 
ft  sunbeam  hides; 
and  from  the 
deepest  pang 
some  hidden 
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niproy  may  a '^od 
(Ipilan  \"-  i:ol>ert 
iiontijomery. 

e  Ktble. 

Bec^nc  illation 
with  God  is  not 
ourdra^ving  iiifjh 
to  Him  in  prayer, 
but  onr  being 
made  nigh 'o  II  im 
by  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

"What  is  resig- 
nation? It  ia 
putting  God  be- 
tween oneself 
and  one's  grief." 
— Mad.  Sw  ft  chine. 

d  Dryd$n. 


he  is  Tin- 
■worthy  of 
Divine 
regrard 

a  He.  iIL  11. 

V.  18.  "Of  a 
cruel  master  it  is 
said,  •  Wh^n  bis 
servans  stop  to 
take  their  breath, 
he  abuses  them.' 
'  T  he  man 
grudges  me  my 
breath'  'What! 
can  I  wo  k  with- 
out taking  my 
breath  ?'  'The 
toil  is  always 
upon  me;  1  have 
not  time  for 
b  r  e  i  t  h  i  n  g,* " — 
Robei-ts. 

"  Patience  in 
cowards  is  tamo, 
hopeless  fear; 
but  in  brave 
minds,  a  s'-orn 
of  what  they 
bear."— Z>ry(/<7i 

•'The  ground  of 
all  freat  thoughts 
is  saduoss." — 
B^iiUy. 


h    Ufa    of 
Tiitltam. 


Mist 


It  would  be 
be  folly  to 


I  hear  Thy  voice  ;  Thou  bid"st  me  quit 
My  paradise  ;  I  bless  nnd  do  submit  : 
I  Will  not  murmur  at  Thy  word, 
Nor  beg-  Thy  angel  to  sheath  up  his  sword.« 
ChriKfian  naifjiiafiou  under  reproai-h. — 

Be  veng-eance  wholly  left  to  powers  Divine  ! 

Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame, 

And  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame  ; 

'Tis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh.  how  hardly  tried 

By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied  ! 

Oh.  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonising  pride ! 

Down.  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise  1 

And  what  thou  didst,  and  dost,  so  dearly  prize  ; 

That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice — 

'Tis  nothing  thou  hast  given  ;  then  add  thy  tears 

For  a  long  race  of  unrepenting  years  ; 

'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hadst  to  give  ; 

Then  add  those  maybe  years  thou  hast  to  live  ; 

Yet  nothing  still  ;  then  poor  and  naked  come  ; 

Thy  Father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home, 

And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty  sum.^ 
16_18.  (IG)  if  .  .  called,  in  an  agony  of  despair:  orprob,  with 
cry  of  innocence  (y.  15).  would  .  .  voice,  for  such  an  answer 
would  be  a  piece  of  inconceivable  condescension.  (17)  for,  efc, 
his  troubles,  he  being  innocent,  sug.  that  God  would  not  hear  his 
prayer.  (18)  suffer  .  .  breath,*  one  trouble  followed  another 
bef.  there  had  been  time  for  recovery. 

The  hcnejit  of  affliction. — In  a  journal  of  a  tour  through  Scot- 
land by  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  we  have  the  following 
passage  : — "  Went  to  see  Lady  Ross's  grounds.     Here  also  I  saw 
blind  men  weaving.     May  I  never  forget  the  following  fact : 
One  of  the  blind  men  on  being  interrogated  with  respect  to  his 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  answered,   '  I  never  saw  till  I  was 
blind  ;  nor  did  I  ever  know  contentment  when  I  had  my  eye- 
sight, as  I  do  now  that  I  have  lost  it.     I  can  truly  affirm,  though 
few  know  how  to  credit  me.  that  I  would  on  no  account  change 
my  present   situation   and  circumstances  with  any  that  I  ever 
enjoyed   before   I   was  blind.'      He  had  enjoyed  eyesight  till 
I  twenty-five,   and  had  been  blind  now  about  three  years.     My 
soul,"  Mr.  Simeon  adds,  "  was  much  affected  and  comforted  with 
his  declaration.     Surely  there  is  a  reality  in  religion  !" — Patience 
in  affliction. — On  her  arrival  Mrs.  Tatham  was  greatly  distressed 
I  to  see  her  beloved  child  reduced  by  acute  suffering  to  a  state  of 
total  prostration.     During  this  season  of  anguish,  however,  the 
sufferer  manifested  the  most  Christian  patience.     The  Rev.  G-.  I. 
'  Johnson,  an  aged  minister  of  Christ,  inquired  of  her  what   he 
I  should  particularly  pray  for,  and  received  answer,  "  That  1  may 
■  have  entire  resignation."     "  How  gO(5d  it  is  to  have  Jesus  near 
'  us  in  the  hour  of  trial."     "  Yes,"  said  Miss  Tatham,  "  but  I  cannot 
either  pray  or  trust  Him  as  I  ought ;  1  feel  I  deserve  to  perish. 
Jesus  !  Saviour  !  help  me  to  come  to  Thee  !     Save  me  I     Thou 
I  art  all  in  all — all  in  all,     My  Saviour  !  be  Thou  near  me  through 
life's  night.     Grive,  O  give  me  Thy  holy  spirit  1     Jesus  1  Jesus  I 
may  I  not  be  impatient  or  ungrateful."'' 

19—21.  (19)  if.  .  strength,"  if  I  regard  these  dealings  as 
illus.  of   strength,     lo  .  .  strong,  none  can   withstand  Him. 
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judi^ment,  if  an  illus.  of  justice,  who  .  .  plead?  niij^ht  not  He 
siiy.  ••  who  shall  call  IMe  into  court?"  (20)  my  .  .  me,'' the  flaws 
in  my  argument  would  be  soon  detected,  it  .  .  perverse,  thtj 
assertion  of  perfection,  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  (21)  though, 
etc.,'^  lit.  "I  perfect! — I  know  not  myself — I  abhor  my  life." 

^Lffilctioii  as  a  fitrnacc.—l.  A  furnace  is  prepared  for  gold  : 
''  The  refining  pot  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold  ;"'  so  afflic- 
tions are  appointed  for  the  saints,  who  are  compared  to  gold.  II. 
A  furnace  refines  gold,  and  makes  it  much  purer  than  before  ; 
/o  afflictions  refine  and  make  more  holy  :  '"  A\'hen  He  hath  tried 
me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold."  III.  A  furnace  is  made  some- 
times ver^'  hot,  according  to  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  metal  ; 
so  are  afflictions  sometimes  very  grievous,  heavy,  and  ti'ying.  as 
the  case  requires.  IV.  A  furnace  melts  the  gold,  and  makes  it 
soft  before  it  is  refined  ;  so  afflictions  those  whom  they  mean  to 
purify.  V.  A  furnace  will  destroy  tin,  lead,  etc.,  and  also  the 
drossy  part  of  gold  :  so  affiictions  burn  up  the  loose  and  hypo- 
critical, and  purge  from  His  people  all  their  corruptions.  VI. 
The  metal,  when  it  comes  forth  from  the  furnace,  is  more  pre- 
pared for  its  proper  use  ;  so  are  the  people  of  God  when  they 
come  forth  from  afflictions.'' 

AfHirtwyw  'winninr/  tlw  heart  for  God. — "I  have  been  all  my 
life  like  a  child  whose  father  wishes  to  fix  his  undivided  attention. 
At  first  the  child  runs  about  the  room,  but  his  father  ties  up  his 
feet ;  he  then  plays  with  his  hands  until  they  likewise  are  tied. 
Thus  he  continues  to  do  till  he  is  completely  tied  up.  Then, 
when  he  can  do  nothing  else,  he  Tvill  attend  to  his  father.  Just 
BO  has  God  been  dealing  with  me  to  induce  me  to  place  my  happi- 
ness in  Him  alone.  But  I  blindly  continued  to  look  for  it  here, 
and  God  has  kept  cutting  off  one  source  of  enjoyment  after 
another,  till  I  find  that  I  can  do  without  them  all,  and  yet  enjoy 
more  happiness  than  ever  in  my  life  before."' 

22—24.  (22)  this  .  .  thin^,  ^'j^c,"  it  happens  to  all  men  alike, 
good  and  evil.  His  friends  had  asserted  that  the  evil  were 
punished,  and  the  good  rewarded  in  this  life.  (23)  if .  .  sud- 
denly, that  there  be  no  time  or  way  of  escape,  he  .  .  innocent,'' 
'"Job  utters  nothing  more  bitter  than  this  in  the  whole  book.'  « 
(24)  the  .  .  wicked,''  so  it  may  seem  at  this  day.  covereth  .  . 
thereof,  that  in  hearing  causes  they  cannot  discern  betw.  the 
evil  and  the  good. 

Job's  \-'u'W  of  his  sufferings  (rr.  24  — 3.5). — He  seems  to  regard 
them  in  two  aspects.  I.  As  too  great  to  render  any  efforts  of 
Belf-consolation  effective.  This  suggests — 1.  A  valuable  power  of 
mind  ;  2.  A  natural  tendency  of  mind  ;  8.  A  sad  defect  of  mind. 
II.  As  too  deserved  to  justify  any  hope  of  relief.  1.  He  feels 
that  no  self -cleansing  would  serve  him  before  God  :  2.  That 
there  is  no  one  to  act  as  umpire  between  him  and  his  Maker  ;  3. 
That  his  afflictions  were  directly  from  God,  and  until  they  were 
removed  there  was  no  hope  for  him.« 

The  happii  surprise  of  dra^h. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Arn.sby, 
Mr.  Evans,  of  Foxton,  and  Mr.  Christian,  of  Sheepshead.  three 
eminently  pious  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  attended  a  ministers" 
meeting  at  Jlr.  Woodman's.  Sutton,  in  the  Elms,  Leicestershire. 
The  day  was  solemn,  and  the  discourses  delivered  were  veiy  in- 
teresting and  appropriate.  In  the  evening,  these  ministers  spent 
their  time  together  in  the  most  agreeable  conversation.     Amongst 
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assert  per- 
fection 

a  1  Co.  X.  22. 

h  Lu.  xviii.  14  ;  1 
Jo.  i.  8,  10. 


c  Pro.  xxviii.  26; 
Je.  xvii.  !*.  10;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  .'3,  24. 

d  B.  Keactu 


This   may   be 

j  illustrated  by  tha 

I  fjlljwing    i  a  ci- 

i  dent   in    thr^   life 

{  of  Ne  1  so  n.    In 

i  time    of    war.   a 

I  F  re  rich    officer 

I  was  once  brought 

1  into  his  presence, 

;  He    went    boMly 

I  U()   to   the  prreat 

;admiral.    and 

I  heM  out  hi-i  hand. 

Nelson    drew 

back.    "Give  me 

your   sword." 

said     he,    "aud 

th^-n   1  will  take 

your  hand." 

e  Dr.  Pay  son. 


man  not 
I  dealt  with 
here  accord- 
ing- to 
character 
a    I'.cc.    ix.    2.  3. 
••  There  is  no  dif- 
ference  whether 
a  man   be  inno- 
cent   or    not." — 
Delitzxck.—'*  K 
terrible  state- 
j  raont  butoue  wh. 
1 cannut    be  gain- 
i  saiil.  wiiiiuui  ref. 
'  to  a  future  com- 
;  pensatiou.'" — Hf^. 
I  Com. 

I  6  "  A  Titanic  out- 
I  burst  of  unuttor- 
j  able   woe.'-  Spk. 
I  Com. 
I  c  Jmome. 
I  d  Da.  iv.  17. 
e  Dr.  I  ho  mas. 
"There  i.s  before 
the  e>es  of  mea, 
O"   toe  brink  of 
dissolution, 
a  glassy   fllm, 
i  which  death  ap- 
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)  1  • .  rs  to  impart, 
1  It  they  may 
liive  a  brief  pro- 
upect  of  eternity, 
wlien  some  be- 
hold thv3  angels 
of  light,  while 
others  have  the 
demons  of  dark- 
ness  before 
them." — Cockton. 


the  fleetness 

of  Ufe 

a  2  Ch.  XXX.  6. 

h  Lit.,  ships  of 
reed,  or  papyrus; 
>  ee  Is.  xviii.  2. 
"  What  enables 
the  shepherd  to 
l.e'form  the  long 
>«nd  tiresom'i 
j  umeys  across 
Africa,  is  the 
oarael,  emphati- 
fiilv  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  Hhip 
I  if  the  desert,  he 
Stems  to  have 
bei'n  created  for 
this  V'  ry  trade." 
— /iruce's  Travels. 
c  Dr.  Thomas. 
"Ah  I  my  days 
» r  e  like  an 
ai  row.'  '  What  is 
inytime?  'tis  like 
the  wind.'  ''Tis 
like  cotton 
sp'ead  in  the 
strong  wind.' 
'  See  that  'ailing 
leaf ;  that  is  lite.* 
"Tis  but  a s  a 
snap  of  the  fin 
ger.'  '  Am  I  not 
like  a  flower?' 
'  Yes ;  it  is  a 
stream.'  'A 
neer-muUe,  i.e.  a 
bubble!  how 
pofrly  it  glides 
a'ongi  how  beau- 
tiful its  colours  I 
but  haw  K(  on  it 
ri  isaDpears!  "— 

"My  faithful  Sa- 
viouc!  It  should 
not  distress  me 
though  all  the 
birds  of  the  air 
were  daily  and 
hourly  lo  sin.; 
and  discourse  to 
me  of  iiiy  nior- 
tMlity.  The  noc- 
kar    I    tiip    frum 


other  subjects,  one  of  them  proposed  for  discussion  that  passage 
in  Job  ix.  23,  '"If  the  scourge  slay  suddenly,  he  will  laugh  at  the 
trial  of  the  innocent."  Deep  seriousness  pervaded  the  conversa- 
tion, while  each  minister  gave  his  thoughts  on  the  text.  When 
it  came  to  Mr.  Christian's  turn  to  speak,  he  dwelt  upon  the  subject 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  feeling.  He  considered  it  as  referring 
to  the  sudden  death  of  the  righteous ;  and  was  expatiating  very 
largely  on  the  desirableness  of  such  an  event,  and  the  happy 
surprise  with  which  it  would  be  attended ;  when,  amidst  a  flood 
of  rapturous  tears,  he  took  his  flight  from  the  world  while  the 
words  were  yet  faltering  on  his  tongue  1 

26,  26.  (25)  post,  lit.  a  runner ;  all.  to  swift  couriers  that 
bear  despatches."  they  .  ,  away,  intent  only  on  reaching  the 
end  of  the  stage,  they  . .  grood,  as  the  courier  is  indif.  to  sur- 
rounding things.  (2G)  swift  ships,*  which  fly  bef.  the  vvind, 
and  leave  no  track  on  the  sea  or  river,  eagle  .  .  prey,  swooping 
down,  and  leaving  no  mark  in  the  air. 

Tlw  brevity  of  human  life  (vv.  2.5 — 33). — These  words  give  us  a 
view  of  man  in  the  — I.  Brevity  of  his  mortal  existence.  The 
figures  which  are  here  employed  are  most  expressive.  1.  "  My  dayi 
are  swifter  than  a  post ; "  2.  "They  are  passed  away  as  the  swif" 
ships  ;  "  3.  "  As  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  the  prey."  II.  As  th* 
subject  of  sore  affliction  and  distress,  we  remark — 1.  That  the 
distresses  of  some  are  very  severe  and  numerous ;  2.  That  great 
afflictions  should  not  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  any  special  guilt. 
III.  As  guilty  and  polluted,  but  ignorant  of  the  appointed  method 
of  deliverance.  Notice — 1.  The  expedient  proposed  ;  2.  The  in- 
efficacy  of  this  expedient ;  3.  The  reasons  of  this  inefficacy.  (1) 
The  disparity  in  the  condition  of  God  and  man  ;  (2)  The  want  of 
a  suitable  person  to  interpose  between  them. — TJw  JicHness  of 
life. — Let  us  look  at  it — I.  As  a  prophetic  fact.  We  quit  this  life — 
1.  With  un wrought  powers  ;  2.  With  unfulfilled  plans.  II.  As 
a  terrific  fact.  To  whom  is  it  terrible  ?  To  all  whose  hearts  are 
centred  in  this  world.  Such  should  remember  two  things,  1. 
That  their  wealth  relatively  becomes  less  valuable  to  them  every 
day  ;  2.  That  eternity  relatively  becomes  more  awful  to  them 
every  day.  III.  As  a  cheering  fact.  To  whom  is  it  cheering  1 
To  those  who  though  in  the  world  are  not  of  the  world.' 

Swift  .ships  (v.  26). — Many  interpretations  have  been  given  of 
this  expression.  The  author  of  the  Fragments  annexed  to 
Calmet's  Dictionari/  observes  that  if  it  can  be  rendered  suppos- 
able  that  any  animal,  or  class  of  animals,  may  be  metaphorically 
called  ships,  it  is  the  dromedary,  well  known  to  Job.  Tlie  Eastern 
writers  apply  the  term  to  camels  and  dromedaries.  "The  whole 
cai-avan  being  now  assembled,  consists  of  a  thousand  horses, 
mules,  and  asses,  and  of  five  hundred  camels  ;  these  are  the  ships 
of  Arabia ;  their  seas  are  the  deserts." — Sandy's  TraceU.  Of  the 
dromedary,  which  is  a  kind  of  camel,  Mr.  Morgan  {Hist or y  of 
A/f/icr.s-)  says,  ••  I  saw  one  perfectly  white  all  over,  belonging  to 
Leila  Oumane,  princess  of  that  noble  Arab  Neja,  named  Heyl  ben 
Ali,  upon  which  she  put  a  very  great  value,  never  sending  it 
abroad  but  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  when  the  greatest 
expedition  was  required — having  others,  inferior  in  swiftness,  for 
more  ordinary  messages.  They  say  that  one  of  these  Aarishes 
will,  in  one  night,  and  through  a  level  country,  traverse  as  much 
ground  as  any  single  horse  can  perform  in  ten,  which  is  no 
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exag-g:eration  of  the  matter,  since  many  have  affirmed  to  me  that 
it  makes  nothing-  of  holding-  its  rapid  pace,  which  is  a  most  violent 
hard  trot,  for  four-and-twenty  hours  on  a  stretch,  without  sliowiiig- 
the  least  sign  of  weariness  or  inclination  to  bait  ;  and  that  then, 
having-  swallowed  a  ball  or  two  of  a  sort  of  paste  made  up  of 
bai-ley-meal.  and.  may  be.  a  little  powder  of  dry  dates  among-  it. 
with  a  bowl  of  water,  or  camel's  milk,  if  to  be  had.  and  which 
the  courier  seldom  forgets  to  be  provided  with  in  skin«,  as  well 
for  the  sustenance  of  himself  as  of  his  Pegasus,  the  indefatigable  I 
animal  will  seem  as  fresh  as  at  first  setting  out,  and  ready  to  con-  { 
tinue  running  at  the  same  scarcely  credible  rate,  for  as  many  ! 
hours  longer,  and  so  on  from  one  extremity  of  the  African  desert 
to  the  other,  provided  its  rider  could  hold  out  without  sleep  and 
other  refreshments." — The  ancient  post. — Thou'jh  it  is.  alas  !  too 
plain  that  the  adage,  "Time  is  money,"  obtains  little  credence  in 
the  East,  yet  there  is  one  striking  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule — 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  post ;  thus  letters  are  carried  inland  from  ! 
Bombay  along  miserable  roads,  with  scarce  any  bridges,  by  relays  i 
of  horsemen,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  125  miles  a  day.     Nor  can  our  I 
Government  claim  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  insist  on  j 
the  speedy  transmission  of  the  mail.     The  necessity  for  this  was  I 
fully  understood  by  its  predecessors  in  Eastern  rule,  the  Mogul 
emperors.     Even  yet,  when  important  battles  or  other  political ' 
events  take  place  in  the  remoter  parts  of  India,  they  are  said  j 
frequently  to  become  known  in  Calcutta  within  so  short  a  period  i 
that  it  has  occasionally  been  suspected  the  natives  may  have  ^ 
managed  to  outrun  the  Government  despatches  by  a  private  post 
of  their  own.     It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  force  which  this  i 
imparts  to  the  patriarch's  words.  j 

27—31.    (27)   heaviness, «   lit.  faces,  i.e.  downcast  looks. , 

(28)  afraid  .  .  sorrow,  rather,  afraid  by  reason  of  my  sorrows.  ' 

(29)  why  . .  vain  ?  if  counted  guilty,  why  trouble  myself  to  prove  i 
my  innocence  ?     (30)  hands  .  .  clean,''  lit.  clean  with  lye  ;  i.e. 
potash.     (31)  yet  .  .  ditch,  even  if  he  were  cleansed  by  his  own 
conscience,  God  by  His  dealings  would  make  him  to  be  abhorred. 

Affliction  revealing  Cliristians. — WTien  the  green  leaves  bedeck 
the  trees  and  all  is  fair,  one  cannot  readily  find  the  birds*  nests, 
but  when  the  winter  lays  bare  the  trees,  any  one.  with  half  an 
eye.  may  see  them.  Thus,  amid  the  press  of  business  and  pros- 
perity the  Christian  may  scarcely  be  discerned,  his  hidden  life  is 
concealed  amid  the  thick  and  throng  of  the  things  of  earth  ;  but 
let  affliction  come,  a  general  sickness,  or  severe  losses  in  the 
family,  and  you  shall  see  the  Christian  man  plainly  enough  in 
the  gracious  patience  by  which  he  rises  superior  to  trial.  The 
sick  bed  reveals  the  man;  the  burning  house,  the  sinking  ship, 
the  panic  on  the  exchange,  all  these  make  manifest  the  hidden 
ones.  In  many  a  true  believer,  true  piety  is  like  a  di-um,  which 
nobody  hears  of  unless  it  be  beaten."*^ — Ajflirtion  an  inrcntirr  to 
zral. — There  is  an  old  story  in  the  Greek  annals  of  a  soldier  under 
Antigouus  who  had  a  disease  about  him,  an  extremely  painful 
me,  likely  to  bring  him  soon  to  the  grave.  Always  first  in  the 
charge  was  this  soldier,  rushing  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  fray, 
as  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  His  pain  prompted  him  to  fight, 
that  he  might  forget  it ;  and  he  feared  not  death,  because  he 
knew  that  in  any  case  he  had  not  long  to  live.  Antigonus,  who 
greatlj'  admired  the  valour  of  his  soldier,  discovering  his  malady, 
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Thy  dripping 
wounds  8  wallows 
up  the  tew  bitter 
drops  which 
death  puurs  out 
to  me  from  his 
cup,  at  mv  de- 
parture from  this 
world.  What, 
Lord  Jesus, 
should  I  long  for 
more  than  to  de- 
part and  be  with 
Thee'r  -Gotthofd. 

"Let  dissuluiion 
come  when  it 
will,  it  can  I'o  the 
Christian  no 
harm,  for  it  will 
be  but  a  passage 
out  of  a  pn.son 
iniQ  a  palace-, 
out  of  a  sea  of 
troubles  into  a 
haven  of  rest; 
out  of  a  crowd  of 
enemies  to  an  in- 
nuiuera''Ie  corn- 
pan  v  o-  true  lov- 
inij.  and  faithful 
tritid-;  our  of 
shitne.  reproach, 
aud  con  tf  mpt, 
into  ex-eed  ng 
great  and  ereinal 
gk'ry." — linriyan. 

Job  cannot 
purify  him- 
self 

a  Je.  viii.  18; 
Ps.  cxix.  120, 
cxxx.  3. 

2-2:    It. 


b.  Je.  ii. 
Ixiv  6. 

r.  30.  \V.  HoweU, 
S^rs.  1835. 

cv.  30,  33.  Dr.  T. 
Chahtvrs,  viii.  «6. 

c  Spurgfion. 

"Our  afTl  ctinns 
are  like  weights, 
and  have  a  len- 
(lency  to  bow  us 
to  the  dust,  hut 
there  is  a  way 
of  arranging 
weights  by 
means  of  wheels 
and  pulleys,  so 
that  they  wi  1 
even  lift  us  up. 
Grace,  by  its 
matchless  art, 
has  often  turned 
the  he-iviest  of 
our  trials  into 
occaaioaB    lot 
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heavenly  joy. 
•  Wo  gl  iry  In  tri- 
bulations also.' 
W.-  gather  bom  y 
out  of  the  r<c.k 
and  oil  out  of  tlie 
fl  i  1. 1  y  rock."- 
Spurgeon. 


c  Spurgeom. 


the  need  of 
a  daysman 

a  Je.  x!ix.  19  ; 
E(-c.  »i.  li>. 

6  1  Sa.  ii.  25 ;  Ps. 
cvi.  '23;  1  Jo.  ii. 
1,2. 

c  Ps.  xc.  11, 
xxxix.  10 

p.  3'.  The  Afcdia- 
tor,  Vill.  Preach. 
I  131);  Dr.  T. 
CJialmers.vn  128. 

*■  For  every  sort 
of  siiffTing  I  here 
i^  s>e[)  piov.ded 
by  a  gracous 
Pp  vid-  n(re,  save 
ihiit.  of  sin." — J. 
I'  ilson 

"  Llii  who  haa 
no-i  of  heart. 
1  iiMWK  most  of 
Sorrow." — Ikd  ty. 


Job  com- 
plains of  his 
suffering's 

II  ••  I    will    t-ivfi 

III  y  H  e  1  f  up  to 
complain  t." — 
•'!  oyes. 

I-  Vs  vi.  1,  •»;  Ro 
vi  i.  1. 

c    .  Simeon,  M.A. 

'''oiiut  each 
1  f[l  I'lion  w  be- 
lli e  r  light  or 
g  1  a  V  e,  Go  d's 
iiirs  t  nirer  sent 
flown  to  ibei'-.  Do 
thou  with  our- 
ip-y  le  eive  him. 
(^i  ii  f  >hou:d  be 
liki>  joy— majes- 
tic, equable,    Be- 


had  him  cured  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  day  ; 
but.  alas  !  from  that  moment  the  warrior  was  absent  from  the 
front  of  the  battle.  He  now  soug-ht  his  ease  ;  for.  as  he  remarked 
to  his  com[>anions.  he  had  something  worth  living  for — health, 
home,  family,  and  other  comforts,  and  he  would  not  risk  his  life 
now  as  aforetime.  So,  when  our  troubles  are  many  we  are  often 
by  grace  made  courageous  in  serving  our  God  ;  we  feel  that  we 
have  nothing  to  live  for  in  this  world,  and  we  are  driven,  by 
hope  of  the  world  to  come,  to  exhibit  zeal,  self-denial,  and  in- 
dustry. But  how  often  is  it  otherwise  in  better  times,  for  then 
the  joys  and  pleasures  of  this  world  make  it  hard  for  us  to  re- 
member the  world  to  come,  and  we  sink  into  inglorious  ease.'' 

32-35.  (32)  for  .  .  hini,«  we  are  altogether  unequal.  (33) 
day&man/  umpire,  arbitrator,  that  .  .  both,  being  accepted 
by  both,  partaking  of  nature  of  each.  (34)  let  him,  i.e.  the 
mediator,  his  rod,  i.e.  the  rod  of  God,  of  punishment.  (35) 
then,  etc.,  if  he  were  so  disarmed  by  the  daysman,  but  .  .  me,'' 
I  have  not  this  mediator,  I  cannot  plead  for  myself. 

Daysman  {v.  33).  Marg.,  '•  umpire ;"  none  between  Job  and  the 
Almighty.  In  the  combat  between  Prince  Arthur  and  the  two 
Paynim  brothers  who  had  despoiled  Sir  Guyon,  Cymochles  insult- 
ingly asks  the  prince  : — 

"What  art  thou 
That  mak'st  thyself  his  dayesman  to  prolong 
The  vengeance  prest?"  —  Spenser,  Falnj  Queen.,  ii,  8. 
It  is  properly  in  the  Heb.  a  di-judicator  or  arbiter  between  two 
parties,  and  is  exactly  the  word  used  by  the  indignant  Jacob  to 
Laban  in  Gen.  xxxi.  37 — "Set  it  here  before  my  brethren  and 
thy  brethren,  that  they  may  jnilfje  between  us  both."     The  sense 
of  "day'  here  is  well  illustrated  in  Thomas  Wright's  Prooinmal 
D'lclionanj  : — 

"  The  most  part  of  my  debtors  have  honestly  payed, 
And  they  that  were  not  ready  I  have  gently  dayed.''^ 

Wager's  Cruell  Debtor,  1566. 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 


.  myself,   lit.  let  loose  my  complaint  over 
me,''  i.e.  do  not  treat  me  as  one  proved  to  be 


1-3  (1)  leave 

myself."     (2)  do  . 

wicked,  shew  .  .  me,  let  me  know  wherein  I  have  done  wrong. 
(3)  good,  pleasant,  gratifying— is  there  not  a  reason  1  despise  . . 
hands,  slight  Thy  servant,  whose  goodness  is  fr.  Thee,  shine  , . 
wicked,  cause  the  plans  of  the  ungodly  to  prosper. 

linpatirnrt'  reproved  (r,  1). — We  shall — I.  Show  that  this  is  a 
common  experience  ;  daily  observation  proves  that  it  is  common 
— ].  Among  the  ungodly  ;  2.  Among  the  godly.  The  commonness 
of  this  experience  may  well  lead  us  to — II.  Inquire  into  the 
reasons  of  it.  1.  Impatience  ;  2.  Unbelief  ;  3,  Forgetf  ulness  of  our 
real  desert ;  4.  A  disregard  of  the  great  ends  of  life.  Towards  the 
lessening  this  common  evil  we  shall  —III.  Prescribe  some  remedies^ 
for  it.  It  may  be  mitigated,  and  often  prevented,  by — 1.  A  due 
attention  to  our  worldly  callings;  2.  A  close  walk  with  God  ;  3. 
A  frequent  survey  of  heaven.'^ — The  afflicted  patriarch. — Here  we 
have —I.  His  mournful  complaint,  II.  His  anxious  plea.  These 
words  imply — 1.  A  consciousness  of  guilt ;  2.  That  the  condem* 
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ration  which  God  had  threatened  in  His  Word  is  richly  deserved. 
We  may  note  also  the  eucouragenients  we  have  to  present  this 
prayer.  The^' proceed  from  a  variety  of  sources.  (I)  The  work  of 
Christ ;  (2)  The  character  of  God  ;  (.'?)  The  promises  of  the  Gospel ; 
(4)  The  experience  of  sinners.  III.  His  rash  expostulation. — 
Job's  bitter  exclamation  (r.  1). — I.  Let  us  see  the  g^rounds  of  this 
bitter  utterance.  Observe — 1.  His  original  condition;  2  The 
reverses  he  had  experienced.  II.  What  has  often  originated  such 
an  exclamatiom.  We  see  it  exhibited  in  the  proud  Ahithophel 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  23),  the  desponding  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  1 — 4),  in 
the  perfidious  Judas  (Matt,  xxvii.),  and  it  is  often  manifested  in 
the  self -destroyed  of  our  times.  III.  The  evil  such  an  exclama- 
tion exhibits.  It  is  sin — 1.  Against  the  Author  of  life  ;  2. 
Against  the  Divine  goodness  with  the  life  given ;  3.  Against  the 
great  ends  of  life  :  4.  Against  our  own  happiness.  IV.  The 
Divine  remedy  for  this  evil.  1.  To  look  within  and  see  the  vile- 
ness.  oorruption.  etc. ;  2.  Look  up  and  see  the  mercy,  love  and  ]iity 
of  God  waiting  for  your  salvation  :  3.  Look  forward  and  see  what 
is  to  be  done  by  you  ;  4.  Look  around  and  see  the  suffering,  sad, 
and  the  desolate  ;  5.  Look  beneath  and  see  the  world  of  the  lost. 
Learn: — (1)  Seek  daily  grace  ;  (2)  Suppress  wicked  discontent  ; 
(3)  Look  and  live  for  eternal  life.'' — Cha.stisemeut  and  condemna- 
tion.— Here  we  see  severe  chastisements.  I.  Divine  providence 
afflicting — 1.  By  personal  afflictions  :  2.  By  trying  bereavements: 
3.  Satan's  temptations ;  4.  The  world  persecuting  ;  5.  God 
Himself  appearing  to  forsake  us.  II.  Earnest  expostulations  : 
"  Show  me,"  etc.  1.  Is  it  that  there  is  some  secret  sin  indulged  ? 
2.  Is  it  that  Thou  art  about  to  try  my  faith  ?  3.  Is  it  that  by 
these  trials  Thou  art  about  to  promote  my  sanctification  ?  4.  Is  it 
that  Thou,  my  God.  are  to  be  hereby  glorified  ?  III.  Fervent 
prayer.  1,  I  acknowledge  that  I  deserve  this  chastisement ;  2. 
Afflict  me  as  Thou  wilt,  but  save  my  soul ;  3.  I  plead  Thy  mercy 
in  Christ  for  my  salvation. 

A  lesson  taiif/ht  by  an  afflicted  believer. — "My  letter  was  inter- 
rupted," ^\'rites  the  Eev.  R.  Watson,  "  by  being  called  to  visit 
an  old  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  been  much  profited 
by  the  interview.  I  have  not  been  to  instruct,  but  to  be  instructed. 
One  of  his  expressions  was, '  Days,  weeks,  and  months  have  rolled 
round  during  my  affliction,  and  I  have  scarcely  known  the  night 
from  the  day,  nor  the  day  from  the  night,  so  rapidly  and  joyfully 
have  the  hours  escaped  me  :  I  have  felt  nothing  but  joy  and  love; 
not  for  a  moment  have  I  been  impatient  or  weary,  or  wished  it 
otherwise  with  me  ;  so  marvellously  has  God  wrought  in  mc. 
This  is  the  hand  of  God.  This  never  grew  in  nature's  soil.' "' — 
Affliction  mahinfj  vs  lonrj for  heaven  — We  had  traversed  the  Great 
Aletsch  Glacier,  and  were  very  hungry  when  we  reached  the 
mountain  tarn  half-way  between  the  Bel  Alp  and  the  hotel  at  the 
foot  of  the  ^^ggischorn  ;  there  a  peasant  undertook  to  descend 
the  mountain,  and  bring  us  bread  and  milk.  It  was  a  very 
Marah  to  us  when  he  brought  us  back  milk  too  sour  for  us  to 
drink,  and  bread  black  as  a  coal,  too  hard  to  bite,  and  .sour  as  the 
curds.  What  then  .'  A\'hy,  we  longed  the  more  eagerly  to  reach 
the  hotel  towards  which  we  were  travelling.  We  mounted  our 
horses,  and  made  no  more  halts  till  we  reached  the  hospitable 
table  where  our  hunger  was  abundantly  satisfied.  Thus  our  dis- 
appointments on  the  road  to  heaven  whet  our  appetites  for  the 
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d.ate,  conflrmiDg, 
j  cleansinff.  rais- 
I  iiiJT,  making  free; 
I  strong'  to  con- 
I  s  n  tn  e     r  ra  «  1 1 

troubles;  toc<«ui- 
Imond    great 

tliijughts—  grivo 

though  t  R  — 
,  tliough's  last  n,' 
'  to    the    end  "  — 

Aubrey  cte  Vtre. 


V.  1.  Dr.  U.  Blair, 
iv.  1. 


V.  2.  T.  Manton, 
V.  1077;  H.  E. 
Manning,  iii.  293. 


d  Dr.  J.  Burns. 


Examples  of  the 

benefit  ofnfflidion. 

.  —  Jutephs    dro- 

i  thien,    Ge.    xlii. 

21 ;    Joseph,   Ge. 

xlr.5,7,  .S;  Israel, 

L)e.  viii.  ;3,  h  ;  Jo- 

siah,   2   Ki.  xxii. 

I  lU;    Hezelviah,   2 

I  ('hr.xxxii.2r>.  26; 

Miiuas.seh,  2  c  hr. 

I  x.xxiii.  12;  Jouah, 

j  ii.  7 ;  Job,  David, 

Prodigal  Sl»u,Lu. 

I  XV.  21. 


"Come,  then, 
afllietion.  if  my 
Father  bids,  and 
be  tjjy  f' owning 
friend:  a  fnend 
thrtt  frowns  is 
l^ttfr  than  a 
smiling  enemy. 
We  welcome 
clouds  w  h  ic  h 
[  bring  th'^  farmer 
I  rain,  thnu.;  ithey 
I  the  ]>ie  (in  pro- 
I  ^pept  h  I  ack"'  n 
round,  an  i  -h  ulc 
the  beauties  of 
t!ip  opening  year, 
that,  by  their  ri-h 
sto'e-^  enrieh'd. 
the  earth  may 
.vieid  a  fruit  til 
summer  an «  a 
plenteous  cr  p.' 
— C.  Sicuine. 
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e  Spurgeon. 

the  greatness 
of  God 
xuakes  man 
unworthy  of 
notice 

a  1  .Sa.  xvi.  7 ; 
Lu.  xvi.  15. 

//  2  Pe.  iii.  8. 

r  Pb.  iliv.  21; 
Zep.  1.  \>. 

"  Afflictions  are 
G  o  d'a  potions, 
which  we  may 
sweoten  by  faith 
and  fervent 
prayer;  but  we, 
for  the  most  part, 
make  them 
bitter,  putting 
into  God's  cup 
the  evil  ingre 
dieuts  of  our  im- 
patience and  un- 
belief." —  J.  Dod 
(words  which  at 
the  age  of  !iC  he 
used  to  say  tu  his 
Bick  friends). 

d  Spurgeon. 

"  Our  crosses  are 
not  made  of  iron, 
though  painted 
Bometimes  with 
iron  colours; 
they  are  formed 
of  nothing  hea- 
vier thau  wood. 
Yet  they  are  not 
miiite  of  paste- 
beard,  and  will 
never  be  light  in 
them  selves, 
though  our  Lord 
ca'.  lighten  thcim 
by  H:s  p'psence. 
The  Papists 
fou  ishly  worship 
pieces  of  wood 
Buppn  ea  to  be 
jia.  ts  of  I  he  true 
cross,  but  he  who 
has  borne  the 
really  true  cros.s, 
and  known 
Its  sanctifying 
P'lwer.  will  ^alue 
every  sliver  of  it, 
CO  u  nting  his 
ti'ials  to  be  his 
treasures,  lii.s 
affliciitjus  argo- 
Bies  of  weuhh, 
and  hislos-es  his 
best  *<aius."~ 
Spurgeon. 


better  country,  and  quicken  the  pace  of  our  ])ilgrimag'e  to  the 
celestial  city." 

4 — 6.  (4)  hast . .  fl.eshP«  etc..  seeing-  only  the  outside  of  things. 
(."))  are  .  .  man  ?  etc.,''  is  Thy  life,  like  maus.  short,  clouded?  ((») 
that  .  .  iniquity,  etc..'  as  men  who  see  so  little  and  discover  so 
painfully;  and  under  the  influence  of  passion  and  prejudice. 

AJffietions. — "  In  all  cases  of  suffering  the  people  of  God  should 
consider — I.  God  wills  them  and  sends  them  :  now  the  will  of 
God  is  perfectly  righteous,  and  what  He  d^^s  is  so  well  done  that 
it  could  not  be  better  done.  II.  There  is  need  of  them,  or  we 
should  not  have  them.  III.  Their  number,  measure,  and  con- 
tinuance God  determines  ;  and,  comparatively  sj)eaking,  they  are 
but  for  a  moment.  IV.  The  Lord  will  be  sure  to  support  U3 
under  them.  V.  They  are  not  too  many,  too  heavy,  or  too  long, 
as  Satan  would  have  them  ;  nor  too  few,  too  short,  or  too  light, 
as  our  corrupt  nature  would  have  them.  VI.  Their  end  is  a 
weight  of  glory,  and  the  crown  that  attends  them  is  everlasting." 

Affliction  increased  with  our  strength. — "  I  had,"  said  Latimer, 
describing  the  way  in  which  his  father  trained  him  as  a  yeoman's 
son,  "  my  bows  bought  me  according  to  my  age  and  sti'ength  ;  as 
I  increased  in  them  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger." 
Thus  boys  grew  into  cross-bowmen,  and  by  a  similar  increase  in 
the  force  of  their  trials,  Christians  become  veterans  in  the  Lord's 
host.  The  affliction  which  is  suitable  for  a  babe  in  grace  would 
little  serve  the  young  man,  and  even  the  well-developed  man 
needs  severer  trials  as  his  strength  increases.  God,  like  a  wise 
father,  trains  us  wisely,  and  as  we  are  able  to  bear  it  He  makes 
our  service  and  our  suffering  more  arduous.  As  boys  rejoice  to  be 
treated  like  men,  so  will  we  rejoice  in  our  greater  tribulations, 
for  here  is  man's  work  for  us,  and  by  God's  help  we  will  not 
flinch  from  doing  it.'^ — Benefit  of  atHictions. — What  can  differ 
more  than  the  aspect  of  the  on-coming  and  the  whole  phenomenon 
of  a  summer's  rain,  and  its  actual  after  results  ?  The  sun  goes 
out.  Birds  cease  their  singing.  Low  and  terrific  sounds  and 
voices,  vengeful  thunders,  are  in  the  air.  Great  winds  come  as 
avant-coiiricrs,  sweeping  onward,  and  causing  the  trees  to  groan 
and  writhe  as  if  in  pain.  Weakly  leaves  are  shredded  off  and 
hurled  hither  and  thither.  All  beasts  hide  themselves.  Every- 
thing looks  dark  as  the  judgmentoday.  Then  comes,  with  mighty 
roar,  the  outpouring  and  beating  rain,  that  still  further  shreds  off 
the  leaves,  and  tears  the  trees,  and  beats  down  the  grass,  and 
overwhelms  the  grain,  and  dishevels  the  flowers.  In  the  midst 
of  this  storm  let  a  man  look  out,  and  he  will  sceptically  say,  "Is 
this  the  refreshment  of  nature  1  Is  this  the  cup  that  is  put  to 
the  lips  of  flowers  that  they  may  drink  and  be  revived  ?"  And 
yet,  let  the  hour  go  by  ;  let  all  its  gloomy  works  and  seemings  be 
swept  away  with  it ;  let  the  sun  reappear  ;  let  the  birds  begin  to 
sing  again  ;  let  the  trees  shake  themselves  of  drops  of  rain  ;  let 
the  grass  lift  itself  up  once  more,  and  then  man  will  instinctively 
praise  God  for  that  which  before  seemed  to  be  only  a  process  of 
destruccion.  The  storm  seems  to  have  gone,  but  it  has  not  gone. 
Those  things  which  at  first  appeared — all  the  external  signs  of 
fury — these  have  passed  away  ;  and  now  the  storm  is  at  work  on 
the  root,  and  every  blade  of  grass  is  drawing,  and  every  tree  is 
pumping,  and  every  flower  it  drinking.  Who  could  hare 
cleansed    the  air  as  that  breathing  Avind    has?      Who    could 
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have  swept  the  vaix)urs  out  of  the  heavens  as  that  tornado 
has?      Who,    by   any   appliance    of    human    skill,    could   have 
■watered   the  acres  as  that   rain  has?      Who  could  have  given 
new   life   to   the  wasting-   herbage   as   that   thunderstorm   has. 
which  went  ti'amping  through  the  valley  and   the  wilderness,  j 
apparently  a  messenger  of  evil  1     One  hour  after  it  is  gone  all 
things  silently  thank  God.  that  one  hour  before  shuddered  and  j 
trembled,  and  said,  •'  Hast  Thou  forgotten  to  be  gracious  /"     So  j 
it  is  with  the  ministrations  of  suffering  and  sorrow.     While  the  ' 
storm  pelts,  men  shrink.     While  the  thunder  sounds,  they  slink ; 
down.     While  the   tempest  rages,  it  is  as  if  they  were  ruined. 
But  when  the  violence  abates  a  little,  they  begin  to  lift  up  their 
head,  and  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  all  dark,  that  it  was  not  all 
thunder,  that  it  was  not  all  beating,  that  there  was  an  element  of 
good  in  it ;  and  gradually  they  learn  the  sweet  bounty  and  benefit 
that  God  meant  to  bestow  upon  them  by  affiictions.<* 

7—10.  (7)  thou  .  .  wicked,"  it  is  within  Thy  knowledge, 
bee.  Thou  seest  not  as  man  seest.  none  .  .  hand,''  hence,  bee.  Thou 
knowest  all.  I  look  to  Thee  for  release.  (8)  thine  hands,'"*"^^., 
see  marg.  Since  Thou  hast  taken  such  pains  to  make  me  what 
I  am.  wilt  Thou  forsake  the  work  of  Thine  own  hands?  (9) 
remember  .  .  clay,<^  all.  to  origin  of  man.  Shall  so  wonderful 
a  work,  out  of  such  poor  material,  be  all  undone?  (10)  hast  .  . 
milk,  etc.,''  ref.  to  human  embryo. 

Comc\o}i.<i  rntcgnti/  (v.  7). — We  propose  to  show — I.  What  we 
are  to  understand  by  this  appeal.  Job  never  intended  to  assert 
that  he  was  po.-^sessed  of  sinless  perfection.  But  he  appealed  to 
God — 1.  That  he  was  free  from  the  sin  imputed  to  him  :  2.  That 
he  was  on  the  whole  upright  before  God.  But  that  we  may  not 
be  too  hasty  in  making  such  an  appeal,  let  us  consider — II.  What 
is  necessary  to  warrant  it.  1 .  That  we  are  free  from  all  allowed 
sin  ;  2.  That  we  endeavour  habitually  to  approve  ourselves  to 
God.  But  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  making  this  appeal 
is — III.  The  blessedness  of  being  able  to  make  it— 1.  Under  any 
trouble  that  may  come  upon  us  ;  2.  In  the  prospect  of  death  and 
judgment.  Address — (1)  Those  who  are  living  in  any  known 
yin  ;  (2)  Tho.se  who  think  themselves  in  a  good  state./ 

Note  on  V.  10. — Much  philological  learning  has  been  brought  to 
the  explanation  of  this  passage.  In  the  preceding  verse  Job 
is  speaking  of  his  death.  "  Wilt  Thou  bring  me  into  dust 
again  ?'  But  what  has  the  pouring  out  of  milk  to  do  with  death  ? 
The  people  of  the  East  pour  milk  upon  their  heads  after  per- 
foruiing  the  funeral  obsequies.  Has  a  father  a  protligate  son, 
one  he  never  expects  to  reclaim,  he  says,  in  reference  to  him, 
"  Ah  !  I  have  poured  milk  upon  my  head.''  i  e.  "  1  have  done 
•with  him  :  he  is  as  one  dead  to  me,"  "  And  curdled  me  like 
cheese."  The  cheese  of  the  East  is  little  better  tJian  curds  :  and 
these  also  are  used  at  the  funeral  ceremonies.  / 

11 — 13,  (11)  thou  .  .  flesh,  ref.  to  foetal  exist^jnce.  fenced, 
lit.  hast  woven  me."  (12)  favour,^  providential  care,  including 
parental  solicitude,  etc.  spirit,  life.  (18)  these  .  .  things, 
former  mercies,  and  subsequent  trials,  hast  .  .  heart,  all  that 
has  happened  has  been  the  outworking  of  Thy  hidden  purpose, 
know  .  .  thee,  as  Thy  purpose. 

Wonder.^  of  the  hodij.  —Our  bodies  are  at  all  times  like  the  fire 
which  was  shown  to  the  hero  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  Inter- 
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"  Sorrow  is  a 
kind  of  rust  of 
the  soul,  which 
every  new  idea 
contributes  in  iia 
passage  to  scour 
away.  It  is  the 
putrefaction  of 
stagnant  life, 
and  is  remedied 
by  exercise  and 
motion."  —  Joliw 
son 

d  H.  W.  Beechtr. 


Job  is  as 
God.  made 
him 

a  Ps.  i.  6,  vii.  8 
xvii.  3,  xxvi.  1-5 
De.  xixii.  39  ;  P>. 
1.22. 

6  Jo.  X.  27,80. 

c  Is.  Ixiv.  4. 

d  Per.  a  re',  to 
clay  of  the  potter. 
Is.  xxix.  16,  xlv. 
9;  Ro.  ii.2l— 23. 


•  Ps.  cxxxii 
—16. 


14 


fC.  Simeon,  M.A. 

V.7.     O.  Heyirood, 
iii.  495. 

Cruddled   {v.    10). 
For  this  very  fr^ 
quent    transposi- 
j  tion,    com  par© 
I  "br  u  St"     and 
I  "  burst.''  "  girn" 
land    "  g  r  i  n,"' 
i'"  burnt'    and 
I  "  brent."      "  gir- 
)  die  "  and  "grid- 
dle.'' 

/RoberU 


his  physical 
frame  and 
life  are  from 
God 

a   UiMice  the  ap- 
piiatiun    of   tlifl 
word  tr.rtiirf  and 
the  teini  mu.scu 
lar  tisi^ue. 

b  Ac  xvii.  28. 
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vr.  11,  1-2.  D.  N. 
Manlin'l,  \.\:Dr. 
S.  Hiil-!t.  A  S,T.; 
F.  Arnold,  228. 

u"  12.  16.  S.  C. 
Wi'ks,  142. 

"  As  prisoners  in 
castles  look  out 
of  their  {grated 
winil)\vs  at  tlie 
R  m  i  li  n  ;?  1  nd 
scape,  wheie  the 
BUn  coiui's  and 
g.ies.  so  wi^,  from 
this  life,  as  from 
d  uns  eon-bars, 
look  forth  to  the 
heavenly  land, 
and  are  refreshe.l 
with  sweet 
visions  of  the 
home  that  shall 
be  ours  when  we 
are  f  r  e  e."  — 
Beecher. 

•  Dr.  6.  Wilson. 


Job  is  pur- 
sued -with 
trials 

a'  '  Whatever  sin 
I  mi^ht  commit, 
it  was  Th.  inten- 
tion to  \v..tch  and 
recoul i  .and  not 
to  cieaii!-e  me 
froTi  my  gu'lt.' 
The  words  repre- 
sent an  inner 
travail  of  spirit, 
a  struggle  >ie- 
twei-n  the  con- 
BCiousues  of  siu 
which  Job  n^ver 
disgui-es,  and 
the  feeling  that 
the  sin.  not  being 
wilful,  wa-.  not 
sufficient  to  ac- 
count lor  his  suf- 
fer! ngs."— iS>t. 
Com. 

b  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7; 
Is.  iii.  11 ;  Ko.  ii. 
8,  ;». 

r  l.u.  xvii.  10. 

d  I'x.  iii.  7.  8. 

e  Honiilist. 

"I wil!  labournot 
to  he  like  a  young 
colt  flr.-t  set  to 
plough,  who 
ni'.re  tires  him- 
B3lf  out  with  his 
own  untoward- 


preter's  honse.  which  had  water  poured  on  it  on  one  side  of  the 
wall  ajjainst  which  it  blazed,  and  oil  on  the  other.  Here  one 
tissue  is  burning  like  fuel,  and  there  another  is  becoming-  the 
depository  of  combustible  matter.  We  have  as  it  were  millions 
of  microscopic  wind-furnaces,  converting-  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,  vapour,  and  other  products  of  combustion,  all  the  combus- 
tible elements  of  the  body  ;  and  millions  of  blast-furnaces  reduc- 
ing- the  starch  and  sugar  of  the  food,  and  the  sulphates  and 
phosi)hates  of  the  body,  into  inflammable  oils  and  other  fuels, 
which  are  finally  transferred  to  the  wind-furnaces,  and  burned 
there.  Burning,  and  what  we  must  call,  in  contradistinction, 
unburning,  thus  proceed  together  ;  the  flame  of  life,  like  a  blow- 
pipe flame,  exhibiting  an  oxidising  and  a  reducing  action,  at 
points  not  far  distant  from  each  other.  Such  is  the  human  body, 
ever  changing,  ever  abiding  ;  a  temple  always  complete,  and  yet 
always  under  repair ;  a  mansion  which  quite  contents  its 
possessor,  and  yet  has  its  plans  and  materials  altered  each 
moment ;  a  machine  which  never  stops  working,  and  yet  ia 
taken  to  piecesan  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  put  together  in 
the  other  ;  a  cloth  of  gold,  to  which  the  needle  is  ever  adding 
on  one  side  of  a  line,  and  from  which  the  scissors  are  ever 
cutting  away  on  the  other.  Yes,  life,  like  Penelope  of  old,  is 
ever  weaving  and  unweaving  the  same  web.  whilst  her  grim 
suitors.  Disease  and  Death,  watch  for  her  halting  ;  only  for  her 
there  is  no  Ulysses  who  will  one  day  in  triumph  return.*^ 

14—16.  (14)  then  .  .  me,  Thou  didst  watch  me."  (15)  if.  . 
me,*  for  punishment  is  my  due.  and  .  .  head,  for  I  can  claim 
no  merit  or  reward.  I  .  .  confusion,''  whether  wicked  or  righ- 
teous. (Ki)  increaseth,'^  the  more  I  think,  the  more  I  am  con- 
fused, thou  .  .  lion,  active,  watchful,  ready  to  spring  on  its 
prey,    again  .  .  me,  inflicting  marvellous  and  mysterious  trials. 

Man's  confusion  and  God's  order  {v.  l.o). — I.  Man"s  confusion. 
1.  The  conflict  between  health  and  disease  ;  2.  The  conflict  be- 
tween family  order  and  domestic  confusion  ;  3.  The  conflict 
between  friendship  and  alienation  ;  4.  The  conflict  between 
inheritance  and  destitution  ;  5.  The  conflict  between  spiritual 
good  and  evil.  II.  God's  order.  1.  Bodily  order:  2.  Family 
order  ;  3.  Social  order  ;  4,  Circumstantial  order  ;  5.  Moral  order.* 

Imjyvtrd  righteousness. — When  we  walk  abroad  on  a  beautiful 
day,  and  survey  a  landscape  lit  up  by  the  beams  of  a  summer 
sun.  our  eye  catches  a  variety  of  colours  lying  on  the  surface  of 
this  landscape, — there  is  the  yellow  of  the  golden  grain,  the 
green  of  the  pasture  land,  the  dark  brown  of  those  thickly 
]!  Ian  ted  copses,  the  silver  gleam  of  the  stream  which  winds 
through  them,  the  faint  blue  of  distant  hills  seen  in  perspective, 
the  more  intense  blue  of  the  sky,  the  purple  tinge  of  yonder 
.sheet  of  water  ;  but  none  of  these  colours  reside  in  the  landscape, 
they  are  not  the  properties  of  the  material  objects  on  which  they 
rest.  All  colours  are  wrapped  up  in  the  sunlight,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  may  be  seen  resolved  into  its  elementary  colours  in 
the  prism  or  rainbow.  Apart  from  the  tunlight  no  object  has 
any  colour  :  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  light  is  with- 
drawn from  the  landscape,  the  colours  iade  from  the  robe  of 
nature.  The  dift'erence  of  colour  in  diflerent  objects,  while  the 
sun  is  shining,  is  produced  by  some  subtle  difference  of  texture  or 
superficies,  which  makes  each  object  absorb  certain  rays,  and 
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reflect  o  M-tain  other  I'ays.  in  different  proportions.  Now  Christ 
is  the  Sun  of  llig-hteousness,  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily — the  fair  colour  of  every  grace  and  Christian 
virtue.  When  Christ  is  shining-  upon  the  heart,  then  these  virtues 
are  manifested  there,  by  one  Christian  grace  of  one  description. 
by  another  of  another,  according  to  their  different  receptivity 
and  natural  temperament,  just  as,  when  the  sun  is  shining, 
colours  are  thrown  upon  a  landscape,  and  reflected  by  the 
different  objects  in  different  proportions.  But  as  no  part  of  the 
landscape  has  any  colour  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  nor  can 
acquire  any  independently  of  the  sun.  so  Christians  have  no  gi-ace 
except  from  Christ,  nor  hold  any  virtue  independently  of  Him/ 

17—19.  (17)  renewest,  Thou  wouldstcall  up  new.  chang-es 
,  .  me,  lit.  host  upon  host.  (18,  19)  wherefore  .  .  womb  ?  here 
Job  reverts  to  his  first  wish.« 

Tht'  (h'.<ifrKct  ire  force  ofsufferlnff  {v.  18). — The  sufferings  of  Job 
had  destroyed  within  him  for  a  time — I.  A  sense  of  duty.  II.  A 
love  of  life.  III.  Hope  of  hereafter.  IV.  Learn  — 1.  That  great 
suffering  in  this  word  in  the  case  of  individuals  does  not  mean 
great  sin  ;  2,  The  power  of  the  devil  over  man  ;  3.  The  value  of 
the  Cospel. 

Afflictions  awakening  gratitude. — Afflictions  when  sanctified 
make  us  grateful  for  mercies  which  aforetime  we  treated  with 
indikerence.  We  sat  for  half  an  hour  in  a  calf's  shed  the  other 
day.  quite  grateful  for  the  shelter  from  the  driving  rain,  yet  at 
no  other  time  would  we  have  entered  such  a  hovel.  Discontented 
persons  need  a  course  of  the  bread  of  adversity  and  the  water  of 
affliction,  to  cure  them  of  the  wretched  habit  of  murmuring. 
Even  things  which  we  loathed  before,  we  shall  learn  to  prize 
when  in  troublous  circumstances.  We  are  no  lovers  of  lizards, 
and  yet  at  Pont  St.  Martin,  in  the  Val  d'Aosta.  where  the  mos- 
quitoes, flies,  and  insects  of  all  sorts  drove  us  nearly  to  distraction, 
w-e  prized  the  little  green  fellows,  and  felt  quite  an  attachment 
to  them  as  they  darted  out  their  tongues  and  devoured  our  worry- 
ing enemies.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  and  this  among 
them — that  it  brings  into  proper  estimation  mercies  aforetime 
lightly  esteemed.* — Kohlc  jncty  nourished  hy  affliction. — The  pine, 
placed  nearly  always  among  scenes  disordered  and  de.'^olate.  brings 
into  them  all  possible  elements  of  order  and  precision.  Lowland 
trees  may  lean  to  this  side  and  that,  though  it  is  but  a  meadow 
breeze  that  bends  them,  or  a  bank  of  cowslips  from  which  their 
trunks  lean  aslope.  But  let  storm  and  avalanche  do  their  worst, 
and  let  the  pine  find  only  a  ledge  of  vertical  precipice  to  cling  to. 
it  will  nevertheless  grow  straight.  Thrust  a  rod  from  its  last 
shoot  down  the  stem,  it  shall  point  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  as 
long  as  the  tree  lives.  Amid  the  sternest  trials  the  most  upright 
Christians  are  usually  reared.  The  Divine  life  within  them  so 
triumphs  over  every  difficulty  as  to  render  the  men,  above  all 
others,  true  and  exact.  What  a  noble  spectacle  is  a  man  whom 
nothing  can  warp,  a  firm,  decided  servant  of  God,  defying  hurri- 
canes of  temptation  I  '^ 

20—22  (20)  are  .  .  few  P  etc..,'^  since  life  is  so  short,  allow 
me  a  little  respite  fr.  suffering.  (21)  before  .  .  return,*  to  the 
grave.*"  to  .  .  darkness,  an  ill.  of  early  ideas  of  death  and 
the  grave.**  (22)  a  .  .  darkness,  of  shadows  ;«  light  intercepted. 
as  .  .  itself,  thick  darkness,  as  when  the  sun  is  set.    without 
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nesa  (wVipping 
hiins-lf  wit'.i  hii 
miRsp  nt  mettle; 
ih'iii  with  ihe 
w.M^'ht  o.  w  h  it 
lie  draws ;  ami 
will  labour  t) 
boar  patipritly 
what  is  impope  1 
upon  HI  e."  — 
Fuller. 

f  Dr.  Goulhoum. 

Job  regrets 
that  he  ever 
lived 

a  Job  iii.,  vi.  .3. 

The  more  a  t-ee 
of  righteousness 
is  shakf'Ti  by  the 
wind,  he  ii  0!e  it 
i  .s  rooted  i  u 
Christ. 

r.  17.  See  .Se  i. 
by  C.  Buck^ 

b  Spurgeon. 

"  Oh,  what  an 
excellent  inter- 
preter i.s  experi- 
ene«  Ta.'Jtcand 
see  ;  for  thus  the 
serious  Christian 
getteth  a  virw  of 
the  Scripture 
and  spiritual 
thin?-?  which  the 
most  subtle  aud 
[)'"icing  eye  of 
unsanctifled 
schoolmen  can- 
not, reach  ;  yea, 
by  the  practici 
of  truth,  nearu--83 
to  God,  and  re- 
tiring of  thfi  gjul 
to  II. in,  hath  oft 
obtained  more 
light  in  one  hour 
than  others  l>y 
many  i'ay-<.  pm- 
t  iig  thoir  judg- 
ment atid  iiiv.-n- 
tion  on  the  rack." 
— Fleiniitg. 

e  Spurgeon. 


he  pleads  for 
rest  on  the 
g;round  that 
life  is  short 
a  Ps.  xxxix.5, 13. 
6   3  Sa.  xii.  22^ 
xiv.  14. 
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B.C.  dr.  1520, 

c  "The  undisco- 
vered country, 
from  whose 
liDnrnc  no  ira- 
vell-T  re' urns.  '— 
Shakespeare. 

d  VixjU,  'En.  vi 
•259,  ff. 

e  Am.  iv.  13;  !■• 
viii.  22,  ix.  1. 

f  '•  Dark,  waste- 
ful, wild.'— i/»V- 
ton. 

g  "  No  light ;  hut 
rather  darkness 
visible,  se>ved 
only  to  discover 
Bights  of  woe." — 
union. 

V.  22.  Dr.  CoUyer, 
on  t^cHp.  Corn. 

"  A.las!  while  the 
body  sianils  sn 
broad  and 
brawny,  must 
the  soul  lie 
blinded.dwaried, 
stupefied,  almost 
annihilated? 
Alas',  this  was, 
too,  a  breath  of 
God,  I  estowed  in 
heaven,  but  on 
earth  never  to  be 
u  n  f  o  ided."— 
Carlyle. 


Zophar's  an- 
STver 

Job  charg-ed 
with  false- 
hood 

a  Wordsuorth. 
fcPr.  X.  19  ;  Ja.  i. 
19;  Ac.  xvii.  18. 
c  l>r.  'Ilionicts. 
"  Bad  words  are 
as  influential  as 
the  playufl  and 
the  pestilence. 
They  have 
wrouf^ht  more 
evil  than  tiattle. 
murder,  and  sud- 
detj  death.  They 
reep through  the 
eai  ii^'i  thelieart, 
call  up  all  its  tiad 
passions,  and 
tampt  it  to  breOik 


.  .  order,  chaotic./     light  .  .  darkness,  uncertain,  flickering ; 
not  clear  and  pure.? 

Obscure  Ideas  concerning  the  souVs immortaUty . — Brodie  Cruick- 
shank,  in  his  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  writing 
of  its  native  population,  remarks  : — "  They  appear  to  have  no 
definite  ideas  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  are  unani- 
mous in  thinking  that  there  is  in  man  a  spirit  which  survives 
the  body.  This  spirit  is  supposed  to  remain  nea;-  the  spot  where 
his  body  has  been  buried.  They  believe  it  to  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  what  is  going  on  upon  earth,  and  to  have  the  power  of 
exercising  some  influence  over  their  destiny.  Hence  they 
worship  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  friends  and  relatives,  and 
make  pilgrimages  to  their  graves  to  make  oblations  and  sacrifices 
to  them.  But  their  ideas  upon  this  subject  are  as  absurd  and 
contradictory  as  upon  every  other  point  relating  to  their  spiritual 
concerns.  Unless  in  the  case  of  the  very  vilest  of  malefactors, 
they  do  not  associate  any  idea  of  punishment  in  another  world 
with  crimes  committed  in  this,  or  that  their  conduct  here  will 
have  to  be  accounted  for  hereafter.  With  regard  to  a  great 
criminal,  we  sometimes  hear  the  expression  made  use  of,  '  He  will 
die  a  second  death  in  the  other  world ;'  but  this  sentiment 
seems  to  arise  from  an  impression  that  the  mere  death  of  the 
body  is  not  a  sufficient  punishment  for  such  great  crimes,  and 
that  a  repetition  of  this,  the  heaviest  calamity  which  can  befall 
man.  ought  to  be  meted  out  to  him,  rather  than  from  any  con- 
viction that  he  has  to  give  an  account  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave  for  crimes  which  he  has  committed  here.  They  tell  us 
that  they  have  no  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  yet 
they  say  that  after  death  they  enter  upon  a  new  life,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  which  they  have  led  here.  Acting  upon 
this  idea,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  burying  with  the  dead  a  por- 
tion of  his  valuables,  in  gold  and  handsome  clothes,  and  placing 
ready  to  his  hand  a  flask  of  rum,  his  pipe,  and  tobacco." 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

1—4.  (1)  Zophar,  "  the  third  and  most  passionate  of  Job's 
friends. "«  (2)  a  .  .  talk,  lit.  a  man  of  lips.  (3)  lies,''  babblings, 
boastings.  (4)  doctrine,  fair  speech,  taking  arguments.  I  ,  . 
eyes,  i.e.  eyes  of  God. 

Questionable  reproof — The  reproof  which  Zophar  addressed  to 
Job  suggests  two  remarks.  I.  The  charges  he  brings  against 
Job,  if  true,  justly  deserve  reproof.  He  charges  him  with — 1. 
Loquacity  ;  2.  Falsfthood  ;  3.  Irreverence  ;  4.  Hypocrisy.  But 
— 11.  The  charges,  if  true,  could  not  justify  the  spirit  and  style 
of  the  reproof.'" 

A  talker  (v.  2). — His  measure  of  talk  is  till  his  wind  is  spent, 
and  then  he  is  not  silenced,  but  becalmed.  His  ears  have  catched 
the  itch  of  his  tongue  ;  and  though  he  scratch  them,  like  a  beast 
with  his  hoof,  he  finds  a  pleasure  in  it.  He  shakes  a  man  by  the 
oar  as  a  dog  does  a  pig,  and  never  loosens  his  hold  till  he  has 
tired  himself  as  well  as  his  patient.  He  is  a  walking  pillory, 
and  punishes  more  ears  than  a  dozen  standing  ones.  He  will  hold 
any  argument  rather  than  his  tongue,  and  maintain  both  sides 
at  his  own  charge ;  for  he  will  tell  you  what  you  will  say,  though 
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perhaps  he  does  not  intend  to  give  you  leave.  His  tong-iie  is 
always  in  motion,  though  very  seldom  to  the  purpose  ;  like  a 
barber's  scissors,  which  are  kept  snipping  as  well  when  they 
do  not  cut,  as  when  they  do.  He  is  so  full  of  words  that  they 
run  over,  and  are  thrown  away  to  no  pur|)ose  ;  and  so  emjjty  of 
things,  or  sense,  that  his  dryness  has  made  his  leaks  so  wide. 
Avhat^oever  is  put  in  him  runs  out  immediately.  He  is  so  long 
delivering  himself,  that  those  that  hear  him  desire  to  be 
delivered  too.  or  despatched  out  of  their  pain.'* 

5,  6.  (5)  oh  ..  speak,  etc.,  ref.  to  Job's  wish*  that  God 
would  address  him.  Zophar  sug.  that  if  God  were  to  reply.  Job 
would  be  convinced  of  his  guilt.  (6)  double*  .  .  is,  double  in 
reality,  or  substance.  Double  of  your  ideas  about  them,  less  .  . 
deserveth,*^  His  ideas  of  sin  and  holiness  being  the  double  of 
yours,  your  punishment  is  less  than  you  deserve. 

Nrressary  tearhing.—^e  have  suggested  to  us  that  teaching 
which  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  man.  I.  It  is  intercourse 
with  the  mind  of  God.  II.  It  is  instruction  in  the  wisdom  of 
God.  III.  It  is  faith  in  the  forbearing  love  of  God.  This  is  the 
necessary  teaching.  "We  do  not  say  that  Zophar  meant  this,  but 
this  is  what  his  words  suggest. ** 

Ignoranct'  of  future  trouble. — Ignorance  of  future  miseries  is  a 
privilege,  when  knowledge  is  ineffectual  to  prevent  them.  Un- 
seen evils  are  swallowed  whole,  but  by  an  apprehensive  imagina- 
tion are  tasted  in  all  their  bitterness.  By  forethoughts  we  run  to 
meet  them  before  they  are  come,  and  feel  them  before  they  are 
truly  sensible.  This  was  the  reason  of  that  complaint  in  the  poet, 
seeing  the  prognostics  of  misery  many  years  before  it  arrived  - 
"  Let  the  evils  Thou  preparest  surprise  us ;  let  us  not  be  tormented 
by  an  unhappy  expectation  of  them  ;  let  the  success  of  future 
things  be  concealed  from  our  sight ;  let  it  be  permitted  to  us  to 
hope  in  the  midst  of  our  fears."  Indeed.  God  has  mercifully  hid 
the  most  of  future  events  from  human  curiosity.  For,  as  on  the 
one  side,  by  the  view  of  great  prosperity,  man  would  be  tempted 
to  an  excess  of  pride  and  joy,  so  on  the  other  (as  we  are  more 
sensibly  touched  with  pain  or  pleasure),  if,  when  he  begins  to  use 
his  reason  and  apprehensive  faculty,  by  a  secret  of  optics  he 
should  have  in  one  sight  presented  all  the  afflictions  that  should 
befall  him  in  the  world,  how  languishing  would  his  life  be  !  This 
would  keep  him  on  a  perpetual  rack,  and  make  him  suffer  to- 
gether and  at  all  times,  what  shall  be  endured  separately  and  but 
once.  But  though  the  most  of  future  things  lie  in  obscurity,  yet 
often  we  have  sad  intimations  of  approaching  evils  that  awaken 
our  fears.  Nay,  how  many  tempests  and  ship\vrecks  do  men 
suffer  on  terra  firvin,  from  the  suspicion  of  calamities  that  shall 
never  be!  Imaginary  evils  operate  as  if  real,  and  produce  sub- 
stantial griefs.  .  .  .  An  humble  confidence  in  Him  frees  us  from 
anxieties,  preserves  a  firm,  peaceful  temper  in  the  midst  of  stonns. 
This  gives  a  superiority  of  spirits,  a  true  empire  of  mind  over  all 
outward  things.  "What  was  the  vain  boast  of  philof«ophers  — that 
by  the  power  of  reason  they  could  make  all  accidents  to  contri- 
bute to  their  happiness — is  the  real  privilege  we  obtain  by  a 
regular  trust  in  God,  who  directs  and  orders  all  events  that 
happen  for  the  everlasting  good  of  His  servants.* 

7—9.  (7)  canst  .  .  God?«  or,  canst  thou  attain  to  His  in- 
sight .'*    canst .  .  perfection  ?  canst  thou  attain  to  the  perfec- 
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G  )d'8  c  iiiinaDd- 
ment-.  A  few  ad 
wo'ds  j;of  into 
the  oar  of  iho 
mother  of  man- 
kind :  an  i  they 
led  her  on  to  o  it 
the  for  I)  ill  (I  en 
fruit,  and  ilius  to 
bring  doarh  inio 
the  world." — Q. 
MogrUge. 
d  but  er. 

he  ■wishes 
that  God 
vrould  speak 

ax.  2. 

6Ps  XXV.  14;  Ma. 
xiii  ,35;  lio.  xvi. 
25,  '26. 

c  Ez.  ix.  13;  !'-. 
ciii.  10. 

d  Dr.  Thomas. 

"Stars  shine 
brightest  in  th« 
darkest  night; 
torches  are  lie  ter 
for  beating; 
grapes  come  not 
to  ihrt  proDf  till 
they  Come  to  the 
pre8>;  spices 
smell  be-t  when 
bruised  ;  yc^ung 
trees  rout  faster 
forshakitig;  gold 
looks  Irighier  for 
scouring;  jun'per 
smells  sweet  •>t 
in  the  fire;  the 
palm  tree  proves 
the  better  for 
pressijig.  Such 
is  the  1  onditiun 
of  God's  peonle; 
th"y  are  most 
triumphant 
when  most 
teiuoied,  most 
glorious  when 
most  afnicted."  — 
Bog' tt  sky. 

"Patience,  time, 
and  monev  ovt-r- 
come  everything. 
The  world  is  hs 
who  has  pati- 
ence.''— Italian 

«  Dr.  Dates. 


the  unsearch' 
ableneBS  of 
God 
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[Cap.  xi.  10—12 


B.C.  «r.  1620. 

a  Pb.  Ixxvii.  19. 

b  Spk.  Com. 

c  Is.  Iv.  9;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  6-8;  Am. 
ix.  -2. 

d  Ep.  iii.  18,  19; 
Ps.  oxxxix.  y,  10, 

IxT  6—8. 

e  C.  Simeon  Ai.A. 

/  C.  S.  Carey 

V.  7.  Dr.  R.  Lacax, 
i  197;  Abp.  Til- 
lotson,  viii.  457 ; 
Dr.  Whitbv.  'JO ; 
ir.  Wixftart.  Theol. 
i.  75;  Dr.  II.  Fu/Je<!, 
Die.  ii.  '2--'9;  Dr. 
If.Ma)-sh(ill,i.7S; 
J.  Abernethv,  ii. 
219;  Dr.  J.  Hunt 
ii.  25:i;  P.  Skel- 
ton,  i.  343;  y. 
Charleswot  Ih.  iii. 
71;  Dr.  A.  Grant, 
ii.  91;  //.  Miur- 
riott,  i.  30. 

ff  Dr.  Thomas. 

»».7,8.  W. Sharp, 
i. ;  Bn.  Hobart, 
ii.  133:  T.  S.  L. 
Vugan,  Bump.  Lee. 

vv.  7—9.  Dr.  J. 
Arrotcamith,  •234  ; 
Dr  T.  t'oiiey,  i. 
173;  Ir.  W.  B. 
Collytr  Scrip. 
Facts. 

"  -nd  because  all 
those  scattered 
ruysof  loveliness 
which  we  beho'd 
spread  up  and 
d  u  w  n.  all  the 
world  over,  are 
on  y  the  emana- 
ticns  of  that  in- 
exliHiistii'le  light 
which  is  above, 
f'  en  should  we 
lo-e  ihcn  in  all 
that,  and  cliiibui) 
alvviys  Dy  thos(> 
BiinboauiR  unto 
the  etf'rnal 
Faihor  of  lights." 
• — John  Smith. 

h  Dr.  Chalmers. 


God  knows 
ard  can  do 
all  thing's 
a  Is.  xiv.  27;  Be. 
li.i.7. 


tion  of  the  Almighty?  (8)  it .  .  heaven,  .dc.,^  the  wisdom  of 
God  comprehends  all  heights  and  depths.  (9)  measure,  etc.,^ 
it  inchides  all  lengths  and  breadths.  That  is,  He  is  infinite  in 
knowledge,  man  is  finite. 

The  inc(»)n)r('he7i.^ih'irity  of  God  (vv.  7 — 12). — I.  Truly  God  is 
unsearchable — 1.  In  the  perfection  of  His  nature  ;  2.  In  the  dis- 
pensations of  His  providence ;  3.  In  the  operations  of  His  grace. 
Then  we  may  see — II.  The  folly  of  presuming  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  Him.  1.  How  incompetent  we  are  to  resist  His  will;  2. 
How  unable  we  are  to  escape  His  judgment;  3.  How  destitute 
we  are  of  everything  that  can  qualify  us  for  such  an  office. 
Learn — (1)  To  receive  with  meekness  whatever  God  has  revealed ; 
(2)  To  bear  with  patience  whatever  God  has  inflicted.' — God  un- 
searchable.— I.  The  truth  that  God  is  unsearchable.  1.  His  works 
are  unsearchable  ;  2.  His  ways  are  unsearchable  ;  3.  His  revealed 
perfections  are  unsearchable.  II.  The  lessons  taught  by  this 
truth.  1.  That  we  should  trust  Him,  though  we  do  not  compre- 
hend Him ;  2.  To  look  forward  to  progress  throughout  eternity./ 
— Searchiufj  after  God. — I.  This  is  a  righteous  occupation.  1.  It 
agrees  with  the  profoundest  instinct  of  our  souls  ;  2.  It  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  manifestations  of  nature  ;  3.  It  is  encouraged  by  the 
declarations  of  the  Bible ;  4.  It  is  aided  by  the  manifestations  of 
Christ.  II.  This  is  a  useful  occupation.  1.  It  is  spirit-quicken- 
ing ;  2.  It  is  spirit-humbling ;  3.  It  is  spirit-ennobling.  III.  This 
is  an  endless  occupation,  and  as  such  it  agrees — 1.  With  the  in- 
exhaustible powers  of  our  nature ;  2.  With  the  instinct  of  mystery 
within  us.s' 

Bicomjjrehensihility  of  God  (v.  7).  —  All  the  discoTeries  of 
modern  science  serve  to  exalt  the  Deity ;  but  they  do  not  contri- 
bute a  single  iota  to  the  explanation  of  His  purposes.  They 
make  Him  greater,  but  they  do  not  make  Him  more  comprehen- 
sible. He  is  more  shrouded  in  mystery  than  ever.  It  is  not 
Himself  whom  we  see,  it  is  His  workmanship ;  and  every  new 
addition  to  its  grandeur  or  to  its  variety  which  philosophy  opens 
to  our  contemplation,  throws  our  understanding  at  a  greater 
distance  than  before  from  the  mind  and  conception  of  the 
sublime  Architect.  Instead  of  the  God  of  a  single  world,  we  now 
see  Him  presiding,  in  all  the  majesty  of  His  high  attributes,  over 
a  mighty  range  of  innumerable  systems.  To  our  little  eye  He  is 
wrapt  in  more  awful  mysteriousness ;  and  every  new  glimpse 
which  astronomy  gives  us  of  the  universe  magnifies,  to  the 
apprehension  of  our  mind,  that  impassable  barrier  which  stands 
between  the  counsels  of  its  Sovereign  and  those  fugitive  beings 
who  strut  their  evanescent  hour  in  the  humblest  of  its  mansions. 
If  this  invisible  Being  woiild  only  break  that  mysterious  silence 
in  which  He  has  wrapt  Himself,  we  feel  that  a  single  word  from 
His  mouth  would  be  worth  a  world  of  darkling  speculations. 
Every  new  triumph  which  the  mind  of  man  achieves  in  the  field 
of  discovery  binds  us  more  fiimly  to  our  Bible  ;  and  by  the  very 
proportion  in  which  philosophy  multiplies  the  wonders  of  God, 
do  we  prize  that  book  on  which  the  evidence  of  history  has 
stamped  the  character  of  His  authentic  communication.* 

10 — 12  (10)  if  h.e,  etc.,"  who  can  alter,  or  hinder  the  execu- 
tion of,  any  of  His  plans  or  purposes?  (11)  knoweth.  .  .  men,^ 
hollow,  empty  men.  will  .  .  it  ?  rather.  He  doth  not  consider  it : 
i.e  it  causes  Him  no  loss  of  time  to  estimate  man  :  He  does  so  at 
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a  g-lance.     (12)  born  .  .  colt,*"  i^.  with  a  tendoncy  to  lawless- j     b.c.  n/-.  ir,2'. 
ness. 

J'he  vnix'ergality  of  thr  kingdom  of  God. — A  man  mig-ht  as  well 
think  of  groin^  out  of  the  dominion  of  Queen  Victoria  in  reinov- 
inj,^  from  London  to  York,  as  the  sinner  think  of  hiding-  himself 
from  God  by  going-  from  lig-ht  to  darkness,  from  publicity  to 
privacy,  or  from  one  ]>art  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  If  he  g-o  to  dJohn  B<ue 
the  heavens  He  is  there ;  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  He  is  there ;  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  He  is  there.'' 
l^xistence  of  God. — 

And  can  there  be  who  doubt  there  is  a  God, 

And  life  eternal !     When  the  river  flows, 

Deny  the  fountain-head  who  will,  the  wave 

That,  curling-,  murmurs  farthest  from  its  source, 

That  source  attests.     Show  me  some  well- wrought  work 

Of  matter  or  of  mind  ;  though  you  produce 

No  author,  I  conclude  that  such  there  was, 

Or  this  had  never  been,  and  give  him  praise. 

And  why  should  sense  demur  ?    "WTien  the  poor  slave, 

Doom'd  by  some  tyrant's  hard  decree  to  starve, 

Wakes  in  his  dungeon  on  his  rocky  bed, 

From  sleep,  then  wildly  casts  his  eyes  around, 

As  if  in  search  of  death,  let  him  espy 

In  osier  frame  sweet  herbage  of  the  field 

To  greet  his  famished  lip.  and  from  the  spring, 

In  earthen  jar.  the  lucid  draught  to  cheer 

His  parching  tongue  :  will  he  not  straight  exclaim 

That  some  kind  hand  hath  oped  his  prison  door, 

And  brought  this  bounty  ?     Will  he  not  invoke 

A  blessing  on  the  donor  as  he  tastes. 

And  feels  the  temperate  tide  of  health  return 

To  cool  the  heated  vessels  of  his  heart, 

And  pacify  the  fever  in  his  brain  ? 

Tell  him  'twas  chance — but  no  ;  you  could  not  thus 

Abuse  his  ear.  nor  wound  his  swelling  soul 

In  presence  of  the  angel  Gratitude.' 


18,  14.  (13)  if.  .  heart,"  in  contrition,     stretch  .  .  him,* 

in  earnest  prayer.  (14)  if  .  .  hand,'"  if  thou  hast  gotten  anything 
unlawfully,  make  restitution. 

Tli<-  life  of  the  godly  and  tlie  doom  of  tJie  wicked  (vv.  13 — 20). — 
I.  The  life  of  the  godly.  1.  The  nature  of  a  godly  life.  Two 
leading  facts  are  as.sociated  with  it.  (1 )  The  seeking  after  God  ; 
(2)  The  abandonment  of  evil,  2.  The  blessedness  of  a  godly  life. 
There  is  in  it — (1)  Cheerfulness  of  aspect;  (2)  Steadfastness  of 
mind  ;  (3)  Fearlessness  of  soul ;  (4)  Deliverance  from  all  suffer- 
ing" !  (•">)  Sunliness  of  being.  II.  The  doom  of  the  wicked.  1. 
Here  is  the  loss  of  energy ;  2.  Here  is  the  loss  of  safety ;  3. 
Here  is  the  loss  of  hope.<^ 

A  forgottm  hrholdrr. — A  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
into  a  neighbour's  corn-field  to  steal  the  ears,  one  day  took  his 
son  with  him.  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  The  father  told  him 
to  hold  the  bag.  while  he  looked  if  any  one  was  near  to  see  him. 
After  standing  on  the  fence,  and  peeping  through  all  the  corn 
rows,  he  returned  and  took  the  bag  from  the  child,  and  began  his 
guilty  work.  "Father."  .<aid  the  boy,  ''you  forgot  to  look  some- 
wheni  eke."    The  man  dropped  the  bag  in  a  fright,  and  said, 
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b  Vf.  x<-i?.  11,  X 
14;  Fie.  Iv.  13; 
Ro.  ii  '2:i. 

cRi)  xii.  Ifi;  1 
Co.  iii.  IS— 20, 


There  are  certain 
pufrans  wlnse 
g  (l  is  kni»wij  aa 
Bjil.U'a.  Their 
priests  say  to  the 
people,  "  Thiuk 
of  Buddha  and 
you  will  be  traus- 
formed  into 
Buddha.  If  men 
pray  to  Buddha, 
and  do  not  be- 
conT^  Buddha,  it 
i8  be  ause  the 
mouth  prav.s  and 
not  the  mind." 
UoW  much  grea- 
ter the  power  of 
prayer  sincerely 
offered  to  the 
Christian's  God! 

"  He  that  troubles 
not  hiii'sef  with 
anxious  thoughts 
for  m)re  than  is 
necessary,  lives 
little  less  than 
the  life  of 
angels,  whilst, 
by  a  mind  con- 
tent with  little, 
he  imitates  their 
wantof  nothing." 
— Cave. 

e  Cotcper. 


he  exhorts 
Job  to  put 
away  sin 


a  2  Ch. 
xix.  3. 


xii.    14, 


6  La.  iii.  41 ;  Pr. 
xvi.  1. 

c  Ez.xviii.  30, 31; 
Is.  i.  16;  Ja.iv.S. 

d  Dr.  Thomas. 

rr.  13,  14.  /)r  ./ 
La/tglioi-ne,  ii.  fil." 

Dr.*  H,  15.  /I 
Farrinrjton,  144, 

"  Patience!  why, 
'lis  the  soul  of 
peace  ;  of  all  the 
virtues,  'tis  near- 
est kin  to  heaven  ; 
it   makes    m  o  u 
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Cap.  xi.  15-  2a 


B.C.  dr.  1620. 

lonk  like  gods. 
— Decker. 

e  WhitecroM. 


he  promises 
comfort  if  he 
be  innocent 

a  Pr.  xxviii.  1, 
xiv.  20;  Pa.  cxii. 
6 — 8,  cxix.  6. 

b  Ge.  xli.  15;  Is. 
liv.  4,  Ixv.  16. 

cPr.  iv,  18;  Ps. 
zxvii.  6,  cxii.  4. 

dMal.  It.  2;  La. 
ii.  32. 

I  feel  that  re- 
p  0  a  t  e  d  aflQic- 
tion-  come,  not 
as  lightning  on 
iho  scathed  tree, 
bsis'in^  it  yet 
uioiG  aad  more, 
buiasthestri>kes 
of  the  sculjitor 
on  the  niarbl/ 
block,  foruiiiig  it 
Into  the  image 
of  beauty  and 
loveliness.  Let 
but  the  Divine 
p-eseuce  be  felt, 
and  no  ot  is 
hard.  Let  me 
tmt  seeHia  hand, 
and  nil  event  is 
unwelcoaie. 

Sickness,  when 
B  a  n  c  t  i  f  i  e  (1, 

tea  hes  UR  four 
thiiif^s:  the  va- 
nity Of  thp  world, 
the  vil''Tir";s  (if 
Bin  'he  h  Iplcss- 
n*-ss  iif  i!,:in  and 
the  proeiousness 
of  Christ. 

and  adds 
tiiH  promise 
o    nea'-e 
in  1  J  afefy 
a  Le  x.wi.  h;  Pr. 

;  Ps.  iii.  6. 

xi.  7;    Am. 


h>.'2 
6Pr 
Ix.l. 
I'.  IS    Df.y.Afar- 

$'"•  I    ii.  1. 

A  1.1      'on  has  if 

daubers   as   well 


"Which  way,  child?"  supposing-  he  had  seen  some  one.  "You 
forg-ot  to  look  up  to  the  sky,  to  see  if  God  was  noticing  you.'' 
The  father  felt  this  reproof  of  the  child  so  much,  that  he  left  the 
corn,  returned  home,  and  never  again  ventured  to  steal ;  re- 
membering the  truth  his  child  had  taught  him — that  the  eye  of 
God  always  beholds  us.« 

15—17.  (15)  left  .  .  spot,  stain  of  sin.  steadfast, «  molten  ; 
T.e.  firm  as  metal  cast  by  melting  in  the  furnace  :  all.  to  furnace 
of  affliction.  (16)  waters  .  .  a^-ay,''  see  on  vi.  15 — 17,  (17) 
age,  life,  not  "old  age,"  clearer  .  .  noonday,"  as  the  sun 
rising  out  of  morning  mists  to  the  brightness  of  noon,  thou  . 
morning,'^  with  the  bright  day  before  :  whose  clouds  are  dis- 
persed. 

Past  sorrows  and  trials  forgotten. — I.  Let  these  thoughts  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  events  of  Providence  — 1.  When  great 
sufferings  and  calamities  are  prosperous  events ;  2.  When  painful 
occurrences  are  seen  as  subservient  to  interesting  and  joyous 
results.  II.  The  text  may  be  illustrated  in  reference  to  the  work 
of  grace — 1.  When  the  burden  of  guilt  and  the  bitterness  of  re- 
pentance are  succeeded  by  the  joy  of  pardon  ;  2.  When  doubt  and 
depression  are  followed  by  strong  faith  and  delight  in  God ;  3. 
When  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  shall  be  fully  realised.  Learn 
— What  a  glorious  privilege  to  have  a  special  interest  in  the  God 
of  jjrovidence, 

lin'in  trenches  around  tents  (v.  18). — These  words  taken  in  con- 
nection may,  we  think,  be  explained  by  a  practice  commonly 
resorted  to  in  Eastern  countries,  when  there  is  expectation  of 
I  rain.  A  tent,  as  is  well  known,  is  supported  by  ropes  fastened  to 
pegs,  which  are  firmly  driven  into  the  ground.  This  dwelling- 
place  is  far  more  secure  than  might  be  supposed  in  time  of  wind, 
and  will  stand  many  a  severe  gale ;  but  in  seasons  of  rain  it  is 
not  so  safe.  The  pegs  are  apt  to  get  loosened  in  the  damp  earth, 
and  the  tent  must  of  necessity  be  liable  to  fall.  A  lady  long  resi- 
dent in  the  Enst,  and  much  accustomed  to  life  under  canvas, 
relates  how.  when  the  wind  blows  cool  from  afar,  bearing  the 
sound  of  abundance  of  rain,  the  Lascars  will  immediately  com- 
mence digging  outside  the  tent-pegs.  The  ground  is  hard  as 
iron  with  the  long  drought,  but  they  persevere  till  they  have 
completed  trenches  of  at  least  half  a  foot  deep  round  all  the  tents 
in  an  encampment.  The  rain  soon  falls  in  torrents,  the  trenches 
are  filled  ;  but  the  ground  on  which  the  tents  are  erected  is  com- 
paratively dry.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  earlier  days,  when 
living  in  tents  was  so  common,  this  custom  was  com^non  also  : 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Zophar  the  Naamathite  alluded 
to  it  when,  in  likening-  the  forgetting  of  misery  to  waters  which 
pass  away,  he  added,  "Thou  shalt  dig  about  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
take  thy  rest  in  safety." 

18  20.  (18)  secure, «  confident,  dig",  i.e.  search:  i.e.  for 
grounds  of  alarm.  (TJ)  lie  .  .  afraid,  thy  nights  shall  be  peace- 
ful, shall  .  .  thee,  caress  thee  :  lit.  stroke  thy  face.  (20) 
eyes  .  .  fail,*  when  they  look  for  relief,  they  .  .  escape,  the 
justice  of  God.  hope  .  .  ghost,  it  shall  depart  as  the  soul  of 
one  dying. 

T/ie  deceitful  Ttope  (r.  20). — It  is  like  giving  up  the  ghost,  for— 
I.  It  is  giving  up  that  which  is  very  dear.  II.  Yet.  dear  as  it  is, 
it  mast  be  given  up.     III.  Yes,  it  must  be  given  up,  and  that 
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Buddenly.     IV.  Depend  upon  it.  the  g-iving^  up  must  be  soon.     V. 
When  griven  up  it  will  leave  no  substance  but  perfect  despair. 
Theji'ight  of  time. — 

Time  speeds  away — away — away  : 

Another  hour — another  day — 

Another  month — another  year — 

Drop  from  us  like  the  leaflets  sear ; 

Drop  like  the  life-blood  from  our  hearts  ; 

The  rose-bloom  from  the  cheek  departs, 

The  tresses  from  the  temples  fall. 

The  eye  grows  dim  and  strange  to  alL 

Time  speeds  away — away — away  : 

Like  torrents  in  a  stormy  day. 

He  undermines  the  stately  tower, 

Uproots  the  tree  and  snaps  the  flower ; 

And  sweeps  from  our  distracted  breast 

The  friends  that  loved — the  friends  that  blessed, 

And  leaves  us  weeping  on  the  shore, 

To  which  they  can  return  no  more. 

Time  speeds  away — away — away : 
No  eagle  through  the  skies  of  day, 
Ko  wind  along  the  hills  can  flee 
So  swiftly  or  so  smooth  as  he. 
Like  fiery  steed— from  stage  to  stage 
He  bears  us  on  —from  youth  to  age ; 
Then  plunges  in  the  fearful  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity.' 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

1 — 3.  (2)  no  doubt,  ironical,  ye  .  .  people,"  the  only  wise 
men  in  the  world.  (3)  understanding",'' ^/!'.  heart.*^  I  .  .  you, 
in  power  to  quote  and  apply  proverbs,  yea  .  .  these,  these  pro- 
verbs are  so  far  f r.  being  original  that  eveiy  one  knows  them. 

iHdi'pcnthnni  of  fhon(jlit  in  rclir/ion  {vr.  1 — 5). — That  this  is 
man's  prerogative  appears  from  the  following  considerations.  I. 
From  the  capacity  of  the  soul.  1.  Man  has  a  capacity  to  form 
conceptions  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  religion  ;  2.  And  a 
capacity  to  realise  the  practical  force  of  these  conceptions.  II. 
From  the  despotism  of  corrupt  religion.  It  always  seeks  to  crush 
this  independency  of  the  individual  soul.  III.  From  the  neces- 
sary means  of  personal  religion.  It  begins  in  individual  think- 
ing. IV.  From  the  condition  of  moral  usefulness.  V.  From  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  Men  are  commanded  to  use  their  reason. 
VI.  From  the  transactions  of  the  judgment.  Men  will  have  to 
give  an  account  of  their  thoughts  and  words  as  well  as  deeds.** 

I  he  n'iatlom  of  the  7rise. — The  people  of  the  East  take  great 
pleasure  in  irony,  and  some  of  their  satirical  sayings  are  very 
cutting.  When  a  sage  intimates  that  he  has  superior  wisdom,  or 
when  he  is  disposed  to  rally  another  for  his  meagre  attainments, 
he  says.  "  Yes.  yes.  you  are  the  man  ! ""  "'Your  wisdom  is  like  the 
pea."  '•  You  found  it  in  dreams.""  '•  When  you  die,  whither  will 
wisdom  go  ?  "     "  You  have  all  wisdom  I  "     '*  When  gone,  alas ! 
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as  prosperity. 
The  one  is  a 
Km.ioth  sea  with 
rocb.s  heii«aih 
the  shininj<  Kur- 
face.  I  hp  "thor 
is  a  trouh  0(1 
ocean,  in  a  <i:iik 
and  sturiuy 
ni;,'h'. 

"  The  hours  of  a 
wise  man  are 
Ipngthenf'ri  by  his 
idejs.  as  thosp  of 
a  f<  ol  aro  by  his 
passioos.  The 
time  of  the  one  is 
long,  because  he 
does  not  know 
what  to  do  with 
it  ;  Bo  is  thaf  of 
the  other  be- 
cause he  disiin- 
gu  i  s  hes  every 
moment  of  it 
with  useful 
or  amusing 
thoughts  ;  or,  in 
other  wcrd-!,  be- 
duse  the  one  is 
always  wishing 
it  away,  and  the 
othor  always  cn- 
jining  it.'  —Adili- 

SO'l. 

c  Knox. 


Job's  reply 

he  ridicules 
the  wisdom 
of  his  Iriends 

a  Je.  vii.  4. 

6  2  Co.  xL  6. 

c  With  the  Hehs. 

tho  heat  was 
'  the  seat  of  the 
;  u  u  der  standing, 
i  and    the   b  wela 

the  seat  of    the 

I  emoti'jQB. 

I 

!  d  Dr.  Thowuu. 

"  Pati-'nee    is    a 
plaster    for     all 
1  soro.^'.    The  long 
j  est  d)iy  will  htve 
I  an   end.      When 
I  one    d'»or  shuts, 
aootheroi  ens.  It 
is   a  siTe    battl  • 
fiom  which  DOn» 
j  es  cape." — Eng- 
lish Prorerim, 
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e  Roberts. 

he  reproves 
th<^m  for 
shallow 
judgments 

<t  Ps.  xxii.  7,  8; 
Ma.  xxvii.  29; 
Jieb.  xi.  36. 

b  Ps.  xxxvii.  35, 
Ixxiii.  12;  Mai. 
iii   15. 

c  "  Who  has  no 
god  but  his  own 
hand,  or  wea- 
pon."— 8pk.  Corn. 

d  C.  Siineon. 

vv.  6— '25.  A. 
Fuller,  Wks.  503. 

There  goes  a 
rumour  that  1 
am  to  be  banish- 
ed. And  let  it 
c  'me  if  liod  so 
will.  The  other 
side  of  the  water 
is  mv  Fathers 
ground  as  well 
as  this  side. 

e  Roberts. 


he  directs 
them  to 
nature  as 
a  teacher 

a  Pr.  vi.  6 ;  Is.  i. 
3;  Je.  viiL  7 

h  1  Sa.  ii.  7. 

cDa.  V.  23;  Ps. 
civ.  29,  30. 

ve.  7—10.  J. 
Doughty,  Ten 
Diac. ;  J.  Style.^,  i. 
273;  D.  W.  Gur- 
roio,  371. 

d  Dr.  Thomas. 

"You  have 
marlted  the 
Hpriiif?  as  it  has 
unfolded  its 
mantle,  and  hung 
it  gracefully  on 
the  shoulders  of 
the  hills,  and 
spread  its  giits 
nt  flowera  on  the 
lap  of  the  finitp- 
lul earth;  tliat  is 
a  manifestation 
of    Qod>  all- 


what  will  become  of  -wisdom?"  "O  the  Nyani  I  0  the  philo- 
sopher ! '"« 

4 — 6.  (4)  I  .  .  neighbour, «  the  sense  is  obscure.  Prob.  Job 
meant  that  he  felt  himself  as  a  butt  for  his  neighbours"  scorn. 
who  .  .  hitn,  God's  treatment  was  so  dif.  from  man's.  (5)  he  .  . 
feet,  i.e.  the  man  in  adversity,  lamp,  etc.,  either  broken  and 
of  no  use  ;  or,  about  to  be  extinguished.  (6)  into  .  .  abun- 
dantly," lit.  who  bringeth  God  in  his  hand.' 

A  want  of  ftympathy  condemned  (v.  .5). — To  mark  the  precise 
import  of  Job's  expressions,  I  will  set  before  you  — I.  The  evil 
complained  of.  Notice — 1.  The  terms  in  which  the  evil  is  ex- 
pressed ;  2.  The  evil  itself.  This  evil  prevailing-  so  generally,  I 
will  endeavour  to  show — II.  The  state  of  mind  which  it  betrays. 
Certainly  it  denotes — 1.  A  want  of  Christian  knowledge  ;  2.  A 
want  of  Christian  experience  ;  3.  A  want  of  Christian  feeling. 
Behold  then— (1)  The  benefit  of  affliction  ;  (2)  The  excellency 
of  the  Gospel.*^ 

A  de.y)ised  lamp  (v.  5). — D'Oyley  and  Mant  quote  from  Caryl 
and  Poole  as  follows  : — "  A  despised  lamp  is  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation with  a  smoking  firebrand  ;  which  last  is  a  proverb  for  that 
which  is  almost  spent,  and  therefore  despised  and  thrown  away 
as  useless."  In  view  of  these  observations,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  of  a  man  who  is  much  despised,  or  who  is  very  contemptible, 
it  is  said,  "  That  fellow  is  like  the  half -consumed  firebrand  of  the 
funeral  pile."  Job,  by  his  enemies  was  counted  as  a  despised 
lamp.  "When  a  person  is  sick  unto  death,  it  is  said,  "  His  lamp  is 
going  out."  After  death,  "  His  lamp  has  gone  out."  When  a 
person  is  indisposed,  should  a  lamp  give  a  dim  light,  the  people 
of  the  house  will  become  much  alarmed,  as  they  think  it  a  bad 
sign.  A  lamp,  therefore,  which  burns  dimly  (as  did  that  of  Job) 
will  be  lightly  esteemed.' 

7 — 10.  (7)  but  .  .  beasts,  etc..,"  so  far  fr.  these  three  friends 
having  a  monopoly  of  wisdom,  all  creation  was  full  of  illustra- 
tions of  Divine  wisdom,  and  capable  of  instructing  them, 
teach  .  .  till,  etc.,  that  God  does  not  deal  with  His  creatures  ace. 
to  their  character.  (8)  earth,  perh.  in  ref.  to  noxious  plants 
thriving  as  well  as  useful  ones,  fishes,  of  whom  the  mighty 
prey  on  the  weak.  (9)  who  .  .  these,  etc.,*  i.e.  by  all  these  : 
i.e.  by  these  things  the  great  truths  of  Divine  sovereignty  and 
power  may  be  learned.  Liord,  the  word  Jehovah  occurs  here 
only  in  Job's  addresses,  and  those  of  his  friends.  (10)  soul/  life. 
every  .  .  mankind,  all  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  one  sovereign 
God. 

God's  treatment  of  man  in  this  rvorld  not  accordinff  to  hnman 
character. — Three  things  show  this.  I.  The  experience  of  human 
life.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is — 1.  One  of  the  most  common 
facts  in  human  experience  :  2.  One  of  the  most  perplexing 
facts  in  human  experience  ;  8.  One  of  the  most  predictive  facts 
in  human  experience.'^ — The  history  of  inferior  life. — The  creatures 
of  God  may  be  studied  in  two  aspects.  I.  As  a  revelation  of  God  : 
His  wisdom,  goodness,  superintending  care.  II.  As  a  revelation 
of  duty  :  they  teach  us  by  their  conduct  how  we  should  act.  1. 
They  act  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  their  nature,  so  should  we  ; 
2.  They  seek  their  pleasure  from  the  true  source,  so  should  we  ; 
3    They  answer  "he  ends  of  their  existence,  so  should  we. 

I'/w  earth  as  *  teacher. — To  the  attentive  ear  all  the  earth  ia 
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elcKiuent ;  to  the  reflecting  mind  all  nature  is  symbolical.     Each 
rbject  has  a  voice  which  reaches  the  inner  car.  and  speaks  le^suns 
of  wise  and  solemn  import.     The  streams  murmur  unceasingly 
its  secrets  ;  the  sybilline  breeze  in  mountain  glens  and  in  lonely 
forests  sings  forth  its  oracles.     The  face  of  nature  is  everywhere 
written  over  with  Divine  characters,  which  he  who  runs  may 
read.     But  beside  the  most  obvious  lessons  which  lie.  as  it  were, 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  suggest  themselves  to  us 
often,  when  we  are  least  dispo.sed  for  inquii-y  or  reflection,  there  are 
more  recondite  lessons  which  she  teaches  to  those  who  make  her 
structure  and  arrangements  their  special  study,  and  who  pene- 
trate to  her  secret  arcana.     She  has  loud  tones  for  the  careless 
and  superficial,  and  low  suggestive  whispers  to  those  who  hear 
with  an  instructive  and  attentive  mind.     She  has  beautiful  illus- 
trations to  fascinate  the  childish,  and  solemn  earnest  truths  in 
severe  forms  to  teach  the  wise  :  and  those  who  read  her  great 
volume,  admiring  with  the  poet  and  lover  of  nature  the  richly 
coloured  and  elaborate  frontispieces  and  illustrations,  but  not 
arrested  by  these — passing  on,  leaf  after  leaf,  to  the  quiet  and 
sober  chapters  of  the  interior — will  find  in  these  internal  details 
revelations  of  the  deepest  interest.    As  we  step  over  the  threshold, 
and  penetrate  into  the  inner  chambers  of  natures  temple,  we 
may  leave  behind  us  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  and  ornamentiil 
parterres,  but  we  shall  find  new  objects  to  compensate  us — cartoons 
more    wonderful   than   those   of    Raphael    adorning   the   walls,  j 
friezes  grander  than  those  of  the  Pantheon,  sctilptures  more  awe- ' 
inspiring    than   those   which   have   been   disinterred   from   the  \ 
temples  of  Ka^ nac  and  Assyria.     In  descending  into  the  crust  of  ! 
the  earth  we  lose  sight  of  the  rich  robe  of  vegetation  which  | 
adorns  the  surface,  the  beauties  of  tree  and  flower,  forest,  hill. ' 
and  river,  and  the  ever-changing  splendours  of  the  sky  :  but  we  i 
shall  observe  enough  to  make  up  for  it  all  in  the  extraordinary 
relics  of  ancient  worlds  strewn  around  us  and  beneath  our  feet.«    1 

11 — 13.  (11)  doth  .  .  words,  man  has  the  faculty  of  attend- 
ing to  the  voices  of  men  and  nature,  and  discriminating  sense  and 
sound,  mouth,  palate.  (12)  ancient,  aged,  wisdom,  i-tc. 
this  would  be  more  likely  at  a  time  when  knowledge  was  gained 
by  experience  and  observation.     (18)  with  him,  i.e.  with  God." 

The  maxiuis  of  phMosophie  life  (v.  11). — There  is  something 
like  a  syllogism  in  this  vsrse.  I.  That  the  more  the  mind  exer- 
cises itself  upon  moral  questions  the  more  capable  it  is  to  pro- 
nounce a  correct  judgment.  11.  That  the  ancients  did  greatly 
exercise  their  minds  on  these  subjects,  and  therefore  their  judg- 
ment is  to  be  taken.* — Joh'ji  addre.ss  concerning  God  {rv.  18 — 2.")). 
— Probably  Job  uses  this  lofty  language  concerning  God  for  two 
reasons.  I.  To  show  that  he  could  speak  as  grandly  of  the  Eternal 
as  his  friends  had  spoken.  They  had  often  given  to  him  sublime 
descriptions  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  their  Maker  ;  and 
])eradv"enture  they  had  done  this  to  impress  the  patriarch  with 
tlieir  mental  superiority.  Job  here  shows  that  he  can  match  them 
in  this  respect  ;  his  strains  are  as  lofty  as  theirs,  and  his  ideas  as 
])hilosophic  and  grand.  II.  To  show  that  he  had  as  correct  and 
extensive  a  view  of  Gods  agency  as  they  had.  He  gives  them  to 
understand  that  he  sees  God  working  everywhere.*^ — Joh'a  ideas 
(f  the  Dirinr  agenrii. — I.  That  it  is  active  both  in  the  mental  and 
moral  world.     II.  That  it  is  destxuctive  as  well  as  restorative. 
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transf  iTming 
powf'r.  Yo  1  liii>o 
markel  the  b  us- 
t'l  iiij<  wiiit  •!,  uR 
it  has  oiu  off 
that  verilaiit 
rul)e.  and  blown 
I'Ut  the  floral 
ligtits,  that,  luo, 
i;-  a  di  jjiay  of 
Go'l's  all  chung- 
inp  p.iwor."" — Ur. 
J  I'arktr. 

"Thy  night  is 
se!f-Lieiiiw,and 
Thy  w  rks,  iiu- 
uurtal,  temporal, 
desii  uc;ible  aio 
ever  Ja  Thy  sisnt 
and  blessed 
there.  The  hea- 
vens are  Thy 
bosouj.anil  Thiiie 
eye  is  high  o'er 
a  1  1  existence  ; 
yea,  the  worlds 
are  but  Thy  shiu- 
\r^  foot  -  TirintB 
upon  space.'  — 
Bailey. 

"The  no'ilest 
mind  the  best 
content  (11  t'nt 
has." — Sppnser. 

e  Hugh  M'tcuiil- 
lan. 


he  refers 
them  to  the 
voice  of 
experience 

I  a  Pr.  viii.  14;  I?. 
i  xl.  13,  14;  R... 
I  xi.  34  ;  Is.  xlvi. 
10;  Ja.  i.  5;  Col. 
!  ii.  2,  3. 

b  Dr.  T/ionuM. 

\  c  Ibid. 

"■  Although      fho 
living    members 
of      Christ       be 
never        without 
trouble    in     t'lis 
world,     but     al- 
ways    exercised 
under  the  cross, 
yet      the     cause 
considera- 
why     God 
have    them 
ex-rcised, 
I-  'or  the 
honuu.  .irid glory 
of  Hisownnanie, 
or   the   profit, 


aud 
lion 
will 
thu-s 
is  t-i 
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commoditie,  and 
pxcpeding  bene- i 
fit  ff  them  whdtii  1 
Hrt  thus  afflict- 
tth,  or  fur  both 
these  eousideia- 
tiuiis  tofre  her." 
—  T,  Tint  me. 

.  Dr.  Tliomcu. 

"He  that  would 
make  a  real  pro- 
gress in  know- 
ledge must  dedi- 
cate his  age  as 
well  as  youth — 
the  latter-growth 
as  weh  as  the 
first  -  fruits  —  at 
the  altar  of 
truth.'' — Bishop 
Berktley. 

he  asserts 
that  power 
and  wisdom 
are  with  God 


a  Mai.  i.  4. 


ftJe.xiv.  22;  Na. 
1.4;  J».v.l7,18. 


cEz.  xiv.9;  IKi. 
xxii.  21—23. 


"  God  uses  not 
the  rod,  where 
He  means  to  use 
the  sword."  — 
Bishop  hail. 


and  that  He 
confounds 
the  w^ise 
and  mighty 

a  2  Sa.  xvii.  14 ; 
Ir.  xix.  12,  xxix. 
14 ;  1  Co  i.  VJ,  20. 

As  every  mercy 
is  a  drop  (jb 
tallied  from  the 
ocean  of  (Jod's 
(goodness,  bo 
every  afni-.tinn 
is  a  drachm 
weighed  out  iu 
the  svihdoiu  of 
God's  provi- 
dence. 


III.  That  it  extends  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  commnnities. 

IV.  That  it  is  absolutely  sovereig-n  and  resistless.  V.  That  it 
operates  in  the  unseen  as  well  as  in  the  visible.  VI.  That  it  in 
no  case  a])j>ears  to  recognise  moral  distinctions  among  men.' 

Ptirsiiif  of  kftofi'lr/lf/c  (v.  11). — Some  years  ago  an  effort  was 
made  to  collect  all  the  chimney  sweepers  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  Among  others  came  a  little  fellow, 
who  was  asked  if  he  knew  his  letters.  "  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply. 
'•  Do  you  spell  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,"  was  again  the  answer.  "  Do  you 
read  1  "  "  Oh.  yes."  "  And  what  book  did  you  learn  from  ?" 
"  Oh.  I  never  had  a  book  in  my  life,  sir."  "  And  who  was  your 
schoolmaster  ?"  "  Oh,  I  never  was  at  school."  Here  was  a 
singular  case  ;  a  boy  could  read  and  spell  without  a  book  or  a 
master.  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  Why,  another  little  sweep,  a 
little  older  than  himself,  had  taught  him  to  read  by  showing 
him  the  letters  over  the  shop  doors  which  they  passed  as  they 
went  through  the  city.  His  teacher,  then,  was  a  little  sweep  like 
himself,  and  his  book  the  sign-boards  on  the  houses.  What  may 
not  be  done  by  trying  ! 

14 — 16.  (14)  he  .  .  down,*  cities,  houses,  personal  estates. 
and  .  .  ag^ain,  except  He  permit,  he  .  .  man,  in  poverty, 
sorrow,  etc.  (15)  wateris,*  rain,  springs.  (16)  deceived  .  . 
his,*^  lit.  are  to  Him  :  i.e.  subservient  to  the  working  out  of  Hia 
plans. 

The  power  of  God  (v.  15). — King  Canute,  a  Danish  conqueror  of 
Britain,  was  one  day  flattered  by  his  courtiers  on  account  of  his 
power.  Then  he  ordered  his  throne  to  be  placed  by  the  sea-side. 
The  tide  was  rolling  in,  and  threatened  to  drown  him.  He  com- 
manded the  waves  to  stop.  Of  course,  they  did  not.  Then  he 
said  to  his  flatterers,  "  Behold,  how  small  is  the  might  of  kings  I " 
— The  j)ower  of  God. — The  Thracians  had  a  very  striking  emblem 
expressive  of  the  almighty  power  of  the  Deity.  It  was  a  sun 
with  three  beams — one  shining  upon  a  sea  of  ice,  and  dissolving 
it ;  another  upon  a  rock  and  melting  it ;  and  a  third  upon  a  dead 
man,  and  putting  new  life  into  him.  How  admirably  may  all 
this  be  used  to  illustrate  the  Gospel,  which  an  inspired  Apostle 
calls,  "The  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
belie veth  it !"  It  melts  the  hardest  heart  into  uniform  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  raises  those  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins  to  a  life  of  righteousness. 

17,  18.  (17)  counsellors,"  great  and  wise  men  ;  also  politic 
schemers,  spoiled,  stripped  of  office  and  power,  maketh  .  . 
fools,  in  human  estimation,  by  the  overthrow  of  their  plans. 
(18)  he  .  .  kings,  with  which  they  hold  others  in  bondage. 
and  .  .  girdle,  that  they  be  led  in  captivity  themselves. 

Oivnipotrnce  of  God. — The  omnipotency  or  infinity  of  His  power 
consistcth  in  an  ability  to  act,  perform,  and  produce  whatsoever 
can  be  acted  and  produced,  without  any  possibility  of  impedi- 
ment or  resistance,  and  in  this  respect  He  is  reiuTsented  to  us  as 
an  "Almignty  God."  And,  therefore,  such  an  omnipotency  we 
ascribeuntoHim,  which  is  sufficiently  delivered  in  the  Scriptures. 
First,  by  the  testimony  of  an  angel.  "For  with  God  nothing  shall 
be  impossiblfv'  ("Luke  i.  .S7).  Secondly,  by  the  testimony  of  Christ 
Himself,  who  said.  "  With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God ; 
for  with  God  all  things  are  possible"  (Mark  x.  27).  Now  He,  to 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  and  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible, 
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i8  truly  and  properly  omnipotent.  Thus  whatsoever  doth  not  in 
itself  imply  a  repugnancy  of  being-  or  sub.-istim;.  hath,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  power  of  God,  a  ix)ssibility  of  production  ;  and  what- 
eoever.  in  respect  of  the  power  of  God,  hath  an  impossi])ility  of 
production,  must  involve  in  itself  a  repugnancy  or  contradiction.'' 

19 — 21.  (19)  princes,*  Ileh.  priests.  The  chief  of  a  tribe 
was  at  that  time  both  prince  and  priest.*  (20)  speech,  lit.  lip. 
*•  He  takes  away  the  power  of  giving  safe  counsel  or  good  advice."'^ 
taketh.  .  .  ag-ed,  on  whose  wise  speech  the  young  relied.  (21) 
he  .  .  princes, <*  by  making  them  objects  of  scorn,  and  .  . 
mig-hty,  see  vmrg. 

The  trust)/. — The  term  seems,  in  this  present  place,  to  imply 
something  more  than  ''of  the  aged,"  as  it  is  commonly  rendered ; 
and  rather  intimates,  "the  aged  officially  convened  in  public 
council;"  whence  it  is  rendered  "senators"  by  Schultcns  and 
Dr.  Stock  :  but  elders,  or  eldermen,  is  a  more  general  term,  and 
hence  more  extensively  appropriate,  as  well  as  more  consonant 
with  what  ought  ever  to  be  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  Biblical 
language.  Though  the  term  senators  includes  the  idea  of  age,  it 
includes  it  more  remotely.  In  Gen  1.  7,  we  have  a  similar  use  of 
the  term  elders  :  for  we  are  told  that  "when  Joseph  went  up  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  to  bury  his  father,  with  him  went  all  the 
servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;"  in  other  words,  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
the  privy  counsellors,  and  the  entire  senate  or  body  of  legislators, 
chosen  from  the  land  or  people." 

22,  23.  (22)  he  .  .  darkness,  He  leads  forth  invention,  dis- 
covery, and  truths  that  were  hidden.  (23)  he,  etc.^^  as  hist, 
abundantly  proves. 

JSote  on  ver.  22. — The  author  of  the  poem  discovers  a  great 
partiality  for  this  figure  :  the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  recollect 
its  occuiTence  in  ch.  x.  21,  22.     In  the  present  instance,  however,  I 
it  appears  to  be  used  in  a  different  sense,  and  to  allude,  in 
characteristic  imagery,  to  the  dark  and  recondite  plots,  the  deep  j 
and  desperate  designs,  of  traitors  and  conspirators,  or  other  state  I 
villains  :  for  it  should  be  observed  that  the  entire  passage  has  a 
reference  to  the  machinery  of  a  regular  and  political  government ;  | 
and  that  its  general  drift  is  to  imprint  upon  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  the  important  doctrine  that  the  whole  of  the  constituent 
principles  of  such  a  government,  its  officers  and  institutions,  its  | 
monarch  and  princes,  its  privy  counsellors,  judges,  and  ministers 
of  state  ;  its  chieftains,  public  orators,  and  assembly  of  elders  ;  I 
its  nobles,  or   men  of  hereditary  rank  ;    and   its   stout,   robust  I 
peasantry,  as  w^e  should  express  it  in  the  present  day  ;  nay,  the 
deep,  designing  villains  that  plot  in  secret  its  destruction — that 
the  nations  themselves,  and  the  heads  or  sovereigns  of  the  nations, 
are  all  and  equally  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  ;  that  with  Him 
human  pomp   is  poverty,  human  excellence   turpitude,  human 
judgment  eiTor,  human  wisdom  folly,  human  dignities  contempt, 
human  strength  weakness.* 

24,  25.  (24)  heart,  intelligence,  of ..  people, «  rulers, 
wander  .  .  way,  rulers  without  a  policy,  and  full  of  peqilexity. 
(2.">)  grope  .  .  light,  trying  to  feel  their  way.  stagg-er, 
wander,  like  .  .  man,*  reeling,  and  unable  to  walk  with 
certainty. 


B.C.ciV.  16j). 


ft  Bp.  Pearwi. 

and  makes 
them 
incapable 
of  ruling" 
and  advising' 
a  Da.  ii.  •_>!. 

6  AsMolchizedek 
and  Jethro. 

c  Barnes. 

d.lf)s.  X.  24,  42; 
1  Sa.  xvii.SO;  Is. 
xlv.  1. 

A  saint  may  suf- 
for  without  sio- 
nin<ir,  hut  he 
can n- it  siu  with- 
out suffering. 
The  ve-T^els  of 
mercy  are  sea- 
soned with  afflic- 
tion, ami  thea 
the  wine  of 
gloiy  is  poured 
in.  • 

e  Good. 

He  brings 
hidden 
thing's 
to  light 

a  Is.  iii.  1—3. 

V.  23.  T.  Be! sham, 
ii.  201. 

"  Affliction  is  the 
wholes' )me  soil 
of  virtiiii;  wheie 
patience,  ^  O'^our, 
sweet  humility, 
calm  fortitude, 
talio  root  and 
strongly  flnu- 
rish."— ^.  Mallet. 

"  The  desire  of 
knowled.:;c,  like 
the  I  In  r  s  t  of 
riches,  inrri'ii-ses 
ever  with  iho  ac- 
quisition of  it."— 
iittrne. 

b  Dr.  M.  Good. 


He  tnkes 

away  ihe 

confidence 

of  raen 

<i   Is.'    x.xiii.    9; 

Ej,.  viii.  2,  6, 16, 
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[Cap.  xiii.  1—9. 


B.C.  dr.  l.')20. 


24:    Da    iv 
Ac.iii.  23. 

b  Ps      cvii. 
Ac.  xiii.  11. 

Tliere 


33; 


27; 


A  drunl-ard  rfhnhed. — A.  rich  drunkard  kept  two  monkeys  for 
his  sport.  One  day  he  looked  into  his  dining--room.  where  he  and 
his  guests  had  left  some  wine,  and  the  two  had  mounted  the 
table,  and  were  helping-  themselves  generously  to  the  wine — 
jabbering  and  gesturing,  as  they  had  seen  their  master  and  hia 
guests.  In  a  little  time  they  exhibited  all  the  appearance  of 
eviiin  a  drop  of  drunken  men.  First  they  were  merry,  and  jumped  t^oxit ;  but 
pin  than  in  a  kea  j  goon  they  got  to  fighting  on  the  floor,  and  tearing  out  one 
of  :inii.tion.  another's  hair.     The  drunkard  stood  in  amazement.     "  WTiat  1" 

*'  The  most  diffi-  pg^i,^  \^q  f-  {^  this  a  picture  of  myself  ?  Do  the  brutes  rebuke  me  V* 
?8  to'ici!u^w'your°  i  ^^'  ^^  affected  his  mind,  that  he  resolved  he  would  never  drink 
bclf "-  T/ta^es.  another  drop  ;  and  from  that  day  he  was  never  known  to  be  any 
other  than  a  sober  and  a  happy  man. 


he  retorts 
theii  charere 
of  falaehood 

a  .Tfi.  xii.  ]  ;    Ps. 

Ij.xiii. 

b  Is.  i.  18—20. 

e  Ps.  cxix.  C9. 

dJe.  vi.  14,  Tiii. 
11;  Ez.  xxxiv.  4; 
Ho."  V,  13;  Jo. 
xlvi.  11. 

e  "  Quacks,  not 
physicians,  in  the 
cure  of  .souls." — 
T.  Hood.  —  "^ 
numinenalus"  the 
motto  on  the 
ciiach  of  an  emi- 
nent quack,  wns 
imnsliitod  by  Ld. 
Mau'deid,  '-God 
help  the  patient." 

/Am.v.  13. 

g  Pr.  xvii.  28. 
h  Dr.  Tiomas. 

If     in     all    onr 

afflictions  Chr  st 
is  aniicted,  Rure- 
ly  we  may  take, 
comfort  in  Ilia 
^yu3|jalhy. 


he  reproves 

them  for 
false  zeal  in 
the  defence 
of  thing's 
holy 

«  2  Co.  iv.  J. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  lo  . .  this,  etc.,  i.e.  I  have  seen  illus.  and  proofs  of 
this.  (2)  what  .  .  also,  see  xii.  4.  (3)  surely  .  .  Almig-hty,« 
rather  than  to  men.  I  .  .  God,''  what  he  believes  about  G-od  and 
what  he  sees  of  God's  doings  seem  not  to  agree,  and  only  God  can 
explain.  (4)  forgers, <^  lit.  plasterers,  all  .  .  value, ^  they  came 
without  being  sent  for,  and  had  no  remedy  to  offer,«  (5)  O  .  . 
peace,/ and  that  would  make  for  Job's  peace,  and  .  .  wisd.oni,# 
for  now  your  speech  betrays  your  folly. 

Speakliu/  to  God  (v.  3). — This  speaking  to  God — I.  Implies  the 
highest  practical  recognition  of  the  Divine  existence.  II.  In- 
volves the  truest  relief  of  our  social  natures.  Before  a  man  will 
unbosom  his  soul  to  another  he  must  be  certified  of  three  things. 
1.  That  the  other  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  him  ;  2.  Will  make 
the  fullest  allowance  for  his  infirmities ;  3.  Will  assist  him  in  his 
trials.  III.  The  most  effective  method  of  spiritual  discij)line. 
IV.  Reveals  the  highest  honour  of  created  spirit.'* 

A  charlatan. — Count  Cagliostro  sold  at  an  enormous  price  the 
"  Balm  of  Life,"  and  declared  he  had  already  attained  an  age  of 
two  hundred  years  ;  and  that  with  the  use  of  this  wonderful 
medicine  he  was  entirely  insensible  to  poison.  When  descanting 
one  day  at  Strasburg  before  a  large  audience,  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  invulnerable  to  poisons.  A  physician  who  was 
present  left  the  room  privately  and  obtained  two  pills.  Coming 
back  to  the  hall  where  the  Count  was  haranguing  the  people,  he 
approached  him,  and  said,  "  Here,  my  worthy  Count,  are  two  pills 
— the  one  contains  a  mortal  poison,  the  other  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent. Choose  one  of  them  and  swallow  it,  and  I  engage  to  take 
that  which  you  leave.  This  will  be  considered  a  decisive  proof 
;  of  your  medical  skill,  and  enable  the  public  to  ascertain  the 
efficacy  of  your  extolled  elixir."  Cagliostro  struggled  with  the 
situation,  made  many  apologies,  but  would  not  touch  the  pill. 
His  opponent  swallowed  both,  and  then  proved  by  the  apothecary 
that  they  were  simply  common  bread. 

6 — 9.  (fi)  hear,  etc.,  in  reply  to  the  wise  things  you  haye 
said.  (7)  will  .  .  God  ?"  defending  God's  ways  and  character  on 
wrong  principles,  talk  .  .  him,  not  only  should  the  truth  be 
stated,  but  stated  truly.  (8)  will  . .  person  ?  ^  do  you  think  to 
flatter  God,  by  condemning  me.  will  . ,  God  ?  as  a  special  pleader. 
(9)  is  ,  .  outP  what  would  be  the  result  if  God  were  to  examine 


Cap.  xili.  10-16.] 


JOB. 


the  arguments  you  employ  in  defence  of  TTim,  and  in  explnna- 
tion  of  my  condition,  one  .  .  another,  with  specious,  deluding 
statements. 

G(ul-<rii<h(mnurhtff  zrnl  in  rri'iguni  (iv.  6.  7). — I.  Men  sometimes 
Bet  forth  false  views  in  order  to  honour  God.  II.  Those  views 
are  an  insult  to  the  Almiirhty  and  exposed  to  Ilis  displeasure.  III. 
Those  views  are  irreverent  and  rotten.'-' 

Papacy  (rr.  7,  8). — 

Or  sit  upon  thy  throne  of  lies, 
A  poor,  mean  idol,  blood-besmeared, 
"Whom  even  its  worshippers  despise, 
TJnhonourcd,  unrevered. 

Yet,  Scandal  of  the  World  !  from  thee 
One  needful  truth  mankind  shall  learn  — 
That  king's  and  priests  to  liberty 
And  God  are  i'alse  in  turn. 

Earth  wearies  of  them,  and  the  long" 
]Meek  sufferance  of  the  heavens  doth  fail| 
Woe  for  weak  tyrants  when  the  strong 
Wake,  struggle,  and  prevail ! 

Not  vainly  Roman  hearts  have  bled 
To  feed  the  crozier  and  the  crown  : 
If,  roused  thereby,  the  world  shall  tread 
The  twin-born  vampires  down.'^ 

10 — 13.  (10)  if  ..  persons, «  through  partiality.  (11)  ex- 
cellency, exaltation,  majesty,  glory,  afraid,'  of  His  righteous 
anger.  (12)  remembrances.'^  the  proverbs  you  store  in  your 
memories,  ashes,  things  light,  valueless,  bodies, //V.  forti'esses  : 
i.e.  your  stiongest  arguments,  clay,  like  a  clay  stronghold,  the 
argument  behind  which  they  entrenched  themselves  \sould  soon 
crumble  to  pieces.  (13)  hold,  etc.,  see  marg.  let  .  .  will, 
"  Strike,  but  hear  me." 

TJic  j)rovulrnce  of  God. — Must  not  the  conduct  of  a  parent  seem 
very  unaccountable  to  a  child  when  its  inclinations  are  thwarted  : 
when  it  is  put  to  learn  letters  ;  when  it  is  obliged  to  swallow 
bitter  physic  ;  to  part  with  what  it  likes,  and  to  suffer,  and  do, 
and  see  many  things  done,  contrary  to  its  own  judgment  ?  Will 
it  not.  therefore,  follow  from  hence,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  that 
the  little  child  man,  when  it  takes  upon  itself  to  judge  of 
parental  Providence  —  a  thing  of  yesterday  to  criticise  the 
economy  of  the  Ancient  of  Days— w-ill  it  not  follow.  I  say.  that 
such  a  judge  of  such  matters  miwt  be  apt  to  make  very  erroneous 
judgments,  esteeming  those  things  in  themselves  unaccountable 
which  he  cannot  account  for  !  and  concluding  of  some  things, 
from  an  appearance  of  arbitrary  carriage  towards  him.  which  is 
suited  to  his  infancy  and  ignorance,  that  they  are  in  themselves 
caiiricious  or  absurd,  and  cannot  proceed  from  a  wise,  just,  and 
benevolent  God  ? '' 

14—16    (14)  wherefore  .  .  teeth,"  a  prov.  of  wh.  the  ?-^v.9^o  he  avows  h.3 
and  the  application  are  obscure.     The  meaning  seens  to  be  Ihat   utt^I- 
he  would  not  shrink  to  endanger  himself  in  argument  since  God  I  "^'W;hed 
was  righteous  and  merciful,  and  would  not  take  advantage  of  his    Qod 
ignorance.     (15)  though,  t1c..^  or.  "lo,  He  may  slay  me.  yet  will  j  ,,  j^  ;,^  .j^.  ^  q^, 
I  v.'ait  for  Him."     but  .  .  maintain,  etc.,  I  will  vindicate  my  |  -.v.  iiu  ji. ' 


■  C.  dr.  l.VJft. 

b   Bo.    .\.   2;    Is 

x.wiii.  22. 

"  We  may  not 
lie  for  tlip  f,'lo!".v 
c>  f  i\  o  d." —  '</>. 
iian<J<T.s<n,  ii.  67. 

e  Dr.  Thomnf. 

r.7.  Dr.J.Dmhal, 
ii.  299. 

r.  9.  S.  de  la 
Doue'p",  lift;  O. 
J.  Zoli  ikoffer,  ii.  4. 

d  J.  G.  WhUlirr, 
who  says  of  his 
lines  -  "The  ^o- 
verity  of  the 
writer's  ]angun;,'e 
flmis  its  uu)|)lo 
apology  in  tha 
reiuciant  con  o^- 
si  n  of  one  of  iha 
nio.st  eminent 
Ronii  h  pri'^ts, 
the  eloq  ent  and 
devoto<l  Kalher 
Ventura." 

he  ^x'^orts 
tnem  to 
revtreuce  for 
God,  and 
silence 

a  Pr.  xxi-'.  23; 
Ps.  i.xx.vii.  2;  .J a. 
i".  1,  9. 


h  Je 
XV.  4 


T.   22;   R(» 


c  Ps   x.\xiv.  \(\. 

"  Du^t  are  .\  onr 
Rto-^ed  -  vp    >a'  - 

iogS  "  —    (llKlil.      - 

'  Yiiur  niHxiin-* 
(  r  p  words  if 
diiRf. '—  Stiyes. 

"The  seeds  nf 
kiiowl  <\%  ■  iiiay 
t^e  plunti-d  n  o- 
!itn 'o,  I'ut  II  ust 
be  i-tiltiva  e  1  in 
1»  u  >)  I  c."  —  Dr. 
John  on. 

d  r,trl\:py. 
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CCap.xiii.17— 22. 


B.C.  ctr.  1820. 


b  Pr.  xiv  32;  Ps 
xiiii.  4  ;  Ro  viii 
38,  39;  1  Jo.  iii 
21. 


I  eincerity.      (10)  he  .  .  salvation,*  lit.  He  is  unto  me  for  salva- 
I  tion  :  i.e.  I  will  trust,  and  He  wil^  save  me. 

■  Stradif  trust  in  God  (v.  15). — I.  The  text  expresses  a  g-reat  and 
j  extraordinary  apprehension.  II.  A  holy  fixed  trust  in  God,  as 
i  consistent  with  these  distressing  apprehensions.  III.  How  this 
cis.xii.  2;  Je.  id.  seemingly  inconsistent  temper  will  express  itself.  IV.  Under 
23;  Ac.  iT.  12.  what  restrictions  this  temper  is  warrantable.*^— //<:jZy  r^^oZ «///>?». 
d  T.  N.  Toller.  \  — Notice — I.  The  situation  in  which  Job  was  placed.  1.  A  great 
e  Prof.  J.  Peters.  I  change  kad  taken  place  in  his  worldly  prospects  ;  2.  Still  his  case 
f  Dr.  Thomas.  \  "was  not  hopeless  ;  3.  Where  shall  we  look  for  any  comfort  for 
r.i5.  Dr. R.Clark, '  Job  ?  4.  Even  his  wife  was  against  him  ;  5.  His  friends  were  of 
305; /}r.  J.  Don>ie,\  little  help  to  him.  II.  His  determination.  1.  It  was  at  the 
iv.  637  ;  lip.  Sea-  •  g^-eat  crisis  of  his  life  ;  2.  He  might  confidently  trust  in  the  Lord ; 
331  •  J  ^-  His  trust  was  of  the  right  kind. — B.  Bailry. — Absolute  faith. 
' '  — I.  Faith  is  direct  knowledge.  II.  Faith  acts  on  a  person.  III. 
It  concerns  the  weightiest  destinies  of  the  soul,  and  is  attested 
by  conscience.* — Tkr  miconquerahleyiess  of  trust  in  religion.-^ 
liere  is — I.  A  manifest  possibility.     II.  A  lamentable  calamity. 

III.  A  triumphant  j>iety. — The  consciousness  of  sincerity  in  reli- 
\  glon. — Job  felt  that  he  was  no  hypocrite,  and  because  he  believed 

this — I.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  saved.     II.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  speak.     III.  He  knew  that  he  should  be  acquitted  of  falsehood. 

IV.  He  was  content  to  leave  his  cause  with  justice.^ 
Note  on  V.  15. — When  a  master  chastises  an  affectionate  slave, 

and  appMoaiion. '  or  tells  him  to  leave  his  service,  he  says,  "My  lord,  though  you 


hnry.  ii.  2!>; 
Atkinson. 
II.  Xttcinan.  iv. 
133;  Dr.  E.  B. 
Pusev,  i.  91. 
ri',  15,  16.  J.  Ail- 
ing, Op.  2,  Par.  2, 
164. 

g  Dr.  Thomat. 
V.  16.  Dr.  S.  Clark, 
X.  219. 

"Knowledge  will 
not  be  acquired 
without    pains 


It  is  trcuhlrs  nue 
and  deep  digging 
for  pure  waters  ; 
but  wli*m  once 
you  come  to  ihn 
spring  they  rise 
upandmeetyou  " 
— Felton. 

h  Roberts. 

he  prays 
them  to  give 
heed  to  his 
•words 


a   Ps.  xxxvii.  6 ; 
Job  xlii.  9;  Is.  1. 


b  Dr.  Bonar. 


*•  Those  who 
havo  suffered 
rtiuch  are  like 
those  who  know 
manylangua/jcs; 
they  have  larn- 
ed  t.o  understand 
and  be  u  ider- 
Kt  lod  by  all." — 
Mad.  Swetchint. 

he  prays 
tliat  his 
aflELictiona 
may  be  less, 
and  a  trial 
vouchsafod 


slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  you."  Does  a  husband  beat  his  wife, 
she  exclaims,  "  My  husband,  though  you  kill  me,  I  will  not  let 
you  go."  '•  Kill  me,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  but  I  will  not  leave 
you  :  I  trust  in  you."  "  Oh  1  beat  me  not ;  do  I  not  trust  in  you?" 
'•  What  an  affectionate  wife  that  is  :  though  her  husband  cut  her 
to  pieces,  yet  she  trusts  in  him."  *'  The  fellow  is  always  beating" 
her,  yet  she  confides  in  him.'  * 

17 — 19.  (17)  hear,  etc.,  he  invites  them  to  closely  watch  his 
line  of  argument.  (18)  ordered,  arranged.  justified,«  declared 
righteous.  (19)  who  .  .  me  ?  argue  against  me.  if  I  hold,  etc., 
Heb.  for  now  I  will  be  silent,  and  die  ;  i.e.  if  any  one  can  rebut 
what  I  have  said,  I  will  say  no  more. 

The  soul  turning  from  man  to  God. — Mark  the  attitude  of  a 
saint  towards  God.    I.  It  is  confidence.     II.  It  is  confidence  as  a 
sinner.     III.  It  is  confidence  arising  from  God's  character  alone 
IV.  It  is  confidence  in  spite  of  all  accusers.* 

A  rock  to  rest  on. — The  Rev.  John  Rees,  of  Crown-street,  Soho, 
London,  was  visited  on  his  death -bed  by  the  Rev.  John  Lief  child, 
who  very  seriously  asked  him  to  describe  the  state  of  his  mind. 
This  appeal  to  the  honour  of  his  religion  roused  him  ;  it  freshened 
his  dying  lamp,  and.  raising  himself  up  in  his  bed,  he  looked  hia 
friend  in  the  face,  and  with  great  deliberation,  energy,  and 
dignity,  uttered  the  following  words  : — "  Christ  in  His  person, 
Christ  in  the  love  of  His  heart,  and  Christ  in  the  power  of  His 
arm,  is  the  Rock  on  which  I  rest ;  and  now  (reclining  his  head 
on  the  pillow),  death,  strike  I  " 

I      20-22.  (20)  two  things,  stated  in  next  verse.  (21)  with- 
drawn ..  me,'*   remove   my   affliction,   etc.      let  ..  afraid,    so 
i  that  my  mind  may  be  calm  to  argue.     (22)  call,  i.e.  call  me  to 
I  the  trial,     or  .  .  speak,  let  me  speak  first,  as  the  plaintiff. 

The  incrcy  and  love  of  God.  —The  great  and  wonderful  abase- 


Cap.  xiii.  23-28.] 
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ment  of  the  Word's  Divine  person  and  nature,  by  itw  incarnation, 
should  stir  up  in  us  a  love  of  and  thankfulness  unto  God.  .  .  . 
We  may  gather  how  much  He  reckoned  of  us.  by  how  little  and 
low  He  was  made  for  us.  Oh  !  what  matter  of  admiration  and 
astonishment  doth  His  mercy  afford  !  The  Word  put  on  flesh  ; 
God,  dust  and  ashes  ;  the  Potter,  clay  ;  Life,  death.  The  veiling- 
of  God  in  the  flesh  is  the  revealing  and  manifestation  of  Gods 
love  unto  the  flesh  ;  a  manifestation  of  the  special,  extraordinary, 
and  tender  mercies  of  God  ;  of  the  riches  and  treasures  of  His 
love  and  goodness  unto  mankind.* 

23 — 25.  (23)  how  .  .  sins  ?  are  they  so  many,  and  unpardon- 
able .'  make  .  .  sin,  that  in  particular  on  ace.  of  wh.  I  now 
suffer.  (24)  wherefore  .  .  face,"  as  if  offended,  boldest,^ 
regardest.  (25)  break  .  .  fro  ?"  he  compares  himself  to  a  leaf 
severed  from  the  living  tree,  withered  and  driven  about  by  the 
wind,  wilt  .  .  stubble  ?  a  poor,  vain,  helpless  thing,  unworthy 
the  anger  of  God. 

Job's  aj^peal  to  lieaven. — I.  Here  is  a  solemn  request.  And  in  it 
we  have — 1.  The  expression  of  the  deepest  instinct  in  man.  2. 
Obstacles  to  the  religious  exercises  of  man.  II.  A  momentous 
inquiry — 1.  As  to  his  sins;  2.  As  to  his  sufferings.  III.  A 
grievous  complaint — 1.  Of  the  reproduction  of  his  sins :  2.  Of 
the  embarrassment  of  his  sufferings.** — Thn  evil  of  sin.  — Consider — 

I.  How  it  offends  a  gracious  God.  II.  How  it  wounds  a  loving 
Saviour.  III.  How  it  breaks  a  holy  law.  IV.  How  it  defiles  a 
precious  soul.  V.  How  it  leads  the  man  from  good.  VI.  How 
it  culminates  in  hell « — A  jyictxre  and  a  problem  of  life  (v.  25)  — 
We  have  here — I.  A  picture  of  life.  These  words  suggest--!. 
Insignificance ;    2.    Frailty ;    3.    Restlessness  ;    4.  Worthlessness. 

II.  A  problem  of  life.  This  question  may  be  looked  upon — 1 .  As 
expressing  error  in  sentiment ;  2.  As  capable  of  receiving  a 
glorious  answer.-^ 

Kate  on  v.  24. — Job,  in  his  distress,  makes  this  pathetic  inquiry 
of  the  Lord.  Should  a  great  man  become  displeased  with  a 
person  to  whom  he  has  been  previously  kind,  he  Avill,  when  he 
Bees  him  approaching,  avert  his  face,  or  conceal  it  with  his  hand, 
which  shows  at  once  what  is  the  state  of  the  case.  The  poor 
man  then  mourns,  and  complains,  and  asks,  ••  Ah  !  why  does  he 
hide  his  face  ?"  The  wife  says  to  her  offended  husband,  "  Why 
do  you  hide  your  face  ?"  The  son  to  his  father,  "  Hide  not  your 
face  from  your  son.  o 

26 — 28.  (20)  writest  .  .  me,  ref.  to  judicial  proceedings. 
The  "charge-sheet,"  "bill  of  indictment,'"  filled  with  alleged 
offences,  possess,  inherit  the  .  .  youth,  to  answer  for  in  my 
age.  the  sins  I  committed  when  young.  (27)  stocks,  fetters  of 
affliction  and  poverty,  lookest  .  .  paths,  so  that  I  cannot 
escape,  settest .  .  feet,  thou  markest  the  print  of  my  steps. 
(28~^  he,  who  is  thus  watched  and  fettered,  as  .  .  thing-,  going 
to  decay,  unabie  to  resist,  garment  .  .  eaten,"  worthless,  will 
not  hold  together,  gradually  wears  away. 

T/ir  sins  of  i/oiith  in  the  groans  of  age  {v.  26). — Of  all  periods  of 
life  that  of  youth  is  the  most  solemn.  1.  Because  where  there  is 
not  godliness  there  is  the  greatest  reason  for  gravity  and  gloom 
of  spirit ;  2.  Where  this  godliness  is.  there  is  even  stronger  reason 
for  joy  in  age  than  in  youth.  Four  things  illustrate  this.  I. 
Youth  has  its  sins.    The  liability  to  which  arises  from — 1.  Want 
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a  Ps.  xixix.  10. 
Fasten  your  hold 
on  (  hrist.  Hav- 
in;2:  Uim,  thoajjh 
my  cros-i  were  as 
heavy  as  ten 
mountains  of 
iron,  when  He 
puttethllisBwoct 
shoul  ler  undor 
me  and 
cro.<53  is 
feather. 
6  Jeanex. 

he  protests 
his  great  un- 
worthiness 

a  Ps.  1. 1,  liixii' 
14, 


b  La.  IL  5. 

c  Is.  xlii.  S  ; 
xii.  20. 


It,    my 
bat    a 


Ma. 


d  Dr.  Thomas. 

e  W.  W.  Wythe. 

Sanctified    afflic- 
tions are  like  bo 
many    artiUcers, 
working     on      a 
tpious    man's 
)  crown,   to  make 
'  it    morn    bright 
\  and  massive. 

/Dr.  Thonuu. 

"Godistoopreat 
to  be  witheioud, 
too  just  to  do 
wrong,  too  good 
to  delight  in  any 
m  a  n's  misery. 
We  ought,  there- 
fore, quietly  to 
submit  to  His  dis- 
pensations as  tha 
Tery  best.'' — 
Bishop  Wt/son. 

g  Roberts. 

he  is 

haunted  by 
the  sins  of 
his  past  life 

a  Ps.  xxxix. 
Ho.  V.  12. 


11; 


V.  26.  Dr.  n.  WU- 
kin  son.  W.  1  ;  Dr. 
U  Jennings^  25 ; 
lh\  J.  Guye.  i. ; 
Bi:  H.ird.  vi.  3:»3; 
/>/•.  J.  Pfldie.  459 ; 
C.  0.  Pratt,  81. 

r2G.  '"Ah!  tha 
things  that  man 
has    writta* 
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Pgai'iRt  me  to 
th"  iuil;,'0.  ;ue  all 
t,;s-:.i/i,'.  all  flit- 
ter.' •  Oil !  that 
is  a  bitter,  bitter 
fault.'  '  Who  will 
niakf"  thi^  I'it'pr- 
iii'ss  sw>»et?  " — 
/.'oV/<.<. 

A  Dr.  nomas. 

'  Who  is  there 
tt'a  hath  a  sc- 
riiius  reverence 
of  God.  wiih  any 
due  appri^hen- 
hionso  r  ri's  holi- 
ness and  a  clear 
conviction  o'"  the 
evil  iin  ure  of  sin, 
who  is  not  iililo 
to  C"ll  over  Piu;h 
fic  'n,'R  in  child- 
hoc  I.  which  mi 'Ht 
think  meet  to 
connive  at, 
wherein  they 
may  reineoiber 
that  perveisity 
whero>  r  they  are 
now  ashiimed?'' 
—  l)r.  O'len. 

e  Colendge. 

d  Roberts. 

'•TTabitual  evils 
chan^je  not  on  a 
Bud  (i  e  n,  1)U  t 
m  Liiy  davs  must 
pa-'s  and  many 
sorrows;  con- 
B  ious  r  m  rse 
and  anj^uish  must 
be  felt,  to  curb 
desire,  to  brenk 
the  stubborn  will, 
and  work  a 
pf^'-ond  nature  in 
the  s>'Ul,  ere  vir- 
tue can  resume 
the  place  she 
lost." — Rowfi. 

"  This  law  s  the 
mau'istrate  of  a 
man's  life.  It  is 
not  the  pilot  di- 
reC'in;;  the  ves- 
^e\:  it  is  tho 
V  t;  H  8  e  1  a  b  a  n- 
dmed  to  the 
force  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  infl  1- 
erree  o  the  tides 
and  the  c.ontr  1 
of  the  winds." — 
Jose/ih  JofuisoH' 


of  knowledge  :  2.  The  force  of  passions  ;  3.  Susceptibility  to  in- 
fluence. II.  The  sins  of  youth  descend  to  ag-e.  This  is  secured 
by — 1.  The  law  of  retribution  ;  2.  The  law  of  habit ;  3.  The  law 
of  memory.  III.  Their  existence  in  age  is  a  bitter  thing"— 1.  To 
the  body  ;  2.  To  the  soul,  intellect,  heart,  conscience.  IV.  They 
are  a  bitter  thing  in  old  age,  even  where  the  sufferer  is  a  holy 
man.     Learn  the  importance  of  beginning  religion  in  youth.*' 

Tnflin'nce  of  past  hahlts  (v.  26). — Late  observations  have  shown, 
that  under  many  circumstances  the  magnetic  needle,  even  after 
the  disturbing  influence  has  been  removed,  will  continue  waver- 
ing, and  require  many  days  before  it  points  aright,  and  remains 
steady  to  the  pole.  So  is  it  ordinarily  with  the  soul,  after  it  has 
begun  to  force  itself  from  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  world.'— tStocJis  (v.  27). — The  punishment  of  the  stocks  has 
been  common  in  the  East  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  as  is 
seen  in  all  their  records.  But  whether  the  stocks  were  formerly 
like  clogs,  or  as  those  of  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Those  now  in  use  differ  from  those  in  England,  as  the  unfor- 
tunate culprit  has  to  lie  with  his  back  on  the  ground,  having  his 
feet  fast  in  one  pair,  and  his  hands  in  another.  Thus,  all  he  can 
do  is  to  writhe  his  body  ;  his  arms  and  legs  being  so  fast,  that  he 
cannot  possibly  move  them.  A  man  placed  in  great  difficulty, 
says,  "  Alas !  I  am  now  in  the  stocks."  "  I  have  put  my  boy  in 
the  tnlitngu,'''  i.e.  stocks  ;  which  means  he  is  confined,  or  sent  to 
school.  To  a  young  man  of  roving  habits,  it  is  said,  "  You  must 
have  your  feet  in  the  stocks,"  i.e.  get  married.  •'  Alas  !  alas  1  I 
am  now  in  the  stocks ;  the  guards  are  around  my  path,  and  a  seal  is 
put  upon  my  feet."f^ — Habits  are  habitual  aets. — As  habits  belong- 
ing to  the  body  are  produced  by  external  acts,  so  habits  of  the  mind 
are  produced  by  the  exertion  of  inward  practical  principles  -  that 
is  by  carrying  them  into  act,  or  acting  upon  them,  the  principles 
of  obedience,  of  veracity,  justice,  and  charity.  .  .  .  Resolutions  to 
do  well  are  properly  acts.  .  .  .  All  these,  therefore,  may  and  will 
contribute  towards  forming  good  habits.  But  going  over  the 
theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking  well,  and  drawing  fine 
pictures  of  it,  this  is  so  far  from  necessarily  or  certainly  conduc- 
ing to  form  a  habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  himself,  that 
it  may  harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  course,  and  render  it 
gradually  more  insensible — that  is,  form  a  habit  of  insensibility 
to  all  moral  considerations.  For,  from  our  very  faculty  of  habits, 
passive  impressions  by  being  repeated  grow  weaker.  Thoughts, 
by  often  passing  through  the  mind,  are  felt  less  sensibly  :  being 
accustomed  to  danger  begets  intrepidity — that  is,  lessens  fear  ; 
to  distress  lessens  the  passion  of  pity  ;  to  instances  of  others' 
mortality,  lessens  the  sensible  apprehension  of  our  own.  And 
from  these  two  observations  toivether,  that  practical  habits  are 
formed  and  strengthened  by  repeated  acts,  and  that  passive  im- 
pressions grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us,  it  must  follow, 
that  active  habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and  strengthening, 
by  a  course  of  acting  upon  such  and  such  motives  and  excite- 
ments, while  these  motives  and  excitements  themselves  are,  by 
proportionable  degrees,  growing  less  sensible— that  is,  are  con- 
tinually less  and  less  sensibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  habits 
strengthen.  •  •  •  Active  habits  are  to  be  formed  by  exercise.* 
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CHAPTER  TEE  FOURTEENTH, 

1  3.  (1)  man  .  .  days,  true  of  the  longest  life,  and  . . 
trcuble,*'  i.e.  his  short  life  is  full  of  trouble.  (2)  cometh  .  . 
flower,  beautiful  and  full  of  promise,  and  .  .  down,  by  the 
ills  of  life,  or  by  death  ;  as  a  flower  by  the  wind,  fleeth.  .  . 
shaaow,*'  swift,  noiseless,  and  .  .  not,  leaves  no  trace.  (3) 
do&«  ,  .  one,*'  as  man,  so  weak  and  worthless,  and  .  .  thee, 
th}^  inferior  in  all  things. 

T/\&  frayiUty  of  human  life. — I.  The  important  ideas  suggested 
by  the  text.  Life  is  — 1.  Flattering  in  its  commencement  ;  2. 
Disastrous  in  its  continuance  ;  3.  Contracted  in  its  span  ;  4. 
Incessant  in  its  course  ;  5.  Eventful  in  its  issue.  II.  Improve 
them  by  practical  inferences.  It  is  the  duty  of  wisdom  and  piety 
— 1.  To  enrich  the  juvenile  mind  with  religious  instruction  ;  2. 
To  improve  the  dispensations  of  Providence  :  3.  To  be  diligent  ; 
4.  xv  maintain  a  noble  detachment  from  the  world  ;  5.  To  live 
in  a  constant  readiness  for  your  change.  Aj^ply — (1)  To  the 
young  ;  (2)  To  those  who  have  escaped  the  dangers  of  infancy  ; 
(3)  To  the  aged. 

Afan  projwses,  God  dt.'ijioiies. — The  vrild  fellow  in  Petronius  that 
escaped  upon  a  broken  table  from  the  furies  of  a  shipwreck,  as 
he  was  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  a  man 
rolled  upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  ballasted  with  sand  in  the 
folds  of  his  garments,  and  carried  by  his  civil  enemy  the  sea 
towards  the  shore  to  find  a  grave  :  and  it  cast  him  into  some  sad 
thoughts  that  peradventure  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of  the 
continent,  safe  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the  good  man's 
return  ;  or  it  may  be  his  son  knows  nothing  of  the  tempest ;  or 
his  father  thinks  of  that  affectionate  kiss  which  still  is  warm  upon 
the  good  old  man's  cheek  ever  since  he  took  a  kind  farewell,  and 
he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall  be  when  his 
beloved  boy  returns  into  the  circle  of  his  father's  arms.  These 
are  the  thoughts  of  mortals,  this  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their 
designs  :  a  dark  night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a 
broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rough  wind,  dashed  in  pieces  the 
fortune  of  a  whole  family,  and  they  that  shall  weep  loudest  for 
the  accident,  are  not  yet  entered  into  the  storm,  and  yet  have 
suffered  shipwreck.  Then  looking  upon  the  carcase  he  knew  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who  the  day  before 
oast  \x\)  the  accounts  of  his  patrimony  and  his  trade,  and  named 
the  day  when  he  thought  to  be  at  home.  See  how  the  man  swims 
who  was  so  angry  two  days  since  ;  his  passions  are  becalmed  by  the 
storm,  his  accounts  cast  up.  his  cares  at  an  end,  his  voyage  done, 
and  his  gains  are  the  strange  events  of  death  :  which,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive,  seldom  trouble  them- 
selves concerning  the  interest  of  the  dcad.'^ 

4 — 6.  (4)  who  .  .  unclean  ?"  a  proverb  :  recognising  the  fact 
of  original  sin.  (5)  seeing  .  .  determined,*  as  they  are  fixed 
he  cannot  pass  the  bounds  of  his  allotted  time.  (<>)  accomplish, 
fill  up  the  little  time  that  is  given  to  him.  hireling,  who  works 
no  Ioniser  than  the  appointed  time. 

OUatwr^  {i'.~~>).—l.'Qo^y.  II.  Culture.  III.  Character. 
IV.  Races.     V.  Destiny.     VI.  Life.c 


B.C.  cir.  1620. 

the  life 
of  man  is 
brief  and 
sorrowful 

a  Ecc.  ii.  23. 

b  1  Ch.  iiix.  16. 

c  Ps.  ciliii.  2. 

V.  \.  Dr.  J.  Ed. 
wards  Throl.  iii. 
450:  G.  J.  ZolH- 
koffer,  ii.  571; 
Dr.  S.  Johnson,  ii. 
19. 

•P.  1,  2,  L.Sitma, 

ii.  53;    /.  Adums, 

•29fi;       W.    Adey, 

Hi;  J.  Grose,  vi. 

141;     G.     Go/die, 

1 4.5 ;    /.    Yonqe,   ii. 

(241;  F.  E.  Paget, 

I  141 :    /.    Catcood, 

i.  190, 

V.  2.  T.  Dorriiu^ 
ton,  i.  192. 

vv.  3.  4.  /.  Seed, 
ii.  331. 

Afflictions  •/  th4 
good.  —  Joseph 
(Ge.  xxxix.  2(» — 
23  ;  P.s.  ciii.  17— 
19).  Moses  (He. 
xi.  23).  Eli  (I 
Sa.  iii.  IS)  Neh. 
(i.  4).  Job  (i.  20 
—22).  David  (2 
Sa.  xii  15 — 23). 
Paul  (Ac.  XX.  22 
—24.  xxi.  13). 
Apostles  (1  Co, 
iv.  13;  2  Co.  vi. 
4—10). 

Ore  thing  ac- 
quired with  pain 
is  better  than  a 
hundred  ac- 
quired  with 
ease. 

d  Jeremy  Taylor. 


the  leng-th 
of  life  is 
fixed  by  Go(1 

a  Jc.  xiii.  23;  La. 
1.35. 


b  Ac.     xvii, 
Lu.  xii.  20. 

t  W.  W.  Wyth4. 
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B.C.  dr.  1520. 

r  4.  A.  fiiirgesf, 
<'ii>i.  Sin.  i.  48; 
J.C.h'iiow'cs,  105; 
J.  C.  Lloyd,  1  i)3. 

"The  foUowiDy 
are  commori  saj'- 
ings:  — •  Whocan 
turn  a  black  crow 
iu  to  a  wlii  to 
crane?'  '  Who 
can  make  the 
bitter  fruit 
B\ve-t?'  '  Who 
can  make 
straight  the  tail 
of  the  dog?'  'If 
you  give  the 
serpent  sweet 
ttiiiigs,  will  liis 
J)'. is  n depart?'" 
—  Robfits. 

d  T  Fulltr. 


comparison 
of  the  end 
of  a  tree  and 
of  a  man 

a  Ji).  xii.  24;  1 
Co.  XV.  36. 

*Lu.  xvi.22,  23. 

c  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

d  Ad  Clerum. 

V.  10.  T.  Beisham. 
i.  4:;9:  J  Sti/les. 
i.  17    ;  H.Qaunt- 

iett,  i.  l:Jo. 

V.  7.  •'  Trees  hero 
appear  to  be 
more  tenacious 
of  life  ttian  in 
England.  Those 
trees,  also,  whi'h 
have  actually 
been  cut  down, 
after  a  few 
showers  soon 
bogiii  to  Bcud 
forth  the  'tender 
branch.'  The 
plantain-tree, 
after  it  Las  borne 
fruit  once,  is  cut 
down;  but  from 
its  root.s  another 
springs  up, 
which,  in  Us 
turn,  also  gives 
fruit,  and  i3  then 
cut  down.  to 
make  way  for 
another.  Thus, 
in  reference  to 
this  tree,  it  m  y 
1)6  truly  said. 
Cut  it  down, 
but      the    tender 


The  hills  of  morfnUfy. — In  the  most  healthful  times,  tvro 
hundred  and  upwards  was  the  constant  weekly  tribute  paid  to 
mortality  in  London.  A  large  bill,  but  it  must  be  discharged. 
Can  one  city  spend  according  to  this  weekly  rate  and  not  be 
bankrupt  of  })eople  ?  At  leastwise,  must  not  my  shot  be  c.O " 
for  to  make  up  this  reckoning  ?  When  only  seven  young  vcar 
and  those  chosen  by  lot,  were  but  yearly  taken  out  of  Athens  *" 
be  devoured  by  the  monster  Minotaur,  the  whole  city  was  ir  a 
constant  fright,  children  for  themselves,  and  parents  for  thf  r 
children.  Yea,  their  escaping  of  the  first  was  but  an  introductic^ 
to  the  next  year's  lottery.  Were  the  dwellers  and  lodgers  Id 
London  weekly  to  cast  lots  who  should  make  up  this  two  hundrec*. 
how  would  every  one  be  affrighted  !  Now  none  regard  it.  Y\^ 
security  concludes  the  aforesaid  number  will  amount  of  infant? 
and  old  folk.  Few  men  of  the  middle  age,  and  amongst  them 
surely  not  myself.  But  oh  1  is  not  this  putting  the  evil  day  fa* 
from  me,  the  ready  way  to  bring  it  the  nearest  to  me  1  The  lot 
is  weekly  drawn  (though  not  by  me)  for  me,  I  am,  therefore , 
concerned  seriously  to  provide,  lest  that  death's  prize  prove  id;v 
blank.'^ 

7—10.  (7)  hope  . .  tree,«  but  not  of  man.      (8)  though  . 
earth,  etc.,  and  seem  to  have  perished.     (9)  scent,  lit.  breafcA 
exhalation,  bud,  germinate.  (10)  but. .  away,*  perishes,  mai* 
.  .  ghost,  expires,  dies. 

Bcaih. — "  Where  is  he  " — I.  As  to  any  opportunity  of  serving- 
God  1  II.  As  to  any  means  of  benefiting  his  own  soul  ?  III.  As 
to  any  hope  of  carrying  into  effect  his  purposes  and  resolutions  I 
IV.  As  to  any  possibility  of  preparing  for  his  eternal  state  ?  Let 
me  then  ask  -1.  If  the  time  were  come  for  us  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  where  should  we  be  1  2.  As  the  time  for  your  giving  up  the 
ghost  will  shortly  come,  where  should  you  now  be  ?<^ — The  death 
of  man. — I.  On  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  good  man,  then 
— 1.  He  is  where  he  has  long  desired  to  be  ;  2.  Where  he  was 
l>repared  to  be  ;  3,  Where  he  will  for  ever  remain.  II.  On  the 
supposition  that  he  was  a  bad  man — 1.  He  is  where  he  never 
di.^ired  to  be  ;  2.  Where  he  was  prepared  to  be  ;  3.  Where  he  can 
never  wish  to  remain.*^ 

The  scent  (f  water. — The  word  translated  "  scent  "  might,  with 
more  aptitude  for  the  present  occasion,  be  rendered  steam,  or 
vapour  ;  that  is  moisture  combined  with  a  certain  portion  of 
heat.  Nor  is  there  any  abuse  of  language  in  calling  the  exhala- 
tion which  arises  from  a  river  at  noon,  and  the  odorous  effluvium 
which  is  thrown  from  a  plant  into  the  air,  by  the  same  name  ; 
for  in  many  cases  a  degree  of  moisture  is  mixed  with  the  scented 
particles.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  many  flowers  smell 
most  in  the  evening,  and  others  only  during  those  hours.  We 
should  not  be  far  from  the  truth  in  saying  that  the  little 
fragrant  atoms  are  conveyed  to  the  senses  as  "they  float  upon 
the  wings  of  an  invisible  steam  or  vapour.  The  watery  aliment 
which  plants  ab.-orb  in  the  shape  of  vapour  is  shown  by  many 
observations  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  well-being  ; 
gardeners,  avvare  of  this  fact,  keep  not  only  the  foliage,  but  the 
floors  of  their  stoves  and  hot-houses  constantly  moist.  In  hot 
countries,  travellers  often  obsei-ve  the  most  succulent  plants 
thriving  witli  every  apparent  comfort  upon  the  most  arid  and 
sunburnt  soil.     In   the   paa'ched  desert  of    Airica,    whwe    the 
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quantity  of  rain  in  a  century  scarcely  rises  to  the  hei<j:ht  of  an 
inch,  the  most  juicy  vegetables  are  often  found  growing-  to  an 
astonishing  height.  This  scent  of  water,  as  our  version  lias  it,  is 
constantly  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  thus  everywhere 
ready  to  allay  the  thirst  of  the  weary  plants  ;  and  which,  whether  it 
be  condensed  into  showers  and  dew,  or  whether  it  glides  unseen 
in  the  form  of  transparent  vr.p)ur,  ministers  without  partiality 
to  the  wants  of  the  meanest  plant  that  buds  in  the  desert,  and 
the  cedar  that  rears  its  stately  crow^n  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 
To  enable  the  leaves  thus  to  drink  up  the  "  scent  of  water,"  their 
surfaces  are  covered  with  a  countless  number  of  minute  slits. 
which  offer  a  free  ]  a^sage  into  the  cellular  substance.  Through 
these  apertures  the  ^ubtle  tide  of  vapour  ebbs  and  flows  according 
as  the  plant  is  in  neei,  or  has  a  superabundance,  of  moisture.* 

11,  12.  (11)  as  .  .  fail,  by  evaporation,  sea,  or  large  body 
of  water,  as  lake  or  river."  flood,  river.  (12)  so  .  .  down,  in 
the  grave,  and  .  .  not,  to  his  former  state,  till .  .  more,*  i.e. 
never.' 

T/ie  resurrection  of  the  body. — I.  The  body  of  the  resurrection 
will  be  as  strictly  identical  with  the  body  of  death,  as  the  body 
of  death  is  with  the  body  of  birth.  II.  Each  soul  will  have  an 
indubitable  intuitive  consciousness  that  its  new  body  is  id*,  ntical 
with  the  old.  III.  Each  friend  will  recognise  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  soul  in  the  perfectly  transparent  expression 
of  the  new  body.'' 

Till  the  heavciis  are  no  vxore. — "  Man."  says  the  inspired  writer, 
"riseth  not  till  the  heavens  be  no  more  :"  at  the  grand  con- 
summation of  all  things,  when  the  present  aerial  heavens 
disappear,  he  shall  be  reunited  to  the  body  in  which  he  once 
dwelt,  in  anticipation  of  the  fuller  announcement  of  this  in  the 
Gospel  age.  It  is  obvious  that  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel  by  great  stones  from  heaven,  recorded  in  Joshua  x.  11,  was 
by  their  descent  from  the  atmosphere  above,  not  from  heaven 
proper.  So  also  came  the  "  fire  from  heaven  "  spoken  of  in  divers 
passages.  This  "  heaven "  was  spanned  by  the  hand  of  God 
(I.sa.  xlviii.  13).  its  "  pillars "  tremble  at  His  reproof  (Job 
xxvi.  11),  yet  His  glory  rises  above  and  far  excels  these  His 
works,  marvellous  as  they  are  (Psa.  ix.  1 ). 

Doubt  of  the  resurrection  I'emoved. — I  am  about  to  relate  to  you 
one  of  the  strong  emotions  of  my  life.  I  found  myself  in  the 
crypt  of  a  church  at  Palermo.  My  friends  and  I  had  gone  down 
into  it  without  exactly  knowing  where  we  went,  and  walked 
with  more  of  surprise  than  terror  between  a  double  line  of 
skeletons.  And  yet  the  spectacle  was  ghastly  enough.  Those 
perpendicular  dead  bodies,  dressed  in  brown  garments  that  hung 
loosely  around  their  bony  limbs,  with  crossed  hands,  holding 
some  sort  of  shield,  with  their  names  written  on  it.  had  fallen 
into  dislocated  attitudes,  even  more  grotesque  than  horrible. 
The  portals  of  our  Gothic  church  cathedrals  have  no  representa- 
tions that  equal  this.  And  yet  we  were  not  conscious  of  any 
terror.  Death  presented  us,  indeed,  with  his  material  aspect,  his 
sad.  repulsive  aspect,  but  the  likeness  of  humanity  was  still 
there.  With  one  word,  we  felt  God  could  call  those  dry  bones  to 
life  again.  The  next  chamber  had  a  more  appalling  spectacle  in 
reserve.  All  alonar  the  walla — as  in  the  cabin  of  .'^ome  great 
ahip — were  ranged  berths  of  equal  lengths,  and  on  these,  dressed 
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branch  thereof 
will  not  cease.' " 
—  Roberts. 
"I  in  i  j< h t  say 
much  of  thecoin- 
nio  iiiifs  Death 
can  se  1  a  man  ; 
but,  briefly, 
Death  is  a  friend 
of  our.s  ;  ani  he 
that  is  not  ready 
to  entertain  him 
is  n<t  at  home."- 
Lord  Hacon. 
e  Vi3i((yr. 


life  com- 
pared with 
failing' 
waters 

(t  yUe.  Is.  six.  6; 
Enp/tnites,  Is. 
xxvii.  1.  Seealao 
2  K.  XXV. 

b  Is.  li.  6 ;  2  Pe. 
rii.7— 10;  Is.  Ixv. 
17  ;  Be.  xx.  11; 
Jo.  xi  -^5;  1  Th. 
iv.  14—16. 

c  "  Job's  idea  of 
ft  future  .st:ite  not 
to  be  gathered 
from  this  text." 
— tames. 

d  A.  A.  Hodge. 

"  We  shall  have 
bodies  after  the 
resurrection,  for 
'  all  that  are  in 
their  graves 
shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and 
shall  come  forth, 
they  that  have 
(lone  good  uuto 
the  resurrection 
of  life,  and  they 
that  have  done 
evil  uiito  the 
resurrection  of 
damnatiun.'  Our 
bodies  will,  of 
course,  be  of  a 
less  spirituat  na- 
ture than  the 
s  )ul,  otherwise 
two  Houls  will  be 
conjoined  in  one 
person.  We  na- 
turally suppose 
that  the  object 
of  the  body  will 
he  to  release  the 
soul  to  an  ex- 
ternal world;  M 
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glass,  in  the  tele- 
scope, ibiough  a 
gtcsser  object 
than  the  eye, 
h 'Ips  vision,  so 
the  body  will  aid 
tlie  soul  here- 
after, as  here." 
This  we  all  ad- 
mit."— N.  Adams. 
It  is  said  of 
Cleo'nbi'utus,  a 
h  athcu,  that, 
aftar  reading 
the  discourses 
of  Plato  upon 
the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  he 
cast  himself 
headlong  from  a 
hi^h  ru' k,  and 
brake  his  neck, 
that  he  mi;<ht 
enter  upon  that 
i  m  m  o  r  tal  ity 
which  he  loved, 
and  believed 
would  follow 
aftor  death. 
e  Mud.  de  Gas- 
pur  in. 

death 
a  great 
change 
a  "Job   has   no 
Lope    on    earth; 
h«  longs  for  the 
grave,      as     the 
^•Hte  to  a  resur- 
rection   in    ano- 
ther    world."  — 
tip.  Wordsirorth. 
Burnes  thinks  the 
word    here    ren- 
dered    grave 
sh  luld  be  taken 
to  mean  ibei)lace 
of    departed 
spirits. 

b  Ac.     xxvi.    8; 
Ez.    xxxvii.    3— 
1(1;  Jo.  V.  28,  29; 
E-.  XX.  12,  13. 
c  La.  iii.   25,  2G  ; 
Ja.  V.  7,  8. 
d  C.  bimeon. 
V.  11.  Or.  J.  Lang- 
hoitte,  i.  liu). 
vv.    I.S— I.X      Dr. 
Wutts.  vii.  227. 
r.  14.  Abp.Sundus, 
Ifil.  4i".3;  n.  Meij- 
gotc.  277;  ./.  licyse, 
i.   :;i'  ;    A'p.  ttcP' 
lirlije.     vii.     2' 6; 
W.    S/iort'V.    177; 
T  What  an  >  :<>!.'■>; 
\V.  Allelic  fi4;  Dr. 
Vubdetiy  429;   Bp. 


in  gorgeous  attire,  hands  gloved,  lay  corpses  of  women,  with  dis- 
coloured faces,  empty  eye-sockets,  sunken  features,  hollow  mouths, 
and  wreaths  of  roses  upon  their  heads.  There  were  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  them,  in  all  the  pomp  of  their  court  dresses, 
and  a  nauseating  smell,  the  cold,  faint  smell  of  death,  rose  from 
the  vaults  where  the  bodies  were  drying.  In  the  presence  of 
these  faces,  with  their  beauty  so  inexorably  destroyed,  of  this 
ghastly  satire  on  worldly  vanities,  I  felt  my  blood  congeal. 
But  when  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  lit  by  our  guide's  torch,  a 
well  yawned  before  us,  and  he  lowered  the  red  and  smoking 
light  he  held  to  show  it  better ;  when  I  saw  that  nameless 
detritus,  damp,  pestilential,  which  overflowed  the  well's  mouth, 
and  when  our  guide  said,  "  This  ig  the  dust  of  those  yonder  ; 
j  when  they  have  lain  their  time,  we  throw  them  in  here,"  I 
i  remained  almost  lifeless  with  horror.  With  my  hand  half 
j  plunged  in  those  ashes,  looking  at  what  they  had  left  on  my 
fingers,  a  despairing  doubt  flashed  blightingly  across  my  soul. 
As  I  fled  in  haste  from  that  fatal  crypt,  and  mounted  with 
unsteady  step  the  stair  that  led  us  back  into  the  nave,  just  where 
the  daylight  began  to  appear,  I  suddenly  saw  four  letters  carved 
on  the  wall,  I. N.R.I.  Then  a  voice  resounded  very  near, 
"  Believest  thou  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  of  the  Jews,  yea  verily.  Thou  wilt  do  it !  From  that  day 
I  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.' 

13,  14.  (13)  O  . .  grave,«  see  on  iii.  11.  keep . .  secret,  watch 
over  my  dust,  until  .  .  past,  wh.  now  rages  like  a  tempest. 
that  .  .  time,  for  my  restoration.  (14)  if  .  .  again,*  Job 
begins  now  to  think  that  there  is  another  life,  days  .  .  time, 
warfare,'  hard  service,  till  .  .  com.e,  of  the  precise  nature  of 
wh.  change  he  is  ignorant. 

The,  change  that  takes  place  at  death. — I.  What  is  that  change 
that  awaits  us  all  ?   It  is — 1.  Great ;  2.  Momentous ;  3,  Permanent. 

II.  Let  us  consider  our  duty  in  reference  to  it.  To  wait  in  a  state 
of — 1.  Patient  expectation  ;  2.  Of  diligent  preparation.  Let  the 
subject  teach  us — (1)  The  folly  of  ambition  ;  (2)  The  wisdom  of 
true  piety.*^ — The  great  change. — I.  Man's  time  in  this  world  ia 
an  appointed  time.  1.  Concerning  this  time,  it  is  continually 
passing,  a  time  of  sojourning,  the  accepted  time ;  2.  By  whom 
man's  time  is  appointed  :  it  is  in  the  hand  and  power  of  none  but 
God ;  3.  To  what  end  it  is  appointed  :  for  seeking,  for  making 
peace,  for  conversion  and  healing,  to  render  final  impenitence 
inexcusable.  II.  A  change  will  come  and  put  an  end  to  this 
time.     1.    In   what  respects   death   may    be   called   a   change ; 

2.  That  death  will  certainly  come  ;  3.  That  time  comes  to  an  end 
when  death  comes.  III.  To  be  waiting  for  this  change  is  the 
practice  of  the  saints,  and  should  be  the  wisdom  of  all.  -  Nathaniel 

Vincent. —  }\'aiting  for  death.— 1.  Death  is  a  change — 1.  Of 
place  ;  2.  Of  condition  ;  3.  Of  opinions ;  4.  Of  company.  II. 
IIow  we  should  wait  for  it.   With — 1.  Patience  ;  2.  Hopefulness  , 

3.  Readiness.— TT.  W.  Wht/te.—  The  last  change. — I.  It  nn'oht 
have  been  an  unwelcome  change.     II.  It  will  be  a  great  change. 

III.  It  may  be  a  sudden  change.  IV.  It  is  likely  to  be  an 
unattended  change.     V.  It  must  be  a  final  change. 

The  .^oiil ;  its  exi.ttence  apart  from  the  hodij. — We  once  heard  a 
mini,  ter  trying  to  teach  some  children  that  the  soul  would  live 
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after  they  were  all  dead.     They  listened,  bat  evidently  did  not 
understand.     He  was  too  abstract.     Snatching-  his  watch  from 
his  pocket,  he  said,  "James,  what  is  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  .' "' 
"  A  watch,  sir !  "     "A  little  clock  !  "  says  another.     "  Do  you  sec 
it  ?  "    "  Yes,  sir."    How  do  you  know  it  is  a  watch  ? "    '•  Because 
it  ticks,  sir."     "  Very  well,  can  any  of  you  hear  it  tick  ?    All  of 
you   listen  now."     After  a  pause,  "  Yes,  sir,   we  hear  it."     He 
then  took  off  the  case,  and  held  the  case  in  one  hand  and  the 
watch  in  the  other.     *'  Now,  children,  which  is  the  watch  /  you 
Bee  there  are  two  which  look  like  watches."     "  The  little  one  in 
your  rig-ht  hand,  sir,"     "  Very  well,  ag-ain,     Now  I  will  take  the 
case,  and  put  it  away  down  here  in  my  hat.     Now,  let  us  see  if 
you  can  hear  the  watch  ticking?"     "Yes,  sir,  we  hear  itl" 
exclaimed  several  voices,     "  Well,  the  watch  can  tick,  and  go, 
and  keej)  time,  you  see,  when  the  case  is  taken  off,  and  put  in 
my  hat.     The  watch  goes  just  as  well.      So  it  is  with  you, 
children.     Your  body  is  nothing  but  the  case— the  body  may  be 
taken  off  and  buried  in  the  ground,  but  the  soul  will  live  and 
think,  just  as  this  watch  will  go,  as  you  see,  when  the  case  is 
taken  off."« — Rcasom against tJw  resiirrect'wn. — Fii>t  it  is  alleged 
that  the  resurrection  of  bodies  resolved  to  dust  and  ashes  is  against 
common  sense  and  reason.     Ans. — It  is  above  reason,  but  not 
against  reason.     For  impotent  and  miserable  man,  as  experience 
showeth,  can,  by  art,  even  of  ashes  make  the  curious  workmanship 
of  glass  ;  why  then  may  we  not  in  reason  think,  that  the  omni- 
potent and  everlasting  God  is  able  to  raise  mens  bodies  out  of 
the  dust  ?     Secondly,  it  is  said  that  men's  bodies  being  dead  are 
turned  into  dust,  and  so  are  mingled  with  the  bodies  of  beasts 
and  other  creatures,  and  one  man's  body  with  another,  and  that 
by  reason  of  this  confusion  men  cannot  possibly  rise  with  their 
own  bodies.     Ans. — Howsoever  this  is  imiwssible  with  men.  yet 
it  is  possible  with  God.     For  He  that  in  tbo  beginning  was  able 
to  create  all  things  of  nothing,  is  much  more  able  to  make  every 
man's  body   at  the  resurrection  of  his  own  matter,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  dust  of  men's  bodies  from  the  dust  of  beasts  ;  and 
the  dust  of  one  man's  body  from  another.     The  goldsmith  by  his 
art  can  sunder  divers  metals  one  from  another,  and  some  men 
out  of  one  metal  can  draw  another,  why  then  should  we  think  it 
impossible  for  the  Almighty  to  do  the  like  I     It  may  be  further 
objected  thus  :  a  man  is  eaten  by  a  wolf,  the  wolf  is  eaten  by  a 
lion,  the  lion  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
eaten  again  by  men  ;  again,  one  man  is  eaten  of  another  as  it  is 
usual  among  cannibals.     Now,  the  body  of  that  man  which  is 
turned  into   so   many  substances,   especially  into   the   body  of 
another  man,  cannot  rise  again  ;  and  if  the  one  doth,  the  other 
doth  not.     Ans. — This  reason  is  but  a  cavil  of  mans  brain  ;  for 
we  must  not  think  that  whatsoever  entereth  into  the  body,  and 
is  turned   into   the    substance    thereof,    must  rise   again,   and 
become  a  part  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection  ;  but  every  man 
shall  then  have  so  much  substance  of  his  own  as  shall  make  his 
bo<ly  to  be  entire  .ind  perfect ;  though  another  man's  flesh  once 
eaten  be  no  part  thereof.     Again,  it  is  urged  that  because  flesh 
and  blood  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  therefore  the 
bodies  of  men  shall  not  rise  again.     Ans. — By  flesh  and  blood  it  i 
is  not  meant  the  bodies  of  men  simply,  but  the  bodies  of  men  as  j 
they  are  in  weakness,  without  glory,  subject  to  corruption.     For , 

p2 
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Ravensrro/t,       IL 
'j!>i  ;   J.  i'.   Oaf/o- 
way,  '271 ;   G.  Ma- 
tluw.    i.    313;    /. 
Oarnoiis,    i.    v33; 
T.  F.  IHhden,  \lh. 
Mr.     Kuf'Oj'.     (>f 
Portsea,  who  for 
many  year-;  was 
a    cousisteiit 
momber    of    the 
church,    then 
under    the    ptis- 
toral  c^re  of  the 
Rev.   Mr.    Dunn, 
having     at     his 
usual    time     re- 
tired   to    his 
chamber  for  pri- 
vate      devotion, 
was  found  dead 
J  on  his  knees. 
\tDr.J.  Todd. 
I  "  There    is     no- 
thing       strictly 
I  immortal        but 
j  i  in  in  o  r  t  a  1  i  t  y. 
Whatever     hath 
no   beg  inn  in g 
! may  beconfldeut 
i  of  no  end — which 
I  is  the  peculiarity 
j  of  that  necessary 
I  essence  that  can- 
I  not     destroy    it- 
self —  and    the 
hi^'hest  strain  of 
omnipotency.   to 
be  so  po >veriul]y 
consLituted       as 
not      to     suffer 
even    from    the 
power  of   itself: 
all  others  have  a 
dependent • cing, 
and    within    the 
reach  of  destruc- 
tion." —  Sir    T. 
brotcne. 

"  Bonaparte  waa 
visiting  the  pic- 
ture gallory  of 
Soult  with  Dd- 
non,  and  was 
struck  with  one 
of  Eaffaelle's 
pictures,  which 
Dtiucu  compli- 
mented with  -he 
term  '  iiutnortal.' 
'  Jiow  ling  may 
it  last  V  asked 
Bon  a  p  a  r  t  e. 
'Wei',  t^o  lie  four 
or  five  hantlred 
years  loufzcr,' 
said  D  e  u  <j  a. 
'  Belle  inimurtft- 
lite! '  said  Fiona, 
parte,     diBd&ixk* 
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Lady 


fully." 
Alorgiin. 
f  W.  Ferkins 


our  steps 
numbered, 
and  sin 
watched 

a  Ps.  cxxxviil.  8; 
Phi.  i.  6. 

6  Ps.  cxxxix.  1  — 
3;  Je.  xvi.  17; 
Pr.  V.  21. 


e    Ewald, 
mann. 


Dill- 


V.  15.  T.  Chemi- 
nais.  i.  1 75. 

"  The  path  of 
BOiTo>v,  and  that 
path  alone,  leads 
to  the  land 
where  sorrow  is 
unknown;  no 
traveller  evei 
reached  that 
blest  abode,  who 
fouud  not  thorns 
and  ttrier.s  in  his 
Toa.d.''—Cowper. 

d  Chapman. 

transgres- 
sions sealed 

a  Ho.  xiii.  12; 
De.  xxxii.  33— aS. 

b  Eo.  vi.  14. 

e  U.  li.  Thomas. 

d  Dr.  Thomas. 

9.  19.  "  Is  a  man 
found  fauh  wiih 
because  he 
makes  slow  pro- 
gress  in  bis 
undertaking,  he 
says,  'Never 
mind ;  the  water 
which  runs  so 
softly,  will,  in 
time,  wear  away 
the  Roues."  — 
Roberts. 

"Hope  is  like  the 
Bun,  which,  as 
wo  journey  to- 
wards it.  casts 
the  shadow  of 
our  burden  be- 
bin  1  u~'."  —  Sa- 
viih'  Smi  (s.LL.D. 

e  IJuniier, 


flesh  and  blockl  in  Scripture  sig-nifies  sometimes  the  original  sin 
ami  corruption  of  nature,  and  sometimes  man's  nature  subject  to 
miseries  and  infirmities,  or  the  body  in  coiTuption  before  it  be 
glorified,  and  so  it  must  be  understood  in  this  place.-^ 

16,  18,  (15)  thou  .  .  thee,*  faith  that  the  voice  of  the  living 
God  Avould  i)enetrate  the  region  of  the  dead,  thou  .  .  hands, 
tliongh  departed  fr.  this  life,  he  would  not  be  forgotten.  (IG) 
now  .  .  steps,*  the  present  diligent  oversight  a  pledge  of  the 
future,  dost  .  .  sin,  or,  ace.  to  some,''  "  wilt  thou  not  pass 
over  (and  forgive)  my  sin  ?  " 

God  sees  every  thing. — The  master  of  three  drunken  and  thievish 
slaves,  having  observed  a  great  cliange  in  their  conduct,  asked  its 
cause.  One  of  them  replied,  "  Massa,  God  Almighty  in  top  !  " 
(above).  He  was  answered.  "  Was  not  God  Almighty  in  top 
when  you  got  drunk,  and  robbed  me  '/  "  ''  Yes,  massa  ;  but  we 
not  know  then."  He  then  asked  them  how  they  came  to  know. 
They  answered,  "  Massa,  we  been  gone  a  chapel,  and  preacher 
tell  we  so  ;  and  now  we  'fraid  to  get  drunk,  and  rob,  like  fore 
time.  God  will  see,  and  He  will  be  angry  :  Him  see  ebery 
thing." 

Oiimiscience  of  God. 

Though  all  the  doors  are  sure,  and  all  our  servants 

As  sure  bound  with  their  sleep,  yet  there  is  One 

That  wakes  above,  whose  eye  no  sleep  can  bind. 

He  sees  through  doors,  and  darkness,  and  our  thoughts ; 

And  therefore,  as  we  should  avoid  with  fear, 

To  think  amiss  oiurselves  before  His  search, 

So  should  we  be  as  curious  to  shun 

All  cause,  that  others  think  not  ill  of  us.** 

17—19.  (17)  my  .  .  bag","  counted,  hoarded  up,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  diminution  or  loss  when  the  day  of  settlement  comes, 
sewest,  one  sewn  to  another,  (18)  mountain  .  .  nought, 
etc.,''  the  most  solid  of  earthly  things  are  movable,  why  should 
man  hope  to  be  exempt  fr.  the  law  of  change?  (19)  waters,  etc.y 
same  idea  is  here  illus.  by  small  things,  as  in  v.  18  by  great. 

GoiVs  perfect  remembrance  of  our  sins  and  our  sorrows.—^ 
To  be  taken  in  connection  with  Psa.  Ivi.  8. — This  fact  implies — 
I.  God's  intimate  acquaintance  with  us.  II.  God's  great  care  of 
us.'' — The  7vrar,  tear,  and  di.'^.solittion  of  the  world. — The  speaker 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  this  law  as  it  acted  in  the  two 
great  departments  of  life.  I.  The  mental.  II.  The  corpoieal. 
The  subject  teaches  the  unwisdom  of  worldliness,  and — III,  The 
value  of  Christianity.<* 

Scali-d  in  a  hag. — The  money  that  is  collected  together  in  the 
treasuries  of  Eastern  princes  is  told  un  in  certain  equal  sums, 
put  into  bags,  and  sealed. — ('har din.  — These  are  what  in  some 
parts  of  the  Levant  are  called  purses,  where  they  reckon  great 
expenses  by  so  many  purses.  The  money  collected  in  the  temple 
in  the  time  of  Joash,  for  its  reparation,  seems,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  been  told  up  in  bags  of  equal  value  to  each  other,  and 
probably  delivered  sealed  to  those  who  paid  the  workmen  (2  Kings 
xii.  10).  If  Job  alludes  to  this  custom.it  should  seem  that  he 
considered  his  offences  as  reckoned  by  God  to  be  very  numerous, 
as  well  as  not  suffered  to  be  lost  in  inattention,  since  they  ara 
only  considerable  sums  which  are  thus  kept.* 
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20—22.  (20)  thou,  the  God  of  nature,  and  all  power,  him, 
poor  weak  man.  passeth,  he  is  dissolved  away,  thou  .  . 
countenance,  by  disease  and  time  ;  all.  to  change  of  death, 
and  .  .  away,  fr.  presence  of  livinc^.  (21)  his  sons,  etc.," 
having  passed  away,  lie  is  unaffected  by  the  honours  or  disgraces 
of  his  posterity.  (22)  flesh  .  .  pain,''  while  he  lives  he  is  sure 
of  only  this  one  thing,     mourn,  over  his  pain,  and  his  sin. 

Lessona  to  'v  learned  from  the  speech  of  Job. — I.  The  com- 
parative insignificance  of  worldly  prosperity  or  adversity  in  view 
of  the  eternal  world.  II.  The  infinite  imywrtance  of  securing 
a  place  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave — 1.  For  ourselves  ;  2.  For 
our  children  and  friends.  III.  The  value  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
duty  of  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  its  precious  contents. 
IV.  The  paramount  necessity  of  a  personal  interest  in  Him  who 
is  *'  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  lifc."'^ 

Death  abvays  near. — •'  IMy  ancestors,"  said  a  sailor,  "  were  all 
Bearaen,  and  all  of  them  died  at  sea  :  my  father,  my  grandfather, 
and  my  great-grandfather,  were  all  buried  in  the  sea."  Then 
said  a  citizen,  '•  AMiat  great  cause  have  you  then,  when  you  set 
out  to  sea.  to  remember  your  death  !  and  to  commit  your  soul  to 
the  hands  of  God  !  "'  '■  Yea.  but."  said  the  mariner  to  the 
citizen.  •'  where.  I  pray,  did  your  father  and  your  grandfather 
die  I  "  "  Why,"'  said  he,  '•  they  died  all  of  them  in  their  beds." 
"Truly,  then."  said  the  mariner,  "what  a  care  had  you  need  to 
have  every  night,  when  you  go  to  bed.  to  think  of  your  bed  as 
the  grave,  and  the  clothes  that  cover  you  as  the  earth  that  must 
one  day  be  throA\Ti  upon  you  !  for  the  very  heathens  themselves 
that  implored  as  many  deities  as  they  conceived  chimeras  in 
their  fancies,  yet  were  never  known  to  erect  an  altar  to  Death, 
because  that  was  ever  held  uncertain  and  implacable."** 

Death  ayutrvers  maiiy  a  prayer. — 
The  dew  is  on  the  summer's  greenest  gra.ss. 
Through  which  the  modest  daisy  blushing  peept; 
The  gentle  wind  that  like  a  ghost  doth  pass, 
A  waving  shadow  on  the  corn-field  keeps  ; 
But  I.  who  love  them  all,  shall  never  be 
Again  among  the  woods,  or  on  the  moorland  lea  1 

The  sun  shines  sweetly — sweeter  may  it  shine  1— 
Bless'd  is  the  brightness  of  a  summer  day  ; 
It  cheers  lone  hearts  ;  and  why  should  I  repine, 
Although  among  green  fields  I  cannot  stray  ! 
Woods  !  I  have  grown,  since  last  I  heard  you  wave 
Familiar  with  death,  and  neighbour  to  the  grave  1 

These  words  have  shaken  mighty  human  souls- 
Like  a  sepulchre's  echo  drear  they  sound — 
Een  as  the  owl's  wild  whoop  at  midnight  rolls 
The  ivied  remnants  of  old  ruins  round. 
Yet  wherefore  tremble  I     Can  the  soul  decay  ? 
Or  that  which  thinks  and  feels,  in  aught  e'er  fade  away  ? 

Are  there  not  aspirations  in  each  heart 
After  a  better,  brighter  world  than  this  ? 
Longings  for  being  nobler  in  each  part — 
Things  more  exalted — steep'd  in  deeper  bliss  ? 
"\^'ho  gave  us  these  I    What  are  they  ?     Soul,  in  thee 
The  bud  is  budding  now  for  immortality  I 
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6. 
fle«h 


the  end  of 
human  life 

a  Ps.  zxxix. 

6  Or,  "his 
shall  drop  away 
from  him."  — 
Good. 

V.  22.  C.  J.  Fur- 
long, 179. 

c  Dr.  Robinson. 

" '  Paid  the  debt 
of  nature.'  No: 
it  is  not  paying  a 
debt :  it  is  rather 
like  bringing  a 
note  to  a  bank 
to  obtain  solid 
gold  in  exchange 
for  it.  In  this 
case,  you  bring 
this  cumbrous 
body,  which  is 
nothing  worth, 
and  which  you 
could  not  wish 
to  retain  long: 
you  lay  it  down, 
and  receive  for 
it,  from  the  eter- 
nal treasures, 
liberty,  victory, 
knowledge,  rap- 
ture."—/. Foster. 

d  Spencer. 

"We  know,  O 
Lord,  that  our 
rent  due  to  Thee 
is  our  soul,  and 
the  day  of  our 
death  is  the  day, 
and  our  death- 
bed the  place, 
where  this  rent 
is  to  be  paid. 
And  we  know, 
too,  that  he  that 
hath  Rold  his 
soul  for  unjust 
gain,  or  given 
away  his  eouI 
before  in  society 
and  fellowship  of 
sin.  or  lent  away 
bis  soul  for  a 
time  by  a  luke- 
warmne.18  and 
temporii-iDg  to 
the  dishonour  of 
Thy  name,  to 
the  weakness  of 
Thy  cause,  to  ttie 
discoura^nng  of 
Thy  servants,  he 
comes  to  that 
day  and  to  that 
piace,  his  death 
and     death-bed, 
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without  any  rent 
in  his  hand, 
wuli'.ut  auv  ^onl, 
to  this  purpose, 
to  surrenMer  it 
unti>  Thee." — Dr. 
Donne. 

"To    live    in 

hearts  we  leave 
behind,  i ;  not  to 
die." — Campbell. 

t  Robert  Xicol. 


the  ansvT-er 
of  Eiiphaz 

unprofitable 
talk 

a  Mat.  xii.  36,  37. 


Is. 
Jo. 


6  Ex.  xiv.  21 
xxvii.     8 ; 
iv.  8. 

c  Pa.  xlviii.  7. 


"The  wise  naan 
can     never     be 
without  pleasure 
In    himself,    uor ; 
can  anything  out  ! 
of    himself    mo-  ! 
lest  an<i   trouble  I 
him.    Nor  is  this  [ 
a    happin''ss    to 
be    attained    to 
but   by  long  ac- 
custornance,  and 
by  doing  by  our 
mind  just  as  we 
do  by  our  bodies 
In  time  of  pesti- 
lence, that  is,  by 
carefully    avoid- 
ing all  commerce 
with  those   that 
are  sick." — Fltck- 
noe. 

d  G.  W.  Ilarcey. 


self-coTi- 
demnution 
a  Lu.    xviii.    1  ; 
Ja.  iv.  2. 
6  Dr.  Rohinson. 
V.  4,  R.  P.  BudiH- 
Cfm.  1   (182r,);  /. 
Foxter.  I.ec.  1.  81  ; 
aad  also  see  F. 


Death  comes  to  take  me  where  I  long-  to  be  ; 

One  pang-,  and  brightly  blooms  the  immortal  flower ; 

Death  comes  to  lead  me  from  mortality, 

To  lands  which  know  not  one  unhappy  hour; 

I  have  a  hope,  a  faith — from  sorrow  here 

I'm  led  by  death  away — why  should  I  start  and  fear  ? 

A  change  from  woe  to  joy — from  earth  to  heaven. — 

Death  gives  me  this  —it  leads  me  calmly  where 

The  souls  that  long  ago  from  mine  were  riven 

May  meet  again  !     Death  answers  many  a  prayer. 

Bright  day,  shine  on  !  be  glad  :  days  brighter  far 

Are  stretch'd  before  my  eyes  than  those  of  mortals  are  I  • 


CEAPTEM  TEE  FIFTEENTE. 

1 — 3.  (1)  answered,  here  begins  the  second  colloquy  betw. 
Job  and  his  friends.  (2)  wise  man,  such  as  you  profess  to  be. 
vain  knowledge,"  Ileh.  knowledge  of  wind,  belly,  seat  of 
thought  and  desire,  east  wind,  withering,  parching,*  and 
violent.*^     (3)  should  .  .  talk  ?  words  to  no  purpose. 

The  efjofistic  talker. — Almost  every  circle  is  blessed  with  the 
egotist,  who  exercises  a  kind  of  dictatorship  over  it.  Are  you  in 
a  mistake  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  1  He  cannot  suffer  you  to 
proceed  till  you  are  corrected.  Have  you  a  word  on  the  end  of 
your  tongue?  He  at  once  comes  to  your  relief.  Do  you  talk 
bad  grammar  ?  He  quotes  rules  and  gives  examples  like  a 
pedagogue.  Does  he  discover  that  there  is  a  link  wanting  in  the 
chain  of  your  argument  i  He  bids  you  stay  till  he  has  supplied 
it.  Do  you  drop  a  word  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  research? 
He  asks  you  whether  you  know  its  primitive  signification,  and 
straightway  inflicts  upon  the  circle  a  long  philological  disquisi- 
tion. When  you  relate  an  incident  which  you  su]^pose  new  and 
affecting,  your  friend  listens  without  emotion.  When  you  have 
done,  he  observes  that  he  heard  the  same  long  ago.  and  adds  a 
very  material  circumstance  which  you  omitted.  He  is  never 
taken  by  surprise,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  him  any  informa- 
tion. And  yet  he  never  takes  the  lead  in  conversation,  nor 
advances  an  original  thought.  It  is  his  burliness  to  come  after, 
and  pick  up  the  words  which  others  let  slip  in  a  running  talk, 
or  to  check  their  impetuosity,  that  he  may  point  out  to  them 
their  missteps.  Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  he  would 
have  flattered  the  royal  sage  wath  an  intimation  that  some  of  his 
proverbs  were  but  plagiarisms  ;  or,  had  he  been  a  contemporary 
of  Solomon's  father,  would  have  felt  himself  bound  to  give  the 
slayer  of  Goliath  some  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  sling,  and  hinted 
to  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  his  private  opinion,  that  the 
shepherd  bard  did  not  perfectly  understand  the  use  of  the  harp.<* 

4 — 6.  (4)  prayer,"  rather,  devout  meditation.  (5)uttereth, 
i.e.  teacheth.  chooseth  .  .  crafty,  instead  of  teachings  of 
wisdom.     (6)  thine  .  .  thee,  by  the  sentiments  thou  dost  utt^er. 

Christian  .sprech. — Observe — I.  That  the  interests  of  religion 
are  greatly  in  the  keeping  of  its  professors.  II.  That  a  believer  in 
trouble  should  be  careful,  so  to  speak,  as  to  bear  a  good  testimony 
to  religion  before  the  world.** 
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Dogma  Heal  talk'nifj. — 

\\'hen  men  of  judrrment  creep  and  feel  their  way, 

The  positive  pronounce  without  dismay  ; 

Their  want  of  licfht  and  intellect  supplied 

By  sparks  absurdity  sti'ikes  out  of  pride. 

"Without  the  means  of  knowing-  right  from  WTon^, 

They  always  are  decisive,  clear  and  strong- ; 

"Where  others  toil  with  philosophic  force, 

Tlieir  nimble  nonsense  takes  a  shorter  course  ; 

Fling-s  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump, 

And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump  : 

Their  own  defect,  invisible  to  them, 

Seen  in  another,  they  at  once  condemn ; 

And.  though  self -idolised  in  every  case, 

Hate  their  own  likeness  in  a  brother's  face. 

The  cause  is  plain  and  not  to  be  denied. 

The  proud  are  always  most  provoked  by  pride  ; 

Few  competitions  but  engender  spite  ; 

And  those  the  most  where  neither  has  a  right.* 
7 — 10.  (7)  art  .  .  born  ?  sug.  of  old  belief  in  the  original 
wisdom  of  Adam  ;  or.  hast  thou  lived  fr.  the  creation  and 
treasured aip  all  the  wisdom  since  ?  (8)  hast  .  .  God?'^'  or  "wast 
thou  present  as  a  hearer  in  the  counsel  of  Eloah  2''^  restrain  .  . 
thyself?  hast  thou  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  ?  (9)  what  .  .  not? 
by  wh.  exceptional  knowledge,  or  means  of  knowing,  thy  suiK-rior 
wisdom  may  be  proved.  (10)  with  us,  etc.,  we  are  speaking  the 
experience  of  ancient  sages. 

Prnrition  for  hoj)p'ntesft  in  old  ar/e. — It  is  not  for  youth  alone 
that  the  great  Parent  of  creation  hath  provided.  Hapj^iness  is 
found  with  the  pun-ing  cat.  no  less  than  with  the  playful  kitten; 
in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as  well  as  in  either  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  the  dance,  or  the  animation  of  the  chase.  To  novelty,  to 
acutene.ss  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardour  of  pursuit,  succeeds 
what  is.  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  an  equivalent  for  them  all. 
*'  perception  of  ease.''  Herein  is  the  exact  difference  between 
the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy  but  when 
enjoying  pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy  when  free  from  pain. 
And  this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal  power 
which  they  respectively  possess.  The  vigour  of  youth  was  to  be 
stimulated  to  action  by  impatience  of  rest  :  whilst  to  the 
imbecility  of  age.  quietness  and  repose  become  positive  grati- 
fications. In  one  important  resT>ect  the  advantage  is  with  the 
old.  A  state  of  ease  is.  generally  speaking,  more  attainable 
than  a  state  of  pleasure.  A  constitution,  therefore,  which  can 
enjoy  ease  is  preferable  to  that  which  can  taste  only  pleasure. 
This  same  perception  of  ease  oftentimes  renders  old  age  a  con- 
dition of  great  comfort,  ei^pecially  when  riding  at  its  anchor 
after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life.  It  is  well  ascribed  by 
Rousseau  to  the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoyment  between  the 
hurry  and  the  end  of  life.  How  far  the  same  cause  extends  to 
other  animal  natures  cannot  be  judged  of  with  certainty.  The 
appearance  of  satisfaction  with  which  most  animals,  as  their 
activity  subsides,  seek  and  enjoy  rest,  affords  reason  to  believe 
that  this  source  of  gratification  is  appointed  to  advanced  life, 
under  all,  or  most,  of  its  various  forms.*^ 

11 — 13.  (11)  consolations, <i  assurances  of  restoration,  etc., 
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J'troT  in  //omi. 
lift.  Eds.  Sir.  iii, 
2-2.'. 

"  1  he  pure  and 
noble,  the  prnce- 
fu'  and  ili;»i.itlc<l 
Bimplici  y  .  !  Lin- 
gua g  e,  is  n o- 
whcre  in  Bueh 
ppifec'ion  as  in 
the  Pcripfnres 
and  TToiner.  The 
wh  «Ic  Book  of 
Joh.  with  rt'pard 
both  to  Hubli- 
mity  of  thoufiht 
and  morality, 
ex(!eed8,  boyond 
all  comparison, 
tie  D  o<t  nohle 
parts  of  Homer." 
—A.  Pope, 
c  Cotrper. 

let  the  past 
teach 

a  Dp.  xxix.  29; 
Ro.  xi  34:  1  Co. 
ii.  11,26;  Pr.  UL 
3J. 

,  b  Spk.  Com. 

"  When  a  majo- 
rity of  people 
ajjree  on  any 
subject,     shnuld 

,  an  i  n  i1  i  V  i  d  u  a  1 
pert  in  a  rioiisly 
oppose  them,  it 
will  he  asked, 
'What!  were  you 
born  before 
all  others?'  'Yes, 
yes ;  he  is  the 
llr«t  man ;  no 
wonder  he  has 
so  much  wia- 
donri !  '  ^a'am  to 
the  ./f/•,«^'  man.'" 
— Ror^rts. 
"  Hope  is  a  pro- 
dit:nl  \ounprheir, 
and  Experience 
is  his  baiik'T; 
but  his  drafts 
are  seldom  ho- 
noured, since 
there  is  o'^ten  a 
hfftvy  balance 
apjiinnt  him,  be- 
cause  he   (IrAws 

'  la  rarely  on  a  small 
oapiial,  is  not  yet 
i  n  possession, 
and  if  he  were, 
wonld  die."— G 

I  Co/ tun. 

c  Paley. 
I  there  must 
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be  a  reason 
for  turning: 
from  God 

a  I  Co.  i.  3 — 5. 
b  Pr.  X.  10. 
r.  11.  Z).  Wxkox, 
i  214;  HeiUlome 
6;  li.  A.  Suckling, 
281  ;  A.  D.  Evans, 
97. 

c  Spencer. 
••It  is  when  our 
budding  hopes 
•re  nipped  be- 
yond recovery 
by  some  rough 
wind,  that  we 
are  the  most  dis- 
posed to  picture 
to  ourselves 
what  flowers 
they  mi|;ht  bave 
borne,  if  they 
had  flourished." 
— Dickens. 


thA  holiness 
of  God 

a  Pr.  XX.  9;  Ec. 
vii.  20. 

b  Pr.  xix.  2S  ;  Ps. 
xiv.  1—3;  Ro.  i. 
28—32,  iii.  9—19. 

».  14.  C.  F.  Fen- 
wirk,  95  ;  E.  Bee- 
stun,  41. 

c  Dr.  Robinson. 

vv.  14—16.  J. 
Fawcctt,  ii.  73. 

V.  16.  Ant.  Bur- 
gess, Orig.  Sin, 
Pt.  4,  437. 


,  ,  thee  ?  lit.  and  the  word 
away  ?  why  allow  yourself 
''  or  roll  in  pride,  contempt. 


dHodgt. 


appeal  to 
antiquity 

a  "I  will  give 
you  the  result  of 
the  otjservatious 
of  the  golilm  age 
of  the  world,  aud 
it  could  not  be 
pretended  that 
they  had  been 
corrupted  by  fo- 
reign  p  h  i  1  o- 
Bopliy ;  and  when 
in  morals  and  in 
Bent  mant  they 
were  pure." — 
Barnes. 

h  "  Eliphaz  here 


conditional  on  thy  repentance,     is 
spoken  kindly  to  thee.     (12)  why  . 
to  be  controlled  by  feeling- 1     wink, 
(13)  spirit,  anger,  wrath. 

Example  of  consolation. — St.  Chrysostom,  suffering-  under  the 
Empress  Eudoxia,  tells  his  friend  Cyricus,  how  he  armed  himself 
beforehand.  "  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  will  she  banish  me  ?  '  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof.'  Take  away  my 
goods  1  Naked  came  I  into  the  world,  and  naked  must  I  return. 
Will  she  stone  me  ?  I  remembered  Stephen.  Behead  me  ?  John 
the  Baptist  came  into  my  mind."'' — Consolation  for  a  mothin'. — Dr. 
Payson,  visiting  a  mother  who  was  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of  a 
child,  said,  "  Suppose,  now.  some  one  was  making  a  beautiful 
crown  for  you  to  wear,  and  you  knew  it  was  for  you,  and  that 
you  were  to  receive  it  and  wear  it  as  soon  as  it  should  be  done. 
Now,  if  the  maker  of  it  were  to  come,  and,  in  order  to  make  the 
crown  more  beautiful  and  splendid,  were  to  take  some  of  tjoxr 
jewels  to  put  into  it,  should  you  be  sorrowful  and  unhappy  because 
they  were  taken  away  for  a  little  while,  when  you  knew  they 
were  gone  to  make  up  your  crown  ?" 

14—16.  (14)  what  .  .  clean  ?«  regarded  and  spoken  of  as 
righteous  1  he  .  .  woman,  i.e.  man.  (15)  saints,  servants,  I.e. 
the  angels,  heavens,  all  places  and  beings  impure  and  imper- 
fect, by  comparison,  in  view  of  a  holy  God.  (16)  how  .  .  man, 
as  comp.  with  angels,  which  .  .  water  ?*  sins  as  naturally  as, 
when  thirsty,  he  drinks  water. 

Drinking  down  sin. — A  contrast  and  a  resemblance.  I.  Water 
a  creature  of  God,  sin  a  thing  of  the  devil.  II.  Water  desiiJiied 
by  God  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast  ;  sin  strictly  prohibited  by 
Him.  III.  W^ater  necessary  for  man's  existence,  sin  not  only 
not  necessary  but  ruinous.  IV.  Water  beneficial  to  the  drinker 
of  it,  sin  only  hurtful  and  destructive." 

The  holiness  of  God. — The  holiness  of  God  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  one  attribute  among  others  :  it  is  rather  a  general 
term  representing  the  conception  of  His  consummate  perfection 
and  total  glory.  It  is  His  infinite  moral  perfection  crowiiui^ 
His  infinite  intelligence  and  power.  There  is  a  glory  of  er-'h 
attribute  viewed  abstractedly,  and  a  glory  of  the  whole  together. 
The  intellectual  nature  is  the  essential  basis  of  the  moral.  lufinire 
moral  perfection  is  the  crown  of  the  Godhead.  Holiness  is  the 
total  glory  thus  crowned."^ 

17—19.  (17)  I  .  .  thee,  this  he  does  in  the  rest  of  the  c\v?]x 
wh.  is  a  violent  declamation.  (18)  which  .  .  fatheis.  seet'.  10. 
and  .  .  it,  but  freely  communicated  it.  (U))  earth,"  land  whore 
they  lived.  and  .  .  them,''  when  unbroken  traditions  of  the 
primeval  world  and  purity  of  life  prevailed. 

The  nnreliahleness  of  tradition.  — 'Would  persons  as  readily 
believe  the  con-ectness  of  a  report  transmitted  by  word  of  mouih 
in  popular  rumours  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  anoth?M-, 
as  if  it  came  in  a  letter  passed  from  one  person  to  another 
over  the  same  space  ?  Would  they  think  that  because  they 
could  trust  most  servants  to  deliver  a  letter,  however  l"ng  or 
important,  therefore  they  could  trust  the  same  to  deliver  tlie 
contents  of  a  long  and  important  letter  in  a  message  by  \^■ord  of 
mouth?  Let  us  put  a  familiar  case.  A  footman  brings  you  a 
[letter  from  a  friend  upon  whose  word  you  can  perfectly  rely, 
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giving  an  account  of  something  that  has  happened  to  him^flf, 
and  the  exact  account  of  which  it  concerned  you  to  kninv. 
"While  you  are  reading  and  answering  the  letter,  the  footman 
gofs  into  the  kit<;hen  and  there  gives  your  cook  an  account  of 
t>:o  same  thing,  which  he  sa^'s  he  overheard  the  upper  servants 
at  home  talking  over  as  related  to  them  by  the  valet,  who  said  he 
had  it  from  your  friend's  son's  own  lips  ;  the  cook  relates  the 
story  to  the  groom,  and  he  in  turn  tells  it  to  you.  Would  you 
judg.j  of  that  story  by  the  letter,  or  the  letter  by  the  story  ? « 

20  -22.  (20)  wicked  .  .  days,"  a  constant  sufferer  through 
his  sin.  and  .  .  oppressor,  or.  a  limited  number  of  years  is 
reserved  for  the  oppressor.  (21)  dreadful  .  .  ears,^  sounds 
created  by  his  tears.*"  prosperity  .  .  him,  all  this  was  in  all.  to 
the  case  of  Job  himself.  (22)  believeth. .  .  darkness,  etc.,  his 
sin  destroys  all  hope  of  recovery. 

The  drcritfulncss  of  sin. — Sin  deceives,  as  it  promises — 1.  Plea- 
sure ;  2.  Profit ;  3.  Impunity.  Sin  promises  all  pleasure,  and  in  the 
end  robs  of  all  peace.  Men  are  apt  still  to  trust  in  that  by  which 
they  have  fjeen  deceived.     All  unrenewed  men  are  deceived.** 

IJere'iffiilncs.^  of, 'iin.— It  hath  many  secret  ways  of  in.sinuating  ; 
it  is  like  a  Delilah  ;  it  is  like  a  Jael  to  Sisera  ;  sin  is  a  sweet 
poison,  it  tickleth  while  it  stabbeth  ;  the  first  thing  that  sin 
doth  is  to  bewitch,  then  to  put  out  the  eyes,  then  to  take  away 
the  sense  and  feeling  ;  to  do  to  a  man  as  Xoah's  daughter  did  to 
him.  make  him  drunk,  and  then  he  doth  he  knoweth  not  what. 
As  Joab  came  with  a  kind  salute  to  Abner,  and  thrust  him  under 
the  fifth  rib,  while  Abner  thought  of  nothing  but  kindness,  so  sin 
comes  smiling,  comes  pleasing  and  humouring  thee,  while  it 
giveth  thee  a  deadly  stab.« — Groundless  fears. — It  is  curious  to 
think  how  often  these  needless  fears,  which  cause  so  much 
unneee.sisary  anxiety  and  misery,  are  the  result  of  pure  mis- 
calculation ;  and  this  miscalculation  not  made  in  a  hurry,  but 
deliberately.  I  have  a  friend  who  told  me  this.  "WTien  he  was 
married,  he  had  exactly  £500  a  year,  and  no  means  of  adding  to 
that  income.  So.  as  he  could  not  increase  his  income,  his  business 
was  to  keep  down  his  expenditure  below"  it.  But  neither  he  nor 
his  wife  knew  much  about  household  management ;  and  (as  he 
afterwards  found)  he  was  a  good  deal  victimised  by  his  servants. 
After  doing  all  he  could  to  economise,  he  found,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  month  of  his  financial  year,  that  he  had  spent  exactly 
£125.  Four  times  £12."),  he  calculated,  made  £000  a  year,  which 
was  just  £100  more  than  he  had  got ;  so  the  debtor's  prison 
appearwl  to  loom  in  view  ;  or  some  total  change  in  his  mode  of 
life,  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him  to  make,  without 
very  jiainful  circumstances.  And  for  weeks  the  thought  almost 
drove  him  distracted.  Day  and  night  it  never  was  absent.  At 
leni'th.  one  day.  brooding  over  his  prospects,  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  four  times  12o  made  just  500,  and  not  ♦iOO  ;  so  that 
all  his  fears  were  groundless.  He  was  relieved,  he  told  me  :  but 
somehow  his  heart  had  been  so  burdened  and  sunk  by  those 
anxious  weeks,  that  though  the  cause  of  anxiety  was  removed,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  it  seemed  to  recover  its  spring.  Now  my 
friend  had  all  his  wits  about  him.  There  was  nothing  what- 
ever of  that  causeless  delusion  which  shades  ofE  into  insanity. 
But  somehow  he  thought  that  125  x  4  =  600  ;  and  his  con- 
clu;siou  was  that  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face. 
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speaks  like  a 
genuine  .\  rab, 
whose  pride  is  in 
his  tongue,  hia 
sword,  ami  his 
pure  blood."  — 
Umbreit. 

c  Illus.  of  Truth. 

the  state  of 
the  ung-oflly 
in  this  life 

a  Ps   ox.  12. 

b  I  Th.  V.  3;  Ac. 

xii.  '12.  n ;  1  Sa. 

;  XXV.  3  i— as. 

\  c  '"The  panio 
!  fears  of  a  con- 
science-stricken 
crimiual.  liow- 
ever  wealthy  and 
noble,  rol)  him  of 
rest,  and  prevent 
him  from  enjoy- 
ing his  pros- 
perity." —  \yord$- 
irorth. 

d  th-.  Rdhinson. 
"Fear  in  itself  ia 
a  thintj  not  pin- 
ful.  For  is  not 
fear  a  thing  na- 
tural, and  for 
men's  pre.^erva- 
tion  necPBsary, 
implanted  in  us 
by  the  provident 
and  most  gra- 
cious Giver  of  all 
good  things,  to 
the  end  that  %ve 
might  not  run 
headlong  upon 
thove  mischiefs 
wherewith  w» 
are  not  able  to 
encounter,  but 
use  the  remedy 
of  shunning 
those  evils  which 
we  have  n^it 
ability  to  wi'h- 
Btund  ?"-//o' Avr. 
e  A  iit/iony  liur- 
ges.t. 

•'  Death  has  ft 
deep  meaninff, 
and  many  issues. 
We  '  annot  by 
searching  find  it 
out.  None  of  ns 
have  seen  ta 
other  s  i  <1  e. 
Death  is  lik-  a 
mighty  ani/el, 
with  one  foot 
Rfanding  on 
tim  •  and  ft  o- 
ther  on  etoP 
nity," — Arnot. 
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the  ung-odly 
man  is  full 
of  fears 

a  "He  is  destinrd 
to  be  food  for 
vultures. "-LXX. 

b  Pr.  L  24—27. 

t  Pr.  vi.  11,  xxiv. 
34. 

He  that   stands 
below,  and  looks 
to  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's,    or    any 
other  high  place, 
think.stiie  penj>le 
upon   the  height  \ 
but    children,  i 
•while   those   be- 
low   are    giants. 
If  he  stands   on 
the    he  ghf,   and  i 
looks  down,  the  ' 
ca~e  is  reversed,  i 
So    it     is    with 
men.      The  i  r  1 
tron  hies    an  d  I 
wordly  interests  1 
Beom  gPf'at  while  ; 
grovelling! 
am'>ngthem;  but  i 
let   them  tret  up  i 
where    God    re-  | 
sides,    and    how  i 
trivial     will     all 
•ppear ! 

4  N.  Adams. 

"There  needs  no 
other  charm,  nor 
conjiin^r,  to  raise 
infernal  spirits 
up.  but  fear,  thnt 
malces  men  pull 
their  horns  in 
like  a  snail,  that's 
both  a  prisoner 
to  itsflf,  and  ja  1; 
draws  more  fan- 
tastic shapes 
than  in  the 
grains  of  knotted 
wood,  in  some 
men's  crazy 
brains;  when  all 
the  cooks  they 
think  they  see, 
and  bulls,  are 
0"ly  in  the  m- 
pides  of  their 
ekiill.-i." —  liutler. 

the  hea'Unng' 
linpi«='ty  of 
the  ung'odly 

a    Boss    fr.    Fr. 


23  —25.  (23)  he  .  .  bread,"  as  one  reduced  to  bitterest 
poverty,  darkness,*  destruction.  (24)  king  .  .  battle,*'  ready 
to  attack,  and  vain  to  resist.  (25)  for,  etc.,  the  wicked  man 
makes  God  his  enemy,  and  treats  Him  as  one. 

Etfi-i'ts  of  the  first  .un. — There  was  a  time  when  all  the  sin 
which  was  in  the  world  was  enclosed  in  one  sinful  wish  in  the 
breast  of  one  woman.  She  had  permission  to  eat  of  every  tree 
but  one,  but  that  one  God  prohibited,  saying,  "  In  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  A  transient  thought, 
immediately  repressed  or  disapproved,  would  not  have  been  sin  ; 
for,  as  Milton  says, 

*'  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go.  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind  ;" 

but  she  indulged  that  wish,  and  hankered  after  that  fruit ;  and 
in  that  sinful  wish  all  the  sin  of  the  earth  once  lay.  That  wish 
became  an  act ;  and  now  let  him  who  would  write  the  sins  and 
woes  of  earth  first  count  for  us  the  snow  flakes  of  five  thousand 
winters,  and  tell  us  the  number  of  drops  in  all  the  rivers  and 
oceans.  "  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners  ;" 
and  their  history  is  the  history  of  wars,  lust,  intemperance, 
violence.  0  sin  1  what  hast  thou  done  ?  What  canst  thou  not  do?** 
— Needle.'is  fear. — I  believe  that  when  you  are  worrying  yourself 
by  imagining  all  kinds  of  evils  as  likely  to  befall  you,  it  will  do 
you  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  allowed  to  see  something  of  other 
people,  who  are  always  expecting  something  awful  to  happen, 
and  with  a  morbid  ingenuity  devising  ways  of  making  them- 
selves miserable.  You  will  discern  how  ridiculous  such  people 
look  ;  how  irritating  they  are ;  how.  so  far  from  exciting 
sympathy,  they  excite  indignation.  My  friend  Jones  told  me 
that  after  several  months  of  extremely  hard  headwork,  which 
had  lowered  his  nervous  pystem,  he  found  himself  getting  into  a 
Avay  of  vaguely  dreading  what  may  come  next ;  and  of  receiving 
his  letters  in  the  morning  with  many  anticipations  of  evil.  But 
happily  a  friend  came  to  visit  him,  who  carried  all  this  about  a 
hundred  degrees  farther  ;  who  had  come  through  all  his  life, 
expecting  at  least  an  earthquake  daily,  if  not  the  end  of  the 
world.  And  Jones  was  set  right.  In  the  words  of  Wordsworth, 
"  He  looked  upon  him,  and  was  calmed  and  cheered.''  Jones 
saw  how  like  a  fool  his  friend  seemed  :  and  there  came  a  healthy 
reaction  ;  and  he  opened  his  letter-box  bravely  every  morning, 
and  was  all  right  again.  Yes,  let  us  see  the  Helot  drunk,  and  it 
will  teach  us  to  keep  sober.  My  friend  Gray  told  me  that  for 
some  little  space  he  felt  a  growing  tendency  to  scrubbiness  in 
money  matters.  But  having  witnessed  pinching  and  paring 
(without  the  least  need  for  them)  carried  to  a  transcendent 
degree  by  some  one  else,  the  very  name  of  economy  was  made  to 
stink  in  his  nostrils  ;  and  he  felt  a  mad  desire  to  pitch  half- 
crowns  about  the  streets  wherever  he  went.  In  this  case,  the 
reaction  went  too  far  :  but  in  a  week  or  two  Gray  came  back  to 
the  middle  course,  which  is  the  safest  and  best. 

26—28.  (20)  even  .  .  neck,  lit.  ivith  his  neck:  like  a  wild 
bull,  bosses,"  .  .  bucklers,*  i.e.  upon  the  heavily  armed  shields, 
(27)  because, '^  etc..  i.e.  he  gives  himself  up  to  a  life  of  animal 
pleasures.    (28)  dwelleth,  or,  shall  dwell.    The  meanicgisthat 
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rebellion  against    God    and  a  life  of   sclf-indulg-cnce   lead    to 
poverty. 

Aricirnf  rvrniflerx. — Wrestlers,  before  theybofran  their  combats, 
were  rubbed  all  over  in  a  ronph  manner,  and  iiitcrward  anointed 
with  oil,  in  order  to  inci-ease  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  their 
limbs.  But  as  this  unction,  in  makinj^  the  skin  too  slippery, 
rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  take  hold  of  each  other,  they 
remedied  that  inconvenience,  sometimes  by  roUinj^:  themselves  in 
the  dust  of  the  Pakcstra,  sometimes  by  throwing  fine  sand  upon 
each  other,  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  Xystaj,  or  porticoes  of  the 
Gymnasia.  Thus  prepared,  they  began  their  combat.  They  were 
marched  two  against  two,  and  sometimes  several  couples  con- 
tended at  the  same  time.  In  this  combat,  the  whole  aim  and 
design  of  the  wrestlers  was  to  throw  their  adversaiy  upon  the 
ground.  Both  strength  and  art  were  employed  tx)  this  purpo.=:e  ; 
they  seized  each  other  by  the  arms,  drew  forward,  pushed  back- 
ward, used  many  distortions  and  twistings  of  the  body,  locking 
their  limbs  in  each  other's,  seizing  by  the  neck  or  throat,  pressing 
in  their  arms,  struggling,  plying  on  all  sides,  lifting  from  the 
ground,  dashing  their  heads  together  like  rams,  and  twisting  one 
another's  necks.  In  this  manner,  the  athletaj  wrestled  standing, 
the  combat  ending  with  the  fall  of  one  of  the  competitors.  To 
this  combat  the  words  of  Eliphaz  seem  to  ajiply.  '•  For  he 
6tretcheth  out  his  hand  against  God,"  like  a  wrestler,  challenging 
his  antagonist  to  the  contest,  "  and  strengthening  himself,"' 
rather  vaunteth  himself,  stands  up  haughtily,  and  boasts  of  his 
prowess  in  the  full  view  of  '•  the  Almighty,"'  throwing  abroad  his 
arms,  clapping  his  hands  together,  springing  into  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  and  taking  his  station  there  in  the  adjusted  attitude 
of  defiance.  '"  He  runneth  upon  him.  even  on  his  neck,"  or 
with  his  neck  stretched  out,  furiously  dashing  his  head  against 
the  other  ;  and  this  he  does  even  when  he  perceives  that  his 
adversary  is  covered  with  defensive  armour,  upon  which  he  can 
make  no  impression  :  '"he  runneth  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  the 
bucklers."'^ 

29—31  (80)  he  .  .  rich."  srr  last  ver.  prolong-  .  .  earth,* 
his  wealth  shall  not  last,  nor  shall  the  benefits  of  it  continue. 
(30)  he  .  .  darkness,'  he  shall  not  escape  from  calamity,  flame 
.  .  branches,''  the  wrath  of  God  shall  consume  him  as  a  fire 
destroys  a  dry  tree,  breath  .  .  mouth,  by  the  blast  of  God.  (31) 
let.  ric./  or,  '•  Let  him  not  trust  in  vanity  ;  he  is  deceived."' 

lltfi  follif  of  trustiug  hi  ranity. — Let  us  consider — I.  The 
caution.  Men  are  apt  to  trust — 1.  "\"ain  conceits  ;  2.  In  vain 
possessions  ;  3.  In  vain  hopes  :  4.  In  vain  purposes.  Consider 
— II.  The  reason  with  which  tliis  caution  is  enforced.  They  shall 
reap — 1.  Disappointment:  2.  Vexation:  3.  Ruin.  Ob.-erve— (1) 
How  necessary  it  is  to  mark  the  state  and  habit  of  our  miiids  : 
(2)  How  thankful  should  we  be  that  there  is  an  all-sufficient 
Friend  to  trust./ 

Tlic  roliic  oftr}i,<tt  hi  God. — Several  GeiTnan  princes  were  once 
extolling  the  glory  of  their  realms.  One  boasted  of  his  excellent 
vineyards  :  another  of  his  hunting-grounds :  another  of  his 
mines.  At  last.  Abelard,  Duke  of  "\Vurt*-niburg,  took  up 
the  subject,  and  said.  "  I  own  that  I  am  a  poor  prince,  and  can 
vie  with  none  of  these  things  :  nevertheles.**.  I,  too.  possess  a 
noble  jewel  in  my  dominion ;  for  were  I  to  be  without  atten- 
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bone,  =  a  bunch 

rt  r    liim  p;     I)ii. 

ffofoii'  I  r  htis.ip,  tlie 

knob  of  a  sliiold. 
I  A  boss  is  a  knob 
I  or  protuberant 
'  ornamerit  ;  geno- 

rally,  but  not  cr- 
!  chisively,  apilied 

to  I  he  laiob  of  ft 

shield. 

i  r.  27.  C  o  1 1  o  p, 
j  hmii'S,  or  s  ices 
I  of  meat  ;  still 
I  used  in  Ytrk- 
I  Bhire,  an  J  ap- 
I  plied   to  ranhera 

of  bacon,  whence 

the  Jl.'uday  bef. 

Ash  Wednesday 
I  is     there     called 

CoUop    Monday. 

1  "God  kn  0W8, 
I  thou  art  a  collop 
I  of  my  flesh."— 
:  Shakespeare. 

ftMal.iii.  13;Da. 
V.  22,  2;J  ;  Ac.  ir. 
5. 


e  De.   jxxii. 
Je.  V.  26,  28. 

I 

'  d  Paxton. 


l«j 


the  recom- 
pense of 
trusting-  in 
vanity 

a  Ja.  V.  1—5. 

b  "  His  po«8e8- 
siiins  shall  not  be 
exienced  nu  the 
earth.'' — .Voj/m. — 
'•  Nor  shall  he  be 
ninsicr  <>f  hia 
own  r.esiree '" — 
H'tiiij/sf. —  'Nor 
the  r  success 
spread  abroad  in 
Ibelatjd.'-^'i'w/.- 
"  .\T)d  lii::  fuiiune 
sh>ili  n<  t  sincad 
iiBCIf  a^>road  in 
the  1  a  II  d  " — 
Z,i/^'fr.-"Neifher 
shall  he  send  his 
root  in  the 
eanh." — I'li  g. 

e  it*,  u.  i),  17  i 
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Ma.  xxii.  11,  13  ; 

Jude  13. 

d  Ez.  XX.  47  ;  2 

Th.  i.  7-9. 

e  Ga.  vi.  7,  8. 

fC.  Simeon. 

g  QoWiold. 


the  fate  of 
the  hypocrite 

oEe.  vL  13. 
b  "  Ic  spring  one 
may  see  the 
bloom,  on  the 
slightest  breath 
of  wind,  shed  like 
Bnow-flake:<,  and 
perish  by  mil- 
lions."- Tt  istram, 
Nat  Hist,  of  Bib. 
375. 

"  Life's  but  a 
walking  sha- 
dow ;  a  poor 
player,  that 
struts  and  frets 
bis  hour  upon 
the  stage,  and 
then  is  heard  no 
more ;  it  is  a  tale 
told  I  y  an  idiot, 
full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying 
nothing."-/S'AaAe- 
Mpeare. 
c  Burder. 
The  hope  of  the 
hyprcicrite  is  like 
"a  spider's  web." 
Like  the  spider, 
the  hypocrite 
weaves  his  web, 
his  hope,  his 
trust,  out  of  his 
own  bowels.  It 
is  the  creature  of 
his  fancy ;  spun 
from  the  ma- 
terials of  self- 
righteousness. 
He  may  call  it  a 
garment  to  hiiJe 
bi.s  shame,  but  it 
is  a  mere  web, 
unfit  to  cover  a 
nakf'<l  soul,  and 
easily  rent.  He 
may  call  it  a 
bouse,  but  it  is 
unavailabe  to 
"  hide  from  the 
Btnrm,  or  cover 
from  the  tem- 
pest.' He  may 
h"ld  fast  by  it, 
but  it  shall 'fall, 
and  be  perish  in 
the  mini!.  There 
la,  tbere  can  be, 


dants,  either  in  the  open  country  or  wild  forests,  I  could  ask  the 
first  of  my  subjects  whom  I  meet  to  stretch  himself  upon  tlie 
ground,  and  confidently  place  my  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  fall 
asleep  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  injury."  Was  not 
this  a  precious  jewel  for  a  prince  ?  I,  however,  have  something 
better,  for  I  can  rest  my  head  and  heart  in  the  lap  of  God  s  pro- 
vidence, and  upon  the  bosom  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  with  a 
perfect  assurance  that  neither  man  nor  devil  can  touch  me  there.» 

32 — 35.  (32)  accomplished,  cut  off  :  see  marg.  branch  .  . 
green,  but  shall  wither  away.  (33)  unripe  .  .  vine,"  as  in 
this  country  a  late  frost  will  often  strip  a  tree  of  its  young-  fruit. 
cast .  .  olive,*  which  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  will  st-atter. 
(34)  congregation,  household,  whole  company,  "  appointed 
meeting  :  "  i.e.  the  congregation  wh.  the  hypocrite  gathers  round 
him  :  i.e.  the  hypocrite's  congregation,  the  .  .  bribery,  the 
homes  of  those  who  receive  bribes.  (35)  they  .  .  vanity,  vanity, 
or  emptiness,  the  great  outcome  of  their  plottings. 

The  fv'md  and  the  blossoms. — A  north  or  north-east  wind  fre- 
quently proves  injurious  to  the  olive  trees  in  Greece,  by  dost'-oy- 
ing  the  blossom.  Dr.  Chandler  says,  "  We  ate  under  an  olive 
tree,  then  laden  with  pale  yellow  flowers  :  a  strong  breeze  from 
the  sea  scattered  the  bloom  and  incommoded  us,  but  the  spot 
afforded  no  shelter  more  eligible."  In  another  place  he  observes, 
"  The  olive  groves  are  now,  as  anciently,  a  principal  source  of  the 
riches  of  Athens.  The  mills  for  pressing  and  grinding  the  olives 
are  in  the  town  ;  the  oil  is  deposited  in  lai'ge  earthen  jars,  sunk 
in  the  ground,  in  the  areas  before  the  houses.  The  crops  had 
failed  five  years  successively  when  we  arrived  ;  the  cause  assigned 
was  a  northerly  wind,  called  Greco-Tramontane,  which  destroyed 
the  flower.  The  fruit  is  set  in  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  ap- 
prehension from  this  unpropitious  quarter  ceases.  The  bloom  in 
the  following  year  was  unhurt,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  leaving 
the  Athenians  happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  plentiful  harvest. <■  — 
Saint  Anthony  and  the  cohhlcr. — We  read  a  pretty  story  of  St. 
Anthony,  who,  being  in  the  wilderness,  led  there  a  very  hard 
and  strait  life,  insomuch  that  none  at  that  time  did  the  like  ;  to 
whom  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  "  Anthony,  thou  art 
not  so  perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth  at  Alexandria." 
Anthony,  hearing  this,  rose  up  forthwith,  and  took  his  staff,  and 
went  till  he  came  to  Alexandria,  where  he  found  the  cobbler. 
The  cobbler  was  astonished  to  see  so  reverend  a  father  come  to 
his  house.  Then  Anthony  said  unto  him,  "  Come,  and  tell  me 
thy  whole  conversation,  and  how  thou  spendest  thy  time." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  as  for  me,  good  works  have  I  none,  for 
my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender.  I  am  but  a  poor  cobbler.  In 
the  morning,  when  I  rise.  I  pr.iy  for  the  whole  city  wherein  I 
dwell,  especially  for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I 
have  ;  after  I  set  me  at  my  labour,  where  I  spend  the  whole  day 
in  getting  my  living  ;  and  I  keep  me  from  all  falsehood,  ^or  I 
hate  nothing  so  much  as  I  do  deceitfulness  ;  wherefore,  when  I 
make  to  any  man  a  i)romise,  I  keep  it  and  perform  it  tiuly. 
And  thus  I  spend  my  time  poorly  with  my  wife  and  children, 
whom  I  teach  and  instruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  serve  me.  to 
fear  and  love  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  my  simple  life." 
In  this  story  you  sec  how  God  loveth  those  that  follow  their 
vocation,  and   live  uprightly,  without  any  falsehood  in  their 
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dealing'.     Anthony  was  a  prTcat  holy  man  ;  yet  tliis^obbler  was 
as  much  esteemed  before  God  as  he.« 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

1 — 4  (1)  then  .  .  said,  this  and  the  next  cap.  contain  Job's 
reply  to  Eliphaz.  (2)  I .  .  thing^s,  fitted  to  provoke,  moral 
commonplaces,  miserable  .  .  all  {sec  xiii.  4),  iritating-.  dis- 
appointing. (3)  vain  words,**  words  of  wind,  light,  trifling. 
"what  .  .  answerest  ?  in  such  a  way  as  this.  (4)  I .  .  do,  easy 
to  sjjeak  thus,  if  .  .  stead,  if  I  were  you.  shake  .  .  you,  and 
look  as  wise  and  solemn  at  you,  as  you  now  at  me. 

lU'tal'inf'um. — I.  We  observe  that  Job  could  have  treated  them 
as  they  ti-eated  him.  if  they  had  been  in  his  position,  but  he  would 
not.  II.  He  could,  but  there  would  have  been  no  need.  III. 
He  could,  but  they  did  not  think  so.  IV.  He  could,  but  it  was 
well  that  he  had  no  opportunity. 
JUie  do  i:  h  fit  I  ta  Iker.  — 

Dubius  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man — 

Yes — you  may  catch  him  tripping  if  you  can, 

He  would  not  with  a  peremptory  tone 

Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 

AVith  hesitation  admirably  slow. 

He  humbly  hopes — presumes — it  may  be  so. 

His  evidence,  if  he  were  called  by  law 

To  swear  to  some  enoi^mity  he  saw, 

For  want  of  prominence  and  just  relief, 

Would  hang  an  honest  man  and  save  a  thief. 

Through  constant  dread  of  giving  truth  offence, 

He  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense  ; 

Ktiows  what  he  knows  as  if  he  knew  it  not ; 

"What  he  remembers  seems  to  have  forgot; 

His  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befall. 

Centring  at  last  in  having  none  at  all. 

Yet.  though  he  tease  and  baulk  your  listening  ear, 

He  makes  one  useful  point  exceeding  clear; 

Howe'er  ingenious  on  his  darling  theme 

A  sceptic  in  philosophy  may  seem, 

Reduced  to  practice,  his  beloved  rule 

"Would  only  prove  him  a  consummate  fool ; 

Unless  in  him  alike  both  brain  and  speech, 

Fate  having  placed  all  truth  above  his  reach, 

His  ambiguities  his  total  sum, 

He  might  as  well  be  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb.* 

5 — 8.  (Ti)  but,  if  you  were  me.  and  I  were  you.  strengthen, 
encourage,  comfort,  assuage,  restrain.  (6)  though  I  speak, 
thus  calmly  and  quietly,  what  boots  it?  (7)  he  .  .  weary,  God 
has  tnken  my  strength  away,  company,  family,  (8)  thou  .  . 
•wiinkles,"^^^.,  "since  thou  hast  bound  me  with  chains,  witnesses 
come  forward."^  leanness  .  .  face,  the  idea  seems  to  be — my 
poverty,  etc.,  is  turned  into  a  reproach,  and  made  to  witness 
against  me. 

A  true  comforter. — To  be  a  true  comforter  we  require — I.  To 
be  able  to  sympathise  with  the  troubled.     II.  To  understand 
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no  Rhelt«r.  safety, 
nor  Kecurity,  in 
the  cohwel)  of 
Belf-riRhteoui?- 
nPSR.  If  not  stript 
off  in  the  world, 
it  will  be  swppt 
away  by  the 
tirfit  breath  of 
eternity, 
c  Hp.  Latimer. 

Job's  reply- 
to  Eliphaz 

miserable 
comforters 

a  Ps.  xxii.  7,  cix. 

V.  3.  "The  He- 
brew has  '  word3 
of  wind.*  '  His 
pri^mise !  it  is 
only  wind.'  '  Hia 
words  are  all 
wind.'  'The 
wind  has  taken 
away  his  wcrds.* 
'Breath,  breath; 
all  broalhl'"— 
Ri-hert!.. 

V.  4.  '•  The  whole 
of  this  passage 
is  rendered  unin- 
telligible, in  its 
usual  mode  of 
translating,  by 
attributing  a 
conditional  in- 
stead of  a  future 
tense  to  it :  *  I 
also  could  speak, 
etc.,'  or,  "But  I 
com'(/ speak, '—in- 
stead of,  '  But  I 
voiU  speak,'  or, 
'talk  on.'  "— 
Good. 

"  A  good  word  is 
an  easy  obliga- 
tion ;  but  not  to 
speak  ill,  requires 
only  our  silence, 
which  costs  us 
nothing."  —  TH- 
lotson. 
b  Coirper. 

w^hat  he 
w^ould  do  if 
he  were  in 
their  place 
a  Ru.  i.  '2\. 
b  Wemysf. 

•  "What  Ls  conno- 
I  lation?  It  is  the 
I  relief  of  mind 
lunder  any 
I  trouble  or  pain  | 
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or  the  presence 
and  pnjoyrncnt 
of  a  srood  which 
is  able  to  pre- 
vent altogetner, 
Of  e'se  carry 
away  and  bear 
down  before  it, 
as  in  a  full  tide 
or  flowing 
stream,  nil  evil 
felt  or  fraicri."— 
I>r.  Beaumont. 

c  Dr.  Robinson. 

•'  We  are  always 
thinking  we 
shuuld  be  hetter 
wiih  or  without 
such  a  thing; 
but  if  wo  do  not 
steal  a  little  con- 
teat  in  present 
circumstance", 
there  is  no  hope 
of  any  other."— 
Adam.  (Phil.  iv. 
11). 


the  conduct 
of  his  per- 
secutors 

a  La.  iii.  11 ;  Ho. 
V.  14. 


h  Ps.    xxii. 
XXXV.  21. 


13, 


d  Pa.    XXXV. 
Ac.  iv.  27. 


15; 


cla.    1.    0;  Ma. 

XX  vi.      67;  Jo. 

xviii.    22 ;  Ac. 
xxiii.  2. 


V.  9.  "  '  Has  not 
the  cruel  man 
been  sharpening 
his  eyes  upon 
me?'  'His  eyes 
are  like  arrows; 
they  pierce  my 
lifrt.'  'Truly,  his 
cu'.ting  eyes  are 
always  upon  me." 
'Yes,  yes  ;  the 
eyes  of  the  ser- 
pent.' " — Roberts. 

"  Words  are  thn 
counters  of  wi?e 
men,  and  thn 
money  of  fools." 
^tiobbM. 


frenerallj  th^  meaning  and  use  of  trouble.  III.  To  be  acquainted 
ourselves  with  the  truth  with  which  Ave  are  to  comfort  others. 
IV.  To  possess  the  spirit  and  imitate  the  conduct  of  Him  whose 
mission  on  earth  was  to  "  comfort  them  that  mourn."  V.  To 
speak  truthfully  and  suitably  to  the  case,  while  we  present  such 
views  of  God  and  His  dealing's  as  are  fitted  to  impart  light  and 
comfort  to  the  sad  and  sorrowing.'^ 

As.swn'je. — Asswage  is  found  in  but  two  passages  of  the  Bible 
— Gen.  viii.  1,  in  a  neuter  sense,  ''and  the  waters  asswaged." 
where  the  Hebrew  verb  signifies  properly  to  "sink  down;"  and 
Job  xvi.  5,  6,  "  the  moving  of  my  lips  should  asswage  your  grief," 
''  my  grief  is  not  asswaged,"  where  the  word  in  the  original  means 
to  '•  keep  back."  It  is  sometimes  found  in  the  fi)rm  "•  swage," 
as  in  Latimer,  Serm.  I.,  preached  before  the  Convocation  of  Clergy 
— •'  But  yet  they  that  begot  and  brought  forth  that  our  old  ancient 
purgatory  pickpurse,  that  was  swaged  and  cooled  with  a  Frances- 
can  cowl."  For  the  form  with  prefix '' a"  take  Spenser,  Faerie 
Qucene,  book  iv.  canto  3 — 

"  As  when  two  tigers,  pricked  with  hunger's  rage, 
Have  by  good  fortune  found  some  beasts  fresh  spoil, 
On  which  they  ween  their  famine  to  assuage." 

The  derivation  is  taken  by  Wright  {Bible  Word  Book)  from 
assoitager.  "  to  soften,"  "  allay,"  which  is  deduced  from  the  Latin 
suavis,  through  the  old  French  sorf,  sonef,  "sweet,"  "soft."  The 
prefix  "  a  "  is,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  intensive. 

9,  10.  (9)  teareth,  etc.,"  fig.  taken  fr.  the  ferocity  of  wild 
beasts,  mine  .  .  eyes,  all.  to  fierce  and  glaring  eyes  of  lions, 
etc.,  when  ab.  to  spring  on  their  prey.  (10)  they,  his  persecutors. 
g-aped  .  .  mouth,*  like  the  wild  beast  ref.  to  in  v.  9.  they  .  . 
cheek,'"  per.  the  greatest  insult  that  can  be  inflicted  on  an 
Oriental,  they  .  .  together,'*  forming  bands  of  conspirators  ag. 
his  peace. 

SlipjM'rinf/.  —  From  the  following  extracts,  this  treatment 
appears  to  have  been  considered  very  injurious.  "Davage  was 
deeply  incensed  ;  nor  could  I  do  more  than  induce  him  to  come 
to  the  factory  on  business  while  I  was  there  ;  Mr.  Pringle  having, 
in  one  of  his  fits,  struck  him  on  the  cheek  with  the  sole  of  his 
slipper,  the  deepest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Asiatic  ; 
among  whom  it  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  t^  touch 
even  the  sole  of  the  foot." — Lord  Valcnt'ia.  "  In  the  Mahratta 
camp,  belonging  to  Scindia,  his  prime  minister,  Surjee  Rao.  was 
murdered  in  the  open  bazaar  :  his  mistresses  were,  as  usual, 
stripped  of  all  they  possessed  ;  and  his  favourite  one  was  sent  for 
to  court,  and  severely  beaten  in  the  presence  of  Scindia's  wife, 
who  added  to  the  indignity  by  giving  her  several  blows  herself 
with  a  slipper." — Broiujhton.  "  When  the  vazir  declared  himself 
unable  to  procure  the  money,  Fathh  Ali  Shah  reproached  him  for 
his  crimes,  struck  him  on  the  face,  and  with  the  high  wooden 
heel  of  a  slipper,  always  iron-bound,  beat  out  several  of  his  teeth." 
— Sir  W.  Oit.yJcy.  The  Hindoo,  religiously  abstaining  from 
animal  food  and  intoxicating  licjuors,  becomes  thereby  of  so  very 
mild  a  temper  that  he  can  bear  almost  anything  without  emo- 
tion except  slippering  ;  that  is.  a  stroke  with  the  sole  of  a  slippee 
or  sandal,  after  a  person  has  taken  it  off  his  foot  and  spit  on  it  ; 
I  this  is  dreaded  above  all  affronts,  and  considered  as  no  less  ignt>- 
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minious  than  spitting'  in  the  face,  or  bespattering  -with  dirt, 
among  Europeans.* 

11 — 14.  (11)  God  .  .ungodly,  etc.,'  as  a  captive,  to  do  with 
him  as  they  pleased.  Job  perceived  what  had  really  occurred. 
(12)  ease,  happy  and  secure,  but  .  .  asunder,  crushed  me. 
take  .  .  pieces,*'  as  an  animal  its  prey,  mark,''  for  His  aiTows. 
(115)  archers,  or,  arrows,  compass  .  .  about,  fly  or  whiz 
annind  me.  (1-4)  he  .  .  breach,  tlie  attack  is  again  and  again 
renewed,     he  .  .  giant,''  as  a  mighty  and  irresistible  warrior. 

The  .feat  of  mental  and  moral  iient'nnentu  and  ajfretion.s'.  a.y  itn- 
der.stodd  hi/  the  ancients. — Every  reader  of  the  Bible  has  been 
stmick  with  the  curious  use  of  the  names  of  different  parts  of  the 
body,  when  the  affections  and  feelings  are  referred  to.  Thus  we 
read  (Job  xvi.  13),  "  His  archers  compass  me  round  about,  He 
cleaveth  my  reins  asunder,"  and  also  (Ps.  vii.  9),  "the  righteous 
God  trieth  the  hearts  and  reins."  The  word  reins  is  derived  from 
the  Lat.  renes  =  kidneys.  This  part  of  the  human  frame  the 
Hebrews  thought  was  the  seat  of  knowledge,  joy.  pain,  pleasure, 
and  various  other  mental  and  moral  sentiments  and  affections. 

15—17.  (15)  sewed.  .  skin,  not  merely  put  but  fastened  on. 
It  clung  to  his  sores  and  could  not  be  removed,  horn  .  .  dust," 
i.e.  his  insignia  of  honour  was  defiled.  (16)  foul,  swollen,  and 
.  .  death,  his  sight  had  failed.  (17)  not  .  .  hands,  he  still 
asserts  his  innocence  of  sins  on  ace.  of  wh  his  friends  said  he 
Buffered,     my  .  .  pure,*  sincere,  not  hypocritical. 

Purity  in  praijer. — Prayer  is  pure  when — I.  Not  in  hypocrisy 
or  out  of  feigned  lips.  II.  "When  not  accompanied  with  the 
practice  of  sin.  III.  When  from  riglit  motives  and  for  right 
objects.  IV.  "V\Tien  addressed  to  the  only  true  God.  V.  When 
presented  in  a  way  according  to  His  own  will.  VI.  When  offered 
with  right  disposition  and  feelings.  VII.  When  made  with 
humility  through  the  one  Mediator,  and  with  faith  in  His  atoning 
eacrifice.'^ 

Legend  of  jyrai/er. — The  prayers  of  St.  Basil  were  supposed  by 
the  Armenian  Christians,  partly  from  his  sanctity  and  partly  from 
his  intellectual  endowments,  to  have  a  peculiar,  almost  resistless 
power  ;  so  that  he  not  only  redeemed  souls  from  purgatory,  but 
even  lost  angels  from  the  abyss  of  hell.  "  On  the  sixth  day  of 
the  creation,  when  the  rebellious  angels  fell  from  heaven  through 
that  opening  in  the  firnament  which  the  Armenians  call  Arocea, 
and  we  the  Galaxy,  one  unlucky  angel,  who  had  no  participation 
in  their  sin,  but  seems  to  have  been  entangled  in  the  crowd,  fell 
with  them  ;  and  this  unfortunate  angel  was  not  restored  till  he 
had  obtained,  it  is  not  said  how,  the  prayers  of  St.  Basil.  His 
condition  meantime,  from  the  sixth  day  of  the  creation  to  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  must  have  been  even  more 
uncomfortable  than  that  of  Klopstock's  repentant  demon  in  The 
Mes.<iiah.'' 

18—20.  (18)  earth  .  .  blood,  all.  to  the  old  belief  that  the 
blood  of  one  slain  unjustly  remains  on  the  earth,  let  .  .  place, 
no  rest  till  answered.  (19)  witness  .  .  heaven, <^  men  on  earth 
witnessed  against  him  :  God — in  heaven — witnes.sed  for  him. 
record,  testimony.  (20)  my  .  .  me,  or.  scorn ers  are  my  friends, 
but  .  .  God,''  who  would  understand  them  though  man  might 
6com. 
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e  liuriicr. 
he  had  been 
delivered  to 
the  ungodly 


a  Ps.    xxvii. 
Job  i,  15,  17. 


12; 


6  La.  iii.  11,  ii.  11. 

c  JeT.  xxiii.  '29. 

(/  "  Ab  a  warrior 
assaults  a  city." 
—  Wovdstrorth. 
Blossoms  are  to 
plants  what  com- 
forta  are  to 
Christians,  very 
beautiful,  but 
very  fading. 


he  asserts 

his  integrity 

a  Pb.  Ixxv.  10. 

bVs.  Ixvi.  18,  19; 
Pr.  IV.  8. 

vx).  17—19.      Dr. 
J.  Dorme,  i.  214. 

c  Dr.  Robinson. 

I  ''Emblemi,     of 
\  prayer.  —  In- 
cense ;      a    bow 
I  drawn     by     the 
hand     of     faith ; 
the  air  by  which 
we   live;    the 
little  pitcher 
j  which        fetches 
!  the  water    from 
the    brook ;    the 
barometer  of  the 
soul ;   the  tuning 
I  of  an  instrument; 
'  the  link  that  con- 
I  nccts  earth  with 
I  heaven  ;  the  'gift 
of  the   knees,' — 
the    Yoruba 
Christian's 
phrase     for 
prater;   the  let- 
ter sent  from  the 
child  on  earth  to 
his     'Father    in 
heaven.'  "-Hovce*. 


he  asserts 
that  his 
record  ia 
on  high 
fi  Ro.  i.  9. 
b  Ileb.  V.  7. 
•'  In  all  age^  and 
all  countriei, 
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man.  through  the 
disposition  he  in 
herits  from  our 
first  parents,  is 
more  desirous  of 
a  quiot  nnd  ap- 
proving, than  of 
a  vigilant  and 
tender  consci- 
ence ;  desirous  of 
eecurity  instead 
of  safety ;  studi- 
ous to  escape  the 
thought  of  spiri- 
turtl  danger  uio'.e 
than  the  danger 
itself ;  and  to 
induce,  at  any 
price,  some  one 
to  assure  him 
confidently  that 
he  is  safe,  to 
prophesy  unto 
him  smooth 
things,  and  to 
■  peak  peace, 
even  wheu  there 
is  no  peace." — 
Whately. 
c  G.  Brooks. 
d  C.  Simeon. 


the  w^ay 
■whence  we 
shall  not 
return 

a  Job  xiii.  20,  21, 
6  Jot)  vii.  21,  xix. 
25—27. 

V.  22.      T.  Boston, 
iv.  67  ;  Ur.  J.  l)is- 
neij,    i.    379 ;    D. 
Patterson,  21 5  ;  T. 
Ai»gfr,   3t8;    A. 
B.  Kvnns,  116. 
e  G.  Btookx. 
♦'  It  is  with  us  in 
this     world     as 
with  poor  men. 
that,    being     in- 
vited   to    a  rich 
man's     board, 
have  the  use  of 
his      plate     and 
silver  whilst  they 
are  there;  but  if 
any  of  thorn  are 
Eo  bold  as  to  put 
up    a     piece     of 
plate  or  a  spoon, 
there    is    search 
made  by  the  por-  i 
ter,  ere  they  are  j 
let  our,  for  whnt  I 
is  missing.     So  it  I 
is  with  us  in  re-  i 
gard  to  temponl  I 
blessings.   We  i 
have     liberty    to  | 
oae  tfiem   while 


The  hearcnlij  w'ltnes.'i  and  record. — View  this  text — I.  In  refe- 
rence to  Job.  1.  A  declaration  of  his  belief  ;  2.  An  avowal  of  his 
sincerity ;  3.  A  proof  of  his  devotion.  II.  In  reference  to  our- 
selves. 1.  In  seasons  of  self -suspicion  ;  2.  Under  assaults  of 
calumny  ;  8.  In  the  prospect  of  death.** — JoVa  consclmis  bilrrir'ity. 
— It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  unfold  this  passage  iu  roferenco  to 
Job.  I.  These  words  contain  — 1.  An  unquestioned  truth  ;  2.  A 
consolatory  reflection  ;  3.  A  solemn  appeal.  II.  Improve  it  iu 
reference  to  ourselves.  Address — 1.  The  formal ;  2.  The  hypo- 
critical ;  3.  The  calumniated ;  4.  The  sincere.'^ 

A  word  to  students  for  tlie  viinlstrij. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Payson.  of 
America,  being  once  asked  what  message  he  would  send  to  the 
young  men  who  were  studying  for  the  ministry  in  one  of  the 
colleges,  thus  addressed  them  : — "  Wliat  if  God  should  place  in 
your  hand  a  diamond,  and  tell  you  to  inscribe  on  it  a  sentence 
which  should  be  read  at  the  last  day,  and  shown  there  as  an 
index  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings  !  Wliat  care,  what  caution 
would  you  exercise  in  the  selection  1  Now  this  is  what  God  has 
done.  He  has  placed  before  your  immortal  minds,  more  im- 
perishable than  the  diamond,  on  which  you  are  about  to  inscribe, 
every  day  and  every  hour,  by  yoiu*  instructions,  by  your  spirit,  or 
by  your  example,  something  which  will  remain,  and  be  exhibited 
for  or  against  you  at  the  judgment-day." 

21,  22.  (21)  O  .  .  one,  O  that  He,— God.  would  .  .  man, 
for  me, — Job.  He  pray§  that  his  judge  may  be  his  advocate. 
man,"  Zi^.  son  of  man.  neighbour,  his  friend  whom  he  knows 
and  loves.  (22)  few  .  .  come,*  if  years,  yet  few  at  the  utmost. 
way  .  .  return,  the  old  way  of  all  the  race,— death. 

After  a  short  time  (v.  22). — I.  This  is  true  ;  for — 1.  In  a  few 
years  we  shall  all  be  dead  ;  2.  In  a  few  years  our  destiny  will  be 
unalterable,  be  fixed.  II.  This  is  instructive.  1.  Let  us  not 
shorten  our  days  ;  2.  Let  us  sit  loosely  to  a  world  we  must  soon 
leave ;  3,  Let  us  be  preparing  for  eternity.*' — Death  a  maij. — I. 
It  is  a  strange  way.  II.  It  is  a  lonely  way.  III.  It  is  a  solemn 
way.  IV.  It  is  an  unavoidable  way.  1.  Death  is  a  way  soon  to 
be  entered  ;  2.  Death  is  a  way  never  to  be  retravelled.  I  shall 
not  return — (1)  To  my  family  ;  (2)  To  my  business  ;  (3)  To  my 
church. — Dr.  Thomas. — The  final  jonrnen  anticipated.— 1.  Con- 
sider the  momentous  journey  which  is  here  anticipated.  It  is— 
1.  Solemn  in  its  nature  ;  2.  Indisputable  in  its  certainty  ;  3. 
Unknown  in  its  commencement  ;  4.  Important  in  its  conse- 
quences. II.  Describe  the  effect  which  this  anticipation  ought 
to  produce.  1.  It  should  elicit  serious  examination  respecting 
our  state  of  preparation  ;  2.  Excite  just  f«ar  in  those  who  are 
'mprepared  ;  3.  Stimulate  the  righteous  to  constant  watchful- 
ness ;  4.  Furnish  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted 
Christian. 

Appearance  of  death. — Many  a  man  has  an  ill-favoured  counte- 
nance, is  lean  and  haggard,  pale  and  sallow,  and  mean  in  his 
attire,  and  yet,  under  an  ungainly  exterior,  conceals  great  talents 
and  virtues.  Such  is  the  case  with  death.  Ah.  me  !  how  much 
that  is  good  and  sweet  and  blessed  is  concealed  beneath  its  sour 
aspect  and  transitory  bitterness  !  It  is  not  I  who  die  when  I  die, 
but  my  sin  and  misery.  As  often  as  I  think  of  death,  I  figure 
to  myself  that  I  see  a  messenger  coming  from  a  distant  laud, 
bringing  me  good  news  of  my  Saviour,  the  Bridegroom  of  my 
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soul,  and  of  the  inheritance  which  He  has  purchased  with  His 
blood,  and  reserves  for  me  in  heaven.     What  care  I  although  the 
messenger  have  an  ugly  face,  bs  armed  with  a  long  dart,  wear  a 
tattered  coat,  and  knock  rud.'lj  at  my  door  ?     I  attend  le.ss  to  his 
appearance  than  to  his  hxiMna^.'^  —  ('(unfurt  in  view  of  death. — 
I.  That  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
another,  in  the  course  of  his  life  suffered  more  ][5ain  than'  is 
ordinarily  felt  by  people  when  they  die.     The  pang  of  death, 
gays  the  excellent  Mr.  Ward,  is  often  less  than  that  of  the  tooth- 
ache.   II.  Th3  covenant  of  God  is  of  force  with  His  people  when 
they  lie  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.     Ages  after  the  fathers  of  the 
H-ibrew  tribes  were  dead,  the  Almighty  said.  '•  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  "  (Matt. 
xxii.  31,  32).    III.  In  death  their  union  with  Christ  is  continued  ; 
just  as  the   personal   union  with  the   Divine   and  the  human 
natares   remained   in    Him  when   His   body  lay  in  the   grave. 
"When  dead,  they  are  "the  dead  in  Christ"'  (1   Thess.  iv.  IG). 
IT.  To  them  death  is  but  a  "  sleep  ;  "  a  temporary  state,  and  a 
state  of  rest.    Stephen  '•  fell  asleep  "  (Acts  vii.  GO) ;  and  all  who, 
like  him,  die  in  faith  and  love,  '•  sleeji  in  Jesus"  (1  Thess.  iv.  1-i). 
V.  Christ  has  taken  away  the  sting  of  death,  and  thus  deprived 
it  of  its  terrors  to  all  believers.     He  assumed  the  human  nature, 
"  that  through  death  He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  , 
of  death,  that  is,  the  devil :  and  deliver  them  who.  through  fear  ! 
of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage"'  (Heb.  ii.  | 
1-4,    1.5).     VI.  Death  is  but  a  sturdy  porter,  opening  the  door  of 
eternity  and  letting  us  into  heaven  ;  a  somewhat  rough  passage  ' 
to  eternal  pleasures.     "VII.   It  is  but   a  departing  out  of  this 
world  unto  the  Father  in  heaven  (John  xvi.  28).     "VIII.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  called  a  gathering   of  the  people  to  their 
fathers.     IX.  Jacob  made  little  of  it.     "  And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph.  Behold.  I  die."     "/vud  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  . 
commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the   ghost,  and   was  gathered    unto    his    people  ' 
(Gen.  xlviii.  21,  xlix,  33).* 


CHAPTER  TEE  SEVENTEENTH. 

1,  2.  (1)  corrupt,*  foetid,  telling  of  decay.    (2)  are  .  .  me, 

or.  •'  Aui  I  not  altogether  an  object  of  mockery  to  my  friends  ?"'' 
continue,  lodge,  live,     provocation,  which  is  incessant. 

Thr  iraifin/j  f/rn '•e.-^Oh'^erye— I.  It  is  good  for  us  frequently 
to  take  a  calm  view  of  our  condition  as  mortal  and  dying  men. 

1.  It  is  true  in  reference  to  each  what  Job  here  says  of  himself  ; 

2.  Death  is  appointed  to  us.     II.  Death  is  near  to  us.c 

DenHi  alirnij>t  rendu. — A  man  far  advanced  in  years,  or  one 
who  is  in  deep  affliction,  says,  '•  The  place  of  burning  is  near  to 
me,  and  the  wood  is  laid  together  for  my  funeral  pile."  "  How 
are  you.  my  friend  ?  "  **  How  am  I  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Go,  order 
them  to  get  the  wood  together  to  burn  this  body."  A  father 
sometimes  says  of  his  wicked  sons.  "  Yes.  I  know  they  desire  my 
death  :  they  have  been  preparing  for  the  funeral  ;  they  are  ready 
to  wash  me  :  the  bier  is  at  hand,  and  the  wood  is  prepared."' 
"  Why  do  you  all  look  so  anxious  X  I  am  not  ready  for  the 
wasliiiig.'""^ 

VOL.  V.      O.T.  Q 
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hero;  but  when 
we  go  hrnco, 
there  is  <^) ».  e 
waitin?  that  will 
bo  sure  to  Pir  p 
U9.  and  suOor 
nothing  to  pasa 
with  u  B."  — 
l^pericer. 

d  Gotihold. 

"  Death  is  not 
dreadful  to  a 
mind  resolved : 
it  spema  as  na- 
tural as  to  bo 
born.  Groans, 
and  convulsions, 
ant  discoloured 
faces,  friends 
weeping  round 
us,  blacks,  and 
obsprjuies.  make 
death  a  dreadful 
tiling.  The  pomp 
of  death  is  far 
more  terrible 
than  death  itaelf." 
— Lee. 

"Wishart,  when 
in  the  Are  which 
removed  him 
from  the  world, 
exf'Jaimpd.  "  The 
Hime  doth  tor- 
ment my  body, 
but  no  whit 
abates  my 
spirits." 

e  R.  Bolton, 


the  -waitingr 
grave 

a  Ls.  xxxviii.  10; 
Ps.lxxxviii.  3 — 5. 

6  Spk.  Com, 

c  Dr.  Robuison. 

"  Death  is  a 
comiuingliug  of 
eternity  with 
time ;  in  the 
death  of  a  good 
man,  eternity  is 
seen  look  ing 
through  time."— 
Go-t/te. 

d  Robeit*. 
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he  asks  in 
vain  for  a 
surety 

a  He.  vii.  22, 

b  Ma.  xi.  25. 

e  Dr.  Robinson. 

A  good  con- 
pcipuce  is  beter 
than  two  v't- 
nesses.  It  will 
consume  your 
grief  as  the  sun 
di-solves  ice — it 
is  a  spring  when 
you  are  thirsty — 
a  staff  when  you 
are  weary — a 
screen  when  the 
B  u  n  burn  s — a 
pillow  in  death. 

"  Blush  at  terror 
for  a  death  which 
gives  thee  to  re- 
pose in  festive 
bowers,  where 
nectars  sparkle, 
an  rels  minister, 
an  I  more  than 
an  g  ;ls  share,  and 
raise,  and  crown, 
and  eternise  the 
birth,  bloom, 
bursts  of  bliss." 
— Young. 

dGood. 


he  had  been 
made  a  by- 
•word  of  the 
people 

a  Pr.  xxix.  5  ;  Pa. 
xii.  3  ;  Pr,  xx.  9  ; 
1  Th.  ii.  5, 
6  Lit.  "a  man 
who  gives  up  his 
friend  to  be  de- 
spoiled.''— Spk: 
Com.  So  Words- 
worth,  Noyes, 
Wemi/ss. 

c  I  Ivi.  ix.  7 ;  Ps. 
sliv.  14. 

d  (ie.  xxvii.  1  ; 
De.  xxxiv.7 ;  Zee. 
xi.  17  ;  Ps,  vi,  7, 
xxxi.  9. 

V.  7.  T.  TJallidny, 
Ser.  and  Lee.  1 . 
e  Dr.  Robinso^7. 
"The  loss  of  my 
friend,  as  it  shall 
moderately 
grieve  me,  so  it 
shall  another 
way  much  bene- 
fit me,  in  i  ecom- 


3,  4.  (.S)  lay  ,  .  now,"  i.e.  put  down  a  pledge,  put  .  .  thee, 
he  calls  on  God  to  put  in  his  (Job's)  surety,  who  .  .  me  ?  and 
thus  pledg-e  himself,  my  surety  with  God  ?  (4)  for  .  .  under- 
standing','' and  not  understanding-  his  cause  they  would  not  be 
surety  for  him.  therefore  .  .  them,  by  giving  them  their  anti- 
cipated verdict. 

Job'ji  appeal  to  God. — We  have  a  twofold  ground  of  Job's 
request  for  a  fair  trial  of  his  case  by  God  Himself,  I.  'i'he  in- 
capacity of  his  friends  to  judge  in  the  matter.  II,  His  con- 
sciousness of  his  innocence  and  that  in  the  controversy  he  will 
gain  the  cause.  Job  is  called  to  wage  a  double  controversy. 
1.  As  against  God,  in  His  appearing  to  afflict  him  as  a  wicked 
man  ;  2,  As  against  his  friends,  in  their  charging  him  with 
being  such." 

jVote  on  V.  3. — The  difficulty  in  this  passage  has  resulted,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  abruptness  of  the  transition  ;  and,  secondly, 
from  its  being,  in  its  common  construction,  very  improperly 
separated  from  the  preceding  verse,  and  applied  to  the  Almighty 
instead  of  to  Eliphaz,  the  last  speaker,  to  whom  Job  is  peculiarly 
addressing  himself.  The  fair  interpretation  is,  '•  But  if  there 
be  any  meaning  in  what  ye  say — if  ye  do  not  revile  my  character, 
but  believe  me  to  be  the  oppressor  and  the  hypocrite  ye  assert — • 
come  on  :  I  will  still  venture  to  stake  myself  against  any  of  you. 
Will  any  of  you  venture  to  stake  me  against  yourselves  1  Who 
is  he  that  will  strike  hands  with  me  ?  that  will  dare  to  measure 
his  deserts  with  my  own  ?  and  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  in  proof 
that  he  is  a  juster  man  than  I  am  ?  "  It  is  an  nvrjumpntum  ad 
hoin'inem,  of  peculiar  force  and  appropriation,  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  confound  and  silence  the  persons  to  whom  ib  is  addressed. 
The  custom  of  staking  one  thing  against  another  is  of  very  early 
origin,  and  found  in  the  rudest  and  simplest  modes  of  social  life  ; 
hence  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus,  as  well  as  of  Virgil,  abound 
with  references  to  this  practice.  ^ 

5 — 7.  (•'))  flattery,"  lit.  booty.*  even  .  .  fail,  his  punish- 
ment shall  reach  to  his  children.  (6)  byword, «  a  term  of 
reproach,  and  .  .  tabret,  lit.  as  to  my  face.  I  am  become  an 
abomination.  (7)  dim  .  .  sorro-v,'^  weakened  by  much  weeping. 
all  .  ,  shadow,  emaciated  by  sufFe,ring. 

False  frirtuh. — Observe — I.  Treachery  and  unfaithfulness  on 
the  part  of  professed  friends  one  of  the  most  cutting  trials  with 
men,  and  the  most  condemning  sins  with  God.  II.  Some  sins 
are  more  heinous  in  themselves  and  more  disastrous  in  their  conse- 
quences than  others.  III.  Sin  in  many  cases  entails  its  conse- 
quences on  a  man's  children  as  well  as  on  himself.* 

Con.s-i/lrrate  frieru7.<;Ii  ij).—\\hen  the  attempt  was  made  upon  the 
life  of  King  George  III.  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  as  he  was  going  to 
St.  James's  to  hold  a  levee,  a  council  was  ordered  to  be  held  as  soon 
as  the  levee  was  over.  The  Marquess  del  Campo,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, being  apprised  of  that  circumstance,  and  knowing  that 
the  council  would  detain  the  king  in  town  three  or  four  hours 
beyond  the  usual  time,  took  post  horses,  and  set  off  for  Windsor. 
Alighting  at  the  castle,  he  called  upon  a  lady  there  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  king  did  not 
return  at  the  usual  time,  and  understanding  that  the  marquess 
was  in  the  palace,  sent  to  ask  him  if  he  had  been  to  the 
levee.     He  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  he  had  left  his  majesty 
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in  perfect  health,  pro'nc^  to  council.  AVhen  the  hiTi<»-  arrive<l.  he. 
of  course,  tolfl  her  majesty  the  extraordinary  occurrence  of  the 
morning'.  The  oueen  expressed  grc  at  surjirise  that  llie  ]\!arqueps 
del  Campo.  who  had  been  nearly  three  hours  in  the  jtalace.  had 
not  mentioned  the  subject  to  her  ;  he  was  then  sent  for,  when 
he  told  their  majesties  that  finding  upon  his  ari'ival  at  the 
ca.'^tle  that  no  rumour  of  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  his 
majesty  held  rerched  the  queen,  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
ajijjrise  her  of  it  till  his  majesty's  arrival  gave  full  assurance  of 
hi.-  safety  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  fearing  that  some  incorrect 
and  ala  miiiL;-  reports  miiiht  be  brought  down,  he  deemed  it 
right  to  n main  in  the  palace,  in  order,  in  that  case,  to  be  able  to 
remove  all  aj  jiuhensions  from  her  niajestys  mind  by  accjuaint- 
ing  her  with  the  rial  facts.  The  king  took  the  ambai^^sador 
graciously  by  the  hand,  and  assured  him  that  he  scarcely  knew 
a  man  in  the  world  to  vhom  he  was  so  much  obliged. 

8—10.  (8)  uprig-ht  .  ,  this,"  at  his  sufferings  and  men's 
treatment  of  him.  and,  etc..  stimulated  by  his  example.  (9) 
righteous  .  .  way.  conscious  of  his  integrity,  clean  hands, 
V  ('.  a  holy  life,  shall  .  .  stronger,*'  in  his  attachment  to  God 
and  holiness.  (10)  return,  to  the  charge,  cannot  .  .  you/  a 
bitter  irony,  afterwards  justified.'' 

Darh  ffi.';pc/i.sa/}(in.s-  o r err k led  for  the  rsiohU-^hvicnt  of  the samfs. 
•^AVe  will  ])rocetd  to  state — I.  The  general  principles  upon  which 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  founded.     It  may  be  proved — 
1.  From  the  immutability  of    God  ;  2.  From    the  covenant    of 
griice  ;  3.  From  the  intercession  of  Christ.     II    The  particular 
manner  in  which  the  most  untoward  circumstances  shall  be  over- 
ruled to  promote  it.     To  guard  against  an  abuse  of  this  doctrine, 
we  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind — I.  The  chaiacters  who  alone  can 
take  comfort  in  it ;  2.  Ihe  way  in  which  alone  it  should  be  im- 
proved.'—  Tittrell'ing    home. — I.  The  traveler — "the  righteous." 
Not  the  innocent  or  the  moral  ;  but  those  to  whom  righteousness 
is  im.puted  and  pirecious,  whr)se  desire  is  to  manifest  it.     II.  The 
road.  1.  Unknown  :  God  leads  us  by  a  way  that  we  krow  not ;  2. 1 
Perilous  :  beset  with  foes,  long,  thorny,  wearisome  ;  3.  Narrow  :  j 
only   safe    for    careful    feet  ;    4.    Circuitous  :    when   apparently ' 
Bearing  home  the  road  leads  far  round.    III.  The  staff.    Faithful  1 
promises.     A  faithful  God.     IV.  "What  all  the  travellers  say.     At  j 
some  time  or  other  all  confess,  with  Job,  their  belief  that  "  the 
righteous  shall  hold  on  their  way." 

Proi-uh'nrc  helping  ihe  rifihfeous. — In  the    early   part   of  his! 
mii'isteriol  career,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  he  regarded  as' 
a  particular  interference  of  Divine  Providence!     Knowing  that 
he  could  not  always  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Polyglott   Bible  in  , 
the  public  library,  he  began  earnestly  to  wish  to  have   a  copy  of 
his  own  ;  but  £.3  per  quarter  and  his  food,  which  was  the  whole 
of  his  income  as  a  preacher,  could  ill  supply  any  sum  for  the  ])ur-  >. 
chase  of  books.    Believing  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  .«hould  ; 
cul>ivate  Biblical  knowledge,  both  on  his  own  account,  and  on  i 
that  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered,  and  that  the  know- 1 
leue  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages  was  necessary 
for  this  purpose;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  hope  to  have  i 
money  sufficient  for  this  purcha.se.  he  thought  that  God.  in  the  \ 
course  of  His  providence,  would  furnish  him  with  this  precious  i 
gift.     He  soon  after  received  a  letter,  containing  a  bank  note  of  • 
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peuse  of  his 
w  a  ti  I ;  for  it 
^^lall  inal;e  nie 
IhiTik  moio  oiton 
and  Rfiiniislv  of 
earth  ainl  o'  hea- 
ven. Of  enrth, 
for  h  i  H  body 
which  is  reposf  d 
in  it ;  of  heuvec, 
for  his  Houl 
wliich  posseKseh 
it  beforo  me  ;  of 
earth,  to  put  me 
in  miril  of  my 
likp  fniiliy  and 
m  ortalit  y  ;  of 
heaven,  to  make 
me  desire,  aiid 
(after  a  sort) 
emulate  hia  hap- 
piness  and 
glory."-  Bp.HaU. 

the  "Wfly  of 
the  righteous 
a  Ec.  V.  8. 

b  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7— 
11  ;    1    Pe.   i.    5; 

Is.  xi.  -jy-ai ;  f 

Co.  xii.  y,  10. 

c  1  Co.  vi.  5. 

d  Job  xlii.  7,  8. 

r.  9.  T.  Kfiowles, 
i.  '2,1.3. 

e  C.  Simeon. 
V.9.  "  The  idea 
here  pug^'ested  ia 
thatuf  purity  and 
holiness.  Por- 
phyry oh-erves, 
that  in  the  Leon- 
tian  mysteriPH 
the  initiated  had 
theirhmids  wash- 
ed with  boiir-y, 
)nstend  of  wntcr, 
to  jniiuiaic  ihat 
they  were  to 
keep  their  hands 
pure  from  all 
wickedness  and 
misi  hief :  hui  ey 
heii.g"f  a  cl.  1. us- 
ing Tiature  and 
preserving  other 
ihinjis  from  dr- 
ruptiou."  —  liur^ 
dn-. 

"  Satires  and 
Ian  p  lons  onjiar- 
ticular  people 
ciriiilat"  more 
hy  giving  Copies 
'n  eonlldmce  to 
the  Irifuds  "I  the 
paities,  than  by 
print  ng  theml 
— aheridan. 
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broken  piir- 
poses 

aEo.  i.  13. 

r.  11.  //.  Grove, 
i.  141  ;  /.  Grose, 
i.  143;  C.  J.  Fur- 
long, 151. 

r.  13.  W.  Jay,  vi. 
306  ;  F.  ElVDin,  1. 
22. 

r».  13,  14.  Dr.  J. 
Paterson,  391. 

fc  y.  ir.  in  the 
Study  for  1873. 

c  Z)r.  Parker. 

•*In  aspiring  to 
the  throne  of 
power,  the  angels 
transgressed  and 
fell:  in  presum- 
ing to  come  with 
in  the  oracle  of 
knowledge,  man 
transgressed  and 
fell ;  but  in  the 
pursuit  towards 
the  similitude  of 
of  God's  good- 
ness or  love, 
which  is  one 
thing  ("or  love  Is 
nothing  else  but 
goodness  put  in 
motion  or  ap- 
plied),  neither 
man  nor  spirit 
ever  hath  trans- 
gressed or  shall 
transgreBs."— 
Bacon. 

"Sarcasm  I  now 
see  to  be,  in 
general,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  I 
devil ;  for  which 
reason  I  have 
long  since  re- 
nounced it."  — 
Carlyle. 

d  J.  M.  Punshon. 

no  rest  but  in 
the  grave 

a  P.-!.  xvi.  1 0  ;  1 
Co.  XV.  42.  .53,  54, 
b  Jno.  ii.  6. 
».  U.  "Those 
who  retire  from 
the  world  to 
spend  their  lives 
in  a  desert  place, 
for  the   purpose 


£10,  from  a  person  from  whom  he  never  expected  anything-  of 
the  kind.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  ]jondon,  who  procured  him  a 
copy  of  "  Walton's  Polyglott,"  the  price  of  which  was  exactly  £10. 

11 — 13.  (11)  my  .  .  past,  my  life  is  nearly  over,  my  .  .  off," 
my  plans  are  frustrated,  thoug-hts,  cherished  schemes,  hopes. 
(12)  they,  the  things  that  have  happened  to  me.  chan'^-e  .  . 
day,  so  that  it  is  no  time  of  rest  and  sleep,  lig-ht  .  .  dark- 
ness, the  light  of  life  is  near,  for  the  darkness  of  death  is  at 
hand.  (13)  if.  .  house,  lit.  truly  I  expect  that  the  grave  will 
be  my  home,  bed,  where  I  shall  soon  lie  down,  darkness,  in 
the  grave. 

Broken  purposes. — I.  Men  form  purposes.  Mind  is  active  and 
made  to  think.  Men  speculate  and  resolve.  II.  These  purposes 
not  always  fulfilled.  1.  As  they  are  impossible  to  realise  ;  2. 
Providence  intervenes  ;  3.  Procrastination  prevents  performance ; 
4.  Satan  hinders.  III.  This  is  a  sad  fact  in  experience.  My 
purposes.  Good  resolutions  formed  and  never  carried  out.  Plans 
adopted  and  forsaken.  Speculate  less  and  work  more.* — Brohcti 
jyurposes. — The  worM  is  full  of  broken  columns.  Every  heart 
carries  its  own  crowded  cemetery.  I.  Employ  this  text — 1.  As 
revealing  the  speculative  side  of  human  nature.  All  men  have 
purposes.  Man  cannot  live  by  history  alone,  he  must  strengthen 
himself  by  hope.  II.  As  disclosing  the  real  side  of  human  experi- 
ence. "  Purposes."  That  is  poetry.  '"  Broken."  That  is  history. 
III.  As  suggesting  mans  true  course  as  a  speculatist  and  a 
worker.  1.  All  purposes  against  God  must  be  broken  of ;  2. 
Remember  the  moral  import  of  uncei'tainty.*" 

Steadiness  in  pnrjwse. — Many  who  slumlDer  in  nameless  graves, 
or  wander  through  the  tortures  of  a  w-asted  life,  have  had 
•memories  as  capacious,  and  faculties  as  fine  as  he  (Macaulay), 
but  they  lacked  the  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  patient  thouglitf  ul 
labour,  which  multiplied  the  "  ten  talents "  into  "  ten  other 
talents  beside  them."  It  is  the  old  lesson,  voicefnl  from  every 
life  that  has  a  moral  in  it — from  Bernard  Palissy,  selling  his 
clothes,  and  tearing  up  his  floor  to  add  fuel  to  the  furnace,  and 
wearying  his  wife  and  amusing  his  neighbours  with  dreams  of 
his  white  enamel,  through  the  unremunerativo  years  ;  from 
Warren  Hastings,  lying  at  seven  years  old  upon  the  rivulet'a 
bank,  and  vowing  inwardly  that  he  would  regain  his  patri- 
monial property,  and  dwell  in  his  ancestral  halls,  and  that 
there  should  be  again  a  Hastings  of  Daylesford  :  from  William 
Carey,  panting  after  the  moral  conquest  of  India,  whether  he 
sat  at  the  lapstone  of  his  early  craft,  or  wielded  the  ferule  in  the 
village-school,  or  lectured  the  village-elders  when  the  Sabbath 
dawned.  It  is  the  old  lesson,  a  worthy  purpose,  patient  energy 
for  its  accomplishment,  a  resoluteness  that  is  undaunted  by  dith- 
culties,  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  success.'' 

14 — 16.  (14)  corruption, «  of  the  grave  wh.  he  foresees. 
father,  etc  ,  he  speaks  of  death  as  his  nearest  relative  who  will 
soon  claun  kindred  with  him.  (15)  where  .  .  hope  ?  of  life. 
as  .  .  it,  if  I  have  any  hope,  who  will  see  its  fulfilment?  (16) 
they,  my  hopes,  to  .  .  pit,*  to  the  loAvest  deep  when  .  . 
dust,  he  and  his  hopes  of  life,  etc.,  in  this  world  would  perish 
together. 

A'^ote  on  V.  in. — Literally,  to  the  Umhs — "  the  grasping  limbs," 
"  the  tremendous  claws  or  talons  "  of  the  grave.     The  imagery  ia 
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peculiarly  bold,  and  true  to  tlio  g-eneral  character  under  which 
the  grave  is  pre:>c'nted  to  us  in  the  fiiruiativc  lan.^-iia^re  of  sacred 
poetry, — as  a  monster,  ever  frreedy  to  devour,  with  horrid  jaws 
wide  gaping  for  his  prey  ;  and,  in  the  ])as.sag-e  before  us.  with  limbs 
in  unison  with  his  jaws,  and  ready  to  si-ize  hold  of  the  victims 
allotted  to  him.  with  a  strenirth  and  violence  from  which  none 
can  extricate  themselves.  The  common  rendering-  of  fulcra, 
vcctcs.  or  ham.  as  of  a  prison,  is  as  unnecessary  a  departure  from 
the  proper  figure  as  it  is  from  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
original  term/ 
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'  of  perfonnln^  r»- 
li;?ii)UH      a^J.■^t^■^i- 

1  tic  R,   often    e  x- 
c  la  ill)     to     th« 

;  be  as  I  B,  'Yes  ; 
yun  aro  my  ro- 
lati'Mis,  yuu  are 
ray  pireutn; 
these  are  my 
rornpaniuns  and 
friends.'"  — 
liuljertt. 
c  Ur.  (j'ood. 


CHAPTER  TEE  EIOnTEENTH. 

1—3.  (1)  then,  etc.,  this  second  dis.  of  Bildad  is  composed 
chiefly  of  proverbs  ill.  the  fate  of  the  ungodly.  (2)  long-  .  . 
words  ?  "  lit.  how  long  will  ye  set  snares  for  words  ?''  mark,  con- 
sider, understand.  (.'J)  wherefore  .  .  beasts,  as  if  we  haxl  no 
sense,     and  .  .  vile,  silenced,  lit.  shut  up,  as  unfit  to  speak. 

Kott'  on  r.  2. — The  commentators  are  not  agree<i  to  whom  the 
opening  of  this  speech  is  addressed.  Being  in  the  plural  number, 
it  cannot,  according  to  the  c<:»mmon  forms  of  Hebrew  colloquy, 
be  addressed  to  Job  alone.  Le  Clerc.  however,  attempts  to  i>rove 
that,  under  particular  circumstances,  such  a  form  may  be  admitted, 
and  especially  when  particular  respect  is  intended.  Other  inter- 
preters conceive  that  it  is  addressed  to  Job  and  Eliphaz,  to  whom 
Job  had  just  been  replying.  But  the  greater  number  concur  in 
supposing  that  it  relates  to  the  family  or  domestics  of  Job,  in 
conjunction  with  himself,  who,  it  may  be  conceived,  were  pre- 
sent, and  at  least  tacitly  approving  his  rebukes  :  ''  Tti  cum  tua 
familia,'"  is  the  explanation  of  Reiske.  It  is  more  probable  that 
it  applies  to  the  interlocutors  generally." 

4 — 7.  (4)  he,  i.e.  thou,  shall  .  .  thee  ?  reproof  of  pride  : 
shall  all  things  give  way  for  thee  1  rock  .  .  place  ?  must  even 
fixed  and  established  things  give  way  ?  (5)  yea,  truly,  behold, 
light,  joy,  happiness,  prosperity,  spark  .  .  fire,  the  last  spark 
of  even  the  smouldering  ashes.  (6)  light  .  .  tabernacle, <^  the 
lamp  that  cheers  the  tent  shall  go  out.  The  tent— the  house  — 
shall  be  joyless,  his  .  .  him,  his  hope  antl  joy  shall  expire.  (7) 
the  .  ,  straitened,'  his  mighty  strides  to  ju-ospcrity  shall  be 
shortened,  and  .  .  down,''  the  plans  in  which  he  trusted  shall 
precipitate  his  ruin. 

'The  Jiing  of  terrors. — I.  The  origin  of  his  empire.  II.  Tlie 
characteristics  of  his  reign.    III.  The  overthrow  of  his  dominion.' 

Eaxtcrn  lamps. — I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that 
the  houses  of  the  Arabs  are  never  without  lights.  They  bum 
lamps,  not  only  all  the  night  long,  but  in  all  the  inhabited 
apartments  of  the  house.  This  custom  is  .so  well  establishe<l  in 
the  East,  that  the  poorest  people  would  rather  retrench  part  of 
their  food  than  neglect  it.  Therefore  Jeremiah  makes  the  taking 
away  of  the  light  of  the  candle,  and  the  total  destruction  of 
a  house,  the  same  thing.  Job  describes  the  destruction  of  a 
family  among  the  Arabs,  and  the  rendering  of  one  of  their 
habitations  desolate,  after  the  same  manner,  "  How  oft  is  the 
candle  of  the  wicked  put  out  I  and  how  oft  cometh  their 
destruction    upon    them  1 "      On    the    otUer    hand,   when  God 


the  reply  of 
Bildad 

he  reprovea 
Job  for 
ensnaring' 
words 

o  Pr.  xviii.  18 

6  "  Howlonj?  wlU 
thou  go  on  art- 
fully and  '  oceit- 
fully  de\ising 
words  for  iha 
purpose  of  en- 
trapping us." — 
Worilsirorth. 

"  Words  make 
truih  to  spanicle, 
and  its  nys  to 
shine."-  Hitnyan, 

c  Dr.  Good. 
1 

the  ligrht  of 
the  -wicked 

a  Pr.  XX.  '20,  xxiv. 
20. 

6  "  If  a  man  do 
n')t  ke- p  witliin 
the  1  mit'<  of  his 
powers,  his  wide 
steps  shal  ba 
strait  enod.  '— 
Jbu  DorUd. 

cPr.  i.  31,  32. 

d  T.  Barrow. 

r.4  "'Foolish 
man .  why  aro  \<ax 
so  anpry?  Will 
your  anjjer  pull 
down  tho  moun- 
tain, or  take  a 
.-itifile  hair  from 
the  head  of  your 
enemy?'  'This 
evil  IB  only  fell  in 
y..ur  own  heart 
and  huu.se  ;  it  is 
your  own  d**- 
St  r  u  c  t  i  o  Q.' "— • 
\H»UrU. 
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B.C.  «>.  l-'oO. 

e  Lnnl  of  the 
Mfssi't/i,  Maho- 
mtt,  and  the  Pope. 


snares  laid 
for  the  un- 
godly 

a  Ps  ix.  15. 

"His  li^ht  being 
put  out,  he  wan- 
ders ab.  io  d  rk- 
ness.  a'ld  falN 
into  the  springes 
which  ha  has  set 
ab.  his  ro'iher 
den  to  citch  the 
uti  wary.'  — ^jai-. 
Com. 

b  Dr.  Good. 

the  foes  of 
the  wicksd 

a  Jer.  xx.  4  ;  Le. 
xxvi    36. 

6  "Terrors  here 
are  reprcsonted 
a  B  allegorical 
p-rsons.  like  the 
Furies  in  the  Gk. 
pjets." — Noyes. 

e  Merx. 

rf"  Death  has  his 
family ;  all  dis- 
eases, sorrovvg, 
horrors,  wh. 
come  in  his  trairj, 
or  go  hefoie  him 
to  prepare  his 
way.  In  the 
hideous  disease 
wh.  devoured 
J  o  b's  strength, 
Biiflad  might  see 
Death's  firstborn. 
Thus  the  Ara- 
bians call  a 
deadly  f-ver, 
dau-htiTof  fale." 
• — Spk.  Cum. 

the  confi- 
fipnce  of  the 
wicked 

a  Ps.  cxii.  10;  Pr. 

b  "  Terror  pur- 
sues him  like  a 
king."  —  iVoi/fii.— 
"Dissolution 
sha'l  inva  le  him 
like  a  monarch." 
—  Good.— '•'£(»  voT 
Bhall   seize   him 


promises  to  g-ive  David  a  lamp  always  in  Jerusalem  (1  King-g 
xi.  80),  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  an  assurance  that 
His  house  should  never  become  dei$olute.  So  Virgil,  yEa.,  ii. 
line  281,  '•  O  lux  Dardaniae  !  spes  O  fidissinia  Teucrum  I"  "O 
Ilium's  light,  the  Trojan  s  surest  hope  !  "  *" 

8 — 10.  (8)  for  .  .  net,"  wh.  he  set  for  others,  by  .  .  feet, 
not  driven  but  walks  into  the  snare,  lie  .  .  snare,  a  covered 
pitfall.  (9)  gin,  springs,  or  trap,  heel,  foot,  robber  .  .  him, 
ruin  shall  surprise  him,  as  a  robber  an  unsuspecting"  traveller. 
(10)  snare,  etc.,  not  only  does  he  fall  into  his  own  snare,  but  is 
a  prey  to  others. 

iVi:fe  on  ver.  8.— The  orig-inal  implies  a  snare  with  pieces  of 
wood,  or  other  substance,  put  crosswise,  or  barwise,  so  as  to 
sustain  the  deceitful  covering  of  turf,  or  other  soil,  put  over  it 
to  hide  the  mischief  it  conceals.  The  term  is  used  (Exod.  xxvii. 
4)  to  express  a  grating,  or  network  of  brass.  The  same  kind  of 
snare  or  pitfall  is  still  frequently  employed  throughout  India  in 
elephant-hunting.^ 

11 — 13.  (11)  terrors,*  phantoms  of  the  mind.*  drive  , . 
feet,  startle  him  to  his  feet.  (12)  his  .  .  hunger-bitten,  ''  his 
prosperity  shall  be  changed  into  famine."*^  (13)  strength  .. 
skin,  mu-scles  of  his  body,     firstborn,''  vigour,  strength. 

Fh'.<itborn. — The  eldest  son  of  the  father :  "  Israel  is  my 
firstborn  "  (Exod.  iv.  22) — i.e.  my  chosen  and  precious.  "  His 
glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock ; "  figuratively  of 
Ephraim,  and  Joshua  as  a  mighty  head  of  that  tribe  (Dent, 
xxxiii.  17).  "The  firstborn  of  death  shall  devour  his  strength" 
— i.e.  some  exceedingly  deadly  disease  (Job  xviii.  13)  ;  "  the  first- 
born of  the  poor  shall  feed" — i.e.  the  very  poorest  (Isa.  xiv.  30). 
'•  Firstborn "  became  tantamount  to  "  chief  "  or  '•  principal." 
Psa.  Ixxviii.  .51,  "and  smote  all  their  firstborn  in  Egypt  ;  the 
chief  of  their  strength  is  the  tabernacle  of  Ham."  The  title 
firstborn  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  both  to  Christ  and  to 
Christians,  with  some  degree  of  analogy  to  tlii  use  of  the 
expression  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Col.  i.  15  the  Saviour  is 
called  the  "  Firstborn  of  every  creature,"  as  preceding  all 
creation.  Comp.  Heb.  i.  6,  "  When  He  bringeth  in  the  first- 
begotten  into  the  world."  He  is  the  "  Firstborn  from  the  dead," 
not  only  as  the  first  who  rose  again,  never  again  to  put  on  the 
tabernacle  of  mortality,  but  as  the  initiator  of  the  life  that  is  to 
be  (Col.  i.  18).  He  is  the  "  Firstborn  among  many  brethren  " 
(Rom.  viii.  2!)).  Comp.  Psa.  Ixxxix.  27.  The  "Church  of  the 
Firstborn,"  Heb.  xii.  23.  are  the  ransomed  ones  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

14—17.  (14)  his  .  .  tabernacle,"  there  shall  be  no  feeling-of 
home  safety,  it,  his  calamity,  the  .  .  terrors,*  death.  (IT)) 
it,  terror,  fear,  brimstone,  the  image  of  desolation.  (16) 
roots,  efc.^<'  there  shall  be  desolation  as  complete  as  in  a  land 
sown  with  brimstone.  (17)  his  .  .  earth, <*  he  shall  so  utterly 
perish  that  not  even  the  remembrance  of  his  name  shall  survive. 

AfJd'it'innal  notes  (u.  1.5). — A  very  singular  method  of  ex- 
pres.^ing  sorrow  among  the  ancients,  was  hj  burning  brimstone 
in  the  house  of  the  deceased.  Livy  mentions  this  practice  aa 
general  among  the  Romans  ;  and  some  commentators  think  it  is 
referred  to  in   these  words  of  Bildad :    *'  Brimstone  shall  be 
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pcattei-ed  upon  his  habitation."  The  idea  corresponds  witli  the 
dcsig-n  of  the  speaker,  which  is  to  describe  the  miserable  end  of 
the  hypocrite.' —  !>/•.<?/-  \i\. — ]\Ian  is  often  described  a.s  a  tree,  and 
his  destruction  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  branches.  '"  Alas  !  alas  I 
he  is  like  a  tree  whose  branches  have  been  struck  by  the 
lightning."  '•  He  is  a  tree  killed  by  the  sliepherds  ;  "  which 
alludes  to  the  practice  (in  dry  weather,  when  the  grass  is  burned 
up)  of  climbing  the  trees  to  lop  off  the  branches  and  leaves  for 
the  use  of  the  flocks  and  cattle.  "  His  branches  and  shoots  are 
destroyed  ;"  which  means  himself  and  family.  "  I  know  all  his 
branches  and  bunches ; "  meaning  all  his  connections./ —  Vcrsr  17. 
— ••  What  kind  of  man  is  Ramar  ?  "  "I  will  tell  you  :  his  name 
is  in.  every  street : "  which  means,  he  is  a  person  of  great  fame. 
*'  Ah  !  my  lord,  only  grant  me  this  favour,  and  your  name  shall 
be  in  every  street."  '*  ^^'ho  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  in  the 
streets  ? "  "  Wretch,  where  is  thy  name  /  What  dog  of  the 
street  will  acknowledge  thee  ? "  *•  From  generation  to  generation 
shall  his  name  be  in  the  streets."  '•  Where  is  thy  name  written, 
in  stone  ?     No  ;  it  is  written  in  water."  fi' 

18  —  21.  (18)  driven  . .  darkness,"  fr.  prosperity  to  adversity, 
and  .  .  world,  and  from  adversity  to  death.  (19)  neither,  r/c.,*' 
his  family  shall  cease,  nephew,  grandchild.  (2();  they  .  . 
astonished,'"  when  they  hear  the  legends  that  hover  rbout  the 
land.  (21)  surely,  etc.,'^  such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. — What  a  terrific  picture  does  the 
following  passage  exhibit  of  the  death-bed  of  a  man  devoted  to 
the  pomp  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  who  is  at  ease  in  his 
possessions  !  A  fatal  malady  had  seized  on  Cardinal  JMazarin. 
whilst  engaged  in  the  conferences  of  the  treaty,  and  worn  by 
mental  fatigue.  He  consulted  Guenand,  the  physician,  who  told 
him  he  had  but  two  months  to  live.  Some  days  after.  Brienne 
perceived  the  Cardinal  in  his  nightcap  and  dressing-gown 
tottering  along  his  gallery,  pointing  to  his  pictures,  and  ex- 
claiming, '•  Must  I  quit  all  these  ?"  He  saw  Brienne.  and  seized 
him  :  ''  Look  at  that  Correggio  !  this  Venus  of  Titian !  that 
incomparable  Deluge  of  Caracci  !  Ah  !  my  friend.  I  must  quit 
all  these.  Farewell,  dear  pictures,  that  I  love  so  dearly,  and  that 
cost  me  so  much  !  "  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  caused 
himself  to  be  dressed,  shaved,  rouged  and  painted.  In  this  state 
he  was  carried  in  his  chair  to  the  promenade,  where  the  envious 
courtiers  paid  him  ironical  compliments  on  his  appearance. 
Cards  were  the  amusement  of  his  death-bed,  his  hands  being 
held  by  others  ;  and  they  were  only  inten-upted  by  the  papal 
nuncio,  who  came  to  give  the  cardinal  that  plenary  indulgence 
to  which  the  prelates  of  the  Sacred  College  are  officially  entitled. 
Mazarin  expired  on  the  9Ui  of  March,  IGGl.' 


CHAPTER   THE  NINETEENTH. 

(1)  Job,  etc.,  exhausted  by  the  violent  passion  of  his 
he  hurries  fr.  them  to  take  refuge  in  God.''  (2)  vex,* 
torture,  harass,  break,  crush,  as  in  a  mortar.  (3)  ten  times,' 
i.e.  many  times,  ye  .  .  not,''  etc.,  their  conduct  so  much  the 
worse  that  they  were  not  ashanjed  of  it. 
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friends. 


B.C.  rtr.  1.V20. 
I  a  H    a    kin  g."«> 

e  Mil.  iv.  1. 

d  i's.  xxx'v.  16 

e  /'iijrfun. 
I  " The  Ai.rld  ilares 

Bay  no  nuT-   i»f 

ius  device^  tlmn 
I  '  d  u  lU  K  p  i  I  o 
i  ppory'  (whilst  I 
i  brealhp.  1  hopp); 
j  but  the  children 
!  of  Ooil  can  adtl, 
1  hy  virtue  of  this 
j  living  h  pe. 'dum 

pxpiro   epeto' 

(whilst  I  expire, 
;  I  hope)."— Z,etyA- 
i  ton. 
^/U»f>erts. 

g  Ibid. 


the  doom  of 
i  the  ungodly 

I  a  Pr.  ii.  22. 

6  Je.  xxii.  30. 

c  They  that  come 
after,  are  perh. 
the  niea  "f  the 
Wost ;  I  hi  KG  who 
went  before. 
tLose  of  the  East. 

d  Ex.  V.    2,   xii. 

30. 

"It  is  hard  to 
feel  the  hand 
of  death  arrest 
one's  steps, 
throw  a  chill 
I'light  o'er  all 
one's  budding 
hopes,  and  hurl 
one's  soul  un- 
timely to  the 
shade.s,  lost  in 
the  gaping  gulf 
of  blank  ob- 
livi<  n."  —  Kirke 
White 

e  Hist,  of  Fianct, 
LardMr't  Euq/. 


the  answer 
of  Job 

he  reproves 
them  for 
th^^lr  sbame* 
lessuess 
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nQ.cir.  '52C. 

p  Wonhirorth. 
I      i'  .     xii.     18, 
X  lii.  ^1. 

c  <je.  xxxi.  7  ;  Le. 
xxvi.  20  ;  Nu.xiv. 
22;  Ne.  iv.  22. 
(/f».2,3.  '-Three 
points  are  urged  ; 
his  1'  r  i  e  u  d  s' 
cruelty,  their  per- 
tinacity, and  in- 
j  us  tice." — Spk. 
Com. 

«  Itr.  J.  T.  Crane. 
they  should 
reflect  that 
he  suffered 
at  the  hands 
of  God 
a  2    Co.     V. 
Ez.  xviii.  4; 
vi.  5. 

6Zep.  ii.  10. 
e  Ps.  Ixvi.  ]()• 
d  Dr.  Uo^iinson. 
"He  ihut  iose» 
his  cnn-cifiice 
has  n-  thi!]^'  l<-ft 
thiit  i«  worth 
keej  in^.  There- 
fore be  sure  you 
look  to  that. 
And  in  ihe  next 
place  look  to 
your  health ; 
»nd  if  you  have 
it,  prai.se  God, 
and  VMlue  it  next 
to  a  KOod  con- 
Bcience;  for 
heilth  is  the 
second  tlews-n}? 
that  we  mortals 
are  cnpai.je  of — 
a  blessing  tlmt 
money  cannot 
buy  —  therefore 
value  it.  and  be 
thankful  tor  it." 
—  Izaak  Walton, 
e  Hurt  lev. 

he  cried, 
but  could 
not  obtain 
justice 

alfab.  i.  2;  Ps. 
xxii.  2  ;  La.  iii.  8. 
h  La.  iii.  7. 
•  Ps.  Ixxxix.  44. 
The  frreat  tone 
fcfok  of  nature 
reveals  many 
rtrange  records 
o'  the  past,  in 
tlie  red  sand- 
stone there  are 
found  in  some 
plact's  marks 
which  are  clear- 


Amnunt  of  talk. — Perhaps  it  will  not  be  an  extravagant 
estimate  to  suppose  that  all  are  engaged  in  conversation,  on  an 
average,  live  hours  a  day.  In  a  public  address,  an  ordinary 
speaker  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  octavo  pages  an 
hour.  It  is  safe  for  us  to  adopt  that  rate  in  estimating  conversa- 
tion. AVe  have,  then,  on  an  average  five  hoars'  conversation  a 
day,  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pages  an  hour.  This  makes 
a  volume  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  a  week.  In 
threescore  years  and  ten,  the  conversational  aggregate  would 
amount  to  a  library  containing  the  very  respectable  number  of 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  volumes  octavo.* 

4 — 6.  (4)  be  .  .  erred,"  even  granting  it.  mine  .  .  myself, 
he  had  not  wronged  them,  as  they  had  him.  (5)  magnify 
.  .  me/''  set  themselves  up  as  his  judges.  (G)  know,  etc..'  he 
appeals  to  them,  to  try  to  understand  his  case,  hatii  .  .  net, 
he  ought  to  ]iave  pity  fr.  men  as  one  afflicted  of  Providence. 

Joh'.'i  drfi'iicc. — He  wards  off  their  reproaches  with  three  con- 
siderations. I.  That  he  suffers  alone  the  effect  of  his  error,  if 
he  has  committed  any.  II.  That  his  offence  if  committed  was 
an  unconscious  one.  III.  That  his  afl&ictions  were  from  tli^ 
hand  of  God.'' 

i\otc  on  V.  fi. — The  allusion  here  may  be  to  an  ancient  mode  o 
combat  i)ractised  among  the  Persians,  Goths,  and  Romans.  Tin 
custom  among  the  Romans  was  this  :  one  of  the  combatants  was- 
armed  with  a  sword  and  shield,  the  other  with  a  trident  and  net : 
the  net  he  endeavoured  to  cast  over  the  head  of  his  adversary,  in 
which,  when  he  succeeded,  the  entangled  person  was  soon  pulled 
down  by  a  noose  that  fastened  round  his  neck,  and  then 
despatched.  The  jjerson  who  carried  the  net  and  trident  was 
called  Retiarius,  and  the  other,  who  carried  the  sword  and  shield, 
Secutor.  or  the  pursuer,  because,  when  Retiarius  missed  his  throw, 
he  was  obliged  to  run  about  the  ground,  till  he  got  his  net  in 
order  for  a  second  throw,  while  the  Secutor  followed  him,  to  xjie- 
vent.  and  despatch  him.  The  Persians  used  a  running  loop, 
which  horsemen  endeavoured  to  cast  over  the  heads  of  their 
enemies,  that  they  might  pull  them  off  their  horses.  The  Goths 
used  a  hoop  fastened  to  a  pole. —  Olaiis  Marpiiis.  "  In  the  old 
Mexican  paintings  we  find  warriors  almost  naked,  with  their 
bodies  wrapped  in  a  net  of  large  meshes,  which  they  throw  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemy." — Iluiuloldt.e 

7 — 9.  (7)  wrong,  violence.  He  does  not  seem  to  comiilaiu 
of  injustice,  cry  .  .  judgment, «  he  could  obtain  justice  fr.  no 
one.  (8)  fenced  .  .  pass,**  he  was  as  a  traveller  in  a  ciil  ile  sac. 
he  .  .  paths,  like  a  traveller  in  this  strait  overtaken  by 
sudden  night.  (9)  glory, ^  all  that  contributed  to  his  respecta- 
bility, and  honour. 

JS'cci'HHify  for  Divine  svperhifmdenrc. — Our  existence  is  depen- 
dent on  a  sii.cossion  of  changes,  which  are  taking  place  at  every 
moment  in  ourselves,  over  %\hich  we  have  no  power  whatever, 
but  of  which  each  one  involves  the  necessity  of  the  existence, 
and  the  superintending  power,  of  the  Deity.  The  existence  of 
the  whole  material  universe  is  of  the  same  nature.  Now  each  of 
these  changes  is,  with  infinite  skill,  adapted  to  the  relative  con- 
ditions of  all  the  beings  whom  they  affect,  and  they  are  subjected 
to  laws  which  are  most  evident  expressions  of  Almighty  power, 
of  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  exhaustless  goodness.     Now,  were 
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we  merely  intellectual  beings,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
consider  anything'  more  than  these  laws  themselvrs  ;  but  inas- 
much as  we  are  intellectual  and  also  moral  beings,  we  are 
capable  not  ouly  of  considering-  the  laws,  but  also  the  attributes 
of  the  Creator  from  whom  such  laws  are  the  emanations.  As 
everything  which  we  can  know  teaches  a  lesson  concerning  God  ; 
if  we  connect  that  lesson  with  everything  we  learn,  everything 
will  be  resplendent  with  the  attributes  of  Deity.  By  using,  in 
this  manner,  the  knowledge  A\'hich  is  everywhere  spread  before 
us.  we  shall  habitually  cultivate  a  devout  temper  of  mind.  Thus, 
'*tlie  heavens  will  declare  unto  us  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
fii-mament  will  show  His  handy  work;"'  thus,  "day  unto  day 
will  utter  speech,  and  night  unto  night  show  forth  knowledge  of 

10 — 12.  (10)  he  .  .  side,  there  is  nothing  left,  he  .  .  tree, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots.  (11)  he  .  .  wrath,"  as,  like  a  fire,  wrath 
consumes,  it  is  generally  illus.  by  fire  :  hence  the  word  '*  kindled." 
(12)  troops,^  troubles  sent  like  an  army  of  soldiers,  and  .  . 
tabernacle,  as  if  to  lay  siege  to  me. 

Grven  trees  and  d.y  trees. — The  venerable  Mr.  Wesley  has 
caught  the  idea  in  his  remarks  on  this  passage  :  "  The  Jews  com- 
pare a  good  man  to  a  green  tree,  and  a  bad  man  to  a  d»-iid  one." 
In  the  East  an  abandoned  character,  a  decided  profligate,  is  still 
called  ^  patta-maram  ;  that  is,  "a  dried  or  dead  tree."  ""Why 
water  that  tree  ?"  '•  Your  money,  your  influence  is  all  wasted 
there  :  cease,  cease  to  attend  to  that  dead  tree."  "  The  tree  is 
dead  ;  there  are  no  leaves  ;  it  will  never  more  give  blossoms  nor 
fruit ;  it  is  only  fit  for  the  fire."  A  spendthrift,  or  one  who  has 
been  unfortunate,  says,  ''I  am  z.  'putta-maram  ;  I  have  been 
struck  by  lightning."  A  good  man  is  compared  to  a  tnVita-maram  ; 
that  is,  a  tree  which  has  "  spreading  shady  branches."  People 
might  repose  there  during  the  heat  of  the  day  :  they  have 
defence  and  comfort.  Jesus  was  the  "  green  tree,"  under  whom 
the  Jews  might  have  reposed.  If  then,  they  did  such  things  to 
the  "  green  tree,"  what  would  be  done  to  themselves,  ''  the  dry."' 
the  leafless  trees  of  the  desert  I  The  lightnings  of  heaven  did 
strike  them  :  the  Roman  eagles  did  pounce  on  them  :  thousands 
were  cut  to  the  ground,  and  thousands  went  as  slaves  to  the 
land  of  the  conquerors. 

13—16.  (13)  he  .  .  me,  etc.,'^  the  trouble  increased  by  the 
absence  of  those  who.  of  all,  should  most  comfort,  (14)  kins- 
folk,'' those  who  were  mar,  not  necessarily  relations.  (15) 
they  .  .  house,  the  household,  alien,  i.e.  a  foreigner,  with  no 
claim  to  sympathy.  (Ifi)  I  .  .  answer,  his  dependents  had 
ceased  to  respect  and  obey,  intreated,  commands  being  un- 
availing. 

A  cliihVs  .^i/mpath  11 .— A  child's  eyes;  those  clear  wells  of 
undefiled  thought  :  what  on  earth  can  be  more  beautiful  ?  full 
of  hope,  love,  and  curiosity,  they  meet  your  own.  In  prayer,  how 
earnest  :  in  joy,  how  sparkling  ;  in  sympathy,  how  tender.  The 
man  who  never  tried  the  companionship  of  a  little  child  has 
carelessly  passed  by  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  life,  as  one 
passes  a  rare  flower,  without  plucking  it  or  knowing  its  value. 
A  child  cannot  understand  you,  you  think  ;  speak  to  it  of  the 
holy  things  of  your  religion,  of  your  grief  for  the  lo.ss  of  a  friend, 
of  your  love  for  some  one  you  fear  will  not  love  in  return  ;  it 


BC.  fjr.  1620. 

ly  the  Improfu 
Bions  of  elu-wers 
of  rain,  aud  these 
BO  perfect  that  it 
can  even  be.  de,- 
tei'ted  in  which 
il  i  r  ec  li o n  t  h t 
shower  inclined, 
and  from  what 
quarter  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  this 
ages  ago.  Even 
so  f-in  leaves  its 
tra(  k  behind  it, 
an<l  <iod  keeps  a 
faithful  record  o£ 
all  our  Ritxa. 
d  Wayland. 


I  his  hope  had 
,  departed 
:  like  a  tree 
I  a  La.  li.  i. 
|6"The    word 
'  troop  '  —  bttiida 
I  sent    out   to    ra- 
I  vage  an  enrmy's 
,  country."  —  Spk. 

Com. 
\  "Uope  is  the 
dauijhter  of  faith, 
but  such  as  i8  a 
staff  to  her  aged 
mother;  and  will 
produce  a  bold 
and  wise  pro- 
fession of  the 
truth  before 
men,  as  al^io 
prajer  to  God. 
It  is  as  the  cork 
upon  the  net  : 
tliouph  the  lead 
on  the  one  side 
sink  it  down,  yet 
the  cork  on  the 
other  k^eps  it 
up." — J.  Trapp. 

even  his 
own  house 
ceased  to 
sympathise 
with  him 

a  Ps.  Ixix.  8, 
Ixxxviii.  R,  18; 
Ma.  xxvi.  u6. 


b  Ps.  Iv.  12- 
Jo.  xiii.  18; 
X.  21. 


-145 
Mo. 


rr.    13,    14. 
I'arry,  253. 

rr.     15—27. 
AUing,      Op. 
par.  2,  166. 

"Your  hfipps  are 
likH  luvp\  blos- 
goQis    i>t,ix,  and 
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priraiflrt  timely 
r.iit  it"  y  m  will 
Kt.'iy  but  the 
n'.atnriLg." — litn 

e  Mrs.  iVi  rton. 

he  was 
escaped  with. 
o.ily  the 
Bkin  of 
his  teeth 


a  li^.  iii 
ii.  2.1 


5  ;  2  Ki. 


xli.  9,  cix. 


6Ps. 
4,5, 

c  Ps.  cii,  ."5,  xxii. 
14-17. 

d  Spk.  Com.  — 
"  An  1  in  the 
Fkn  of  my  teeth 
am  '  di-soh^eil." 
— Co'id. — '*  I  have 


my  teeth"  — 
Nii;  PH.  — "Scarce- 
ly the  hkin  in 
iiiv  r^t^th  have  [ 
brought  away  as 
a  spoil."  —  //er- 
cler. 


will  take,  it  ia  true,  no  measure  or  sonndiug-s  of  your  thouglit — it 
will  not  judg-e  how  much  you  should  believe,  whether  your  grief 
i.s  rational  in  proportion  to  your  loss,  whether  you  are  worthy  or 
fit  to  attract  the  love  which  you  seek, — but  its  own  soul  will  in- 
cline to  youfs.  and  engraft  itself  as  it  were,  on  the  feeling  which 
is  your  feeling  for  the  hour.*' 

17-20.  (17)  my  ..  wife,  voice  unrecognised  by  her:  or, 
his  breath  had  become  loathsome.  (18)  yea  .  .  nie,«  even  these 
did  not  reverence  or  fear.  (19)  all  .  .  friends,^  most  intimate 
friends.  (20)  bone  .  .  flesh, «^  as  we  say  '"worn  to  a  skeleton." 
escaped  .  .  teeth,  "the  only  parts  unaffected  by  disease  are  the 
teeth  with  their  skin,  or  gums.'"*^ 

The  aged  dc.'^pisrd  hi/  the  young. — Consider  the  conduct  of  these 
children  in — I.  Its  object.  An  old  man,  who  on  that  account 
should  have  been  reverenced.  A  good  man,  who  should  there- 
fore have  been  loved.  A  poor  man,  who  should  have  had  kind- 
ness shown  him.  A  poor  man  who  had  known  better  days,  and 
should  have  had  the  more  pity  therefore.  A  man  whose  bodily 
ailments  prevented  self-help.  II.  Its  cause.  Want  of  thought : 
all  they  despised  in  Job  might  come  upon  them.  Want  of  sensi- 
bility :  young  children  should  be  tender-hearted.  Want  of 
Bcac'h- esc  iped  i  iM  dinners  :  they  should  have  known  better;  you  do.  III.  It3 
with  the  skin  ut  I  effect.  Upon  Job  :  added  to  his  grief  ;  he  had  enough  without 
this.  Upon  them  :  the  exercise  of  this  heartlessness  would  in- 
crease it ;  what  would  they  be  as  adults,  if  such  their  childhood  ? 
They  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  God,  who  pities  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  whose  servant  Job  was.  IV.  Its  lessons.  Honour  all 
men.  more  especially  such  as  Job,  the  good,  aged,  unhappy.  Be 
especially  kind  to  \hQ  tried — those  with  bodily  ailments,  as  blind, 
etc.,  and  with  mental  defects,  as  the  imbecile.  Consider  the  con- 
duct of  Jesus  to  such.     Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto.^ 

The  skill  of  nnj  tcrfh. — Tn  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the 
pillar  at  Delhi,  called  the  Lat  of  Feeroz  Shah,  is  the  following 
passage,  exhibiting  a  similar  hyperbole  in  different  terms  :  "  Blades 
of  glass  are  f)erceive(l  between  thine  adversary's  teeth." — Aslatlo 
Ilcsrarchcii.  The  author  of  the  Fragments,  subjoined  to  Calmet'a 
Dictionary,  thus  parat)hrases  the  fiassage  :  "  My  upper  row  of 
teeth  stands  out  so  far  as  to  adhere  to  my  upper  lip,  that  being 
so  shrivelled  and  dried  up  as  to  sink  upon  my  teeth,  which 
it  must  sail  so  !  closely  press  it."  He  observes,  if  our  translation  be  right,  it  may 
Boon."— }o«n7  j  receive  some  illustrn^ion  from  the  following  instances  of  those 
"  Men  of  a  "0  '  ^^'^*^  ^^^  ^^°^  escape  with  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  '•  Prithwinarayan 
oi)ji'ct  toj  m. J  "h,  i  issued  an  order  to  Suruparantana,  his  brother,  to  put  to  death 
ci.'isu  t  too  lonj;,  I  souie  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cirfcipur,  and  to 
Hu^!'"rc'pen'too!  cut  off  the  noses  and  lips  of  every  one,  even  the  infants  who 
R'v )n,  and  .si^i  lorn  '  wcre  not  found  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  ;  ordering,  at  the 
drive  hn^  noss  I  same  time,  all  the  noses  and  lips  that  had  been  cut  off  to 
be  preserved,  that  he  might  ascertain  how  many  souls  there 
were,  and  to  change  the  name  of  the  town  to  Naskatapir, 
which  signifies  Iho  town  of  cut  nosCvS.  The  order  was  carried 
into  execution  with  every  mark  of  horror  and  cruelty,  none 
escaping  but  those  who  could  play  on  wind  instruments  :  many 
put  an  end  to  their  lives  in  despair  ;  others  came  in  great 
boflies  to  us  in  search  of  medicines  ;  and  it  was  most  shocking 
to  see  so  many  living  people  with  their  teeth  and  noses  reseiu- 
f  Burder.  bling  the  skulls  of  the  deceased." — AsUitic  ResearelwiJ 


V.    20.      Dr. 
mage,  i.  146. 

e  Hive. 


Tal- 


"  Age  should  fly 
concourse,  cover 
in  retie;it  di*f  cts 
of  jud^niorit,,  aud 
the  will  subline  ; 
\valk  thoii^'htful 
('^^  the  silent, 
fOliMTl:!  sli.ire  of 
thnt   vast    oci^an 


h')'no  to  I  he  full 
periad.  but  co:i- 
te'it  ih;-u)S'^!ves 
witli  a  miHlio- 
Ciity  o'  success." 
—  liacO'. 

"  Where  a'l  life 
(lies  d'-.-uhhvci." 
^Miton. 
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touching-,  and  unavailing' 
thi'  alfliction  in  its  weijrlit 
.  God,'  heavily  and  with- 
flesh  ?  he  comi).  theui  to 


21,  22.    (21)   have,  ctr..^  a  List. 

cry  for  human  symiathy.     for  .  .  me 

was  as  the  hand  of  God.     (22)  why 

out  deigning  to  give  a  reason,     are  . 

wild  beasts.* 

Tq  a  d'l.stant  friend. — 

Why  art  thou  silent  ?     Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant  ? 

Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  theo  been  vigilant, 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care — 
Tlie  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 

Speak  ! — though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 

A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 

Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 

Than  a  forsaken  birds  nest  filled  with  snow 

'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine — 

Speak,  that  my  tcrturing  doubts  their  end  my  know  !<* 

23—25.  (23)  written,  plainly,  that  I  might  not  be  mis- 
quoted, printed,  carved,  cut  in.  book,  tablet,  of  stone,  or 
metal.  (24)  that,  etc.,<^  thought  of  r.  23  repeated.  (25)  re- 
deemer,'- Heb.  God,  one  who  has  the  right  and  duty  to  vindi- 
cate one  who  suffers  wrong,  liveth,  is  now  living,  though 
judging  by  my  circumstances  I  seem  to  be  friendless,  at . .  day, 
hereafter,  in  the  end,  at  some  future  time,     earth,  dust. 

Thel'iring  licdt'cmer. — A  little  girl  in  a  S.  S.  down  amongst  tlie 
hop-gardens  of  Kent  said  one  day.  "  Teacher,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  about  a  text  that  I  don't  quite  understand.''  The  text  was  Job 
xix.  25,  and  the  matters  not  understood  were  indicated  by  five 
questions.  I.  "What  does  the  word  Redeemer  mean  ?  Two  ways 
to  find  out  meanings  of  words.  (1)  Examine  the  word  itself.  Re- 
deem-er.  deem  =to  buy.  Re  =  back  again.  (Re-turn  =  turn  back) 
er  :  impersonal  ending — sinner  =  person  who  sins.  Ro-deem-er  = 
person  who  buys  back.  (2)  Note  the  connection  in  which  the 
word  is  used.  Read  Isa.  lii.  3  and  Lev.  xxv.  25.  Thus  both  ways 
show  us  the  meaning  of  the  word.  II.  A\Tiy  is  Jesus  called  a 
Redeemer?  Old  Jewish  custom  of  redeeming— (buying  back 
with  a  price) — sold  property.  (Lev.  xxv.  25.  2(; :  Ruth  iv.  1,  (i, 
8  :  1  Kings  xvi.  IL)  The  man  who  sold  it  might  redeem  it ;  or, 
if  too  poor,  it  became  the  duty  of  his  nearest  kin.  if  rich  enough, 
to  redeem  it  for  him.  "We  are  ''  sold  under  sin."'  Christ  as  our 
Elder  Brother— rich — has  this  duty  of  redeeming  us.  laid  upon 
Him.  (Luke  i.  G8.)  IIL  How  do  we  know  that  this  Redeemer 
hves?  (1)  He  is  a  Divine  Being.  You  cannot  conceive  of  such 
a  Being,  who  has  once  existed,  ceasing  to  exist.  (2)  Bible  words 
about  Jesus.  '"Ever  liveth'' — "same  for  ever,"  etic.  (3)  Signs 
of  His  being  alive  for  evermore  sun-ound  us.  Letters  from 
the  absent  prove  them  to  be  alive.  Good  men  are  letters  written 
by  Jesus.  (2  Cor.  iii.  3.)  Suppose  the  sculptors  art  was  known  to 
only  one  person,  every  time  a  new  statue  was  erected  you  would 
be  assured  that  the  sculptor  was  living.  Good  men  are  Uving 
gtatues — polished  stones— renewed  in  the  image  of  Him  who 
created  them.    But  only  Christ  can  produce  such  works  of  Divine 


B.C.  nr.  152a 

he  craves 
pity  at  the 
hands  of 
his  friends 

a  H  I.  xii.  Vj  ;  lie 
xiii.  d. 

b  Ps.  Ixix.  26. 

c  "  Eater  of  flcRh, 
is  tliP  Syriai'.  ex- 
pre.>-«ion  fur  ca- 
lu  iiiiria  to  r."— 
Sjjk.  Conu 

p.  21.  W.  Enfiold, 
i.  lot;  ir.  (;<ti,(m, 
44S;  Dr.  J.  yarice, 
1.W;  T.  St.  Mm, 
i.  3U3. 

d  Wordsworth. 


he  would 
that  his 
words  were 
printed  in 
a  book, 
the  living: 
Redeemer 

rt  Je.  xvii.  I  ;  De 
xxvii.  2,  3.  8;  1 
Co  ill.  I— fi. 
b  Is.  liv.  5,  lix. 
20  ;  Ep.  i.  7  ;  Ps. 
xix.  14  ;  Jo.  T. 
22  -  29. 

rr.  2;{— 27.  Bp. 
Amlreices,  ii.  2.52; 
J.  lititson.  ii.  4oS. 
V.  24.  J.  C  Die- 
ter ic.  Ant.  4n:<. 
V.  -5.  Dr.  T. 
Afanton  20  7 
(ir,78);  /?/).  /ifie- 
iH  i(je,  vii.  218:  D 
Wiicor.  iii.  ISf*  ; 
J.  J/iiiex.  ii.  C>7; 
J.  honditr.  11>3; 
D.  a>hni,.  4*1*. 
rr.  ?.'.  26.  Dr.  T. 
Mutter.  IS;  /. 
Aei't.ii.  iv.  4^r>; 
T.  fomf.fon,  MO. 
rr.  2.J-27.  Zip. 
liioirnrig  ii.  'Ih'i; 
O.  Utiiicu,.,!  V. 
501)  ;  ./.  /  htff^ft, 
8S ;  Or.  ./.  </i7, 
i.  3-V»:  jr.  Fn- 
ririf/h'/i.  '2:i  '  /*. 
Tri'ri/  202;  f>r..r. 
Iji.<'ifi/.  iv.  I  !>•"•; 
.I.m.n^lrnof:  Mif.; 
J.//..'<l'trirl  ■!;">; 
//.  J.  C.  /{/"iy.  IL 
27.''.  ;  /?/'  ''I'pfe' 
tloM,      JUiiuUnt, 
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157  ;    F.    W.   Ro- 

btrtson,  i.  167. 
Ab  >ut  the  tenth 
century,    t  ti  e 
cross  bocame  the  | 
onJy    symbol    of 
the         Christian 
faith,  to  tbe  ex-  | 
chisiou     of     the : 
tlsh,    a  previous  j 
emblem.      From  j 
the      deaih      of  j 
Christ,     it     had  | 
been  the  pymbol 
of  redemption. 
c  /Jive. 

"There  are  men 
who  imagine 
they  should  do 
well  enough  if 
they  could  \hrow 
the  Bible  over- 
board, and  the 
ministers  after 
it,  and  sink  the 
whole  Church  in 
the  sea.  It  is  as 
if  a  man  with 
a  shattered  limb 
should  ihink  to 
better  himself 
by  thrusdng  the 
doctor  and  their 
instruments  out 
of  doors.  They 
did  not  break 
his  leg,  but  ouly 
propose  to  set  it. 
Under  the  hand 
of  the  poorest  of 
them,  the  lim  > 
will  be  better 
than  if  the  shat- 
tered bone  were 
left  to  heal  un- 
splintered."  - 
Btec/ier. 


he  possessed 
the  root  of 
the  matter 

a  I  Co.  xiii.  12, 
XV.  53;  Phi.  iii. 
20,  -21  ;  1  Jo.  iii. 
2;  Re.  i.  7. 


6  Nu.    xxiv. 
\s.  XX vi.  19. 

e  Spk.  Com. 

d  Ro.  xiii.  1 — 4 
Ma.  vi'.  1,  2. 

V.    2G.      Dr. 
Clerke,  312. 

V.    28.       A. 
Evans,  127. 

e  JJ.  P.  Bowen. 
r.   28.      "  '  What 
is    the    root    of 


17; 


R. 


B. 


art.  The  tools  with  which  lie  works— Bible  societies,  Sumlay 
schools,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  in  active  operation.  Honce  we  are  sure 
the  Kedeemer  lives.  IV.  What  is  the  advantage  to  us  that  Jesus 
the  Iledoemer  lives?  (1)  To  one  in  jnison  it  would  be  a  {^reat 
advantage  that  the  only  person  able  to  let  him  out  is  yet  alive. 
Sinners  are  imprisoned  in  bad  habits,  tempers,  etc.  ;  Christ  the 
only  one  who  can  deliver  them.  V.  How  may  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth'?  (1)  If  you  who  were  poor  in  faith  and 
love  are  made  rich  toward  God,  you  may  be  sure  that  Christ 
liveth  in  you  the  hope  of  g'lory.  (2)  If  you  who  were  once  in 
bondage  are  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  and  enjoying  the  liberty  wherewith  He  makes  His  people  free, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  great  Deliverer  lives ;  and  is  your 
Redeemer.*^ 

A  negro  scholar. — While  a  naval  officer  was  inspecting  one  of 
the  schools  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  containing  two  hundred 
negro  boys  and  girls,  a  sign  was  made  by  one  of  the  children  (by 
holding  up  his  hand),  intimating  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  the 
master.  On  going  up  to  the  child,  who  was  somewhat  more  than 
eight  years  of  age,  the  master  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 
•' Massa,"  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  horror  and  indignation, 
which  the  officer  said  he  should  never  forget,  and  pointing  to  a 
little  boy  of  the  same  age  who  sat  beside  him. — ''Massa,  this  boy 
says  he  does  not  believe  in  the  resurrection."  •'  This  is  very  bad," 
said  the  master ;  '•  but  do  you,  my  little  fellow,"  addressing  the 
young  informer,  "  believe  in  the  resurrection  yourself  V  "  Yes, 
massa.  I  do."  '•  But  can  you  prove  it  from  the  Bible  1 "  "  Yes, 
massa.  Jesus  says,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that 
believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ; '  and  in 
another  place,  '  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.'  "  The  master 
added,  "  Can  you  prove  it  from  the  Old  Testament  also  / "  '•  Yes ; 
for  Job  says,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  ;  and  though  alter  my 
skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.' 
And  David  says,  in  one  of  his  Psalms,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I 
awake,  with  Thy  likeness.'  "  *■  But  are  you  sure  these  passages 
are  in  the  Bible?  Here  is  a  Bible,  point  them  out  to  us."  The 
little  boy  instantly  found  all  the  passages,  and  read  them  aloud. 

26  -  29  (20)  and  . .  skin,  now  attacked  by  disease,  worms  . 
body,  words  supplied  by  translators,  yet .  .  flesh,  in  my  living 
body,  shall  . .  God,"  see  Him  manifest  Himself  as  his  friend 
and  avenger,  (27)  see,^  not  merely  hear  of.  another,  a 
stranger,  reins,  kidneys,  seat  of  desires  and  affections,  con- 
sumed, Avasted,  pine  away.  (28)  but  .  .  him,  prob.  it  should 
be, — "  If  ye  shall  say,  '  how  shall  we  persecute  him  ? '  "'^  root . . 
matter,  the  germ  of  true  piety.  (2i))  sword,''  of  justice,  and 
Divine  wrath,  that  .  .  judgment,  that  God  punishes  wrong 
done  to  character. 

Trite  rclir/ion. — The  root  of  the  matter  we  refer  to  Job's  good- 
ness—his religion — which  is  called  a  good  thing  in  God's  book. 
I.  Religion  is  a  reality.  II.  Religion  is  a  reality  in  the  soul ;  it 
must  go  further  than  the  intellect  and  the  judgment.  III. 
Religion  is  a  vital  reality  in  the  soul.  "  Root."  IV.  Religion  ig 
a  vital  reality  in  the  soul,  ever  discernible.  It  is  "found"  in 
man,  every  principle,  good  or  evil,  develops  itself.  It  is  progres- 
sive in  its  character.     Sufferings  strengthen  true  principles.* 
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The  root  of  thfi  matter. — There  arc  some  seasons  in  which  the       b.c.  nv.  i  vjo. 
life  of  a  tree  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  root;  and  thus  it  is 
often  with  the  Christian.    He  may  be  in  such  a  winter  state  that 
there  may  be  h'ttle  or  no  appearance  of  life,  no  present  fruit,  no  \  rootrlRht?* 
buds  and  blossoms  promising-  future  fruit.     There  is  the  being-  of    J^'l^"""'  ""d 
grace,  but  tlie  vig-our  of  grace  is  wanting.     He  is  like  a  teil  tree. 


hia 

tion?" 


convers*. 

Ih    his 

\V« 

out 

Ilis  root !'     'Ah  ! 
1  1-  •   1      j-1  1     1  1  •    1  ,  •  •     T  •       .  «  ,  he    has    a    c<  od 

or  oak,  which,  through  blighting  winds  or  nipping  frosts,  has   root.'-- /iV>V/Yi. 

cast  its  leaves;  but  still  there  is  a  prospect,  nay,  certainty,  of  a  1/^.  Btddome. 


revival,  for  "  their  substance  is  in  them.' 


CHAPTER   THE   TWENTIETH. 

1—3.  (1)  then  .  .  said,  trying,  with  greater  coarseness,  to 
prove  the  guilt  of  Job,  (2)  thoughts  .  .  answer,"  ray  inward 
persuasion  and  conviction,  for  .  .  haste,  hurried  by  warmth  of 
feeling.  (8)  check  .  .  reproach,  i.e.  the  words  by  wh.  you  have 
sought  to  check  my  reproaches.  spirit  .  .  understanding, 
emotions  of  my  mind. 

Human  avar'xee  and  amhition. — Oh  the  infinite  avarice  and 
ambition  of  men  !  the  sea  hath  both  bottom  and  bounds,  the 
heart  of  man  hath  neither.  '•  There  are  those,"  as  our  Bromiard 
observes,  '•  who  in  a  fair  pretence  of  mortification,  like  soaring 
kites,  fly  up  from  the  earth  and  cry.  Fie,  Fie,  in  their  flight,  as  if 
they  scorned  these  lower  vanities,  and  yet,  when  they  have  done, 
stoop  upon  the  first  carrion  that  comes  in  their  eye  ;"  false 
Pharisees,  that  under  colour  of  long  prayers  devour  widows' 
houses  ;  Pharisaical  votaries,  that  under  colour  of  wilful  poverty 
sweep  away  whole  countries  into  their  corban.  One  plots  for  a 
lordship,  another  for  a  coronet ;  one  hath  swallowed  a  crozier. 
another  a  sceptre,  a  third  a  monarchy,  and  a  fourth  all  these. 
Of  all  the  ambitions  that  have  come  to  my  notice,  I  do  most 
wonder  at  that  of  Maximilian  the  First,  who,  being  emperor, 
affected  also  to  be  pope  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  in  his  letter 
•WTitten  to  the  Baron  of  Lichenstein,  offered  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  ducats,  besides  the  pawn  of  four  rich  and 
preciously  stuffed  chests,  together  with  the  sumptuous  pall  of  his 
princely  investiture  ;  whereof,  said  he,  after  we  are  seized  of  the 
papacy,  we  shall  have  no  further  use.  Though  why  not,  saith 
Waremundus,  as  well  as  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who,  girded 
with  his  sword,  and  crowned  with  an  imperial  diadem,  came  abroad 
magnificently  amongst  the  people,  and  could  openly  profess,  I  am 
both  Caesar  and  pope.'' 

4 — 7.  (4)  knowest  .  .  old,  as  an  old  fact  of  human  observa- 
tion, since  ..  earth,  fr.  the  beginning  of  time.  (.">)  triumph- 
ing.n  shouting,  rejoicing,  joy  .  .  moment,  as  his  character  is 
disclosed.  {k\)  though,  etc.,'-  even  if  he  attain  to  the  highest 
honour  and  prospe  rity.  (7)  yet  .  .  dung,  as  a  loathsome  thing, 
they,  etc.,  he  shaU  utterly  pass  away.  The  question  spoken  in 
scorn. 

The  brief  frimnph  of  the  wicked. — Titus  Oates  was  for  a  sea.son. 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  idol  of  many  Protestants  in 
England.  Wherever  he  appeared,  men  uncovered  their  hea<ls. 
The  lives  of  the  most  powerful  seemed  at  his  mercy.  A  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  professedly  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Papacy,  his  oath  was  credited,  and  many  were 


the  reply  of 
Zophar 

he  is  im- 
pelled to 
speak  by  his 
thougrhts 
a  llo.  X.  2 ;  Ja.  i. 
1 !»,  20. 

"  It  is  not  for 
man  to  retit  in 
absolute  con- 
•  entmeiit.  He  is 
born  to  hopes 
and  aspiratii'n.H, 
as  the  pjmrks  fly 
upwards,  un  e.-s 
he  has  brutitled 
hi.s  nature,  and 
quenclied  the 
spirit  ot  immor- 
tality, which  ia 
his  portion."  — 
Southfy. 

"Among  the 
sources  of  those 
in'nimerable  ca- 
lamities which 
from  age  to 
age  have  over- 
whelmed man- 
kind, may  be 
reckoned  as  one 
of  the  priucipal, 
the  abuse  of 
words."  —  Bishop 
Home, 
b  lip.  Hall. 

the  joy  of  the 
wicked  ia 
transient 

a  Ps.  xsxvii.  35, 
3(;,  Ixxiii.  IS;  Ex. 
XV.  !».  1(1-  Ju  xvi, 
27— .-JO;  Est.  V.  11, 
12,  vii.  10. 

b  Am.  ix.  2  ;  Ma. 

xi.  '.'3. 

"We  live  in 
dei'ds,  nof  ycarx; 
in  thouglit-.  II  >t 
bu-ailis;  in  iVel- 
ings,    not    ia 
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flgurt-aim  a  dial : 
we  should  count 
time  by  heart- 
thro  s.  He  most 
lives  who  thinks 
most,  feels  the 
nol»le-t,  acts  the 
b  f  s  t."  —  Shake 
specire. 

c  \Ves!eyan  8.  S. 
Mag. 


life  is  as  a 

dream 

a  Ps.  Ixxiii.  20, 
ZC.  5. 

*  P^.  xxxvii.  36, 

ciii.  16. 

e  Pr.  vi.  31. 

•'  Life  is  vain- 
ly  short,  a 
very  dream 
of  being;  and 
when  death  has 
Queui^h'd  this 
finer  tianie  that 
moves  the  henrt, 
beyond  is  all  ob- 
livion, as  wa^te 
nigbt  that  knows 
no  following 
dawn,  where  we 
Bhall  be  as  we 
had  never  been; 
the  present,  then, 
is  only  oura." — 
Aialltt. 

d  Dr.  nomas. 

"  We  so  to  the 
grave  of  a  friend, 
sayii  g,  *  A  man 
is  dead ; '  but 
angels  throng 
about  him,  say- 
ing, '  A  man  is 
bom.' " — Beec/ier. 

e  Hugh  Macmil- 
lan. 


the  sins  of 
his  youth  in- 
herited by 
the  wicked 

a  Ps.  XXV.  7;  Pr. 
V.  10,  11, 

h  Pr.  ix.  16,  17; 
Ps  X.  7. 

t  Hence  we  have 
the  saying  " 'o 
roll  sin  as  a 
Bweot  morsel 
under  the 
tongue,"    wh.    is 


conrlomn'^fl  to  imprisonment,  confiscation,  or  death.  Without 
doubt  the  wretch  occasioned  the  execution  of  several  innocent 
persons,  atid  the  grievou-  puni.shment  of  many.  Baf,  an  hour  of 
retribution  arrived.  His  cruel  devices  were  detected,  and  the 
mi.serable  mans  punishment  was  terrible.  He  was  sentenced  to 
be  stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  various 
places,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldg-ate  to  Newg-ate.  and  two  days 
after  to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  He  was  then  to 
be  iinprironed  for  life,  being  placed  in  the  pillory  five  times  every 
year.  The  dreadful  sentence  was?  carried  into  elfect ;  except  that, 
after  a  long  period,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  an  impoverished, 
maimed,  and  despised  man.^^ 

8—10.  (8)  dream,'^  wh.  wholly  vanishes.  (9)  eye''.  .  him, 
and  was  dazed  by  his  greatness.  (10)  his  .  .  poor,  who  shall 
demand  reparation,  hands,  of  his  sons,  shall .  .  goods, "^  un- 
justly acquired. 

The  dream  of  life. — I.  A  dream  implies  a  dormancy  in  certain 
faculties  of  our  nature.  II.  A  dream  fills  the  mind  with  illusive 
visions.  1.  Man's  notions  as  to  what  his  life  here  will  be  are 
illusions  ;  2.  Man's  notions  as  to  what  constitutes  the  blessedness 
and  dignities  of  life  are  illusions.  III.  A  dream  is  of  very  short 
duration.** 

Traces  of  hfe.  — The  leaves  of  some  trees,  when  they  fall,  leave 
no  trace  whatever  behmd  :  the  scar  left  by  theii  removal  heals 
immediately  ;  and  on  the  smooth  naked  bark  of  the  bough,  in 
winter,  there  is  no  mark  to  indicate  that  it  was  once  covered 
with  foliage.  There  are  other  trees,  however,  on  which  the  scars 
are  permanent.  The  leaf  drops  off  :  but  it  leaves  a  seal-like  im- 
pression behind  on  the  stem  :  and  no  succeeding  growth  can 
obliterate  it.  Through  summer's  luxuriance  and  winter's  desola- 
tion, the  memory  of  the  vanished  leaf  remains  indelibly  fixed  on 
the  tree,  engraved,  as  if  with  a  pen  of  iron,  upon  the  bough  which 
it  once  adorned.  The  tree  may  increase  in  size  until  it  forms  a 
grove  by  itself  ;  but  the  signet  mark  left  by  the  leaf,  which  fell 
from  it  when  it  was  a  mere  sapling,  still  cleaves  to  it  in  the 
grandeur  of  old  age.  Many  of  the  characteristic  marks  on  the 
stems  of  palm  trees  and  tree-ferns  are  due  to  the  permanence  of 
these  scars,  when  their  leaves  are  decayed  and  dropped  off.  And 
is  not  the  lesson  of  analogy  here  very  clear  and  impressive  ?  How 
many  there  are  who  fade,  and  drop  off  the  tree  of  humanity,  and 
leave  no  trace  of  their  existence  behind  !  ^^  hile  others,  when  they 
fade  and  drop  off  the  tree  of  life,  leave  behind  them  an  impression 
which  time  will  only  make  deeper — an  empty  space,  whose  per- 
petual vacancy  reminds  the  survivors  of  an  irreparable  loss.* 

11—14.  (11)  full  .  .  youth, «  lit.  full  of  youthful  vigour. 
which  .  dust,  i.e.  the  "fruit  of  his  sin  shall  lie  down  in  the 
grave  with  him.  (12)  though  .  .  mouth, ^  though  it  be  a  plea- 
f^ure  to  him.  though  .  .  tongue,*^  as  a  gourmand  p>rolonging 
the  taste  of  a  sweet  morsel.  (13)  though,  etc..  see  r.  12.  (14) 
yet,  ete..'^  sin  so  enjoyed  shall  be  bitter  in  its  consequences. 

The  evil  of  sin. — "  This,"  observes  Professor  Harris.  "  is  most 
expressive  of  the  selfish  character  of  sin.  and  herein  lies  ita 
essential  evil.  When  you  ptit  your  finger  in  the  fire,  the  evil  ia 
not  the  pain  suffered,  but  the  destruction  of  the  finger.  The  pain 
is  a  good,  it  evinces  the  continuance  of  life  in  the  finger,  resisting 
the  fire  that  destroys  it,  and  warning  you  to  withdraw  it.    The 
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evil  is  complete  when  the  calcined  bone  lies  insensible,  consuming 
in  tlie  fire.  So  the  evil  of  .sin  is  not  the  sufFerin^'-  which  it  causes, 
but  tiu'  bosom  pleasure  which  it  gives.  The  suffering  from  siu 
is  so  far  good  as  it  shows  the  continuance  of  moral  sensiVtility. 
The  evil  is  the  heart's  iu  sin,  when  the  heart  is  happy,  insensible 
in  the  fire." 

15—17-  (lo)  he  .  .  riches,  ghitted  with  wealth,  he  .  . 
ag-ain,"  ill-g  tten  wealth  shall  be  disgorged.  (lO)  he  .  .  asps,^ 
his  wtalth  shall  be  as  a  poison  corrupting  his  whole  nature. 
(17)  he.  etc.,'  he  shall  not  enjoy  prosperity,  of  wh.  rivera,  honey, 
etc.,  are  emblems. 

A  sra.ntnahlr  text. — An  eminent  minister  seldom  allowed  any 
incident,  at  all  capable  of  yielding  moral  improvement,  to  ])ass 
by  without  observation.  The  awful  inflictions  of  the  law  in  the 
death  of  felons  were  generally  noticed  from  his  pulpit.  While  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  a  singular  instance 
of  this  kind  is  related,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  his  readiness  to  adapt  them  to  present  occurrences,  were 
remarkably  displayed.  Two  men  were  apprehended  for  passing 
forged  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  :  one  of  them,  in  the  act  of 
bfing  taken,  seized  and  swallowed  a  note  to  prevent  detection. 
Mr.  Hall  kindly  visited  them  in  prison,  and  afterwards  dehvered 
a  very  impressive  discourse  from  Job  xx.  12 — IG. 

18-20.  (18)  that  .  .  restore,"  he  shall  lose  the  fruit  of  his 
toil,  shall  .  .  down,  shall  not  enjoy  it.  (19)  oppressed, 
plundered,  because  .  .  not,^  by  unfair  dealings.  (20) 
surely  .  .  belly,  his  gettings  shall  yield  no  satisfaction. 
he  .  .  desired,  his  savings  shall  be  taken  away. 

Ilononrahlc  rrftfitufUm. — In  the  month  of  January.  1821,  a 
man  of  respectable  appearance  entered  the  Corn  Exclrange  in 
Mark  Lane.  Loudon,  and  advancing  to  one  of  the  principal 
factors,  asked  him  if  he  was  the  legal  descendant  of  the  head  of 
a  very  ancient  firm  in  that  line,  long  since  extinct.  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  first  made  some  further  inquiries, 
confinnatory  of  the  question,  and  departed.  On  the  same  day  in 
the  following  week  he  again  made  his  appearance  with  a  bag. 
which  he  presented  to  the  factor,  containing  three  hundred  and 
seventy  sovereigns.  The  factor,  of  course,  surprised  at  the 
transaction,  began  to  make  some  inquiries;  but  the  iierson 
refused  to  answer  any  questions,  observing,  the  property  was  now 
returned  to  Jts  rightful  owner  ;  that  he  wanted  no  receipt ;  and 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  who  he  was.  On  referring 
to  old  documents,  it  appeared  that  in  the  year  1782,  the  firm 
alluded  to  had  a  very  extensive  army  contract,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  defalcation  to  nearly  that  amount  occurred.«= 

21  -23.  (21)  there  .  .  left,"  he  left  nothing  in  his  eating  ; 
as  a  glutton,  not  regarding  the  poor.  shall  .  .  good,  there 
shall  be  none  to  look  for.  (22)  in  .  .  suQciency,*  in  his  best 
estate,  he  .  .  straits,  even  then  he  will  be  poor,  as  his  proud 
expenses  exceeil  his  vast  income,  every  .  .  him,  he  will  have 
no  friend,  and  make  many  foes.  (2.'?)  when,  etc.,'  in  the  midst 
of  his  desires,  and  in  the  moment  of  their  satisfaction. 

!fr.s-fifiifion. — A  young  female,  who  lived  in  the  family  of  the 
Countess  of  Leicester  in  the  seventeenth  century',  was  prevailed 
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ill  g-otten 
weal'h  shall 
te  reim.- 
burued 
<i  J'r.  .\.\iii.  8. 
l>  Rj>.  iii.  IJ. 
c  Je.  xvii.  6;  Is, 
hi.i.   y-11;    pg. 
Ixxxi    13,  IG;  Jo. 
vii.  37. 

r.  17.  "Is  a  man 
ahouttolnivt'hia 
niive  pliicc,  to 
reside  n  auotlier 
c  .uiiiry  in  li..pe 
of  be  :oniiiiy  licli, 
people  say  to 
him,  '  We  fi"p- 
pose  tlie.-e  are 
river.s  of  gbee, 
and  lionei'  and 
milk,  in  ibe  town 
wlitre  jou  are 
g«'i  glo"ji\e!'"- 
JioOerts. 

restitution  to 
the  poor  shall 
be  made 

a  Je.  ]i.44. 
6  I  Ki.  xxi  19; 
Is.  lvii.21. 
"Lot  l;asferi  to 
8(qiiir<^  wealth. 
For  u  while  all 
Rcenis  fair;  >  ut 
soon  every 
wo'MIy  pro-'^pect 
is  Mii,«.|.(l  and 
he  ends  Irs  <las8 
a  degraded 
tenant  of  the  de 
Rf 'la  e  cave  of 
Zoar.  Ahal)  .-n- 
vie^i  Niitoih  Ihfl 
etijov  nvni  of  hi:i 
vineyard,  and 
Jchoiakim  hyuu- 
j  u  .s  t  means 
grasped  hII  ili  it 
came  within  lii3 
reach ;  bui  both 
of  them  a  oca 
ended  their  ca- 
reer in  il<  ep  ili.s- 
grace."—  A".  L, 
Afiigoon. 

c  Fcrcu  Ante. 

I 

he  shall  be  in 
I  straits  in  the 
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heig-ht  of  his 
prosperity 

aPr.  xxii.  22.  23; 
Am.  iv   1,2 

b  Ecc.  V  13,14: 
Je.  xvii   11. 

e  Mai.  ii.  2;  Nn. 
xi.  33;  Psi.lxxviii. 
29—31;  Lu.  xii. 
20. 

'•.  2a    C.  Love,  ii. 

6,6. 


the  fate  of 
the  ung'odly 
oppressor 


18; 


a    Is.  xxiv. 
Am.  V.  19. 

b  Ps.  xxi.  9. 


"  Ambition,  ava- 
rice—tbe  two  de- 
mons  these 
which  goad 
through  every 
slough  our 
human  herd, 
hard-travelled 
from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave: how 
low  the  wretches 
Btoopl"— louns'. 


the  empti- 
ness of 
earthly 
possessions 

a  Is.  xxvi.  21  ; 
Lu.  xii.  2 ;  1  Co. 
V.  5. 

6  Zep.  1  18;  Ee. 
xviii.17;  Ma.xvi. 
26. 

c  Ps.  xi.  6;  De. 
xxix.  18—20. 
d  C.  Simeon. 
Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sian king,  was 
accustomed  to 
say,  that  did  men 
but  know  the 
cares  he  had  to 
sustain,  he 
thought  no  man 
would  wish  to 
wear  his  crown. 
"A  slave  has  but 
one  master;  the 
ambitious  man 
has  as  many 
masters  as  there 


I  on  by  some  of  the  other  servants,  from  time  to  time,  to  take 
I  money  from  her  lady's  cabinet,  so  that  she  afterwards  calculatod 
she  mig'ht  have  taken  from  the  countess,  in  the  course  of  seven 
years,  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  After  she  had  left  thig 
family,  she  became  acquainted  with  the  evil  nature  of  sin.  when 
her  conscience  reproached  her,  and  she  would  g'ladly  have  made 
restitution,  but  was  long-  unable.  At  length,  on  ht-r  bL'ing- 
married,  the  lady  with  whom  she  then  lived  presented  her  with 
a  sura  of  money,  out  of  which  she  sent,  by  a  Christian  minister, 
sixty  pounds  to  the  lady's  heir,  as  from  one  who  had  injured 
her  ;  and  when  ten  pounds  of  it  were  returned,  she  refused  to 
apply  any  part  of  it  to  her  own  use. 

24—26.  (24)  he,  e?^*?.,"  war  will  impoverish  him.  weapon, 
armour.  (25)  drawn,  etc.,  vivid  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  tlia 
wounded.  (26)  darkness  .  ,  places,*  being-  slain  his  hidden 
treasures  shall  be  unknown  till  the  fire  consumes  them. 

Ili'xt'itnthin. — Philip  Henry  relates  a  remarkable  storj'- concern- 
ing a  g-ood  old  friend  of  his,  who,  when  young-,  being-  an  orphan, 
was  g-reatly  wrong-ed  by  his  uncle.  His  portion,  which  was  i;2!>i), 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  that  uncle  ;  who.  when  he  grew  up, 
shuffled  with  him,  and  would  give  him  but  £10  instead  of  his 
£200,  and  he  had  no  way  of  recovering  his  right  but  by  law  ;  but 
before  he  would  engage  in  that,  he  was  willing  to  advise  with 
his  minister,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Twiss,  of  Newbury  ;  the  counsel 
he  gave  him,  all  things  considered,  was,  for  peace  sake,  and  ior 
the  prevention  of  sin,  and  snares,  and  troubles,  to  take  the  £  10 
rather  than  contend  ;  "And,  Thomas.'"  said  the  doctor,  "  if  thou 
dost  so,  assure  thyself  that  God  will  make  it  up  to  thee  and  thine 
some  other  way,  and  that  they  that  defraud  thee  will  be  the  losers 
at  last."  He  did  so.  and  it  pleased  God  so  to  bless  th;it  little  which 
he  began  the  world  with,  that  w^hen  he  died,  in  a  good  old  age, 
he  left  his  son  possessed  of  some  hundreds  a  year,  wdiile  he  that 
wronged  him  fell  into  poverty. 

27—29.  (27)  heaven  . .  earth,  etc.,^  all  nature  in  arms 
against  him.  (28)  the  .  .  depart, ''  disappear,  and  .  .  away, 
like  water.  (29)  portion, '^  the  lot,  fate,  end.  heritage  .  .  God, 
so  dif.  fr.  what  he  had  appointed  for  himself. 

Hie  emptiness  of  earthly  j^ossrsstom. — From  these  words  I  take 
occasion  to  show  what  a  poor  creature  a  mere  worldly  man  is.  I. 
As  viewed  in  himself.  1 .  As  it  respects  his  present  enjoyments ;  2. 
As  it  respects  his  future  prospects.  II.  As  viewed  in  contrast 
with  the  godly  man.  Such — 1.  Enjoy  much  in  possession  ;  2.  In 
reversion.  Application  :  —  (!)  Seek  not  happiness  in  the  way  of 
sin  ;  (2)  Be  not  too  intent  on  the  things  of  this  world  ;  (3)  Seek 
your  happiness  in  God  alone.'' 

Omnlseience  of  God.— Lord  Craven  lived  in  London  when  that 
sad  calamity,  the  plague,  raged.  His  house  was  in  that  part  of 
the  town  since  called  Craven  Buildings.  On  the  plague  growing 
epidemic,  his  lordship,  to  avoid  the  danger,  resolved  to  go  to  his 
seat  in  the  country.  His  coach  and  six  were  accordingly  at  the 
j  door,  I  is  baggage  put  up,  and  all  things  in  readiness  for  the 
journey.  As  he  was  walking  through  his  hall  with  his  hat  on, 
his  cane  under  his  arm,  and  putting  on  his  gloves,  in  order  to 
step  into  his  carriage,  he  overheard  his  negro,  who  served  him  as 
postillion,  saying  to  another  servant,  '•  I  supjiose,  by  my  lorda 
quitting  London  to  avoid  the  plague,  that  his  God  lives  in  the 
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country,  and  not  in  town."     The  poor  neg^ro  s.ai(l  this  in  the  ;     b.c.  dr.  1520. 

simplicity  of  his  heart,  as  really  believing-  a  plurality  of  gods. 

The  speech,   however,   struck   Lo/d   Craven  very   sensibly,  and 

made  him  pause.     '•  ]My  (>od."  thought  he,   '•  lives  everywhere, 

and  can  preserve  me  in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country.     I  will 

even  stay  where  I  am.     The  ignorance  of  that  negro  has  just 

now  ])reache(l  to  me  a  very  useful  sermon.     Lord.   ])ardon  this 

unbelief,  and  that  distrust  of  Thy  providence  which  made  me    eR-T.S. 

tliiuk  of  running  from  Thy  hand."     He  immediately  ordered  his 

liorses  to  be  taken  from  the  coach,  and  the  bag-gage  to  be  taken 

in.     He  continued  at  London,  was  remarkably  useful  among  his 

eick  neighbours,  and  never  caught  the  infection." 


are  pnrBont 
whose  Mill  may 
confribiilfi  to  ih« 
a<lvarweincnt  of 
his  future.' — la 
bruyi-re. 


CHAPTER  THE  TJFENTY-FIRST. 

1 — 3.  (1)  Job  answered,  Zophar  had  only  spoken  in  general 
t-erms.  but  Job  felt  that  he  meant  to  apply  his  words  to  his 
case.  So  Job's  answer  had  to  be  a  vindication.  (2)  diligently, 
lit.  hrai\  O  htar.  Serious  matters  call  for  double  or  diligent 
hearing,  this  .  .  consolations,  i.i'.  you  will  find  listening 
better  than  such  talk  :"  their  boasted  consolations  Job  felt  to 
be  more  like  aggravations.  (3)  suflfar  me,  do  not  interrupt, 
mock  on,  begin  again  your  mockings.* 

llic  sj)ifrh  of  th' j)iil})'tt  {v.  8). — I.  Suffer  me  to  speak — 1.  Of 
human  depravity  ;  2.  Of  Christ's  atonement  ;  3.  Of  God's  invita- 
tions ;  4.  Of  Divine  long-sutferance  ;  5.  Of  tender  mercies  ;  6. 
Of  God's  promises  :  7.  Of  threatenings  ;  8.  Of  rewards  ;  9.  Of 
]mnishments.  IF.  The  liberty  granted.  "  Now  I  have  spoken," 
etc.  1.  If  your  understandings  will  permit ;  2.  If  you  are 
rejecters  of  the  Bible  ;  3.  If  you  despise  the  counsels  of  heaven. 
But  if  you  will  not  '•  mock  on.''  then — (I)  Forget  not  ;  (2)  Pray 
for  help  :  (3)  Reduce  knowledge  to  practice ;  (4)  Think  of  the 
end  of  life;  (5)  Persevere  to  the  end;  (6)  Labour  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God.'' 

Rule  for  preacJiers. — "  I  was  conversing  with  one  of  the  first 
advocates  in  America.  He  said,  the  difficulty  which  preachers 
find  in  making  themselves  understood  is,  that  they  do  not  repreat 
enough.  Says  he,  ■  In  addressing  a  jury,  I  always  expect  that 
whatever  I  wish  to  impress  upon  their  minds,  I  shall  have  to 
re]>eat  at  least  twice,  and  often  I  repeat  it  three  or  four  times, 
aTid  even  more.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  carry  their  minds  along 
with  me,  so  that  they  can  feel  the  force  of  what  comes  after- 
wards.' If  a  jury,  under  oath,  called  to  decide  on  the  common 
affairs  of  this  world,  cannot  apprehend  an  argument  unless 
there  is  so  much  repetition,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  men 
will  understand  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  without  it?"*^ 

4  6.  (4)  my  cova-pliijity'Vnlg.  viij  disputation. "^  toman, 
as  if  I  exncctcd  satisfactory  answers  to  my  (piestionings  from 
him.''  why,  etc.,  since  man  can  give  so  little  explanation, 
troubled,  mavg.  shortcnrd.  sorrow  being  said  to  contract  the 
heart.'  Jic  iiii/utfirut.  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer.  (">)  be 
astonished.  Job  intended  to  say  some  inttmse  things,  lay  .  . 
•  m.outh,  attitude  of  silent  awe  and  wonder.*^  ((\)  trembling',' 
at  the  mystery  and  apparent  inequality  of  the  Divine  dealings. 

Oinn'ionx  ohout  prcacli'mrj. — What  is  preaching.^  is  a  que.-^tion 
to  wliich  there  would  probably  be  as  many  replies  as  to  what  is 

VOL.  V.      O.T,  B 


Job's  reply 

he  craves 
leave  to 
speak 

a  The  LXX. 
trans.  "Let  not 
such  be  your 
conaolatioua." 

6  Job  xvii.  2. 

"  Li-iten  atten- 
tively, instead  of 
speaking  with 
words,  w  h  i  c  h 
jou  intend  for 
conso'ati'in'*  but 
which  are  cou- 
tu  ui  e  1  i  e  8."  — 
Wordsvorth. 

"The  whole  of 
Zophar's  last 
speech  must 
have  left  the  im- 
pres.sion  on  .lob 
of  a  l)itt(3r  sar- 
casra.  and  h.ia 
dealt  him  the 
freshest,  deepest 
j  h\ov!. '—Uelitzsck. 

'  c  W.  Stevens. 

\  d  Finney. 


complaininqr, 
even  to  m^n, 
he  may  vrell 
be  troubled 
a  C'omp.  Jot)  viL 
1.3.   ix.    27,    X.  1, 
xxiii.  2. 
h  Job  xvi.  20. 
c  The  pam»  Ileb. 
word  is  varinu»ly 
truns.  in  Nu.  .xxi. 
4  ;  Ju.  X.  Ifi,  xvi. 
lH;    Mic.    ii.    "; 
Pr.  xiv.  2:»;    Ex. 
vi.  9. 

d    ?».   xxxlX.    Bi 
Pr.xzx.ttl. 
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#  Com  p.  David, 
P3.cxix.l20;and 
Habikkuk  iii. 
10. 

"The  heathen 
god  of  Bileuce 
was  pictured 
with  his  hand 
upon  h's  mouth.'' 
—Fiiusset. 
♦*  He  who  desires 
according  to 
Paul  to  be  apt  to 
teach,  mu.st  first 
himself  be  taught 
of  God."  —  Eras- 
mus. 

♦Those  are  the 
best  preachers  to 
the  common 
people,  who 
teach  with  the 
Bitnplicitv  of  a 
child." — Luther. 
"  Let  your  dis- 
courses be  nei- 
ther absolutely 
without  orna- 
ment, nor  inde- 
cently clothed 
with  it." — Augus- 
tine. 

"It  requires  all 
our  learning  to 
make  things 
plain." —  UnUer. 
*'  Prea'-hers  are 
to  feed  the 
people,  not  with 
us'-less  dafTodils 
and  gay  tulips, 
but  with  the 
bread  of  life, 
and  medicinal 
plants  .spring- 
ing from  the 
margin  of  the 
fountain  of  salva- 
tion "-  .f.  Taylor. 
/  Gilfillan. 

he  marvels 
at  the  pros- 
perity of  tlie 
"Wicked 
a  (Jonip.  Asaph's 
difficulty,   Ps. 
Ixxiii.     See  also 
Jer.   xii.   1 — 3; 
Hah.    i.    12—17, 
Mai.  iii.  14,15. 
h  Job  XX.  4— jD. 
c  J  )b  xviii.  19. 
rfjob  XX.  10. 
t  'ob  ix.  .34. 
/  W.  T.  Ea:mlion, 
ALA. 

V.    7.        Dr.     T. 
Amori/,  i.  1 17. 
"  Patience  is  that 
by,    which    God 


truth  ?  Almost  every  minister,  and  almost  every  man.  has  liia 
own  taste,  and  his  own  standard,  and  his  own  weight,  and  his  own 
measure  on  this  subject.  One  man  thinks  that  to  preach  means 
accurately  to  divide  a  given  topic,  logically  to  ilhistrate  it,  and  to 
observe  a  perfect  but  cold  propriety  through  the  various  steps 
and  stages  of  the  discourse.  This  is  the  mechanical  plan  of 
preaching.  Another  imagines  preaching  to  be  the  exposition  of 
a  particular  passage  of  Scripture,  bring  out  from  it  all  that  is  in 
it,  and  nothing  more.  This  is  the  textual  idea  of  preaching. 
Another  cares  not  a  straw  for  a  sermon  ii:  it  do  not  contain  a 
train  of  rigid  argumentation,  diversified  by  occasional  bursts  of 
party  rage,  and  strong  squirts  of  the  od'u/m  fhcolof/icvm.  This  is 
the  polemical  idea  of  preaching.  Another  likes  no  preaching  but 
what  contains  a  string  of  appeals,  and  queries,  and  adjurations 
unconnected  with  principles,  unsupported  by  reasonings,  and 
loose  as  a  rope  of  sand.  This  is  called,  though  falsely,  practical 
preaching.  Another  wants  a  sermon  to  be  a  series  of  electrical 
shocks— one  burst  from  beginning  to  end  ;  the  clouds  returning 
after  the  rain,  and  no  cotton  so  thick,  and  no  conscience  so  hard 
as  to  exclude  or  resist  the  perpetual  tumult.  This  is  the  clap- 
trap idea  of  preaching.  Another  wants  flowers  ;  whether  natural 
or  fresh  from  the  soil,  or  artificial  and  faded,  it  does  not  matter ; 
if  he  do  but  get  flowers,  and  hear  them  rustling  above  his  ears, 
in  the  breeze  of  brilliant  declamation,  he  is  quite  satisfied,  whether 
they  keep  him  languishingly  awake,  or  lull  him  into  dreamy 
repose.  This  is  the  florid  and  Corinthian  idea  of  preaching. 
Another  is  content  with  exclamations  ;  he  is  not  pleased  unless 
every  other  sentence  begin  with  Oh  :  the  interjection  Ah  has  to 
him  a  peculiarly  pathetic  sound  ;  it  seems  to  melt  into  his  midriff 
like  snow  ;  and  that  preacher  would  be  his  Magnus  Apollo, 
who  would  say,  '•  Oh,  we  remark  in  the  next  place."  This  is  the 
inter] ectional  idea  of  preaching.  Another  desiderates  chiefly 
delivery  :  no  minister  is  a  favourite  unless  his  voice  be  musical, 
and  his  attitude  smack  of  the  boards  ;  unless  he  indulge  in  a  pro- 
fusion of  studied  declamation,  pointing  to  the  four  winds  when 
he  names  them,  and  laying  his  hand  gently  on  the  heart,  when 
he  wishes  to  indicate  that  interesting-  organ.  This  is  the' 
material  or  anthropomorphic  idea  of  preaching.  Another  judges 
of  a  sermon  by  its  length,  and  likes  it,  either  because  it  is  an 
hour,  or  because  it  is  only  the  half  of  the  time.  This  is  the  arith- 
metical idea  of  preaching./ 

7 — 9.  (7)  wicked   live,«    this    difiiculty    the    friends    had 

shirked,  dwelling  only  on  the  fact  that  wickedness  was  punished 

in  this  life,  in  order  to  prove  that  Job  must  have  sinned.'     (8) 

sead  is  established,  Job  was  bitterly  thinking  of  the  loss  of 

I  his  own  children  :  and  the  unqualified  statsments  of  both  Bildad," 

I  and   Zophar.**     (9)  safe  from  fear,    lit.  peace  frirm    fear  :  \.e. 

I  peace  itself,  far  removed  from  fear.   Job's  house  had  been  broken 

I  up  by  calamities,     rod  of  God,«  with  which  He  smites  in  pun- 

•  ishment.     God  uses  outward  evils. 

I  It  ////  the  nnclivd  are  suffered  to  live  (v.  7). — I.  To  prolong 
I  their  opportunity  for  becoming  reconciled  to  God.  II.  For  the 
!  benefit  of  others.  III.  That  they  may  contribute  to  mature  the 
j  piety,  elevate  the  character,  and  heighten  the  future  felicity  of 
'  the  saints.  IV.  That  they  may  exhibit  the  loveliness  of  the 
Divine  character.    V,  That   they  may  furnish  evidence  of  tha 
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future  state  of  rct'ihution.     VI.  That  tlioy  may  fumi-^h  decisive 
eviricnce  of  tli »  jnstico  of  Go.l  '\\\  Ilis  final  disposal  of  them.  ^ 

Ti(n.Kiivfii  of  the  iricJn  d-  Ewry  man  is  trcasuriiipf  up  stores  for 
eternity  :  the  trood  are  laying-  up  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
moth  dotli  not  corrupt ;  the  evil  and  impenitent  are  '•  treasur!nj<" 
np  wrath  ag-ainst  the  day  of  wrath."  What  an  idea  is  this  I 
Treasures  of  vrutli  !  Whatever  the  impenitent  man  is  doing-,  he 
is  I  easuring  up  wrath.  He  may  be  getting  wealth  ;  but  he  is 
treasuring  u  ■  wrath.  He  may  be  getting  fame  :  but  he  is  treasur- 
ing up  wiath.  He  may  be  forming  jileasing connections  ;  but  he 
is  also  treasuring  up  wTath  :  every  day  adds  something  to  the* 
heap.  Every  oath  the  swearer  utters,  there  is  something  gone  to 
the  heai)  of  wrath.  Eveiy  lie  the  liar  tells,  every  licentious  act 
the  lewd  man  commits,  adds  something  to  the  treasure  of  wrath. 
The  sinner  has  a  weightier  treasure  of  wrath  to-day  than  he  had 
yesterday  :  he  will  have  a  weightier  to-morrow  than  he  has 
to-day.  When  he  lies  down  at  night  he  is  richer  in  vengeance 
th.nn  when  he  arose  in  the  morning.  He  is  continually  deepen- 
ing and  darkening  his  eternal  portion.  Every  neglected  Sabbath 
increases  his  stfTe  of  wrath  :  every  forgotten  sermon  adds  some- 
thing to  the  weight  of  punishment.  All  the  checks  of  conscience, 
all  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  all  the  advice  and  prayers 
of  parents,  will  bo  taken  into  the  account,  and  all  will  tend  to 
increase  the  treasures  of  wrath  laid  up  against  the  day  of  wrath.i' 

10—13  (10)  gendereth  .  .  calveth,  these  were  things 
beyond  the  immediate  control  of  man,  yet  even  in  these  things  God 
blessed  the  wicked.  (11 )  they,  the  wicked,  v.  7.  like  a  flock," 
to  their  sports,  like  a  joyful  flock  sent  to  the  pastures,  dance, ^ 
the  common  sign  of  joyousness  and  freedom  from  fear.  (12) 
they,  the  fathers,  timbrel,  Heb.  topk  :  French,  tambotir'ui,  : 
an  instrument  that  is  struck,  harp,  Heb.  cinnor.'*  an  instru- 
ment having  strings,  organ,  Heb.  vqah.«  a  wind  instrument, 
the  pipe  of  reeds,  or  flute,  used  by  shepherds./  (18)  wealth, 
good,  or  prosperity,     in  a  moni'^nt,  without  long  sicknes.s.? 

Friroloun  amusements. — Attending  places  of  vain  and  fa.'^L'ion- 
able  amusement  tends  to  stifle  all  serious  •  reflection,  and  cneri.^h 
a  vain  and  airy  temper,  and  to  promote  an  idle  and  dissolute 
life.  It  tends  to  make  young  people  forget  that  they  are 
sinners,  and  that  they  must  die  and  come  to  judgment.  It 
tends  to  render  them  deaf  to  all  inw^ard  warnings  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  to  the  checks  of  their  own  consciences,  and  deaf  to  all  the 
outward  calls  of  the  Gospel,  the  counsels  of  their  ministers,  their 
parents  and  other  spiritual  friends.'' — Tiecreatxon  allon-ahle. — 
They  who  look  with  a  severe  and  indignant  eye  upon  all  the 
recreations  by  which  the  cares  of  men  are  relieved,  and  the 
union  of  society  is  cemented,  are,  in  two  respects,  injurious  to 
religion.  First,  they  exhibit  it  to  others  under  a  forbidding 
form,  by  clothing  it  with  the  garb  of  so  much  unneces.sary 
austerity  :  and  next,  they  deprive  the  world  of  the  benefit 
which  their  example  might  afford,  in  drawing  the  line  between 
innocent  and  dangerous  pleasures.  By  a  temperate  participation 
of  those  which  are  innocent  they  might  successfully  exert  that 
authority  which  a  virtuous  and  respectable  character  always 
possesses,  in  restraining  undue  excess.  They  would  show  the 
young  and  unwary  at  what  point  they  ought  to  stop.  They 
would  have  it  in  their  uower  to  regulate,  in  some  degree,  the 
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patiently  em 
(Inns  tlie  nh- 
setup  of  u  (lo  d 
iliKt  i.s  love<1,  "6- 
sired.  a'ld  liopod 
for.  and  the  pre- 
spu.'O  of  un  evil 
thiit  is  bmed; 
an  \  wliich  f|  area 
siimei  .X.  Lot  <  nly 
t  h  H  t  He  may 
throu/,'li  them 
execiit*  the  jii<1i- 
cial  ».cl.s  of  II ig 
meroy  and  jiis- 
'icp,  l)ut  tiiat  He 
may  likewise 
lead  them  to  re- 
pei. ranee;  or  may 
punish  with  tlie 
greater  equi'y 
a  d  morn  griev- 
<iu-ly,  the  CDtitu- 
niaciou8."-.Irm<- 
iiius. 

g  J.  A.  James. 


they  are 
wealthy  and 
seem  to  be 
happy 

a  Pd.  xvii.  14. 

6  ' '  Not  formal 
dances,  but  skip, 
like  lambs,  in 
joyous  liHalibful 
play." — Fa  asset. 

c  Trans,  iabret  in 
Ge.  xxxi.  27. 

dQe.  iv.  21,xxxL 
27  ;  1  Sa.  X.  5. 

e  Ge.  iv.  21. 

f  Organ  in  the 
Vulg..LXX.,8nd 
A.  V.  i  8  t  li  e 
double  flute,  or, 
rather,  the  Pau- 
i  dean  pipe."-<S^*. 
Com. 

I  g  Ps.  Izxiii.  4. 

h  Bellamy. 

I  "  Sweet    recre*- 

'  t ion       barrM, 

'  what  dotb  ensue, 

j  but    moody   and 

I  dull  melancholy, 

i  kinsman  to  ^Tiui 

]  and    comfortless 

despair;    and   at 

;  their  heels,  a 

huge     infect  lotii 

troop  of  pale  dis- 

t  temperature  and 
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foes   to   life."  — 
Shakespeare, 

i  Blair. 


they  foster 
pride  in  their 
prosperity 

a  Ps.  X.  4;  2  Ti. 
iv.  3  ;  Ro.  i.  28 ; 
viii.  7  ;  Jno,  iii. 
19. 

h  Ex,  V.  2  ;  Mai. 
iii.  14. 

c  1  Ti.  iv.  8. 

d  Or,  may  it  be  far 
fi'fim  me! — Sc/iul- 
tens,  Ewald,  etc.. 

•'Be  it  far  from 
me  that  so  I 
Bhruld  speak,  ac- 
cordin<j  to  their 
way  of  thinking, 
with  which,  on 
the  contrary,  I 
disavow  all  fel- 
1  o  w  s  h  i  p. "  — 
DeHtzsch. 

e  T.  H.  Skinner, 
MA. 

».  1 4.  W.  Fenner, 
Wks.  ii. ;  /.  F.  Os- 
terva'd,  3:33;  B. 
Beddome,  vii.  123. 

«.  15.  Bp.  Moorp, 
1.  319;  Hp.SmnU- 
riilgp,  11  ;  Ahp. 
Sharp,  iv.  \{)-l; 
Dr.  U.  Ibhot.  ii. 
172;  /.  Hoole,  i. 
49;  R.  Famngton, 
217;  J.  Orton,  ii. 
61  ;  Dr.  J.  Lang- 
horne.  i.  113  ;  Dr. 
G.  Gregory,  69 ; 
W.  Harrow,  Bamp. 
Lee.  3  0  7;  T. 
Dwight,  v.  49  ;  Dr. 
S.  Charters,  ii. 
280. 

/Dr.  II.  Ronar. 

A  little  boy, 
whose  conduct 
made  his  mother 
Bay  that  she 
feaed  he  did  not 
p  ay,  replied, 
'•Yes,  I  do;  I 
pray  every  night, 
that  Grod  will 
make  you  and 
pa  like  my  ways 
better." 


public  manners,  to  check  extravagance,  to  humble  presumption, 
and  put  vice  to  the  blu^h.  But,  through  injudicious  severity, 
they  fall  short  of  the  good  they  might  perform.  By  an  indis- 
criminate censure  of  all  amusememt  they  detract  from  the 
weight  of  their  reproof,  when  amusement  becojnes  undoubtedly 
sinful.  By  totally  withdrawing  thcnnselves  from  the  circle  of 
cheerful  life,  they  deliver  up  the  entertainments  of  society  into 
the  hands  of  the  loose  and  the  corrupted,  and  permit  the  blind 
power  of  fashion,  uncontrolled,  to  establish  its  own  standards, 
and  to  exercise  its  dangerous  sway  over  the  world.' 

14 — 16.  (14)  therefore,  better,  and  yet.  desire  not,  the 
expression  of  natural  enmity."  Knowing  God's  will  chotjkg 
self-indulgence.  (15)  what  .  .  Almighty,  what  His  special 
claims?  The  language  of  pride  and  independence.^  profit, 
seeing  they  have  all  outward  good,  what  is  to  be  got  by  religion  .'" 
if  we  pray,  Heb.  Ifive  meet  Illm :  i.e.  in  the  way  of  prayer.  (1(1) 
not  in  their  (own)  hand,  but  in  God"s.  They  do  not  make  it 
themselves.  Therefore  there  must  be  some  mystery  in  God  s  d  al- 
ings  beyond  your  comprehension  far  from  me,^'  however  bril- 
liant it  may  look.  Job  yet  will  not  choose  it,  but  will  cleave  to  God. 

The  vt'dity  of  prayer  (v.  15). — I,  It  is  adapted  in  its  own  nature 
to  improve  all  the  powers  and  properties  of  the  human  soul.  II. 
Its  influence  is  counteracting  to  whatever  tends  to  injure  the 
character.  III.  Its  influence  is  efficacious  on  other  tendencies 
that  are  favourable  to  the  soul's  welfare,  as— 1.  Reading  :  2. 
preaching,  etc.  IV.  It  has  an  influence  upon  the  mind  and 
conduct  of  God  Himself.^ — Man\'i  dislike  of  a  present  God.  -  In 
our  text  we  have  worldliness  versus  God.  It  is  the  worldly  man 
that  is  here  speaking  out.  How  is  this.'  I.  Not  because  God 
has  injured  him.  II.  Not  because  God  has  hated  him.  III.  Not 
because  God  has  interfered  with  his  prosperity.  It  is  because  of 
the  love  of  the  world.  This  prompts  men  to  try  to  get  quit  of 
God.  I.  They  try  to  get  quit  of  Himself.  II.  They  try  to  get  quit 
of  His  Christ.  III.  They  try  to  get  quit  of  His  Spirit.  IV.  They 
try  to  get  quit  of  His  book.    V.  They  try  to  get  quit  of  His  law./ 

Effects  of  prayer. — A  young  man,  who  was  employed  in  a  large 
manufactory,  was  frequently  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  by  his 
companions  because  he  would  not  join  in  their  drinking  parties 
and  Sunday  frolics.  Among  these  persons,  the  foreman  was  most 
prominent.  One  day,  as  the  youthful  Christian  was  at  prayer,  he 
was  overheard  by  this  foreman,  who  found  that  he  was  himself 
the  subject  of  his  supplications  He  was  presenting  to  God  the 
darkness  and  infidelity  of  his  heart,  and  earnestly  imploring  for 
him  the  blessings  of  repentance  and  faith.  The  foreman,  who 
had  never  known  anything  of  the  true  nature  of  prayer  before, 
was  deeply  impressed  with  what  he  heard,  and  wondered  at  the 
eloquence  and  fervour  with  which  his  own  unhappy  case  had 
been  pleaded  before  God.  "  I  never."  said  he  to  himself.  ''  thus 
prayed  to  God  for  myself."  The  next  day  he  entreated  the  in- 
structions of  the  young  man,  and  earnestly  begged  his  prayers 
for  him.  They  knelt  down  together,  cried  to  the  God  of  all 
grace,  and  found  acceptance  with  Him.  From  that  day  they  were 
bosom  friends,  went  together  to  the  house  of  God,  and  frequently 
united  in  their  ]irayers  and  thank.sgivings.  Their  conversation 
adorned  their  ]rnfession.  and  the  mocker  became  a  confessor  of 
the  grace  which  he  had  so  often  abused  and  turned  into  ridicul«i 
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17,  18.  (17)  how  oft,'»  on  these  words  the  strcPS  of  Job's 
question  lies.  He  admits  that  the  wicked  arc  i'Uni,'*hed  in  thi.< 
life,  but  how  nft?  candle,''  reverting-  to  Bildad's  figure.  Ch. 
xviii.  5,  6.  sorrows,  lit.  cords,  '•  which  lightning  in  its  twining- 
motion  resembles."  <"  Snorct.  in  the  sense  of  ensnaring  destinies.'' 
Before  this  sentence  read,  i/oii  natj,  for  Job  is  taking  uj)  the  words 
of  the  friends.  (18)  stubble,  chopped,  straw,  broken  bj  the 
threshing  :  almost  our  chaff. ^ 

llic  end  of  the  n'lckcd.—  T\\e\r  frail  vessels,  though  built  of  the 
best  materials,  yet  corrupted  by  the  worm  of  sin,  being  conveyed 
by  the  ebb  of  time  down  the  smooth  river  of  life,  are  now  hurried 
beyond  the  bar  of  death  into  the  fiery  and  unfathomable  sea  of 
Divine  wrath.     In  this  most  temi  estuous  ocean,  tossed  by  the 
furious  winds  of  Almighty  indignation  upon  the  raging  billows 
of  insupportable  torment,  they  suffer  a  speedy  and  an  eternal 
shipwreck.     Dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  ruin,  or  swallowed  up  in 
the  gulf  of  despair,  they  are  entirely  lost,  and  not  one  broken 
piece  of  holiness  or  happiness  remains,  nor  so  much  as  a  single 
plank  of  hope  upon  which  they  may  expect,  though  after  millions 
©f  ages,  to  escape  to  some  land  of  rest.     But — 
'•  The  hopeless  soul. 
Bound  to  the  bottom  of  the  flaming  pool, 
Though  loath,  and  ever  loud  blas|iheming,  owns 
'Tis  justly  doom"d  to  pour  eternal  groans  ; 
To  talk  to  fiery  tempests,  and  implore 
The  raging  flame  to  give  its  fury  o'er  ; 
To  ^^Tithe.  to  toss,  to  pant  beneath  its  load, 
And  bear  the  weight  of  an  offended  God.'' 
And  now  they  have  no  sleepy  opiates  to  make  them  forget  for 
one  moment  their  misery  ;  no  amusement  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion   from  their   intolerable  pain  ;    and   no  consolation   left  to 
lighten,  in  any  degree,. the  dreadful  weight  of  their  sufferings./ 

19 — 21.  (19)  layeth  up,  reserveth.  iniquity,  the  punish- 
ment of  it.  for  his  children,  the  fi-iends  maintained  that  the 
punishments  of  wickedness  fell  either  on  the  man  himself,  or  on 
his  immediate  offspring."  rewardeth,  metes  out  to  him  the 
due  reward  of  his  wickedness,  know,^  in  sense  of  feel  it.  (20) 
see,  in  his  own  lifetime,  drink,  God's  wrath  is  represented  as 
in  a  rii2).<:  (21)  what  pleasure,  etc.,'^  i.e.  how  can  it  be 
punishment  to  a  man  for  his  children  to  suffer  when  he  is  gone  .' 
cut  off,  prematurely. 

The  frhniijth  of  the  ivirhed. — How  short  is  the  triumph  of  the 
wioked  !  "When  they  begin  to  crow,  (iod  stoppeth  their  breath  ; 
and  judgment  seizeth  upon  them  when  they  think  no  danger 
near  them.  So.  when  Belshazzar  was  in  his  mirth  with  his 
nobles,  the  fearful  hand  wrote  his  doom  upon  the  wall,  and  pre- 
sently his  mirth  was  changed  into  sadness,  that  he  became  as  one 
that  was  stricken  with  a  palsy  :  .so,  while  Herod  vaunted  himst  If 
and  the  people  honoured  him  like  a  god.  the  angel  of  Gotl  smote 
him  uiHDu  his  throne,  and  immediately  he  was  devoured  of  worms 
in  the  Ince  of  them  which  honoured  him  ;  so.  while  the  Philis- 
tines were  triumphing  and  banqueting.  Samson  pulled  the  tem])le 
upon  their  heads  ;  so,  while  the  men  of  Ziklag  were  feasting  and 
dancing,  David  came  upon  them  and  slew  them  ;  when  the 
Israelites  were  at  their  manna  and  quails,  even  while  the  meat 
(saith  David)  was  yet  in  their  mouths,  God  took  away  their  lives  , 
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yet  their  life 
18  uncertain 
and  frail 

ti  Gtstnius  sup- 
pcmtrs  tliat  tte 
word  (Qi'iiiud/i) 
render  d  /tow  oft, 
111  ly  even  Ik-  in- 
terpreted as  rqui- 
valent  lu  s*-ldoin. 

6Jobxxix.3;  Ps. 
xviii.as;  Pr.xxi?. 
20, 

c  Fausset. 

d  Delitzsch. 

e  Is.  V.  24  ;  Mat 
iii.  12. 

"Though  we 
.>^eeni  grieved  at 
the  Bburtuess  of 
life  in  general, 
we  aie  wishing 
every  period  of 
it  at  an  end.  Ttie 
niiuoi  lungnU)  be 
at  age  ;  then  to 
be  a  man  of 
business,  then  to 
make  up  an 
estate;  ihen  ar- 
rive at  huijoura; 
then  to  retire.''— 
Addison. 

/J.  Benson. 


I  his  wicked- 
I  ness  is 
I  visited  on  his 
I  children 

i  a  Job    V.  4,  XX. 

I  10  ;  see  also  Ex. 

XX.  6;  Is.  xiv.  21. 

6  Ho8.  ix.  7. 

c  Ps.  xi.  C.  Ixxv. 
8;  Jc.x.w.  IS,  16; 
Oba.  1<> ;  Re.  xiv. 
10. 

rf"If  ibcpodlcsa 
recf'ivrs  the  re- 
wu  I  d  of  his 
deed-i.  he  should 
receive  it  not  in 
liis  children,  hut 
in  his  own  bo'ly, 
during  life." — 
Pelitzseh. 

Conip.  Eccl.iii^2«. 
Sec  I  eta  ry  Wal- 
finphiini  wrote  to 
h"T\  i'.iirl'ii:h: 
'•  We  have  lived 
loop  pimuprh  to 
our  fortunes 
to  our  country,  !• 
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oursover>^'f?n:  it 
is  li'gh  time  tha''. 
we  heojan  to  live 
for  ourselves  and 
to  God." 

Do  you  want  to 
know  a  pn^siTip- 
tioti  Ruiiable  for 
every  pardoned 
sinner?  It  is 
contained  iu  the 
words  of  the 
Greaf.  Physician: 
"  Behold,  thou 
art  made  whole ; 
sin  no  more,  l^st 
a  worse  thin;? 
come  uuto  thee." 

«  H.  Smith. 


God  is  just 
thougrh. 
men's  affairs 
are  unequal 

a  Delitzsch. 

b  Old  version.  See 
Ps.  xviL  14. 

e  Syriac;  pre- 
ferred by  Gese- 
nius. 

d  Abenezra. 

"The  ancient 

versions  specify 
some  part  of  the 
bod  y  as  the 
meaning  of  the 
v/crd  {atin),  and 
this  is  coullrmfd 
by  the  parallel- 
is  m."  —  }Vords- 
worth. 

e  Dr.  D.  Thomas. 

vv.  2  3—2  (5.  D. 
Wilcox,  i.  256. 
V.V4.  '"The mar- 
gin has,  for 
breasts,  'milk- 
pails.'  Of  a  man 
who  is  very  rich, 
it  is  conmion  to 
say, 'Hi.s  chattels 
(vessels)  aJ-e  full 
of  milk.'  But  of 
a  good  king  or 
governor  it  is 
said,  '  He  nou- 
rishes like  the 
king,  whose 
breasts  arn  full  of 
milk.'  'Yes  ;  he 
BO  rules,  that  the 
breasts  of  the 
goddess  of  tbe 
earth  are  full  of 
milk.' "—  lioUtrts. 


when  Job's  children  were  making"  merry  one  with  another,  the 
wind  came  and  blew  down  the  house  ;  v^hilo  the  old  world  waa 
marrying-  and  giving-  in  marriag-e.  the  flood  came  and  drowned 
them  ;  while  the  steward  was  recounting-  with  himself  and 
thinking-  that  his  master  knew  not  what  policy  was  in  his  heart, 
suddenly  his  lord  called  him  to  account  ;  while  the  churl  was 
musing-  of  his  barns  full  of  corn,  and  saying-  to  himself,  Be  merry, 
my  soul,  that  night  his  soul  was  taken  from  him  :  so,  while  we 
sin  and  think  nothing-  of  it,  our  sins  mount  up  to  heaven,  and 
stand  at  the  bar,  and  call  for  vengeance  against  us.  How  soon 
Abel's  blood  called  for  vengeance  of  Cain  !  We  cannot  sin  so 
quickly  but  God  seeth  us  as  quickly.  How  many  have  been 
stricken  while  the  oath  hath  been  in  their  nx)uths,  as  Jeroboam 
was  stricken  while  he  spoke,  that  they  might  see  why  they  were 
stricken  !  Though  a  man  sin  often,  and  steal  his  sins  as  it  were 
without  punishment,  yet  at  last  he  is  taken  napping,  even  while 
the  wickedness  is  in  his  hand,  and  his  day  is  set  when  he  shall 
pay  for  all ;  whether  it  be  after  twelve  months  or  twelve  years, 
when  it  cometh  it  will  seem  too  soon.« 

22—26.  (22)  teach  God,  whose  ways  may  well  be  inscru- 
table. He  reproves  the  attempt  to  decide  what  God  iiiiist  do. 
high,  either  the  angels,  heavenly  spirits  ;«  or  better,  the  proud, 
who  presume  to  read  His  secrets.  (23)  one,  evil-doer.  (24) 
his  breasts,  visr;era*>  latera.'^  Some  trans.  "  His  resting-places 
{i.e.  of  his  flocks)  are  full  of  milk  :"  having  reference  to  the  milk- 
pails  provided  ;<^  or  troughs  for  the  store  of  milk.  (25)  in  the 
bitterness,  having  a  life  full  of  sorrow,  while  the  other  has  a 
life  full  of  joy.     (26)  alike,  Eccl.  ix.  2. 

The  mental  independcticy  of  God  {v.  22). — From  this  fact  we 
;  infer — I.  That  all  His  operations  must  emanate  from  pure  sove- 
reignty. II.  That  all  His  laws  must  be  the  transcript  of  His  own 
mind.  III.  That  all  His  dispensations  should  be  cordially  ac- 
quiesced in.  This  is  dictated  by — 1.  Rectitude  ;  2.  Expediency. 
IV.  That  all  His  revelations  should  be  properly  studied.  1.  With 
an  expectation  of  difficulties  ;  2.  With  the  profoundest  reve- 
rence.* 

Xote  on  V.  24. — When  the  mother  dies  before  she  has  suckled 
her  child,  its  life  has  been  sometimes  preserved  by  the  milk  of  its 
father's  breast.  This  curious  fact  was  not  unknown  to  Aristotle, 
who  says,  they  that  have  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  yield  it  in 
abundance  when  their  breasts  are  sucked  ;  thus  women  who  are 
past  age,  by  being  often  sucked,  and  even  males,  have  yielded 
milk  in  sufficient  quantity  to  nourish  an  infant.  Humboldt  de- 
clares, in  his  Personal  jVarrative,  that  he  saw  a  man,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Arenas,  a  village  not  far  from  Cumana,  Francisco  Lozano, 
who  suckled  a  child  with  his  own  milk.  "  The  mother  having 
fallen  sick,  the  father,  t«  quiet  the  infant,  took  it  into  his  bed, 
and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom.  Lozano,  then  thirty-two  years  of 
age.  had  never  remarked  till  that  day  that  he  had  milk  ;  but  the 
irritation  of  the  nipple,  sucked  by  the  child,  caused  the  accumu- 
lation of  that  liquid.  The  milk  was  thick  and  very  sweet.  The 
father,  astonished  at  the  increased  size  of  his  breast,  suckled  his 
child  two  or  three  times  a  day  during  five  months.  We  saw  the 
certificate  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  spot  to  attest  this  re- 
markable fact,  eye-witnesses  of  which  are  still  living  (J7i)9), 
They  assured  us  that  during  this  suckling  the  child  had  no  other 
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nourishment  than  the  milk  of  his  father.  Lozano.  who  was  not 
at  Arenas  during"  our  journey  in  the  missions,  came  to  us  at 
Cumana.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  who  was  then  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Bon  pin  nd  examined  with  attention 
the  father's  breast,  and  found  it  wrinkled  like  those  of  women 
who  have  given  suck  "  The  existence  of  milk  in  the  brea.st  of  a 
ii'^'c  was  known  so  early  as  the  days  of  Job:  "  His  breasts," 

€tc.' 

27,  28.  (27)  thoug-hts,  which  they  had  not  expressed. 
They  made  g-eneral  observations,  but  they  intended  personal 
apjilication  to  Job  ;  they  had  insinuated  his  guilt,  devices," 
sfrnf(ifj(in.s.  malicious  intrigues.  (2M)  prince,  rich  or  munificent 
chief.  Job  knew  they  meant  himself  by  this  term,  dwelling-  .  . 
wicked,  assuming  Jobs  were  tents  of  wickedness  bee.  they  had 
been  destroyed. 

The  Uicifw  omnifiricjicr. — He  seeth  to  the  core  as  well  as  the 
skin  ;  into  the  darkness  as  well  as  the  light ;  into  the  thought  as 
well  as  the  word  :  into  the  most  retired  secrecies  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  most  public  acts  of  the  life.  Even  as  an  artificer 
that  makes  a  watch  knows  all  its  parts  and  operations,  so  God 
knows  the  heart  and  a'l  its  workings.  As  a  man  Avho  might  tell 
where  an  arrow  would  fall  before  it  left  the  bow.  so  God  can  say 
precisely  where  such  a  desire,  or  thought,  or  intention,  will  end, 
and  how  it  will  pioreed  to  the  end.  before  it  leaves  the  council 
chamber  of  the  heart.  He  knows  the  thoughts  afar  off.  The 
intents  of  the  heart  are  known  to  Him.  He  knew  all  about 
Auani's  sin  befoie  Adam  hid  himself.  He  knew  all  about  Gehazi 
before  Elisha  spoke  to  him.  It  was  God  that  told  Elisha.  He 
knew  all  about  the  sin  of  David,  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  of 
Achun.  etc.,  before  the  sins  were  publicly  discovered.  His 
knowledge  brought  them  to  light.  And  so  He  knows  all  sins 
now  ;  and  by  His  knowledge  they  are  exposed,  in  the  use  of 
means  which  He  first  sets  in  motion.* 

29,  30.  (29)  go  by  the  way,  mere  wayfarers,  the  least 
observant  people  :  or  it  may  be  that  Job  calls  on  them  as 
uracquainted  with  the  dispute,  and  so  unprejudiced.^  tokens, 
signs  :  their  account  of  the  matter.  (.30)  reserved  to,''  pre- 
served at.  brought  forth,  out  of  the  danger.  Some  think 
Job  assei^ts  here  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  in  the  future,  but 
the  verses  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  one  difficulty 
he  is  stating,  viz..  that  the  wicked  prosper,  and  are  spared  trials. 

Frerdinn  of  the  rri.hed.— AW  the  freedom  that  wicked  men  have 
is  but  like  that  of  banished  men — to  wander  up  and  down  in  the 
wilderness  of  this  world  from  one  den  and  cave  to  another. 
Plato  hath  1  ng  since  concluded  concerning  the  condition  of 
sensual  men.  that  they  live  -  like  a  shellfish  ;  '"  and  can  never 
move  up  and  down  but  in  their  own  prison,  which  they  ever 
carry  about  with  them.  Wicked  men  are  most  narrow  and 
confined  spiiits  :  they  are  so  contracted  by  the  pinching  particu- 
larities of  earthly  and  created  things,  so  imprisoned  in  a  dark 
dungeon  of  sensuality  and  selfishness,  so  straitened  through  their 
carnal  designs  and  ends,  that  they  cannot  stretch  themselves, 
nor  look  beyond  the  horizon  of  time  and  sense.« 

31—04.  (^1)  who,  efe..  the  wicked  even  gets  so  confident  in 
his  safeties  and  prosperities  tha-t  he  will  brook  no  reproof."     (32) 
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"  Wo  know  Hod 
easily,  piovi  ed 
we  do  not  <  on- 
Htrain  ouri-elves 
todotlnellim.'*^ 
Joubert. 

fPaxtom, 

God  knows 
the  thouKhts 
of  men 

a  "The  worl  is 
caretully  chosen, 
as  ambiguous.  I6 

may  mean 
simply  ingeni  lus 

:  devices,  or,  more 
com  m  o  n  1  y, 
crafty,  and  dis- 
iugenuouB  onea." 
— Spk.  Com. 

1  Pe.  ii.  19. 

A  child  instruct- 
ed in  a  t^abbath- 
Bchool,  on  being 
asked  by  bis 
teacher  if  he 
could  mention  a 
place  where  Uod 
was  not,  made 
the  following 
striking  and  uq> 
expected  reply ; 
"Not  in  the 
thoughts  of  the 
wicked." 

h  J.  Bate. 

the  pros- 
perous 
w^icked  re- 
served to 
destruction 

a  In  thid  appeal 
.7ob  meets  Bil- 
dad's  appeal  (Job 
viii.  8) ;  and  Zo- 
pbar'B(Jouxx.4;. 

ft  "At  the  time 
when  streams  of 
wrath  go  firth, 
thfy  remain  un- 
touched ;  t  h  o  y 
escape  them  as  if 
under  a  special, 
higher  protec- 
tion."- Dtlitzsch. 

c  J.  Smith. 


thus  Job 
rebuts 
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all  partial 
statements 

a  Apparently, 
neither  God  unr 
man  brings  the 
wicked  man's 
Bins  home  to 
hiiu. 

b  "The  word 
brought  implies 
burial  in  state, 
with  aprocepsioa 
of  mourners." — 
Spk.  Com. 


Ecc.  viii.  8 ; 
iz.  27. 


He. 


e"He     keeps 

watch  over  his 
tomb,  he  con- 
tinues to  watch, 
although  asleep, 
since  he  is  con- 
tinually brought 
to  remembracce 
by  the  monu- 
ment built  over 
his  tomb."  — 
Delitzsch. 

d  "Job  distinctly 
charges  them 
with  evil  intent, 
and  wilful  oppo- 
eition  to  the 
truth."— Robinson. 

e  Dr.  H.  Bonar, 

/narmer. 


the  answer 
of  Eliphaz 

God  is  not 

affected  by 
human  cha- 
racter 


«  "Eli.  shows  that 
man's  goodneiss 
does  not  add  to, 
or  man's  bad- 
ness take  from, 
the  happiness  of 
Gdd  ;  therefore  it 
cannot  be  that 
God  sends  pro-- 
peiities  to  some, 
and  CH.lamiiieson 
<  thers,  lor  Hie 
own  advantnge. 
The  cs-use  of  the 


broug-lit  to  the  grave,"  in  pomn  and  honour,  remain,  etc., 
with  a[)|  avent  allusion  to  embalming  ;  or  to  his  handsotne  toinb.<' 
(33)  sweet  unto  him,  he  thinks  even  of  the  grave  with  com- 
placency, knowing-  that  his  memory  will  be  cherished.  ■'  The 
common  end  of  all  is  made  sweet  to  hint  by  the  fag^eantry  of  his 
burial  and  his  after-fame."  every  man,  etc..  he  kno.vs  he 
shares  but  the  common  lot  of  all  men.  (34)  falsehood,  lit. 
iv'u'hcdncfis.^  Their  statements  had  been  partial,  and  were  con- 
tradicted by  facts  Avhich  they  kept  out  of  sight. 

True  and  false  consolation. — Life  has  many  burdens,  heavy  or 
light.  But  much  depends— I.  On  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
calamity  finds  us  or  produces  in  us.  II.  On  the  [>ersons  who 
administer  it.  III.  On  the  kind  of  consolation  administered. 
What  is  not  consolation.  1.  Sentimental  saws;  2.  Anneals  to 
natural  self-love  ;  3.  Taking  refuge  in  fatalism  ;  4.  Ascribing  all 
to  our  own  desert:  5.  Betaking  oneself  to  pleasure.  Instead  of 
this,  there  must  be— (1)  The  true  interpretation  of  Gods  ways  ; 
(2)  The  true  understanding  of  our  circumstances  ;  (3)  The  right 
knowledge  of  God's  character.* 

Burial  in  the  East.— How  came  Job  to  speak  of  the  clods  of 
the  valley,  when  describing  magnificence  of  burial  ?  I  should 
suppose,  in  answer  to  this  question,  that  Job  is  to  be  understood, 
not  as  intending  to  mark  out  the  wonted  places  of  their  inter- 
ment, but  the  manner  of  ornamenting  their  sepulchres  :  planting 
flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs  or  shrubs  on  or  about  their  graves. 
"  Clods,  like  those  of  a  valley  or  torrent,  verdant  and  flowery, 
shall  surround  him,  and  be  pleasing  to  him."  The  liveliness  of 
Eastern  poetry  here  representing  the  dead  as  having  the  same 
perceptions  as  if  they  were  alive  in  their  sepulchres  :  "  He  shall 
w'atch  in  the  heap  of  earth,  or  stones,  that  cover  him,"  for  such 
the  margin  of  our  translation  tells  us,  is  the  more  exact  import 
of  the  Hebrew  :  '"  The  clods  around  him,  like  those  in  some 
pleasant  valley,  or  on  the  border  of  some  torrent,  shall  be  sweet 
unto  him."/ 


CHAPTER    THE   TWENTY- SECOND. 

1 — 4.  (1)  answered,  beginning  the  third  series  of  speeches. 
His  object  is  to  show  that  he  was  right  in  inferring  guilt  from 
punishment."  (2)  profitable,  render  any  benefit  to  Him.* 
unto  himself,  better  rend,  as  marg.,  "  When  he,  by  acting 
wisely,  profits  himself,  does  his  good  success  de;>cnd  on  himself?" 
(3)  ways  perfect  ?  declaring  so  firmly  thy  integrity.  They  mis- 
reriresented  God  in  thus  affirming  that  He  was  not  concerned 
with  the  character  and  conduct  of  men.  (4)  into  judgment  ? 
for  the  explaining  of  His  ways.^  The  meaning  may  be,  "  Will 
God  repi'ove  thee  for  thy  fear  of  Him  ?  can  He  punish  thee  for 
piety  ?  "  <* 

(ituVs  indrpendenre  of  man  (v.  2), — We  learn — I.  That  God  is 
perfectly  indei  endent  of  man's  character,  v  hether  right  or 
wrong.  1.  He  is  not  affected  by  it  ;  2.  He  will  not  condescend  to 
explain  His  treatment  of  it.  IL  Man's  character  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  himself.     "  He  that  is  wise,"  etc.* 

Pcr-wnal'itji  of  God. — Any  ])rcsentation  of  God  as  an  official 
personage,  who  sits,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  in  the  chair  of  state 
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— as  a  mere  governor  of  the  nnivei"se — is  a  false  presentation. 
God  governs  the  universe,  but  He  is  not  a  mere  govtraor.  I  may 
control  men  by  my  personal  influence,  but  1  am  not  a  captain.  I 
am  not  elected  to  anything.  I  do  not  act  under  any  written  law 
or  constitution.  So  far  as  I  control  them,  I  do  it  by  the  i»lay  of 
my  mind  on  theirs.  I  touch  their  interests,  their  symjiathies. 
their  enthusiasm.  God  governs  the  universe,  not  by  liis  laws  so 
called,  but  by  Himself — by  the  direct  throb  of  His  soul.  And.  I 
repeat,  any  view  of  God  which  presents  Him  as  an  official 
personage,  or  in  any  way  tliat  leaves  out  personality,  heart, 
sympathy,  soul— is  false  !  f — Omtmciemr  of  God. — The  present 
moment  1  What  scenes  present  themselves  throughout  the 
world  in  this  actual  point  of  time.  The  sun  is  rising  over 
peaceful  villages  and  cultivated  fields ;  his  noontide  glare 
quivers  over  sandy  deserts  ;  and  the  purple  shades  of  evening 
are  falling  over  forest  and  moor.  One  half  of  the  world  is  in 
darkness.  Upon  such  varied  scenes  does  the  eye  of  God  rest. 
But  among  the  many  millions  of  the  human  race,  scattered 
through  so  many  countries  and  climates,  not  one  human  being 
is  hidden.  Man  can  hide  himself  from  his  fellows.  He  can 
bury  himself  in  the  darkness  of  night ;  withdraw  into  the  recesses 
of  buildings,  the  depths  of  forests,  or  the  loneliness  of  deserts. 
But  none  can  hide  himself  from  God.  "  "Whither  shall  I  go 
from  Thy  Spirit  1  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  presence  ?  If 
I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me  ;  even  the  night  shall 
be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  ITiee  ; 
but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day  :  the  darkness  and  the  light 
are  both  alike  to  Thee."  This,  then,  is  the  grand  truth  which  so 
much  concerns  us — that  all  human  beings  are  continuously  in 
the  sight  of  the  most  high  God.  At  one  glance  He  observes  the 
prisoner  in  his  cell,  and  the  king  in  his  palace  ;  the  crowds  of 
great  cities,  the  mariners  in  ships — "  fragments  of  a  world  " — 
upon  the  silent  waters  ;  nobility  and  beauty  in  the  gilded  saloon, 
wretchedness  and  poverty  huddled  on  the  straw  of  miserable 
cellars.  In  that  immediate  and  unbroken  glance,  the  countries 
of  the  earth,  the  circumstances  of  each  individual,  as  well  as  of 
each  great  nation,  are  all  comprised.  Here,  where  industry  and 
peace  have  filled  the  land  with  busy  cities  and  waving  y)lenty  ; 
or  again,  where  desolation  has  swept  like  the  angel  of  death,  and 
left  in  its  track  trampled  harvests,  deserted  hearths,  and  un- 
timely graves  ;  in  all  the  vast  assemblage  of  human  beings  tliat 
now  people  the  earth  there  is  not  one  whose  present  position 
and  lot  are  forgotten  before  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 
Every  action,  likewi.se,  that  is  now  transpiring  in  the  world  is 
manifest.  None  is  so  important  as  to  engross  His  attention, 
none  so  minute  as  to  elude  His  observation.  How  innumerable 
are  those  acts  I  How  vast  the  compacity  that  at  one  glance  can 
sum  up  that  number  !  Yet  the  Divine  Mind,  with  infinite  ease, 
embraces  all,  alike  in  their  number  and  in  their  diversity. 
Deeds  of  piety  and  sin,  justice  and  injustice,  love  and  violence, 
benevolence  and  hatred  ;  the  countless  variety  of  acts  springing 
from  desires,  appetites,  passions,  with  all  their  combinations  and 
consequences,  are  "  naked  and  openetl  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do." 

5—8.  (5)  great,  judged  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment, 
infinite^   a  term  to   be  treated   pgeticaDy,      Regarding  Jobs 


thou 
Him 
as  a 
in  a 
thou 
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goodn    and     ills 
t-ent  must  li.-  rji 
tht      men      t',i  in- 
selres."-  Fuu.-i,,  t. 
b  Job  XV.  '6 ;  Kce 
Pb.    xvi.  2;    Lu. 
xvii.  10. 
c    "  Canst 
summon 
int(j  rourt 
dofendant 
cmu.so,    as 
hast    dosiied    to 
do?"  —    Woidt- 
.  worth. 
'omp.  Job's  cora- 
piaiii'.s,    ch.    viL. 
<-l,  -20.  xii'.  3,  -12. 
d  Sjik.  'on. 
V.-2.    Iir.li.  South, 
iii.3;  E.  beitrand, 
ii.  3. 

e  Dr.  n  Tfiomas. 
/  //.  \y.  Iktcher. 
"Even  as  dark- 
ness, self-iiii- 
pregned,  brings 
forth  creative 
lipht  and  silence, 
speech;  so 
beiims.  know  a 
through  all  ages, 
hope  and  help  of 
man,  one  God 
omniflc,  sole, 
original,  wise, 
wonder-working 
wielder  of  the 
wholp,  infinite, 
inconceivable 
immense,  the 
midst  without 
beginning  and 
the  first  from  the 
beginning,  and  of 
al!  Being  last."— 
li-Aley. 

"As  ui^h*  and 
shad  II  v>-  s  are 
good  for  Uowers, 
and  niooij  light 
and  dews  are 
better  than  a 
continued  sun,  so 
is  Chrii-t's  al>- 
sence  of  special 
use.  and  it  hath 
rare  nourishing? 
virtue  in  it.  and 
giveth  sap  to  bu- 
rn a  n  i  t  y,  and 
putteth  an  edge 
on  hung  r,  aijd 
rurni.'<hi  ill  a  fair 
field  to  faith  to 
put  forth  itself." 
—  Rutherford. 

he  accuses 
Job  of 
divei's  sins 
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a  Is.  XX.  2;  Jno. 
xxi.  7  ;  Ja.  ii.  15. 

b  Ge.  xviii.  4,  5, 
xix.  2,  xxi.  14,  15, 
xxviii.  11 ;  Ex.  ii. 
15. 

V.  6.  Dr.  D.  Whit- 
by,  43  (1726). 

"  It  is  one  of  the 
thirty- two  chari- 
ties of  the  Hin- 
doos 'to  have 
water  ready  for 
the  n-aveiler  to 
drink.'  Hence, 
on  the  public 
roads,  in  front 
of  the  houses 
of  charitable 
people,  may  be 
Been  vessels 
tilled  with  water, 
for  the  use  of  all 
who  pass  that 
way.  But  re- 
Bpeciable  men 
do  not  driuk 
there:  they  go 
inside,  ami  say, 
'  Conjuin  ■  taneer,' 
a  little  water; 
and  it  is  given 
to  them."  —  JHo- 
berts. 

c  Presid.  Edwai'ds. 

•'For  the  sake  of 
health,  meilioint-s 
are  taken  by 
weight  and  mea- 
sure; S3  ought 
food  to  be,  or  by 
•ome  similar 
TM\e  "Skelton. 

"The  difference 
between  a  rich 
man  and  a  puor 
man  is  this— the 
former  eats  when 
he  pleases,  and 
the  latter  when 
he  can  get  it."— 
Sir  Walter  Ra- 
high. 

•'  Swinish  glut- 
tony nfver  looks 
to  heaven  amidst 
its  gorgeous 
f<'ast;  but  with 
besotted,  base 
ingratitude,  cra- 
ve ih  and  blas- 
phemes his 
feeder. ' ' — Milton. 

4  Grindon. 


sufferings  as  severe  humiliations,  Eliphaz  plainly  accuses  him  of 
the  violent  self-willed  acts  of  a  proud  man.  (6)  hast  taken, 
Elip.  means,  "You  must  have  taken  ;  '*  he  is  hoping"  to  make  Job 
confess,  for  nouglit,  without  just  claim  ;  the  act  of  an  oppressor. 
naked,  in  Scrip,  means  th'uily  clad."'  (7)  withholden  bread, 
sinning-  against  the  Eastern  laws  of  hospitality,  which  were  held 
as  peculiarly  sacred.*  (8)  had  the  earth,  Job  favoured  only 
the  great,  despising  the  poor,  honourable,  here  v£\.qxq favourites 
without  deserts. 

Sin  an  infinite  evil  (v.  5). — I.  What  constitutes  the  evil  of  sin  f 
When  committed— 1.  Against  light  and  knowledge  ;  2.  In  the 
face  of  many  mercies ;  3.  After  warning,  reproof,  etc.  ;  4.  Against 
our  own  promises,  resolutions,  professions  ;  5.  When  we  sin  again 
after  repentance.  II.  How  may  it  be  said  to  be  infinite?  1.  When 
it  exceeds  all  ordinary  bounds ;  2.  As  committed  against  an 
Infinite  Being ;  3.  In  respect  of  number  and  nature  of  sins ;  4. 
In  regard  to  the  will  of  him  who  commits  it,  depths  of  depravity 
in  the  heart.  III.  What  should  be  the  effect  of  such  truths  upon 
us?  1.  We  need  to  repent;  2.  How  needful  the  atonement!  3. 
How  blessed  to  be  forgiven  1  4.  How  needful  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  grace  ! 

Diet. — By  a  sparingness  in  diet,  and  eating,  as  much  as  may 
be,  what  is  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  1  shall,  doubtless,  be  able 
to  think  more  clearly,  and  shall  gain  time.    First,  by  lengthening 
out  my  life.     Secondly,  I  shall  need  less  time  for  digestion  after 
meals.     Thirdly,  I  shall  be  able  to  study  more  closely,  without 
injury  to  my  health.     Fourthly,  I  shall  need  less  time  for  sleep. 
Fifthly,  I  shall  more  seldom  be  troubled  with  the  headache.^ — 
Immoderate  food. — Too  much  food  is  as  bad   as  too  little.     To 
sacrifice  to  the  stomach  that  nervous  energy  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  brain — the  organ  of  our  most  ennobling  and  most 
pleasurable   faculties — is,    so   far   as   regards    the    retention   of 
genuine  manliness,  little  better  than  to  commit  suicide  outright. 
Disease — though  probably  a  third  part  of  all  that  there  is  in  the 
world  is  attributable   to    this  cause — is   the  least  of   the  evils 
that  have  to  be  afflicted  on  ill-regulated  eating  •.  infinitely  more 
dire  are  the  peevishness  and  ill-humour  which  it  engenders,  the 
gloom,  hypochondriacal  and  dissatisfied  tempers,  which  generally 
overtake  the  intemperate   eater  and  drinker,  and  make  him  a 
pest  both  to  himself  and  to  society.     Many  a  man's  fall  and  ruin 
have  come  of  the  overloaded  and  thence  disordered  stomach  of 
another ;    as   many   a  man's   rise    and  prosperity   of   another's 
temperance  and  cheerful  health.     No  less  destructive  is  intem- 
perance to  the  intellectual  energies.     The  intellects  which  lie 
sunk   in    sluggishness    through    overloading    the    stomach   are 
incomparably  more  numerous  than  those  which  are  slow  and 
stupid  by  nature.     The  authors  themselves  of  their  condition, 
the  cross  and  imbecile  through   overfeeding  do  not  belong  to 
society  proper  ;  they  are  not  human,  yet  neither  are  they  brutes, 
for   no   brute    is   intemperate  —  no   longer   men,    gluttons   and 
drunkards  form  an  outside  class  by  themselves,  the  nobleness  of 
their  nature  to  be  estimated,  as  in  all  other  cases,  by  the  quality 
and  end  of  their  delights.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nothing 
is  more  speedily  and  certainly  destructive  also  of  the  beauty  of 
the  countenance.     Diet  and  regimen  are  the  best  of  cosmetics  : 
to  preserve  a  fair  and  bright  complexion,  the  digestive  organs 
need  primary  attenticn,'* 
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9-11.  (0)  widows,  peculiarly  helpless  and  dependent  class 
in  thv'  East."  arms,  supports,  helps,  that  on  which  one  leans. 
This  may  refer  to  Jobs  su])pose(i  violent  ways  as  a  njag-istrate.*" 
nO)  tnares,  ch.  xix.  O.  sudden  fear,  or  calamity,  something- to 
fear.  (11)  canst  not  see,  or  '•  secst  thou  not  the  darkness,  and 
the  deluge  that  cover  thee  ?"— deluge  regarded  poetically  ad  over- 
vhelming  affliction. 
Puvcrtji. — 

Turn  now  thine  eye.  and  look  on  poverty — 

Look  on  the  lowest  of  her  ragged  sons  ; 

"We  find  him  by  the  way  sitting  in  the  dust— 

lie  has  no  bnad  to  eat.  no  tongue  to  ask, 

IS'o  1  nibs  to  walk,  no  home,  no  house,  no  friend ; 

Observe  bis  goblin  cheek,  his  wretched  eye  ; 

See  how  his  hand,  if  any  hand  he  has, 

Involuntary  opens,  and  trembles  forth, 

As  comes  the  travellers  foot :  and  hear  his  groan — 

His  long  and  lamentable  groan — announce 

The  want  that  gnaws  within.     Severely  now 

The  sun  scorches  and  burns  his  old  bald  head  ; 

The  frost  now  glues  him  to  the  chilly  earth. 

On  him  hail,  rain,  and  tempest  rudely  beat ; 

And  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  jocular  mood, 

Sport  with  his  withered  rags  that,  tossed  about, 

Display  his  nakedness  to  pa.'<sers  by. 

And  grievou.'^ly  burlesque  the  human  form. 

Observe  him  yet  more  narrowly.     His  limbs, 

"With  palsy  shaken,  about  him  blasted  lie  ; 

And  all  his  flesh  is  full  of  putrid  sores 

And  noisome  wounds  :  his  bones  of  racking  pains. 

Strange  vesture  this  for  an  immortal  soul  ! 

Strange  retinue  to  wait  a  lord  of  earth  1 

It  seems  as  Nature  in  some  surly  mood, 

After  debate  and  musing  long,  had  tried 

How  vile  and  miserable  a  thing  her  hand 

Could  fabricate,  then  made  this  meagre  man, 

A  sight  so  full  of  perfect  misery, 

That  passengers  their  faces  turned  away, 

Ajid  hasted  to  be  gone.** 

12—14.  (12)  in  the  height  of  heaven,  he  affirms  that 
God"s  heavenly  attitude  was  made  by  Job  the  occasion  for  deny- 
ing His  providence  on  earth  height  of  the  stars,  marg.  head 
of,  i.e.  the  extreme  height,  the  middle  of  the  vault  of  heaven  ;  so 
the  fixed  stars,  or  the  inilky  way."  (13)  how,  or  what,  of  human 
affairs.*  (14)  circuit,  or  vault.  Concerned  with  the  higher 
tilings  of  heaven,  and  practically  heedless  of  man. 

Father  hood  of  (iod. — The  nature  of  Go<l.  as  taught  and  exempli- 
fied by  our  Saviour,  was  certainly  a  large  addition  to  the  spiritual 
truth  of  the  world.  While  men  were  yet  comparatively  rude,  the 
Divine  idea  presented  itself  to  them  under  the  symbols  of  the 
state  and  the  government  and  justice  and  mercy  were  learned 
only  in  the  rude  ways  by  which  men  could  comprehend  them, 
throu.2:h  state  and  government ;  but  in  the  hands  and  umV-r  the 
teaching  of  our  Saviour,  God  is  advanced,  and  He  becomes  more 
glorious  in  the  fulness  of  the  representations  that  are  given  of 
liim  ;  not  ao  ;iny  let»s  the  God  of  justice,  and  not  as  any  less  the 
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he  is  accused 
of  oppresaingr 
the  poor 

«So.'Kx.xxlL2J 
Is.  1.  IT. 

b  Comp.  Job'a 
defencH  of  him- 
He  f  in  each  par- 
ticular, cu.  xxix. 
7—17. 

c  Comp.  La.  lii. 
64. 

"  This  proverbial 
form  of  speech  ia 
used  wh»;iiamiiQ 
dra^.i  from  an- 
other that  which 
is  hib  last  re- 
sourie.  '  Why 
do  you  take  this 
tax  troiu  the 
naked?  •  svhit! 
take  acloih  fr«>in 
the  naked  ?  Is 
there  no  shame?' 
idow  often,  a  No, 
do  we  see  a  mau 
se  z<i  anotlier  by 
the  .luth  on  the 
public  ruad,  and 
swear  if  he  Kill 
not  instantly  pay 
hiH  deiit,  he  shall 
be  lnft.  uaked."-~ 
Hoberti. 

"Re  favourable 
un'o  the  ixx)r, 
which  may  ba 
little;  if  thou 
wilt  t)e  aided  of 
Go(i  againrtt 
them  that  ha 
ni  i  ff  h  t  y.'—Hir 
Thomai  Umith. 

d  Poliok. 


and  of  re- 
g-ardinp-  God 
as  indifferent 

a  Detitzsch. 

St  f  Ha  rum      vfTli- 
,  cum,  Vulg. 

i  b  "Eliphsz  inj- 
putfs  10  Job  & 
.stcptii'is'n  lik© 
that  of  the  F.pi- 
cureans.  See  Pd, 
%  5.  Ixxiii.  II, 
xciv.  7  •  Is  XTix. 
li;  Jer.  xxili. 
2:i;  Eze.  viii.  \2, 
ix.  D"  —  H't-r./*- 
tcorth. 

r.  12.    Ur.J.Dickt 
Sen. 
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TV.    12—14.      G. 
Benfon,  279. 
c  //.  W.  BetcJier. 


althottgrh  He 
was  merciful 
to  those  who 
denied  Him 

a  Ge.  vi.  5,  7,  11, 
12,  17. 

b  Spk.  Com, 

cPs.  Ixxiii. 
20. 


18- 


d*'Eliphaz  per- 
sists in  the  mis- 
conception that 
Job  had  denied 
God's  moral  go- 
vernment of  the 
world."  —  Words- 
worth. 

V.  15.  E.  Cooper, 
vi.  136. 

w.  15-17.      Dr. 

E.  Payson,  i\.  53. 
"(Jod  is  every- 
where! the  God 
who  framed 
manliind  to  be 
one  mighty 
family,  Himsolf 
our  Father,  and 
the  world  our 
home."  —  Cole- 
ridge. 

e  Anthony  Bur- 
gess. 

Open  evil  at  all 
events  does  this 
good;  it  keeps 
good  on  the  alert. 
When  there  is  uo 
likelihorjd  of  an 
enemy's  ap- 
proaching, the 
garrison  slumber 
at  their  pos-t. 

/Dr.  BushneU. 


the  rigrhteous 
rejoice  in  the 
justice  of  God 

a  Pr.  xi.  10. 

b  Heb.  kimanu, 
from  kiim,  to 
rise  in  hostile 
ins  urroction 
against. 

«.    20.      "There 


God  that  administers  the  affairs  of  this  world,  but  as  seen  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  houseliold.  and  as  clothed  with  the  authority 
and  the  attributes  of  fatherhood  in  distinction  from  monarchy. 
This  truth  has  relations  that  reach  far  beyond  what  we  susj^ect.'' 

15—18.  (15)  marked,  as  if  you  wished  to  follow,  old  way, 
of  the  violent  sinners  before  the  flood.«  (16)  out  of  time,  by 
an  untimely  end.  whose,  etc.,  trans,  thelt'  founclat'wii  Jloivrd 
away  as  a  rirer  ;  i.e.  their  houses  were  undermined  by  the  stream.* 
(17)  do  for  them,  marg.  to  them  ;  or,  to  us.  The  scorrful  boast 
of  the  atheistic.  (18)  their  houses,  gave  them  prosperity,  but 
only  for  a  time  ;  the  punishment  at  last  came.*^  co msel,  etc., 
Elip.  uses  Job's  words  (xxi.  16),  and  applies  them  to  Job  himself.* 

Marklncf  the  7vai/s  of  men  (vv.  15 — 17). — I.  The  way  of  wicked- 
ness an  old  way,  but  not  the  oldest.  II.  The  way  of  God  to 
sinners  has  always  been  the  same.  III.  None  are  80  high  as  to 
be  out  of  God's  reach.  IV.  The  judgments  of  God  are  often  sudden. 

V.  Fancied  security  is  often  violently  and  completely  overthrown. 

VI.  The  presence  of  God  is  a  trouble  to  the  wicked.  From  these 
things  learn — (1)  That  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  mark  the  way  ; 
(2)  To  observe  needful  directions. 

Knowledge  of  God. — The  knowledge  of  God  is  called  simpleaf 
intuitus,  a  direct  beholding  and  looking  on  all  things,  as  we  do 
with  our  eye  upon  one  particular  object.  Even  as  if  a  man's 
body  were  all  an  eye,  he  would  see  as  well  backward  as  forward, 
and  the  different  positions  of  things  would  be  no  impediment  to 
his  sight ;  or  as  a  man  on  a  high  tower,  that  seeth  many  pas- 
sengers going  by,  one  after  another,  though  their  motion  be 
successive,  yet  the  cast  of  his  eye  beholding  them  is  in  one 
moment.  Hence  the  very  heathen  called  God  totKS  oculus.^ — 
Passlbleness  of  God. — There  must  be  some  kind  of  passibleness  in 
God.  else  there  could  be  no  genuine  character  in  Him.  If  He 
could  not  be  pained  by  anything,  could  not  suffer  any  kind  of 
wound,  had  no  violable  sympathy.  He  could  be  anything  but  a 
perfect  character.  A  cast-iron  deity  could  not  command  our 
love  and  reverence.  The  beauty  of  God  is  that  He  has  feeling, 
and  feels  appropriately  toward  everything  done  ;  that  He  feels 
badness  as  badness,  and  goodness  as  goodness — pained  by  one, 
pleased  by  the  other.  'ITiere  must  be  so  much,  or  such  kind  of 
passibility  in  Him,  that  He  will  feel  toward  everything  as  it  is, 
and  will  be  diversely  affected  by  diverse  things,  according  to 
their  quality.  If  wickedness  and  wrong  stirred  nothing  in  Him 
different  from  what  is  stirred  by  a  prayer,  if  He  felt  no  dis- 
affection toward  a  thief  which  He  does  not  feel  toward  a  martyr, 
no  pleasure  in  a  martyr,  faithful  unto  death,  which  He  does  not 
in  His  persecutors,  He  would  be  a  kind  of  no-character.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  Euch  a  being.  / 

19,  20.  (ID)  the  righteous,  those  really  righteous,  wh.  you 
vainly  boast  yourself  to  be.  see  it,  the  proof  of  God's  working 
in  punishment  of  ungodly,  laugh,"  when  the  vanity  of  their 
boasting  is  shown  by  their  calamities.  (20)  whereas,  etc.,  this 
is  what  the  innocent  are  supposed  to  say  ;  and  it  should  read, 
"Verily  they  arc  destroyed,  and  the  fire  hath  consumed  their 
abundance."     substance,*  or  opponents. 

The  power  of  God.—  Power  is  that  glorious  attribute  of  God 
Almighty  which  furnishes  the  rest  of  His  perfections.  'Tis  His 
omnipotence  that  makes  llis  wisdom  and  goodness  effectual,  and 
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sncceed  to  the  leng-th  of  His  will.    Thus,  His  decrees  are  im- 1 
mutable,  and  His  counsels  stand  ;  this  secures  His  i>rero^^ative.  I 
and  guards  the  sovereignty  of  His  being  ;  twas  His  lovver  which 
made  His  ideas  fruitful,  and  struck  the  woi-ld  out  of  His  thouuht. ' 
'Twas  this  which  answered  the  model  of  the  creation,  gave  birth  j 
to  time  and  nature,  and   brought  them  forth  at  His  first  call  :  j 
thus.  He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made  ;  He  commanded, 
and  they  were  created.     'Tis  the  Divine  power  which  is  the  basi;^ 
of  all  things  ;  which  continues  the  vigour  of  the  uecond  causes, 
and  keeps  the  sun  and  moon  in  repair.     This  holds  everything 
constant  to  ap})ointment.  and  true  to  the  first  plan  ;  thas,  the  \ 
revolution    of  the  seasons,   the   support  of    animals,  the   per-  i 
petuity  of  S]>ecies.  is  carried  on  and  maintained.     Without  this, ! 
things  would  soon  run  riot,  and  ramble  out  of  distinction  ;  the; 
succours  of  life  would  be  cut  off.  and  nature  drop  into  decay,  j 
Omniscience  and  goodness  without  a  correspondent  power  would  i 
be  strangely  short  of  satisfaction  :  to  know  everything  without ' 
being  able  to  supply  defects,  and  remedy  disorders,  must  prove 
an   unpleasant  speculation  ;    to    see    so    many  noble   schemes 
languish  in  the  mind  and  prove  abortive  ;  to  see  the  most  con- 
summate wi-sdom,  the  most  generous  temper,  fettered  and  dis- 
armed, must  be  a  grievance  :  but  when  omnipotence  comes  into 
the  notion,  the  grandeur  is  perfect  and  the  pleasure  entire.* 

21 — 23.  (21)  acquaint,"  by  thinking  better  thoughts  of  God 
come  to  better  feelings,  be  at  peace,  I.e.  so  shalt  thou  be  at 
peace.**  good,  in  sense  of  eternal  prosperities.  (22)  the  law, 
not  the  Mosaic  law.  but.  generally,  in-xtnirtion.  his  mouth,  by 
humility  and  penitence  drawing  near  to  Him.'  (2H)  return,  as 
a  penitent,  put  away,  "assuming  (like  Zophar,  ch.  xi.  14) 
that  Job's  tents  were  filled  with  secret  spoils.""^  Head,  '•  //thou 
Bhalt."  « 

Acquaintance  with  God  (r.  21.) — I.  TVTiat  this  acquaintance 
with  God  is.  It  implies — 1.  Knowledge  ;  2.  Access  :  3.  Converse  ; 
4.  Love.  II,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  acquaint  himself 
with  God.  1.  He  is  naturally  estranged  ;  2.  It  is  the  highest 
improvement  of   existence  ;   8.  It   is  the  greatest  of   mercies  ; 

4,  God  acquaints  Himself  with  man.  III.  Motives  to  enforce 
this  exhortation.  1.  Character  of  God  :  2.  Effects  of  tliis  ac- 
quaintance ;  3,  Danger  of  refusing :  4.  Examples  of  the  holy  : 

5.  Promises  of  the  text.  IV,  Directions  to  obtain  acquaintance 
with  God.  1.  Get  a  sense  of  estrangement:  2.  Get  a  humble 
heart :  3.  Visit  God  often  ;  4.  Take  Christ  with  you  ;  5.  Mjike 
acquaintance  with  friends  of  God  :  6.  Seek  it  earnestly.  s})eedily ; 
7.  Beware  of  all  that  places  distance  between  you  and  God./ — 
Arquainfanre  mth  God. — I,  "What  it  implit^s.  1.  Knowletige  ; 
2,  Love  :  3,  Enjoyment :  4,  Intercourse,  II.  The  means  to  attain 
it.  1.  The  Word  ;  2,  Holy  Spirit  ;  3.  Prayer  ;  4.  Faith  in  Christ. 
III.  When  to  commence  it— •Xow,"  1,  It  is  Gods  time  ;  2.  The 
only  certain  time.  IV.  The  ble.«sed  results  of  it.  1.  Peace  ; 
2.  Good.<» 

JS'ofr  on  rer.  23. — The  monks  of  St.  Catherine,  who  have  a 
monastery  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  dart'd  not  even  have  aj 
door  in  their  monastery  ;  they  are  literally  built  up.  and  every- ! 
thing  that  is  received  from  below  comes  in  a  basket,  let  down 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley.     Both 
persons  and  goods  come  and  go  in  this  way.    To  triis  kind  of 
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can  be  little 
(i()u>>t  ibat  tlie 
r«*l'eMMice  Ih  to 
the  ci'icH  of  So- 
dom and  (loinur- 
rah :  and  as  all 
njon  are  (iTten 
spokrn  of  ua 
ooriHti  utiijf^  one 
family  or  <  ora- 
muiiity,  Bo  the 
ahundonod  in- 
habitanfa  of 
thc^e  citiea  are 
poptically  repro- 
senlpd  aH  de- 
scendants or 
remnants  of  the 
w  i  c  Iv  e  d  that 
perislied  'n  the 
flood." — Gixxl. 

"  A  foe  to  God 
was  •  never  true 
to  man."—  Young. 

c  Jerciny  Collier. 


Job  exhorted 
to  that  know- 
ledg-e  of  God 
of  which  the 
fruit  is  peace 

a  Ecc.  ii.  3. 


j  From  the  o'd  V, 
'  accointer,       frota 
I  I  J.  <  crt'tjnitare,  to 
mike  known. 

b  Psi.  xxitvii,  27; 
Is.  xxvii,  b. 

c  This  in  |?ood 
advice,  but  it 
offetids  hecatiso 
it  aR>umc8  that 
Job  is  out  of 
communion  with 
God. 


d  Spk.  Com. 

f  Zee,  i.  3 ;  2  TL 
ii.  IS, 

f  J.  Janeicay. 

g  W.  W.  Wythe. 

r.1^.  Up.  Att^T- 
burv.  ii.  1S2:  Dr: 
J.  jhii't.  Hi.  .1-27; 
F.  Wfhh,  i,  20/5; 
/<».  liirl.mond.-n  X 
W.  Laughom*,  iL 
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91 :  /.  Riddorh,  ii. 
197;  W.  Harrow, 
ii.  lis  :././'.  //wr- 
lett.  143:  H.lilunt, 
85:  l>r.  G.  D'lti/li/, 
i.  371;  A hp.  Sum- 
ner, Fest.  397. 

hDr.A.  Clarke. 


in  that  case 
his  comfort 
and  happi- 
ness shotild 
be  great 
o  "The  meaning 
is,  put  away  from 
thee  the  i^ol  of 
prf  cious  metal 
with  contempt ; 
lay  the  cphir 
under  the  rubMe 
of  the  hrooks, 
after  it  has  lost 
for  thee  a  previ- 
ous bewitching 
epell." — DeUtzsch. 
"There  is  a  play 
upon  the  wordR 
in  the  original 
between  betser, 
(gold)  and  bet- 
sur  (a  etone). 
Eliphaz  insinu- 
ates that  k  old  has 
been  Job's  chief 
god." — Word$- 
worth. 

h  "The  natives 
of  Malacca  still 
call  their  mines 
Of>Mrs."—Fausset. 
e  "Silver  of  trea- 
sures."--CMmtiw. 
— "  Silver  of  ex- 
cel lencies." — 
Eirnld. 

dP.-i.  Jxvi.  19,  20; 
Ecc.   V.  4,  5;    1 
Jno.  V.  14,  15. 
e  U.  W.  Heecher. 


and  other 
grood  results 
shall  follow 

a  Spk.  Com. 

b  Pp.  cxxxviii.  6; 
Is.  Ivii.  1.5.  Ixvi. 
,2;  Ez\  xvi.  2C; 
Lu.  xiv.  11 ;  Ja. 
iv.  6. 

c  "The  irony  is 
Strikingly    exhi- 


building"  up,  Eliphaz  seems  to  refer.  And  as  this  was  considered 
a  sufficient  protection  in  a  general  way.  yet  God's  building  up 
alone  can  be  universally  safe  and  sufficient.  His  providence  is 
the  grand  fortification  ;  it  is  not  only  protection,  but  a  source 
of  support.  The  inhabitants  shall  dwell  in  safety  :  his  bread 
shall  not  fail,  and  his  water  shall  be  sure.  From  such  a  taber- 
nacle the  wicked,  the  practisers  of  iniquity,  aggression,  and 
wrong,  shall  be  put  far  away.  In  such  a  country,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  what  a  support  must  such  a  firomise  be.  when  the 
words  were  known  to  be  spoken  by  Him  who  cannot  lie  !  To 
the  case  of  Job  these  things  strongly  apply.  He  lived  in  Uz.  in 
Idumxa  ;  and  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  friends,  were  Edomite 
Arabs.  His  oxen  and  asses  had  already  been  carried  away  by  a 
marauding  company  of  Sabeans.  a  people  that  dwelt  in  Arabia 
Deserta,  on  the  east  of  Uz.  The  Chaldeans,  who  carried  away 
his  camels,  were  a  banditti  of  the  same  kind  '' 

24 — 27.  (24)  gold,  Heb.  hetser,  native  ore,  of  gold  or  silver: 
gold  and  silver  as  they  are  broken  out  of  the  mine,  so  unalloyed. 
as  dust,  lit.  lay  it  on  the  dust,  i.e.  regard  it  of  as  little  value  as 
the  dust."  Ophir,  1  Ki.  ix.  28.*  (25)  defence,  same  word, 
hetaer^  as  in  v.  24.  plenty  of  silver/  lit.  s'drer  of  ni'uihty 
efforts,  drawing  out  and  rewarding  all  man's  energies.  "  Elegantly 
implying,  it  is  less  labour  to  find  God  than  the  hidden  metals." 
(26)  lift .  .  face,  see  ch.  xi.  15.  (27)  hear  thee,  when  thus 
thou  seekest  with  clean  hands,  and  a  penitent  heart.'' 

Delight  in  the  Lord  (rv.  26,  27).— I.  The  sublimity  of  its 
nature.  1.  Saving  knowledge  of  God  ;  2.  Present  enjoyment  of 
God ;  3.  Future  anticipation  of  God.  II.  The  Divinity  of  its 
origin.  The  Almighty  is  — 1.  Suited  to  our  capacities;  2. 
Adequate  to  our  necessities ;  3.  Durable  as  our  existence.  III. 
The  tendency  of  its  influence.  1.  Promotes  confidence  ;  2. 
Communion  ;  3.  Obedience  to  God. 

Preciousness  of  tJie  Father's  presence. — As  little  children  will 
frolic  and  play,  and  talk  to  themselves,  and  sing  and  be  happy, 
if  every  time  tliey  look  up  they  can  see  their  mother's  form  or 
shadow,  or  hear  her  voice,  so  we  are,  in  God's  greater  household, 
to  have  such  a  consciousness  of  our  Father's  presence  as  shall 
make  us  happy,  cheerful,  contented  in  our  sports  and  duties. 
We  are  dear  to  God.  He  will  not  forget  us,  nor  cease  to  take 
care  of  us.  We  are  so  much  more  precious  than  many  things 
which  He  never  forgets,  that  we  stultify  ourselves  if  we  refuse 
to  be  serene,  as  they  are  serene.* 

28—30.  (28)  be  established,  "the  promise  of  immediate 
success  on  all  enterprises  has  a  tx)uch  of  audacity.""  light, 
success.  (29)  when  .  .  down,  reference  is  to  Job  himself.  In 
time  of  temporary  distress  Job  shall  have  hope,  humble,''  Heb. 
Mm.  that  hath  lore  eyes.  (30)  island,  or  dwelling.  In  the  Heb. 
the  negative  is  expressed,  and  the  sense  is,  "  God  shall  deliver 
him  who  heretofore  was  not  yjuiUless.''  it  is  delivered,  he  is 
delivered,  by  the  pureness,  upon  the  putting  away  of  evil 
wh.  Eliphaz  has  been  recommending.'' 

JReJfeetion  of  God. — The  beautiful  rays  coming  from  the  face  of 
God,  and  shining  in  such  loveliness  around  us,  are  reflected  and 
refracted  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  human  hean;. 
Each  heart  is  apt  to  receive  only  such  as  please  it.  and  to  reject 
the  others ;  hence  the  manj-coloured  aspects  some  of   them^ 
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hideous  in  the  extreme,  in  which  God  is  presented  to  different! 
nations  and  individuals  ;  hence  the  room  for  each  man  fashioning 
a  jTod  after  his  own  heart.  An  evil  conscience,  reflecting  only 
the  red  rays,  calls  up  a  god  who  delights  in  blood  ;  the  man  of 
fine  sentiment,  reflecting  only  the  softer  rays,  paints  fi'om  the 
hues  of  his  own  feelings  a  god  of  mere  sensibility,  tender  as  that 
of  the  hero  of  a  modem  romance  ;  the  man  of  glowing  imagina- 
tion will  array  in  gorgeous  but  delusive  colouring,  and  in  the 
flowing  drapery  of  majesty  and  grandeur,  beneath  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  or  no  reality ;  the  observer  of  laws  will 
represent  him  as  the  embodiment  of  order,  as  blank  and  as  black 
as  the  sun  looks  \Nlien  we  have  gazed  upon  hiui  till  we  are  no 
longer  sensible  of  his  brightness,<* 


CHAPTER  THE  TJVENTY-THIRD. 

1 — 3.  (1 )  answered,  in  a  spirit  of  utter  exhaustion,  bitter, 
Heb.  mrri.  rebellion,  obstinacy.  '*  My  complaint  is  rchell'wti  in 
your  eyes.'  my  stroke,  lit.  inij  haruL  the  hand  of  God  on  me." 
than  my  groaning-,  '*  so  heavy  that  I  cannot  relieve  myself 
adequately  by  groaning."*  (3)  him,  i.e.  God,  of  whom  you 
speak,     seat,  tribunal,  judgment-seat."^ 

.A;//.v  drsire  after  6W,  and  his  doctrine  of  prayer  (vr.  3,  4). — 

I.  The  desire  expressed.  It  may  spring  from — 1.  Imperfection 
of  evangelical  knowledge  ;  2,  Providential  ob.«curity ;  3.  Dark- 
ness and  desertion  of  soul ;  4.  Spirit  of  contrition  ;  5.  Desire 
after  communion.  II.  The  resolution  formed.  These  words 
describe  the  construction  of  a  well-ordered  prayer.  1.  Why  does 
God  require  argument  in  prayer  ?  2.  Some  efficacious  arguments. 

True  praijer. — Prayer  is  tlie  spirit's  discourse  with  the  Father 
of  spirits,  whereby  she  taketh  high  privilege  to  unburden  her 
obligations,  to  unbosom  her  affections,  to  express  her  loyal  fealty 
to  her  God  and  King  ;  vi-hereby  she  conveyeth  up  to  heaven  the 
finer  senses  of  the  soul,  which  hath  no  entertainment  on  the 
brute  earth,  but  seeketh  its  home  on  the  purified  sphere  of 
heaven  on  high.  Prayer  is  the  heart's  offering  towai-ds  God,  the 
soul's  sacrifice,  the  only  effectual  death  of  pride  and  selfishness, 
the  source  of  humility,  the  breath  of  piety,  and  the  life  of 
religion.  It  maketh--and  the  want  of  it  marreth — a  saint. 
Prayer  engendereth  a  distinct  form  of  manhood,  and  the  highest. 
As  sympathy  with  self  engendereth  a  distinct  form  of  manhood, 
in  all  its  fruits,  from  tJie  meanest  to  the  most  heroical,  so 
sympathy  with  others  engendereth  the  social  fonn  of  manhood. 
As  there  is  a  literature  of  which  this  heroic  work  is  the  chief  and 
crowning  work,  so  there  is  a  literature  of  a  spiritual  form,  of 
which  prayer  is  the  chief  and  crowning  work.** 

4,  5.  (4)  order,  lay  out  in  order :  fully  present,  arguments," 
questionings,  and  explanations.  These  may  be  presented  before 
God  with  all  due  humility,  (o)  he  would  answer,  Job  feels 
confident  that  they  would  not  be  such  wordd  as  he  had  heard 
from  the  friends. 

Si  (ill  Hi  g  for  God  (rr.  3,  4). — I.  The  speaker.  1.  The  awakened 
sinner  ;    2.   The  despairing   saint ;  3,   The  penitent  backslider. 

II.  His  state  of  mind.  1.  A  sense  of  distance  ;  2.  A  knowledge 
of  a  way  of  access ;  3.  An  ardent  desire  of  communion  in  that 
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bited  in  Elithai 
u  II  cons c  iously 
utioring  words 
wh.  exactly  an- 
swer to  what 
happened  at  last; 
ho  and  the  other 
two  wero  dell- 
livered  by  God 
accepting  the  <n- 
lerco-<8i..n  of  Job 
for  theiii(ch.xlii. 
7,  S.y'—FauinU. 

d  McCoih. 


Job's  answer 

he  long«  to 
appear  before 
God 

a  Job  xix.  21 ;  Pb. 
xxii.  4. 

6  •'  The  nipanipg 
nia\  more  simply 
bt^.Tme,  mycnm- 
pliiut  is  very 
>>itter,  but  it  ia 
jn-tilled  by  roy 
ufniction."  — .SIpfc 
Com. 

c  Pt..  ii.  7,  8. 
r.  3.  A.  Grapf 
483 ;  ^.  Buchanan, 
n  ;  J.  Spence,  315. 
"I  have  seen 
persons  stand  at 
the  door  of 
housps  minutes 
together,  tapping 
with  theirfluffers, 
while  the  great 
knocker  bad 
been  provided 
for  them,  llad 
they  used  that 
they  would  have 
saved  their 
flnpers  and  ob- 
tained a  much 
speedier  re- 
sponse. This  ia 
like  many  per- 
sons in  praver. 
I  Instead  of  ]>T(iy- 
iug  with  the  pro- 
mises and  the 
Spirit,  they  jiray 
in  their  own 
feeble  strentth, 
and  heiiCfl  they 
pray    niuiua,"— 

d  Ed.  Irving. 

he  •would 
then  frame 
his  I  lea  card- 
fully 
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a  Ts.  i.  18,  xliii. 
2'".;  Da.  ix.  18,  19. 
vv.  3—4.  Dr.  1. 
Watts,  i  64  ;  J. 
Summer fi  Id,  221. 
b  0.  Hrooks. 
"When  the 
mouth  prayeth, 
man  hearcth ; 
when  the  heart, 
God  heareih. 
Every  pood 
prayer  knocketh 
at  heaven  for  a 
blessing,  hut  an 
im  po  rtunate 
praser  pierceth 
-t  (fhraiKh  hard 
as  liri-ss),  and 
lU'ik-'s  a  way  for 
jtK  If  into  the 
eans  of  the  Al- 
mi^'hiy.  And  as 
it  ase-n  '^iiijhtly 
up,  c  rriel  wi  h 
the  wings  of 
faith,  so  if  coTiies 
over  laden  down 
again  up-n  <  ur 
heads.  la  my 
prayers,  my 
thoiig'ts  shall 
not  t'e  guided  by 
my  wonis,  but 
my  words  shall 
follow  my 
thoughts."  —  Bp. 
Hall. 
e  Bailey. 


"he  has  confi- 
dence in  the 
great  mercy 
of  God 

a  "  Job  appeals 
fr.  their  rash 
censure  to  the 
ju.  fee  and  om- 
uis.ience  of  the 
Most  High." — 
Word  worth. 


b  Spk.  Com. 

e  De.litzsch. 

d  Robinson. 

e  "  Them  is  tco 
itiu!;h  self-ronil- 
d  TCft  in  these 
as  er  ion-^,as  Jub 
a  t'T  vardsowns, 
ci  xl.  4.  xlii.  6." 
--  Word&iTorth. 

f  C.  II.  Spiirg'^on. 

g  Charnock. 


way  ;  4.  An  humble  hope  of  acceptance.     III.  The  sources  of  hia 
arg^uments.     From— 1  The  character  of   God;  2.  His  xjromise  j 
3.  His  past  kindness  to  ourselves ;  4.  The  work  of  His  Son.* 
Prayer  inspired  by  God. — 

It  is  God  prompts,  inspires,  and  answers  prayer ; 

Not  sin.  nor  yet  repentance,  which  avails : 

And  none  can  truly  worship  but  who  have 

The  earnest  of  their  glory  from  on  high — 

GocVs  nature  in  them.     The  world  cannot  worshipi. 

And  whether  the  lip  speak,  or  in  inspired 

Silence  we  clasp  our  hearts  as  a  shut  book 

Of  song-  unsung",  the  silence  and  the  speech 

Is  each  His  ;  and  as  coming-  from  and  going 

To  Him,  is  worthy  of  Him  and  His  love. 

Prayer  is  the  spirit  speaking  truth  to  Truth  ; 

The  expiration  of  the  thing  inspired. 

Above  the  battling  rock  storm  of  this  world 

Lies  heaven's  great  calm,  through  which,  as  through  a  bell, 

ToUeth  the  tongue  of  God,  eternally 

Calling  to  worship.     Whoso  hears  that  tongue 

Worships.     The  Spirit  enters  with  the  sound, 

Preaching  the  one  and  universal  word. 

The  God- word,  which  is  spirit,  life,  and  light ; 

The  written  word  to  one  race,  the  unwrit 

E.evea,lment  to  the  thousand  peopled  world. 

The  ear  which  hears  is  pre-attuned  in  heaven. 

The  eye  which  sees  prevision  hath  ere  birth. 

But  the  just  future  shall  to  many  give 

Gifts  which  the  partial  present  doles  to  f ew  ; 

To  all  the  glory  of  obeying  God.^ 

6,  7*  (6)  will  he  plead,  or,  do  I  -wish  that  He  would  contend 
against  me  as  an  enemy  with  His  omnipotence  ?  he  would, 
or,  I  only  wish  that  He  would  attend  to  me  as  a  patient  judge.** 
Some  trans.  "Nay,  even  He  will  not  impute  aught  to  me."* 
Others,  "No,  indeed.  He  will  only  regard  me."«  Or,  He  would  give 
heed  to  me,  affording  a  gracious  and  impartial  hearing  to  my  case.** 
(7)  there,  right  before  His  tribunal  ;  or,  then,  if  He  give  me  a 
hearing,     delivered,  acquitted  at  once,  so  clear  is  my  case.« 

The  question  of  fear  and  the  answer  of  faith  (v.  6). — I.  The 
inquiiy  of  fear.  1.  A  true  penitent  has  a  right  idea  of  many  of 
God's  attributes  ;  2.  He  feels  that  every  attribute  of  God  is 
against  him  as  a  sinner  ;  3.  He  feels  that  the  exercise  of  power 
against  him  would  be  just.  II.  The  reply  of  faith.  1.  The 
faithful  soul  has  a  right  view  of  God  in  all  respects  ;  2.  He  does 
not  tremble  at  the  thought  of  God's  power  ;  he  now  sees  it 
exercised  in  his  behalf./ 

The  f/oodne.-!.^  of  God. — Divine  goodness  was  in  all  ages  sending 
letters  of  advice  and  counsel  from  heaven,  till  the  canon  of 
Sijripture  was  closed.  It  was  goodness  that  revealed  anything  of 
His  v.  ill  after  the  fall ;  it  was  a  further  degree  of  goodness  that 
He  would  add  more  cubits  to  its  stature  ;  and  before  He  would 
lay  aside  His  pencil,  it  grew  up  into  that  bulk  wherein  we  have 
it ;  and  His  goodness  is  further  seen  in  its  preservation  ;  He  hath 
triumphed  over  the  powers  that  opposed  it.  He  hath  maintained 
it  against  the  blasts  of  hell,  and  spread  it  in  all  languages  against 
the  obstruction  of  men  and  devilfi^ 
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8—10.  (8)  forward,  to  the  east."  not  there,  in  such  sonse 
that  Job  could  trace,  and  apprehend  His  dealings.'  backward, 
to  the  west.  ('.))  lefo  hand,  to  the  north,  work,  "Gods 
glorious  n'orka  are  esp.  seen  in  the  N.  reprion  of  the  sky  by  one  in 
the  N.  hemisphere.''  hideth  himself,''  in  the  une.xplored 
south.  "  then  reg-arded  as  uninhabitable  throuj^h  g-reat  heat." 
(10)  the  way,  marg-.  that  U  wifh  nw  ;  i.e.  which  I  walk  in  :'  all 
my  experience  and  conduct  in  this  affliction,  as  gold,  from  the 
refiner's  lire./ 

( 'imti'h-nce  (r.  10), — "  He  knoweth,"  etc. — I.  For  He  directed  me. 
II.  He  has  visited  me.  III.  Althou.urh  it  is  almost  trackleas.  IV. 
Althoujrh  I  have  sometimes  doubted  it.  V.  So  I  conclude  He  will 
never  abandon  me.  VI.  So  I  do  not  mind  its  thorns.  VII.  Tliere- 
fore  I  must  reach  home.  (1)  Let  Christians  take  the  text  as  a 
cordial ;  (2)  Let  backsliders  reg-ard  it  as  a  beacon  ;  (3)  Let  sinners 
listen  to  it  as  an  alarm  bell. —  7'/ie  iqn't jht  man's  vindication. — 
Intro,  by  refer,  to  trials  of  Job.  Among-  the  most  j>ainful 
were  the  suspicions  of  men.  They  thoug-ht  him  very  sinful  be- 
cause he  suffered  so  much.  Jobs  faith  did  not  fail.  He  knew 
the  root  of  the  matter  was  found  in  him.  Earthly  friends  mig-ht 
blame  :  he  thought  of  God.  Job  was  sure  that  God  knew  his 
way.  So  is  every  Christian.  I.  What  are  his  reasons  for  this 
belief?     1,  God  had  permitted  it:  '"g-oodmens  steps  ordered;'' 

2.  Although  g-reatly  tried,  he  had  Divine  (;orafort  in  his  heart ; 

3.  God  knows  and  sees  the  whole  way ;  4.  The  promises  are  his. 
and  Gods  faithfulne.ss  not  dependent  on  his  faith  :  " though  we 
believe  not,"  etc.  II.  What  are  the  lessons  he  draws  from  all 
this  belief?  1.  Not  to  mind  the  ruggedness  of  the  road  :  2.  The 
end— heaven — must  be  safely  reached.  Learn  : — (1)  If  you  are 
good,  prayerful,  etc.,  and  have  trials,  never  fear  :  God  knows. 
Let  your  thought  be  '•  Even  so,  Father  :"  (2)  If  you  are  still  in 
the  broad  road,  God  knows  the  way  :  '-Thou  God  seest  me."  He 
is  willing  to  lead  you  out  of  the  wrong  way  into  the  right,  and 
save  you.f 

The  care,  of  God. — In  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  Brentius,  of 
"Wiirtemburg,  being  pursued  by  persecuting  soldiers,  escaped  info 
a  hay-loft,  and  concealed  himself  under  the  hay.  The  soldiers 
entered  the  place,  and  ran  their  bayonets  up  through  the  hay. 
without  detecting  him.  Every  day.  for  fourteen  days,  a  hen  laid 
an  f^^^  in  the  hay.  which  was  his  only  means  of  support.  Then 
the  supply  ceased,  which  he  took  as  an  intimation  of  Pi'ovidence 
that  it  would  now  be  safe  to  come  out  from  his  concealment.  He 
found  that  the  soldiers  had  just  left  the  town  ;  and  he  was  able 
to  seek  a  place  of  safety. 

11,  12.  (11)  foot  hath  held,«  kept  to  :  followed  faithfully, 
his  way,  the  way  of  His  ^vill.  not  declined,  turned  aside.* 
(12)  g-one  back,  in  wilful  neglect,  or  disobodionce.  Job  asserts 
sincerity,  but  not  perfection,  esteemed,  lit.  hid.  laid  up.'' 
necessary  food,  Heb.  rhok,  a  statute,  or  decree.  "That  which 
is  appointed  for  me."  Prob.  meaning,  my  own  larv*  the  will  of 
the  natural  man. 

The  rotir-tr  of  the  (jood  man  (v.  12). — I.  As  to  its  direction,  it  is 
straight  onward.  He  does  not  go  back.  Some  turn  aside.  .Job 
xviii.  7  ;  Ps.  cxxv.  5  ;  Pr.  iv.  ]H.  Others  cease  to  walk  on.  Hfb. 
X.  S8.  II.  As  to  its  rule.  The  Word  of  God.' — .A»A',v  lovr  of  thr 
Word  of  God. — W^e  regard  these  worda — I.  As  an  honour  to  Job. 

VOL.  V.    o.T.  0 
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the  invisible 
God  ()b.-»erveB 
our  waya 

a  "  The  Orientals 
in  de.-ijriiiit  njf 
the  cardinal 
points.  Ktoivl 
with  their  faces 
to  the  Run  -  ris- 
ing." —  Wordt- 
worth. 

b  "It  shoDld  b« 
observed  that 
Jybs  conviction 
of  G<)d'8  AbFo- 
lute  Presence 
come.s  out  most 
Rtrunfjiy  when 
ho  fi-els  that  he 
canijot  discern 
Him."-5i>it.  Com. 

e  Fausset 

d  Job  xxxiv.  29; 
Is.  xl?.  15. 

e  "  •  Though  I 
know  not  V « 
way  that  He 
takes,  yet  He 
knows  the  way 
rhar  I  take."— 
Afatt.  Henry. 

f  Ps.  xii.  e  ;  Pr 
ixvii.  21;  Mal.iii, 
3;  Ja.  i.  12. 

g  Hive, 

vv.  8-10.  /.  n. 
Steuart,  iii.  67. 

».  10.  Bp.  Home, 
iv.  201  ;S.La9ing- 
ton,  i.  251. 


Job  asserts 
his  inuocenco 

a  "The  feet  of 
Ka  H  tu  r  n  3,  not 
being  coyered 
with  Khcs  in 
ea.-Iy  childhool, 
are  very  tena- 
cious of  their 
hold.' — Careu. 


xliv.     18, 
:  1  Th.ll 


ft  P-». 
cxxv. 
10. 

c  Pb.  r.xix,  U. 
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<f"  Jobs  own  na- 
tural ilo-ires,  as 
contrasted  with 
G  o  d'R    1  a  w."— 

DetiUsch. 

Bo.  vii.  23. 

t  Study,  1873. 

fC.  Simeon,  M.A. 

"Th^r-arpentt-r's 
ginitilet  makes 
but  a  small  hole, 
but  it  enables 
him  to  drive  a 
great  nail.  May 
we  not  here  see 
a  representatim 
of  tho-^e  minor 
departures  from 
the  truth  which 
prepare  the 
niiuds  of  men  for 
grievous  errors, 
and  of  those 
th  ughts  of  sin 
wliich  open  a 
way  for  the  worst 
of  crimes!  Be- 
wa  e,  then,  of 
Satan's  gimblet.'' 
— Spurtjion. 

$  Roberts. 


God's  decree 
is  immutable 

a  Wordsworth. 

Ps.  cxv.  3. 

r.  13. 
i.  212. 

"  In  the  ocean  we 
pej  the  wisdom 
of  (Jod  in  pro- 
viding such  a 
purifying  and 
pieserviug  ele- 
ment in  nature, 
and  the  goodness 
of  <iod  in  pro- 
viding such  an 
ariicio  as  salt  for 
the  healthful  use 
of  His  creatures." 
— John  Bute. 

b  II.  Duncan's  Sac. 
Phi'os.  of  Che  Sea-' 
eons. 


T.  Dwight, 


the  thought 
of  God's 
greatness  in- 
Bpires  fear 

a  '<3oi's(if  creeo, 
imp(jss.  to  be  re- 
kisied,  and  leav- 


We  know  not  what  sacred  records  Job  possessed.  In  respect  to 
what  he  had  he  esteemed  them  more  than  his  daily  food.  1.  His 
desire  after  them  was  more  ardent ;  2.  His  deliyht  in  them  was 
more  exquisite  ;  3.  His  refreshment  from  them  was  more  abiding-. 
II.  Asa  reproach  tons.  1.  How  much  fuller  a  revelation  of  Gods 
will  do  we  possess  !  2.  How  low  is  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
by  us.  Application  : — Redeem,  then,  the  time  which  you  have 
lost  for  the  attainment  of  Divine  knowledge./ 

Nute  071  V.  15.  —When  a  man  follows  another  in  a  path  so  closely 
as  almost  to  touch  the  feet  of  him  who  goes  bafore,  it  is  said, 
''  His  feet  hath  laid  hold  of  his  steps,"  intimating  that  the  men 
are  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  feet  of  him  who  follows,  like 
unto  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hands,  seize  the  feet  of  him  who  goes 
before.  Thus  the  devoted  disciple  of  a  gooroo,  or  the  man  who 
closely  pursues  another,  is  said  to  take  hold  of  the  steps  of  him 
who  goes  before.  Perhaps  the  figure  may  be  taken  from  the  great 
adroitness  that  the  natives  of  the  East  have  in  seizing  hold  of 
anything  with  their  toes  I  See  a  man  walking  along  the  road  : 
he  sees  something  which  he  wishes  to  pick  up  ;  but  he  does  not 
stoop,  as  an  Englishman.  No  ;  he  takes  it  up  between  his  first 
and  second  toes.  Look  at  tailors,  shoemakers,  or  sailors  :  when 
they  want  to  twist  a  cord  they  do  not  tie  it  to  a  nail,  or  ask 
another  person  to  take  hold.  No  ;  they  make  one  end  fast  to  the 
great  toe,  and  perform  the  other  operation  with  the  hands.  Bat 
the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  practice  was  in  the  case 
of  Alypulle,  the  Kandian  chief,  who  was  beheaded  near  Kaiidy. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  executed,  he 
looked  around  for  some  time  for  a  small  shrub  ;  and  on  seeing 
one  he  seized  it  with  his  toes,  in  ©rder  to  be  firm  while  the 
executioner  did  his  office.? 

13,  14.  (13)  in  one,  omit  the  inserted  word?;? ?*;i«7.  Unchange- 
able, "  Or  it  may  mean  that  God  stands  aloof,  supreme  by  Him- 
self, and  will  not  admit  me  or  any  one  else  to  debate  with  Him."* 
soul  desireth,  altogether  beyond  man's  understanding.  (14) 
things  appointed,  decree,  as  v.  12.  many  such,  sovereign 
and  inscrutable  dealings  with  His  creatures. 

Bnievolmre  of  God  in  creation — The  benevolence  of  our  great 
Creator  is  chanted  even  by  things  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  '•  The 
nuptial  song  of  reptiles,"  says  Kirby,  '•  is  not.  like  that  of  birds, 
the  delight  of  every  heart  ;  but  it  is  rather  calculated  to  disturb 
and  horrify  than  to  still  the  soul.  The  hiss  of  serpents,  the 
croaking  of  frogs  and  toads,  the  moaning  of  turtles,  the  bellowing 
of  crocodiles  and  alligators,  form  their  gamut  of  discords."  Here 
also,  we  may  read  beneficent  design.  Birds  are  the  companions 
of  man  in  the  lawn  and  forest,  in  his  solitary  walks,  amidst  his 
rural  labours,  and  around  the  home  of  his  domestic  enjoyments. 
They  are,  therefore,  framed  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  pleasing  to 
the  ear  ;  but  of  the  reptile  tribes,  some  are  his  formidable 
enemies,  and  none  were  ever  intended  to  be  his  associates.  They 
shun  cultivation,  and  inhabit  unfrequented  marshes  or  gloomy 
wilds.  Their  harsh  notes  and  ungainly  or  disgusting  forms  serve 
therefore  to  warn  him  of  danger,  or  to  turn  his  stc'iis  to  places 
more  fit  for  his  habitation.'' 

15 — 17.  (15)  his  presence,*  manifestly  with  him.  but  so 
little  understood.  (16)  soft,^  weak,  crushed  ;  unnerves  me  ;  soft 
with  fear  and  dismay  ;  hath  melted  my  courage,    trouhleth^ 
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fills  me  with  terror,     (17)  darkness,  of  these  woes  :  srr  ch.  iii. 

10.     Lit.    '•  Not   cut  off   fr.  before   the  face  of  the    darkness." 

covered  the  darkness,  preserving  me  from  this  great  sorrow/ 

God's  power  orer  the  heart  {v.  K!). — I,  As  the  God  of  nature. 

1.  Literally;  2.  Figuratively.  II.  As  the  God  of  providence.  1. 
By  pecuniary  losses ;  2.  Bereavements  ;  3.  Per^;onal  afflictions. 
III.  As  the  God  of  grace.     1.  The  means  employed  to  effect  it : 

2.  Its  various  t^tages  and  degrees  :  sense  of  fear,  of  sorrow,  of 
mercy,  of  love  ;  3.  Its  effects.  IV.  As  the  God  of  justice. 
Address— (1)  The  impenitent;  (2)  Those  who  mourn;  (3) 
Those  who  believe.'' 

A  change  of  Ilea rt  ix  God\t  ivork. — A  little  boy  once  said,  "How 
hard  it  is  to  do  right!"'  and  so  hard  did  he  find  it  that  after  a 
while  he  added,  '•  Its  of  no  use  trying."  But  he  was  a  boy  who 
had  learnt  to  read  and  understand  the  Bible,  and  one  day  he 
thought  to  himself,  "Why,  I  have  been  trying  to  change  myself 
all  this  time,  and  here  I  read  that  only  God  can  change  me.  How 
foolish  I  have  been  not  to  ask  Him."' 


CHAPTER  THE  TJFENTY-FOURTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  not  hidden,  or  Jtrpt ;  laid  vp.  "  WTiy  are  not 
itated  seasons  reserved  by  the  Almighty  for  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked?"*  days,^ of  inflicting  punishment.  (2)  some,  of 
the  wicked.  Job  gives  instances  of  the  wicked  doing  the  wor>jt 
deeds  with  seeming  impunity,  landmarks, <^  boundaries,  often 
only  large  stones,  marking  off  different  pastures,  feed,  them  ; 
as  if  they  were  their  own  property.  (3)  for  a  pledge,  they 
distrain  the  ass  of  the  or]ihan  and  the  ox  of  the  widow  for  debt. 
(4)  out  of  the  way,  compelling  them  to  keep  out  of  sight  for 
fear  of  their  violence.'^ 

IIo7niletic  halts.— 1.  That  stated  times  of  judgment,  or  Divine 
court-days  for  trying  men's  actions,  are  manifestly  not  held.  II. 
Times  for  the  visible  infliction  of  punishment  on  the  wicked  not 
seen  by  the  godly  in  this  life.  From  the  verse,  observe— (1) 
Times,  in  the  sense  of  events,  not  hidden  from  the  Almighty;  (2) 
Times  for  the  accomplishment  of  future  events  not  hidden  from 
God  ;  (3)  Sufficient  to  describe  the  godly  as  tliose  who  know  God  ; 
(4)  God's  friends  made  acquainted  with  His  purposes  and  pro- 
cedure in  the  world.* 

The  a.ts  in  the  Eastt  {v.  3). — How  various  and  important  are 
the  services  which  this  humble  creature  renders  to  his  master  I 
He  serves  him  for  riding,  for  bearing  his  burdens,  drawing  the 
plough,  treading  the  grain  into  the  flooded  soil,  turning  the  mill- 
stone ;  and  to  all  these  services  the  female  a/lds  the  nutritious 
beverage  of  her  milk.  To  the  poor  man,  therefore,  a  single  ass 
might  prove  an  invaluable  treasure.  In  many  cases  it  was  the 
principal  means  of  support  to  himself  and  his  family  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  the  energetic  language  respecting  this 
animal  in  some  passages  of  Scripture.  To  ''drive  away  the  ass 
of  the  fatherless,"'  Job  denounces  as  a  deed  of  atrocity  which 
none  but  a  proud  and  unfeeling  oppressor  could  be  guilty  of  per- 
petrating/ 

5-8.  (5)  wild  asses, «  ^w/;/;/*/,  difficult  to  break  in;  living 
free  on  the  steppe,  and  in  the  desert ;  they  resemble  the  poor  who 
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ing  us  in  the 
dark  an  to  what 
may  como  next, 
aro  palciilaU'd  to 
Mil  theuiind  with 
b  o  1  y    aw  e."— 

b  Fs.  xxii.  14. 
c  A'tCii/fi,  etc..  pro- 
f  OHO  another  reri- 
d.  riijg  of  ibis 
verse,  "I  am  not 
reduced  tosileuco 
by  tbo  riiirkress 
of  my  aftliction, 
or  by  my  own 
countenance,  wh 
darkness  cover- 
eth.  but  it  is  God 
who  is  m%-  ad- 
versary, and  con- 
fountl.s  me." 
d  Delta  in  400 
Sketches. 
e  S.  G.  Green. 


the  wicked 

I  conduct  of 

I  some  who 

profess  to 

know  God 

a  Mofiisu-i/rih. 

j"  Wherefore  are 

I  not   doom    dfijs 

i  kept   by  the  Ai- 

I  mighty,    so   that 

His    offenders 

may  eye    His 

peri,  ds?"-— Good. 

6  "  '  Days  of  the 

!  Lord '  invariably 

I  mean   the    occa- 

I  fiions  on  wh.  God 

I  niMuifestrt     Him- 

I  self  in  ri^hieous- 

'  ness." — iS/Ur.  Com. 

Is.  ii.  12,  xiii.  6 ; 

Joel  i.  15  ;  Am.  t. 
I  18. 

j  e  De.  xix.  14, 
ixxvii.l7;Pr.xxii. 
i  28.  xxiii.  10 

'•  As  this  was  so 
flagrant    an    of- 
fen^-e.     the     ex- 
I  press  ion  became 
i  J  roverhlal  to  do- 
I  K  {,'nate     uiii'rin- 
I  ciplo  1  con  uot." 
— .-ii/re, 
d  Lu.  V.  (i. 
p.  1.  Svrlney  Smithy 
I  \{K,  (l■^v^^;)". 
I  f  l>r.  liohtnsoH. 
\fl'ijuton. 

'  they  are  wil- 
ful  as  wild 
asses 
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a  Comp.  Job  XXX. 
5—7.  Also  this 
sentence  taken 
fr.Ecclu8.xiii.  19. 
♦*  As  the  wild  ass 
is  the  lion's  prey, 
80  the  rich  eat  up 
the  poor." 

b  '  Mixed  pro- 
veniler,  made  up 
of  various  kinds 
of  grain,  as  of 
barley,  vetches, 
etc.,  prepared  for 
cattle.'' —  Barnes. 

e  "All  Bedouins 
sleep  naked  at 
night:  when 
asked  why  they 
do  this,  since  at 
n-ght  they  are 
often  attacked  by 
enemies,  they 
answer,  that  it  is 
an  old  custom. 
Many  perish  in 
coll  .reasons." — 
}Yetzstein 

dGood. 

e  Burder. 

they  oppress 
the  orphan 
and  the  poor 
■with  impu- 
nity 

a  Le.  XXV.  39,  40. 
b  '•  Their  masters 
deny  them  what, 
according  to  De. 
XXV.  4,  shonlfi  not 
be  w^ithheld  even 
from  tbe  beasts." 
—Dditzsch. 
e  The  same  word 
tiphlath,  by  a 
change     of     the 
vowel  points, 
means    prayer, 
and   this    would 
give  good  sense 
in  the  text. 
V.V2.  A. B. Evans, 
Lee.  157. 
d  IMerts. 

such  men 
love  the 
darkness 
ratber  than 
the  lig-ht 

a  Pr.  iv.  19;  Jno. 
iii.  19,20;  Ja.  iv. 
17. 

h  Pr.  X.  8. 
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lire  driven  from  their  homes  by  violence,  and  compelled  to  become 
marauding-  robber  bands,  yieldeth  food,  but  by  plunder,  not 
by  work.  (0)  corn,  fodder/'  mixed  fodder,  in  the  field,  into 
the  tilled  land  they  make  incursions,  gather,  (ilcan.  of  the 
wicked,  of  their  oppressors  :  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  vintage, 
they  can  only  glean  the  refuse.  (7)  cause,  etc..  better,  they 
pass  the  night  naked.<^  (8)  embrace,  tta.,  take  refuge  under  a 
projecting  rock. 

Tltr  true  Book  and  its  shelter. — I.  As  sinners  men  are  by  nature 
in  the  condition  of  the  persons  here  referred  to — exposed  to  a 
storm.  II.  Men  in  themselves  are  without  a  shelter.  III.  Such 
a  shelter  is  provided  in  Christ ;  affords  perfect  safety  to  the  soul 
that  trusts  in  Him  ;  is  sufficient  to  receive  and  shelter  all  who 
betake  themselves  to  Him  ;  is  comfortable  and  well  replenished  ; 
is  accessible  to  all :  all  are  welcome  to  its  shelter.  IV.  This  rock 
is  to  be  embraced. 

Xotc  on  V.  o. — The  passag-e  refers,  evidently,  not  to  the  proud 
and  haughty  tyrants  themselves,  but  to  the  oppressed  and  needy 
wretches,  the  Bedouins  and  other  plundering  tribes,  whom  their 
extortion  and  violence  had  driven  from  society,  and  compelled  in 
a  body  to  seek  for  subsistence  by  public  robbery  and  pillage.  la 
this  sense  the  description  is  admirably  forcible  and  characteristic* 
— iVote  on  V.  8. — This  exactly  agrees  with  what  Niebuhr  says  of 
the  modern  wandering  Arabs  near  Mount  Sinai  :  "  Those  who 
cannot  afford  a  tent  spread  out  a  cloth  upon  four  or  six  stakes  ; 
and  others  spread  their  cloth  near  a  tree,  or  endeavour  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  heat  and  the  rain,  in  the  cavities  of  the 
rocks."* 

9  - 12.  (9)  they,  reverting-  to  the  violent  man  and  usurer, 
whose  wickedness  seems  unrecognised  (v.  4).  pluck,  etc.,  seize 
the  very  infants  to  sell,  or  make  slaves  of.  a  pledg-e,  every- 
thing he  has  for  a  pledge,  or  himself  ; «  the  next  v.  indicates  that 
special  reference  is  to  the  poor  man's  r/arment.  (10)  take  .  . 
sheaf,  making  him  work  without  food,  regardless  of  his  hunger.* 
(11)  suffer  thirst,  while  making  abundance  of  oil  and  wine 
for  their  oppressors.  (12)  groan,  under  this  violent  and  wicked 
treatment,  city,  where  public  opinion  should  repress  such 
cruelty,     folly,  or  wickedness.*' 

Note  on  v.  9. — It  used  to  be  said  of  the  cruel  king  of  Kandy, 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  infant  to  suck  its  mother's  breast. 
Of  a  wicked  woman  it  is  said,  "She  will  not  allow  her  own  child 
to  suck  her."  "  0  the  savage  husband  I  he  snatches  the  child 
from  his  wife's  breast.'*** 

13—15.  (13)  rebel,  etc.,'^  a  yet  more  wicked  class,  whose 
wrong-doing  seems  to  go  unpunished.  Such  as  wilfully  ignore 
God's  claims,  and  oppose  themselves  to  His  will.  (14)  with 
the  light,''  i.e.  at  early  dawn,  while  still  dark  ;  the  time  when 
travellers  set  out,  and  the  poor  man  goes  to  his  work,  night  .  . 
thief,  he  who  steals  takes  advantage  of  the  n'lfjlit ;  he  who  would 
rob  and  murder  of  the  dawn.  (15)  twilight,  deep  gloom  of 
eventide,     disguiseth,  by  covering  it  with  a  thick  veil. 

liebelling  again.'st  the  light  — I.  Who  they  are  that  are  obnoxious 
to  this  charge.  Those  who  rebel — 1.  Against  the  light  of  day; 
2.  Against  the  light  of  conscience  ;  3.  Against  the  light  of  reve- 
lation. II.  How  far  we  ourselves  are  implicated  in  it.  1.  Our 
indulgence  in  secret  sins ;  2.  Our  neglect  of  acknowledged  dutieSt 
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Behold,  then — (1)  How  amazing  has  been  the  forbearance  of 
God  !  (2)  What  a  mercy  is  it  that  the  light  is  yet  continued  !  (3) 
How  thankful  should  we  be  if  conscience  have  in  any  measure 
its  proper  influence  upon  us  I« 

Lifjht  rejected. — I  once  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  a  great 
castle  situate  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  There  was  a  steep  cliff,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  rapid  river.  Late  one  night,  there  was  a 
person  anxious  to  get  home  from  that  ca.stle,  in  the  midst  of  a 
thunderstorm.  The  night  was  blackness  itself.  The  woman  was 
asked  to  stop  till  the  storm  was  over,  but  she  declined  :  next  they 
begged  her  to  take  a  lantern,  that  she  might  be  able  to  keep  upon 
the  road  from  the  castle  to  her  home.  She  said  she  did  not  re- 
quire a  lantern,  but  could  do  very  well  without  one.  She  went. 
Perhaps  slie  was  frightened  by  the  storm  (I  know  not  the  cause), 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  she  wandered  from  the  path, 
and  fell  over  the  cliff  :  the  next  day  that  swollen  river  washed 
to  the  shore  the  poor  lifeless  body  of  this  foolish  woman.** 

16,  17.  (Ifi)  dig  through,  this  could  be  done  bee.  the  house 
floors  are  made  of  a  thick  raised  layer  of  mud."  marked,'*  etc., 
more  correctly,  hi/  da;/  thei/  fasten  theniJieliTs  in  their  houses,  as  if 
fearing  the  light.  (17)  as  the  shadow,  because  of  their  fear 
of  being  discovered^^know,  etc.,  or  they  know,  are  familiar 
with,  the  terrors  of  the  shadow  of  death,  i.e.  the  deepest  darkness  ; 
they  quite  prefer  it  to  the  light. 

lluinsehnaking  iti  India. — Early  one  morning  I  heard  that  there 
had  been  a  robbery  in  the  Indian  village  where  I  had  slept.  I 
went  to  the  house  to  inquire  about  it,  expecting  to  see  a  picked 
lock  or  broken  shutter  ;  but  instead  of  this,  I  saw  a  hole  which 
had  been  dug  through  the  wall  of  the  house,  which  strikingly 
reminded  me  of  the  expression  in  the  above  passage.  I  suppose 
that  every  Sunday-school  child  knows  that  bricks  are  made  of 
clay,  and  in  this  country  are  burnt  with  fire  ;  but  in  very  hot 
countries  they  are  often  made  of  common  earth,  not  clay,  and 
dried  by  the  sun.  This  is  done  to  save  expense.  I  built  a  house 
with  bricks  of  this  kind,  and  lived  in  it  for  several  years.  Such 
a  house  does  very  well  when  the  roof  is  tight,  and  no  water  is 
allowed  to  get  to  the  walls,  which  are  easily  destroyed  if  allowed 
to  get  wet.  The  thieves  know  L.iat  very  well,  and  so,  when  they 
determine  to  break  into  a  house  of  that  kind,  they  just  soften 
part  of  the  wall  with  water,  and  then,  with  any  piece  of  stick, 
they  can  dig  a  hole  through  large  enough  to  get  in,  and  so  quietly 
as  not  to  disturb  the  sleepers.** 

18  -20.  (18)  swift,  etc.,  light  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  ; 
he  swiftly  passes,  as  a  floating  thing,  without  sign  of  judicial 
sentence.**  their  portion,  that  of  his  descendants ;  but  this 
does  not  hurt  him  who  is  peacefully  in  the  grave,  cursed  .  .  he 
beholdeth  not,  his  place  knows  him  no  more.  He  feels 
nothing  of  it.  (19)  snow  waters,  wh.  are  quickly  licked  up 
by  burning  heat :  they  just  fade  away.*  the  grave,  Sh-eol.  like 
a  burning  sun.  (20)  womb,  fig.  for  his  mother,  broken  as 
a  tree,  fig.  of  sudden  death  :  tree  struck  by  lightning,  or  broken 
by  wind.** 

Note  on  v.  19. — Literally,  "  ransack  or  plunder  them."  The  re- 
ference is  to  those  dykes,  tanks,  or  reservoirs  of  water,  which,  in 
Eastern  countries,  are  always  carefully  filled  during  the  periodical 
^udutiona  of  the  large  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  Indus,  and  Ganges, 
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"He  thAt  hidM 
a  (lark  h(juI.  aad 
foultltuugbts.  h«- 
Di<?)iU>(l  walks 
under  the  mid- 
day Hun ;  himsi-lf 
is  his  own  dun. 
geou."—Afi/li>n. 

c  C.  Simeon,  Af.A. 

"  Truth  is  as  im- 
possihlo  to  bo 
Bojled  by  any 
outward  touch  as 
the  sunbeam,''— 
Milton 

d  Bp.  VUlien. 


the  lii?ht  of 
day  fills  the 
violent  witii 
fear 


a  "In  the  East, 
nearly  all  the 
houses  are  made 
of  unburot  brick, 
and  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  hole  in  the 
wail  larpeeuonph 
to  admit  the  hu- 
m  a  n  bod  jr."— 
Bame*. 


b  The  word  iLsed 
means  to  seal,  to 
seal  up,  hence  the 
idea  of  shutiin? 
up,  or  making 
fast. 

cJe.  ii.  26. 

d  Journal  of  • 
Miitionary. 

the  -wicked 
shall  pass 
away  and  be 
forgrotten 

a  Some  think  Job 
here  ironiruUy 
takes  up  the  lan- 
Ruago  of  the 
friends;  but  it  ia 
,  l>etter  to  keep 
tho  idea  running 
thrt)iit;h  J  o  li's 
si>ofch,  that  the 
wicked  live  an-l 
d  i  e  peacefaily, 
without  evident- 
ly coming  under 
Divine  judg^ 
menia. 
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Job  ix.   26;    Ho. 

X.  7. 

6  "  Melted  snow, 

as  contrasted 

with    the    li%-ing 

fountain,  qniokly 

dries   up  in    the 

sunburnt     sand, 

not     leaving?     a 

t'RC?  behind.'' — 

Barnes. 

d  Pr.  X.  7;  Ecc. 

viii.  JO;  Is.  xxvi. 

14. 

e  Good. 

he  omits  to 
do  grood  even 
to  the  widow 

a  ^  Instead  of 
doing  justice  to 
the  defenceless, 
he  ("Coifs  at  their 
entreaties;  his 
one  object  is  to 
raise  men  of 
might  to  power, 
to  surround  him- 
Belf  with  strong 
and  unscru- 
pulous parti- 
Bans."— <Spi'.  Com. 

h  He  preserveth 
the  mighty  by  His 
Btrength,  such  an 
one  riseth  again, 
though  he  de- 
spaired of  life. 

e  Ps.  X.  14;  Je. 
xvi.  17,  xxxii.  19; 
Ee.  ii.  1,  2. 

d  Dr.  Robinson. 

9  Robert*. 


Job  chal- 
lengres  a 
refutation  of 
liis  words 

a  "  Gathered  up 
and  carried  off ; 
tied  together  like 
a  shpaf,  and  car- 
r  i  e  d  a  w  a  y." — 
Wordsworth. 

b  "In  E.  the  cus- 
tom ij  to  cut  off 
the  ears  of  grain; 
they  do  not  cut  it 
npar  the  root  as 
we  do." — Barnes. 
U  ZYii.  &. 


and  preserved  to  fertilise  the  soil  by  occnsionnl  irritrationa 
through  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  withoufc  which  there  can  be  no 
harvest.  So  Isa.  xxxvi.  16.  These  exudations  were  uniformly 
ascribed,  and  with  great  reason,  to  heavy  periodical  rains,  and 
sudden  thawings  of  the  immense  masses  of  snow  deposited  in  the 
colder  months  on  the  summits  of  the  loftier  monnt-aiis.  nnd 
especially  of  that  vast  and  winding  chai'i  of  rocks  which,  un  Ilt 
the  name  of  Caucasus  and  Imaus,  runs,  in  almost  every  dir^n;t-,iou 
from  the  eastern  verge  of  Europe  to  the  southern  extvomity  of 
India.  The  two  physical  evils  here  adverted  to.  therefoi'e  ara 
among  the  severest  scourges  ever  inflicted  upon  man — the  failure 
of  the  vintage  and  of  the  harvest.* 

21 — 23.  (21)  he  evil,  efe.,  a  review  of  the  most  painful 
feature  of  the  oppressor's  life.  Or  a  further  description  of  the 
violent  man  of  high  rank."*  (22)  drawetb.,  etc.,  Delitzsch  refers 
this  verse  to  God's  dealing  with  the  violent,  even  restoring  him 
from  perilous  sickness.*  mighty,  the  oppressor,  sure  of  Ufa, 
lit.  7v7iefi  he  no  lo)i(]er  hel\evcd  in  life  ;  i.e.  despaired  of  it ;  thought 
he  was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  (23)  him,  the  oppressor. 
his  eyes,  the  eyes  of  God.« 

Ilomiletlo  hi/its  (vv.  21 — 24). — I.  Ini««r  done  to  a  fellow- 
creature  ;  sin  marked  by  God ;  that  sii^aggravated  when  the 
injury  is  done  to  one  already  in  any  way  afflicted.  II.  A  sin  in 
the  sight  of  God,  not  only  to  injure  the  afilicted  and  the  desti- 
tute, but  even  to  withhold  our  sympathy  and  aid.  III.  A  high 
aggravation  of  sin  when  we  not  only  do  wrong  ourselves,  but 
endeavour  bj'  our  influence  to  draw  others  into  the  same  practice. 
IV.  An  aggravated  sin  to  abuse  God"s  goodness  and  forbearance 
to  the  practice  of  evil.  V.  Sin.  though  passed  over  for  the  pre- 
sent, yet  marked  for  future  visitation.  VI.  The  power  and  pride 
of  the  ungodly  but  of  short  continuance.  VII.  Sinners  often 
cut  ofE  when  their  prosperity  has  reached  its  highest  pitch,  like 
the  tops  of  the  ears  of  corn.  VIII.  Men  spared  to  ripen  either 
for  mercy  or  judgment.'^ 

JVote  on  V.  21. — It  is  considered  to  be  very  disgraceful  for  a 
married  woman  not  to  have  children  ;  and  the  evil  treatment 
they  receive  from  their  own  husbands  and  others  is  most  shameful. 
Nothing  can  be  more  common  than  for  a  poor  woman  of  that 
description,  when  she  has  given  offence  to  another,  to  be  addressed 
by  the  term  jnaladi/,  i.e.  barren.  "  Go,  barren  one,  get  out  of  my 
sight."     "  Chee  !  she  cannot  have  a  child."' 

24,  25.  (24)  but  are  gone,  i.e.  right  from  their  exalted 
positions  the  wicked  pass  away,  without  suffering  any  special 
calamities.  Read,  "  after  a  little  while  they  are  gone."  as  all 
other, «  like  all  mankind,  as  the  tops,  the  natural  end  of 
the  harvest  field  is  to  have  the  ears  cut  off,*  and  gathered  in  : 
so  the  death  of  the  wicked  is  not  premature  or  violent,  but  orderly 
and  natural.  (2.5)  liar,  in  sense  of  giving  a  false  description 
of  the  life,  the  lot.  and  the  death  of  the  wicked. 

I^ote  on  V.  24. — Wicked  men  and  tyrants  may  be  prosperous  for 
a  season,  but  they  will  eventually  be  like  the  long  stubble,  having 
had  the  ears  lopped  off.  This  alludes  to  the  custom  in  the  East, 
of  taking  off  the  cam  of  the  corn.,  and  leaving  the  straw,  as  before, 
standing  on  the  ground.  The  grain  called  kurrahin  is  gathered 
by  simply  taking  o£E  the  ears ;  and  rice,  where  the  water  still 
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remains  in  the  fields,  is  gfathered  in  the  same  way.  The  proud 
oppressor  then,  in  the  end,  shall  be  like  the  lonj?  straw  standing- 
in  ifcs  place,  having-  "  the  ears  "  cut  off,  and  carried  away." 


CHAPTER  THE  TJVENTY-FIFTIL 

1 — 3.  (1)  Bildad,"  comp.  prev.  speeches,  eh.  viii.,  xviii.  (2) 
dominion  and  fear,  power  and  terror,  or  terror  inspiring 
powei.  hig-h  places,*  heaven.  He  who  makes  peace  in  heaven 
by  His  power,  surely  will  not  permit  man  to  contend  with  Him. 
(3)  armies,  angela  :  those  who  wait  to  do  His  will.  Applies  to 
all  Div.  agencies.  God  can  punish  the  wicked.  Fig.  is  taken 
from  the  stars,  which  shine  in  the  light  of  the  sun.« 

Pretended  fellowship  with  God.  —  Ihe  word  "i-li/^ir"  comes 
from  an  Arabic  word,  fakhar,  meaning  poor.  It  was  first  of  all 
given  to  a  number  of  men  who  formed  themselves  into  what 
was  called  an  '*  Order,"  and  whose  peculiarities  were  a  kind  of 
half -respectable  beggary  and  an  over-abundance  of  religious 
observance.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  put 
themselves  to  some  considerable  inconvenience  rather  than  do 
anything  for  their  living.  This  refers  more  especially  to  the 
fakirs  of  India  and  the  country  round  about :  the  fakirs  of  Persia 
and  Turkey  were  a  somewhat  different  kind  of  men.  The  origin  of 
Fakirism  is  not  known  ;  it  goes  farther  back  than  history — which 
is  about  equal  to  saying  that  there  never  has  been  a  time,  since 
men  and  countries  have  been  known,  when  or  v.here  begging 
impostors  have  not  been.  When  we  hear  of  them  first,  they 
were  not,  as  I  said  just  now,  quite  so  low  as  they  afterwards 
became  and  remained.  At  first  they  persuaded  themselves  and 
other  people  that  they  really  were  intended  to  be  set  apart  from 
the  ordinary  work  of  life,  and  to  do  only  special  and  remarkable 
things.  This  one  wrong  step  soon  led  to  many  more,  and,  like 
other  people  who  do  nothing,  they  began  to  assert  very  high  and 
great  claims,  professing  themselves  to  be  saints,  ''  united  with 
God."  and  so  on.  Never  having  done  any  work,  they  got  out  of 
sympathy  with  it,  and  went  about  in  dirty  rags.  IVIany  people 
believed  all  they  said,  and  treated  them  as  people  to  be  regarde<l 
with  the  greatest  reverence.  Their  whole  story  has  been  one  of 
getting  worse  and  worse.  It  is  said  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  in  the  East  Indies  about  three  millions  of  them.  They 
go  on  pilgrimages  in  large  numbers  ;  place  as  ornaments  upon  their 
bodies  such  hideous  things  as  human  bones  and  skins  of  serpents ; 
besmear  themselves  with  dirt ;  make  terrible  noises  when  passing 
through  villages  ;  and  in  their  frenzy  often  kill  those  who  do 
not  '•  believe  "  in  them.  These  little  bits  of  history  all  point  the 
same  moral— which  is,  that  people  cannot  improve  \\\)on  their 
duty  in  and  to  the  world,  and  that  duty  is,  to  take  a  share  of  its 
work,  and  in  this  as  well  as  other  ways  do  the  best  you  can  for 
your  neighbours.'"'* 

4 — 6.  (4)  can  man,  etc.,  this  is  only  the  repetition  of  truth 
dwelt  on  before."  Bildad  has  nothing  fresh  to  say.  clean, 
maintain  a  moral  character  faultless,  and  therefore  absolutely  free 
Irom  condemnation.  This  the  friends  supposed  Job  to  do,  and  so 
judged  him  to  have  no  true  humility  before  God.     (6)  shineth 
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c  lioberU. 


Bildad'a 
reply- 
man  cannot 
be  justified 
belore  God 

a  "  Here  B.  leaves 
unnoticod      the 

'  qncHlioii  raised  by 

]  Job,  and  biinply 
repents     two 

1  c  o  lu  n;  o  n  places. 

'  God  ib  omnipo- 
tent. Al  a  n  is 
naturally  un- 
clean."  —  ^/Jr. 
Cvm. 

b  Eph.  i.  20,  21. 

c  Is.  xl.  2fi;  Jo. 
xxxi.  V>  ;  Da.  vii. 
1(1;  Mat.  xrvi. 
63;  Be.  V.  11. 

.\9    the    mother 
takos   ihe    new- 
born babe,    that 
'  can    do    nothing 
i  but  cry.  and  folds 
it  in  her  bosom, 
!  there  to  find  its 
I  food,  it.s  warmth, 
its    raiment,    its 
♦»vpry»hing;     r  o 
I  God  takes  needy 
I  Souls     that    can 
.only   cry    out, 
1  "(}<)d  be  merci- 
ful to  me  a  sin- 
'  ner,"  and  wmps 
I  ihem   up,  not  in 
i  ofUcial  nrms,  but 
i  in  the  bosom  of 
His  love,  there  to 
find    their    food, 
raiment,  theiralll 

d  Little  Folks. 


all  are  Im- 
pure in  the 
sight  of  Ood 
a  Job  iv.   17,  18, 
XV.  14,  16. 
6  "There  is  avast 
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distance hetwte  i 
God  aiil  iiis 
highest  !ind  most 
glorious  crea- 
tures—how much 
more  between 
Hmi  ami  man, 
the  worm  nf  the 
dust!" — De/itzsch. 

c  Ps.  xxii.  6;  la. 
xli.  14. 

er.  4— 6.  A.  Ro- 
berta, iv.  1. 

"  God  is  a  spirit, 
as  man  is  a  spirit. 
Tiiere  is  no  dif- 
ftrotice  as  to 
what  may  I  e 
termed  the  popu- 
lar characte  s  of 
spirit,  between 
the  spirit  of  man, 
and  God,  consi- 
dered as  a  spirit ; 
for  God  made 
man  in  His  own 
ima;,'e.  But  there 
is  oQrt  great  and 
radical  differ- 
ence. Human 
and  angelic 
spirits  are  Unite; 
God,  whom  we 
wor.ship,  is  In- 
finite;*—«.  Wal- 
ton. 

"Speak  the  truth 
though  it  di.s- 
please;  spealc 
the  truth,  though 
the  heathen  i  age 
and  the  people 
imagine  vam 
things;  speak  the 
truth,  though,  for 
aught  we  know, 
it  may  be  the  last 
word  we  .=ppak ; 
speak  the  truth, 
though  it  may 
nail  us  to  the 
cross,  where  we 
shall  most  re- 
semble Him  with 
this  title,  the  ser 
▼ant  of  Christ,  as 
His  was,  the  King 
of  the  Jews." — 
Avthony  Farin- 
don. 


not,  with    absolute    perfection    in   God's   sight.^     (6)   worm, 
ch.  vii.  5.C 

JS'btc  OH  V.  o. — -What  possible  sense  can  be  elicited  from  this 
passage,  as  thus  rendered  ?  The  original  for  '•  dead  things  " 
(repha'nn)  properly  signifies  the  mUfhti/  dead,  and  is  a  common 
denomination  of  the  dead  f/'iants  who  died  before  the  flood.  Tlie 
.spirit, 'i  of  these  men  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures. 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  modes  of  belief,  as  incarceratod 
in  the  bowels  or-  cavernous  recesses  of  the  earth,  having  been 
ingulfed  in  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  Here  the  speaker  is 
descanting,  in  a  sublime  and  somewhat  poetic  manner,  upon  the 
ubiquity  and  omnipotence  of  God.  Though  seated  upon  tha 
circle  of  the  heavens,  yet  His  eye  penetrates,  and  His  presence 
visits,  the  profoundest  abysses  of  the  globe,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
mighty  dead,  the  tenants  of  these  gloomy  mansions,  quail  and 
quake  before  Him.  The  true  import  of  the  original  word  rendered 
••  formed  "  is,  to  tremble,  sJiahe,  quake,  he  put  hi  cominotiou.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  fact,  but  saying,  that  the  regions  of  the  dead  ara 
perfectly  exposed  to  the  omniscient  survey  of  Jehovah,  and  that 
the  despairing  spirits  of  those  who  perished  under  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  waters  in  the  days  of  Noah  perpetually  quake 
under  the  consciousness  of  His  present  ire.  The  ensuing  verse  is 
in  a  similar  strain  :  '"  Hell  (Hades,  the  invisible  world)  is  naked 
before  Him,  and  destruction  hath  no  covering."  A  kindred 
figurative  mode  of  representation  occurs  in  Isa.  xiv.  6,  where 
the  approach  of  the  once  dreaded  king  of  Babylon  to  the  dreary 
mansions  of  the  dead  is  spoken  of  as  exciting  commotion  among 
the  silent  occupants  of  that  nether  world.  ''  Hell  from  benenth 
is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming  ;  it  stirreth  up  the 
dead  (rephaim,  the  mightij  dead)  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  oiiC3 
of  the  earth."  We  suppose  that  the  New  Testament  contains 
two  distinct  allusions  to  the  subject  of  the  present  passage  in 
Job,  if  not  to  the  passage  itself;  the  first  is  James  ii.  19,  "Thou 
believest  there  is  one  God  ;  thou  doest  well  ;  the  devils  a  J  so 
believe  and  tremble.''''  Here  the  original  word  for  devils  (daimonia, 
demotis)  is.  as  Campbell  has  shown,  the  New  Testament  term  for 
spirits  of  dead  men,  especially  such  as  were  deified  and  worshipi)ed 
after  death,  the  heroes  or  demigods  of  antiquity.  This  view  of 
the  subject  brings  the  two  passages  into  very  near  accordance 
with  each  other.  The  import  of  both  is,  that  the  spirits  of  these 
mighty  dead  tremble  in  aw  e  before  the  most  high  God.  The  other 
occurs  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20,  "  By  wliich  also  He  went  and  preached 
unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  were  disobedient, 
when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is  to  say,  eight 
souls,  were  saved  by  water."  Christ,  speaking  by  His  Spi)-it 
through  Noah,  and  perhaps  other  good  men  living  before  the 
flood,  preached  to  those  ancient  sinners,  "  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown,"  but  whose  spirits,  from  their  having  proved 
disobedient  and  incorrigible,  are  now  confined  in  the  gloomy 
abodes  of  the  under  world,  as  in  a  prison  from  which  there  is  u« 
I  escape.^ 
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CHAPTER  THE  TTFENTY-SIXTB. 

1 — 4.  (1)  answered,  summing  up  the  whole  controversy. 
(2)  without  power,  or  the  no  pon-rr  ;  a  negative  form.  They 
had  sought  to  make  Job  feel  his  weakness,  but  they  had  not 
helped  him  in  it."  (H)  counselled,  since  they  had  assumed  to 
be  his  teachers,  thing-  as  it  is,  the  essence  of  the  matter  :  the 
thing  fully.  They  had  presented  only  some  .s/V/r.v  of  truth.*  (4) 
to  whom  .  .  words  ?  tor  whom  are  now  instructions  meant? 
spiiit,  or  breath.  Inf>iating  that  Bildad  had  only  repeated 
the  sentiments  of  Eliphaz ;«  not  his  own,  and  not  inspired  by 
God. 

j\'i>ff'  on  V.  6. — These  words  may  admonVh  us  to  labour  for 
humility,  to  think  basely  of  ourselves,  and  to  be  lowly  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  so  shall  we  be  more  acceptable  to  God.  Our 
Saviour  Christ  hath  ever  been  lovingl}-  affected  towards  those  that 
were  of  a  humble  mind.  When  the  good  centurion  had  such  a 
base  conceit  of  himself  that  he  thought  not  himself  worthy  that 
Christ  should  come  under  his  roof,  oh  !  how  highly  our  Saviour 
commendeth  him  1  The  deeper  the  well  is,  the  sweeter  the 
water :  bo  the  more  humble  any  man  is  in  his  own  conceit,  the 
more  acceptable  ne  is  to  God.  And  as  the  sun.  the  higher  he  is 
in  the  firmament,  the  shorter  shadows  he  maketh,  so  virtue  and 
grace,  the  higher  and  more  eminent  it  is,  the  less  ostentation  it 
maketh,'' 

6 — 8.  (n)  dead,  etc.,  Job  gives  a  description  of  God's  rule, 
ti'acing  it  through  every  dejjartment  of  creation,  so  showing  that 
he  is  not  wanting  either  in  a  recognition  or  reverence  of  God  the 
Almighty  ruler. "«  Not  drad  things,  but  the  dead;  the  shades, 
Heb.  Hcphalni,^  extinct  race  of  giants ;  genei-ally,  the  dtad. 
tinder  the  v/aters,  Sheol  being  conceived  as  under  the  ocean. 
Yet  God's  power  reaches  them.  The  expression,  ''are  fortncd,'' 
tihovddhe ''are ptttin pain."'  (G)  hell,  Ge.  xxxvii.  35.  naked, 
i.e.  fully  revealed,  destruction,  Heb.  Ahiddon.'  The  abotle 
of  destruction,  no  covering",  hiding  it  from  God.  (7)  north,** 
northern  part  of  the  heavens,  hangeth,  itc.,'  indicating  Job's 
apprehension  of  roiindneas  of  the  earth.  (8)  not  rent,  without 
the  clouds  being  rent/ 

Aote  on  v.  6. — God  at  any  time  can  tell  thee  what  plots  are 
hatching  there  against  thee.  Consider  Sataa  as  he  is  God's 
creature,  so  Gotl  cannot  but  know  him.  He  that  makes  the  watch 
cannot  but  know  every  pin  in  it.  He  formed  this  crooked  serj>ent. 
though  not  the  crookedness  of  this  serpent ;  and  though  Satan's 
way  in  tempting  be  as  wonderful  as  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon 
a  rock,  yet  God  traceth  him.  yea.  knows  all  his  thoughts  together. 
''  Hell  itself  is  naked  before  Him,"  and  the  destroyer  hath  no 
covering.^ 

9  11.  (0)  holdethback,  covereth,  enshroudeth"  (Ps.  xviii. 
11 ).  (10)  day  .  .  end,^  the  horizon  is  meant,  which  divides  the 
lighted  half  of  the  world  from  the  dark  half.  (U)  pillars  of 
heaven,  mountains,  poetically  are  so  called.*^  reproof,  such  the 
poet  regards  the  tempest  as  being.** 

Anrii'nt  ensmiral  theories. — Although  it  was  left  for  later  times 
and  the  perfection  of  scientific  calculation  to  prove  this  state- 
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Job's  answer 

he  reprove* 
Bildau's 
want  of 
charity 
a  "The  von-e  is 
sarcaKtical.     1  il- 
da«i  bui   cniiie  a.s 
a   f  r  i  r  II  tl    »  u  d 
I  coniforipr,     aud 
1  were    these    iin- 
I  peitineni  and  ir- 
releviini    gene- 
ral! ifs     of     his 
H  fcub    all     ho 
I  c  o  u  i  d     do  ?"— 
I  Hit  rues, 

I  b  "Job  intimates 
that    ho   can   ^'o 
I  beycml   them    in 
i  the    cluntlcatiua 
j  of  God.     II*'  ex- 
tends  liis    views 
I  to  the  fvturr  and 
vvx  en.' —  M  orJs- 

Vtrrl/l. 

c  Jo!)  iv.  17—19, 

XV.  H— Ifi. 

(/   C.  liir'tardtm, 

ICIJ. 

admits  the 
power  of  God 
to  be  un- 
searcLable 
a  Deiiz  ch. 

b    Cliald«o    and 
Syrac       render, 
I  giants. 

j  c  Be.  ix.  11. 

'  d  Some  th'nk 
the  hiKh<  st  |>,irt 
of  the  earth  is 
meant.  —  bo 
Evald. 

I8.  xl.  22. 

«Ps.  xxiv.  l.i. 

/  Pr.  XXX.  4;  Ta. 
cxxxv.  7;  Je.  X. 
13. 

pr.    5—7.      Alfx. 

Pirie,    Crit.    OU. 

iii. 

g  Qut%iall. 

he  pives 
insiai.ces  of 
that  power 
a'Likeani'ffhfy 
in<^''ari'h,     (»"d 
wiihirawB       His 
throne intoa fie  p 
reces*;  siid  • 
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curtain  of  mya- 
teriou-'  darkuess 
hangs  before  it." 
—Wordsworth. 

•*  E  X.     XX.     21, 

Xxxiii,  20—23; 
Po-.  xCTii.  2. 

h  "He  hath 
drawn  a  cir^iular 
boundary  upon 
the  waters  with 
exact  proportion 
of  lightand  dark- 
ness."— Robinson. 

See  ae.  L  1—10. 


JOH. 


[Cap.  xxvi.  12—14. 


r  Na.  i.  5; 
iii.  10. 


Hab. 


d  "  To  the  poet's 
ear  the  prolonged 
pchoes  of  the 
thunder  are  the 
voices  of  the 
mountains  e  x- 
prpssir,»  their 
consterntition  at 
the  rchuke  of 
God."— .S^A-.  Com. 

f>.  9.     W.  Oram, 

47. 

•  W.  R.  C. 


•.nd  these  are 
only  parts 
of  God's  ways 

a  '-By  His  pow^r 
He  scourge!  h  the 
sea.  By  His  wis- 
dom He  bindeth 
up  its  pride." — 
JJorder. 

"By  His  power 
the  pea  suddenly 
becomes  temnes- 
tuous."— Z,?/fAer. 
b  Spk.  Com. 

€  "The  Zodiac, 
with  its  twelve 
signs  or  constel- 
lations, was  an- 
ciently represent- 
el  as  a  serpent 
with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth."  —  llcbin- 


ment,  yet  ages  prior  to  Thales  the  Chalclean,  or  Ptolemy  the 
Alexandrian,  this  fact  was  as  above  declared  by  revelation  to  the 
patriarch  Job.  A  necessary  revelation,  for  it  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  natural  idea.  The  cosmical  theory  of  ancient  astronomers 
generally  was  that  the  earth  had  a  discoid  form,  and  either  floated 
upon  the  ocean  or  was  upheld  by  a  definite  support.  Analc.^oas 
expressions  will  instantly  occur  to  the  recollection  of  every 
student  in  the  older  Greek  poetry.  (See  Trans- Syro-Egypti an 
Society,  18G8.)  And  such  was,  indeed,  the  received  opinion  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  sovereign  pontiff  Urban  VIII., 
upon  the  strength  of  a  mistranslation  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Terra 
stat,"  persecuted  Galileo  Galilei  for  maintaining  a  contrary 
opinion.  Such  also  was  to  a  great  extent  the  belief  of  the  Hindus, 
who  asserted  that  the  earth  was  borne  up  by  an  elephant,  which 
again  was  supported  by  a  tortoise.  This,  again,  according  to 
some,  stood  upon  a  serpent,  but  upon  what  this  last  creature  was 
sustained  they  did  not  venture  to  determine.  A  similar  belief, 
with  a  little  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  animals,  was 
also  entertained  by  the  Buddhists  of  Japan  and  China.  Traces  of 
the  myth  exist  in  the  Talmud,  and  its  descendant  the  Koran. 
The  Scandinavian  Sagas  repeated  and  modified  still  the  same  idea. 
Despite  these  opinions  there  yet  exist  indications  that  when  once 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Cosmos  was  revealed  it  became  a 
scientific  fact  too  wonderful  to  be  wholly  obscured  or  lost  sight 
of ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  like  the  sudden  flashes  of  sunlight  during 
an  eclipse,  here  and  there,  among  the  traditions  of  all  the  a;icicnb 
mythologies,  glimpses  of  physical  truth  shine  forth  amidst  meta- 
physical absurdities  by  which  they  are  enclouded.  To  quote  but 
one  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  these  reflections,  what  can 
be  a  closer  parallel  with  the  sacred  text  than  the  following 
extract  from  the  Parsee  Zendavesta,  in  which  Zarathrusta  (Zoro- 
aster), addressing  the  Deity,  inquires,  "Who  upholds  the  earth 
and  the  unsupported  (skies)  so  that  they  fall  not?  who  the  waters 
and  the  trees  1  who  has  united  swiftness  with  the  winds  ?  who, 

0  Ma/da  (the  Supreme  Being),  is  the  creator  of  mankind?  That 
will  I  ask  thee  ;  tell  thou  me,  0  Ahura  (Mazda)."  Compare  also 
Isa.  xl.  12,  26.« 

12 — 14.  (12)  dividethj  sfirretJi  up ;  agitates.-  proud,  Heb. 
rahab  (ch.  ix.  13).  "  The  power  of  evil  represented  by  the 
monsters  of  the  deep,  huge  saurian  forms  destroyed  in  some  age 
of  cosmic  convulsions."*  (13)  spirit,  breath,  putting  forth  of 
His  power,  garnished,  etc.,  with  blue,  with  cloud,  with  stars. 
Reference  here,  however,  is  to  calm,  succeeding  storm,  crooked 
serpent,  a  northern  constellation  was  known  as  Draco,  the 
dragon,"  (14)  parts,  borders,  ends,  outskirts,  portion,'' better, 
whi.spcr  :  contrasting  with  fJumdcr. 

The  dcpth.'i  of  God's  ivansi  {v.  14). — I.  Proofs  of  the  doctrine  that 
God's  ways  are  deep.  In— 1.  Works  of  nature  ;  2.  Conduct  of  pro- 
vidence ;  3.  Mysteries  of  religio  i  :  4.  Dealings  with  the  Church. 
II.  Reasons  why  so  small  a  part  of  His  ways  are  revealed.  1. 
His  sovereignty  and  our  dependence  ;  2.  Disproportion  between 
His  knowledge  and  ours ;  3.  Prejudices  which  obscure  our  sight ; 
4.  We  walk  by  faith  ;  5.  Contrast  between  present  and  future 
economy.  Application: — (1)  Ignorance  should  inspire  reverence  ; 
(2)  We  should  be  cautious  in  judging  of  God's  works ;  (3)  We 

1  ahould  accLuiesce  in  the  mysteries  of  revelation** 
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Parts  of  His  way. — God  often  lets  His  people  reach  the  shore 
as  on  the  planks  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  He  deprive.s  us  of  the 
cisterns,  in  order  to  make  us  drink  out  of  the  fountains  of  waters. 
He  frequently  takes  away  our  supports,  not  that  we  may  fall  to 
the  ground,  but  that  He  may  Himself  become  our  rorl  and  staff. 
The  embarrassments  of  His  people  are  only  the  festive  scaffold- 
ing-s  on  which  His  might,  His  faithfulness,  and  His  mercy  cele- 
brate their  triumphs/ 


CHAPTER  THE  TIVENTY-SEVENTE. 

1 — 4.  (1)  parable,"  poetic  discourse,  in  wh.  truth  is  concisely 
and  figuratively  expressed.  (2)  taken  away,  put  aside,  not 
allowing  me  to  plead,  judg-ment,  plea  for  trial ;  right  of 
defence,  vexed,  Heb.  made  vuj  soul  hitter;''  sorely  saddened 
me.  (3)  spirit  of  (jod,  breath  of  God,  as  Ge.  ii.  7  :  fig.  for  as 
lonff  an  I  live.  (4)  wickedness,  which  a  mere  feigned  utter- 
ance of  penitence,'  such  as  the  friends  desired,  would  be.  Job 
■would  honour  God  by  intigrity.'^ 

IlirjhtiuK.tnc.is. — One  day,  as  I  was  passing  into  the  field,  and 
that  too  with  some  dashes  on  my  conscience,  fearing  lest  yet  all 
was  not  right,  suddenly  this  sentence  fell  upon  my  soul.  "Tliy 
righteousness  is  in  heaven,"  and  methought  withal  that  I  saw 
with  the  eyes  of  my  soul  Jesus  Christ  at  God's  right  hand.  There. 
I  say,  was  my  righteousness,  so  that  wherever  I  was  or  whatever 
I  was  doing,  God  could  not  say  of  me,  "  He  wants  my  righteous- 
ness ;"  for  that  was  just  before  Him.  I  also  saw.  moreover,  that 
it  was  not  my  good  f lame  of  heart  that  made  my  righteou.^ne.ss 
better,  nor  yet  my  bad  frame  that  made  my  righteousness  worse  ; 
for  my  righteousness  was  Jesus  Christ  Himself  ;  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever."' 

5,  6.  (5)  justify  you,  by  admitting  that  your  assumptions 
are  correct,  integrity,  wholeness  ;  moral  soundness ;  sincerity." 
(0)  righteousness,  not  absolute,  or  in  evangelical  sense,  but 
innocence  of  the  charges  you  make,  heart  .  .  live,  better,  "  My 
heart  reproacheth  not  one  of  my  days." 

Self-reproach. — Let  US  consider— I.  The  proper  office  of  con- 
science. It  is  twofold.  1.  To  judge  of  what  is  past ;  2.  To  direct 
what  is  to  come.  II.  Our  duty  in  respect  to  it.  1.  To  consult 
its  record  ;  2.  To  venerate  its  testimony  :  3.  To  obey  its  dictates  ; 
4.  To  get  it  enlightened  and  rectified.  Then-(l)  Guard  against 
a  guilty  conscience  ;  (2)  A  partial  and  deluded  conscience  ;  (3) 
An  over-confident  and  unfeeling  conscience.* 

Imputed  riffliteou.'itie.'i.t. — All  colours  are  wrapped  up  in  the  sun- 
light, which,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  seen  resolved  into  its 
elementary  colours  by  the  prism  or  rainbow.  Apart  from  the 
sunlight,  no  object  has  any  colour,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
as  soon  as  light  is  withdrawn  from  the  landsca]>e.  the  colours 
fade  from  the  robe  of  nature.  The  difference  of  colour  in  different 
object*  while  the  sun  is  shining  is  produced  by  some  subtle 
difference  of  texture  or  sup^^rficies,  which  makes  each  object 
absorb  certain  rays,  and  reflect  certain  other  rays,  in  different 
proportions.  Now.  Christ  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhea*!  bodily— the  fair  colour 
of  everj  grace  and  Christian  virtue.  \Yhen  Ckiiat  is  shining  upon 
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d"WhHt  awhiii- 
per  o'  a  wokI  <lo 
we  hear!"  —  /,'«- 
ritetl  Eng.  I,ible. 

e  Henri  Chute 
laine. 

/  Krummac/ier. 


Job's  protea- 
tation  of 
sincerity 

a  "Applied  in  E. 
to  a  flgiirative 
sentontious  em- 
bodiment of  wis- 
dom in  poeiio 
form."— Fausitt. 

b  Bu.  i.  20. 

f  "In  falsely, and 
contrary  to  my 
coiiscif  nee,  ad- 
mi(tinKm\seirto 
have  been  % 
Beciet  aLd  gu'lty 
tran~pre.s.sor."  — 
Robinson. 

d  Pd.  XXV.  21. 

e  Bunycm. 

asserts  that 
he  will  hold 
fast  his 
intejfrity 

a  Ac.  xxiv.  16;  1 
Jno.  iii.  21. 
r  5.  Dr.  R.  Wei- 
ton,  451;  Dr.  R. 
W<irren.  iii.  23.1. 
rr.  5,  C.  /?/).  Ilhk- 
vian.  i.  352;  Dr. 
H.  Calaviy,  31 S; 
Dr.  S.  k'siwre, 
'2:i9;Dr.H.SmUAf 
1G6. 

V.  6.  Dr.  y.  Brady, 
ii.  'i-l;  Dr.  J.  (-rr, 
\.  170;  l>r.J.  Dis- 
ney, i.  279  ;  />r.  /. 
L<m(i>iome,'\\.\W: 
Sydney  Smithy 
•J7S. 

b  Dr.  II.  Bonnr. 
"Truth  and  rea- 
son are  coiumon 
to  everyone,  and 
are  no  more  hia 
who  spnke  them 
first,  than  his 
wh>  sp-vke  them 
a  f  r  e  r."  — i/«a» 
taiynt. 
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The  nearer  you 
get  to  the  foun- 
tain, the  clearer 
the  stream. 

c  Dr.  Goulboum. 


the  hope  of 
the  hypocrite 
is  vain 

a  Fausset. 

b"One  of  the 
Btroi'gest  pas- 
sages to  prove 
Job's  instinctive 
anl  ineradicable 
laith  ia  the  im- 
mortality of  the 
living  principle." 
—  Sfk.  Com. 

*  Lit.  cuts  asun- 
der; the  metaphor 
is  derived  fr.  cut- 
tin^  the  CDrds  of 
a  tent,  and  le- 
ni  o  V  i  u  g  i  t."— 
Wordsworth, 

cPr.  xxviii.  9;  Je. 
xi.  11,  xiv.  12; 
Exe.  viii.  18;  Zee. 
"vii.  13;  Ja.  iv.  3. 

•.  8.  E.  Littleton, 
ii.  33;  Dr.R  Wel- 
ton,  310;  D.  Wit- 
cox.  i.  163;  Dr.  J. 
Wetdon,  145. 

•.  10.  Jon.  Ed- 
wards, ii.  71. 

d  Dr.  H.  Bonar. 


e  Spencer. 


he  proposes 
to  teach  the 
work  of  God 

a  "This  preparer 
us  fi  ra  modifica- 
tion of  state- 
mf'uts  wh.  had 
b<  eti  wrung  fr. 
him,  wheu  his 
words  11  o  w  e  d 
cvpr  fr.  a  spint 
diunk    wiih    the 

P  >ls..H     ot     (iO'i'S 

allows.  See  i-h. 
vi.  4." — >/iit.  torn. 

i  Delitzsch. 

e  liatnes. 


the  heart  then  these  virtues  are  manifested  there — by  one,  Chris- 
tian graces  of  one  description  ;  by  another,  of  another,  according 
to  their  different  receptivity  and  natural  temperament;  just  as, 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  colours  are  thrown  upon  a  landscape, 
and  reflected  by  the  different  objects  in  different  proportions.  But 
as  no  part  of  the  landscape  has  any  colour  in  the  ab.^ence  of  the 
sun,  nor  can  acquire  any  independently  of  the  sun,  so  Christians 
have  no  grace  except  from  Christ,  nor  hold  any  virtue  inde- 
pendently of  Him.« 

7 — 10.  (7)  be  .  .  wicked,  "  He  who  opposes  my  asseveration 
of  innocence  must  be  regarded  as  actuated  by  criminal  hostility."" 
Some  think  Job  intends  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  ungodliness. 
(8)  hypocrite,  Job  viii.  IS.  Such  these  friends  tried  to  make 
him.  God  taketh  away,  and  '•  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are 
revealed."''  (9)  his  cry,«  that  of  the  hypocrite,  who  must  be 
an  offence  to  the  holy  God.  (10)  will  he.  He.,  Job  implies  that 
he  was  himself  no  hypocrite,  so  could  hold  fast  his  faith,  hope, 
and  piety. 

Oaifi  and  los.9  for  effrnity. — The  word  hypocrite  here  means 
properly  the  ungodly.  He  loses  such  things  as  the  following  : — 
I.  His  soul.  II.  Heaven.  III.  Christ.  This  loss  is  great — (1) 
Because  of  what  Christ  is  in  Himself  ;  (2)  Of  what  He  has  done 
on  the  cross :  (3)  Of  His  love  ;  (4)  Of  His  sympathy,  fellowship, 
and  consolation ;  (5)  Of  His  reward.'' 

Simile  of  tJu^  hyjyocrite. — There  is  mention  made  of  Parrliasius 
and  Zeuxis,  two  excellent  painters,  that,  being  upon  a  trial  of 
their  skill  how  to  excel  each  other  in  the  matter  of  their  art, 
Zeuxis  drew  out  a  bunch  of  grapes  so  fair  and  well  coloured  that 
the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
the  beholders.  Parrhasius  thereupon  falls  to  his  pencil,  and  makes 
upon  his  table  the  resemblance  of  a  white  sheet,  tacked  up  with 
four  nails,  one  at  each  corner,  so  artificially,  that  being  offered  to 
view,  Zeuxis  bade  him  take  away  the  .sheet,  that  they  might  see 
the  excellency  of  his  art  that  lay  behind  it.  Whereupon  it  was 
adjudged  that  Parrhasius  had  gone  beyond  him  in  so  doing  : 
and  for  good  reason  too ;  for  the  one  had  only  deceived  silly 
birds,  but  the  other  had  put  a  trick  upon  a  knowing  artist  him- 
self. And  so  it  is  with  the  close,  reserved  hypocrite  ;  such  is  his 
subtlety  that  he  doth  not  only  delude  silly  birds,  poor  ignorant 
souls,  but  knowing  men,  experienced  Christians,  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  very  elect  themselves.* 

11 — 13.  (11)  by,  concerning  the  hand  or  handiwork  of  God. 
Job  proposes  to  state  his  belief  concerning  the  Div.  dispensation." 
(12)  have  seen  it,  Job  recognises  much  of  truth  in  what  the 
friends  had  said,  and  some  of  the  same  things  he  repeats. 
altogether  vain,  in  making  so  unworthy  application  of  your 
arguments.  "  Why  do  ye  cherish  foolish  notions  /"*  (13)  this, 
wliich  he  is  about  to  detail  :  this  is  the  view  the  friends  took  of 
the  portion  of  the  wicked.  Job  goes  on  to  say.  granting  it  is  all 
true,  you  ought  not  to  make  of  it  an  argument  to  criminate  me.''' 

The  speculative  diffienltica  of  an  inqnirinfj  inieUcei  .solred  h;/  the 
heart  of  pr  net  teal  pictij  (ci\  12 — 28). — I.  Every  inquiring  intellect 
has  diiriculties  which  it  is  anxious  to  remove.  II.  The  principle 
which  removes  those  difficulties  can  neither  be  purchased  by 
wealth,  nor  attained  by  investigation.  III.  The  heart  of  practical 
piety  yields  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  painful  iatclluotual 
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diiiiculties.  1.  This  is  asserted  by  one  who  understands  what 
wisdom  is ;  2.  It  is  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Piety, 
then,  is  the  "  wisdom  " — the  solvent  principle.'' 

S/frrrs-sfi(l  Ii///>ocri.-ii/. — A  clerg-yman  of  the  Church  of  En<?land 
was  left,  by  the  death  of  his  relatives,  the  last  of  his  family  : 
and.  resolvinir  to  emigrate  to  America,  took  ship  with  his  worldly 
rirects,  to  end  his  days  with  preachin<jr  the  Gospel  here.  A 
convict,  leaving-  his  country  for  his  country's  good,  in  the  same 
ship,  concealinjj^  his  true  character,  became  intimate  with  the 
clergyman.  On  the  passage,  however,  the  latter,  took  sick,  was 
nursed  a.ssiduously  by  the  other,  and,  dying,  left  all  his  effects, 
including  his  sermons,  lett^Ts,  and  testimonials,  to  the  unknown 
nurse.  Upon  an-iving  safe  in  this  country,  the  convict  assumed 
the  name  of  tiie  deceased,  and.  jtresenting  the  letters  and  cre- 
dentials of  the  departed  to  the  bishop,  was  invited  to  preach, 
which  he  did.  using  one  of  the  sermons  he  had  inherited,  and 
was  called  to  a  church,  where  he  officiated  acceptably  for  several 
years.  The  truth  would  not  have  been  discovered  had  not  the 
wretched  in^^postor  divulged  it  on  his  death-bed. 

14—17.  (14)  for  the  sword,  they  are  slain  in  war.  with 
bread,  or  they  die  in  famine.  (ir>)  in  death,  or  by  death: 
?.^.  death  will  have  to  do  it  all.  bee.  they  have  no  one  to  mourn 
them.  Poss.  the  picture  of  a  plague-time.'*  not  weep,  bee. 
trouble  shall  be  on  them  al.<o.'  (KJ)  he,  the  ungodly  man.  as 
the  clay,  in  such  abundance  that  it  shall  be  common  at>  clay. 
In  f'aimrnt  the  wealth  of  the  ancients  greatly  consisted."  (17) 
the  just,  bee.  in  righteousness  is  stability  and  continuance. 
As  we  say,  in  the  lo/ifj  run,  goodness  pays. 

Trraxiirci  of  raiment  (v.  IG). — According  to  D"Herbelot,  Bokteri, 
an  illustrious  poet  of  Cufah.  in  the  ninth  ccntui-y,  had  so  many 
presents  made  him  in  the  course  of  his  life,  that  when  he  died 
he  was  found  possessed  of  a  hundred  complete  suits  of  clothes, 
two  hundred  shirts,  and  five  hundred  turbans.  This  anecdote 
proves  how  frequently  presents  of  this  kind  are  made  to  persons 
of  consideration  in  the  Levant ;  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  pas.sage  in  the  Book  of  Job  where 
the  afflicted  patriarch  describes  the  treasures  of  the  East,  in  his 
time,  as  consisting  of  clothes  and  money  :  ''  Though  he  heap  up 
silver  as  the  dust,  and  pre})are  raiment  as  the  clay  :  he  may  pre- 
pare it,  but  the  just  shall  put  it  on,  and  the  innocent  shall  divide 
the  silver."** 

18  21.  (18)  as  a  moth,  Job  iv.  19.  A.'?light  fabric  in  the 
garment  cou'^nmed  ;  ra|)id]y  and  easily  built,  but  as  rapidly  and 
ea-;i1y  overthrown.  booth,  hastily  put  up  as  a  temporary 
.siholtcr  fr.  the  sun.  Always  a  very  fragile  construction.'*  (1!») 
lie  down,  to  sleep,  not  be  g-athered,  with  a  long  and 
peaceful  illnes.s.  openeth  .  .  not,  surprised  by  murderers,  he 
only  awakes  to  die.  ('J(')  as  waters,  like  a  suddenly  loo.>;ened 
flood.  (21)  eas*;  wind,  the  most  vehement  and  destructive  in 
Eastern  countries,  his  place,  where  he  made  sure  long  to 
remain. 

Kicpirn  of  rinn/ards. — How  often  in  my  morning  and  evening 
drives  in  India  have  I  .«<een  these  and  other  like  pa>-'sages  of 
Scripture  illus:rated  !  Wherever  a  spring  of  water  has  been  dis- 
covered, there  is  to  be  seen  the  vineyard,  or  field,  or  garden 
enclosed,  green,  fruitful,  and  beautiful,  while  outside  is  a  banen  i 
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r.  II.  M  P.ronf 
teal  I.  \>l;  J.  Stylet, 
ii.  Si-.i. 

d  Dr.  D.  Thomas. 

'•Very  flnp,  sir, 
very  flne.  but 
people  i-aij't  live 
upon  flowers." — 
Ii.  J/ail. 

"I  had  rather  be 
fully  uniler.-.tO''d 
by  ten  then  aii- 
mired  by  tea 
thousand."  —  Dr. 
.1.  EJtcanls. 

"Aim  at  pricking 
the  heart,  nut  hC 
stroking  tha 
skiD." — JKionie. 


he  declares 
the  portion 
of  the  wicked 

a  ••  Hi.s  survivors 
shall  be  buried 
by  the  pesti- 
i  e  u  ce . "~  Delitzsch. 

b  Ps.  Ixjcviii,  64; 
Je  xxii.  18, 

c  Is.  xxiii.  18. 

"Thy  actions  to 
tby  words  ac- 
cord ;  thy  words 
to  thy  larpe  heart 
S  '  ve  utteranea 
due;  thy  heai-t 
contains  of  (?■  od, 
wise,  just,  tha 
jierfect  sUape."^ 
Milton. 


d  Paxton. 

the  terror  of 
the  wicked, 
though  rich 

a  la.  i.  8. 

"The  house  of 
the  ungodly  man, 
thougli  a  paliioe, 
ib  as  brittle  und 
perishable  » 
thing. and  can  ba 
as  easlydcHtroy- 
i-d,  as  ttie  Qna 
spinning  of  a 
moth,  or  even 
the  sniall  casa 
wb.  it  Duftkea  tu 
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remnan  ts  of 
guavveil  articles, 
ati'i  drags  abixit 
with   it."  — Z>c- 


h   Journal   <tf   a 
Missionary. 


men  shall 
treat  him 
with  scorn 

"  Lightning  and 
liglit  may  suit- 
ably dlustrate 
the  difference  be- 
tween the  joy  of 
the  sinner  and 
the  saint.  The 
one  is  like  light- 
ning, short,  hur- 
ried, transient, 
Bcorching.  The 
other  is  like 
light,  lasting, 
healthful,  beauti- 
ful, healing,  etc." 
—Anon. 


**  There  is  a  dark, 
and  also  a  hright 
Bide  to  every  pro- 
vidence, as  there 
■was  to  the  fiery, 
cloudy  pillar  that 
guided  G  o  d's 
people  of  old  in 
the  desert.  Na- 
ture looks  on  the 
dark  side  and 
calls  it  sorrow 
and  sadness;  but 
faith  sees  the 
B  u  n  dispersing 
the  darkuesiJ,  and 
calls  it  by  the 
name  of  joy.'" — 
H.  Bonar. 


m  Banner. 


wilderness.  In  the  early  morning-,  and  as  the  sun  is  about  to 
set,  the  keepers  are  at  their  work,  Avatering-  their  plants  with  the 
g"reatest  care  and  diligence,  and  g-athering  the  ripe  fruits.  Bub 
their  labour  does  not  end  here.  When  the  short  twilight  com- 
mences, and  the  beasts  of  the  forest  creep  forth,  they  are  still  oa 
the  watch.  They  then  mount  aloft  on  the  booths  which  they 
have  constructed— a  framework  of  branches  of  trees,  raised  on 
four  poles,  a  shelter  from  the  sun's  rays  by  day,  and  a  place  of 
security  at  night ;  and  there,  if  only  a  footfall  or  rustle  of  a  leaf 
is  heard,  they  give  a  long  call,  which  is  quickly  taken  up  by 
another  keeper  in  his  garden  at  a  little  distance,  the  cry  going 
on  from  one  to  another  till  it  sounds  like  an  echo  in  the  distance, 
returning  as  it  went,  louder  and  louder,  till  sounded  forth  again 
by  the  first  keeper.^ 

22,  23.  (22)  cast,  His  thunderbolts  of  wrath,  his  hand, 
God's  hand.  "Before  His  hand  he  fleeth  hither  and  thither, 
(23)  clap  their  hands,  in  abhorrence  of  his  character  and 
joy  at  his  fall,     hiss,  as  at  an  object  of  execration. 

Oriental  modes  of  expressUifj  jot/  (v.  23). — The  present  female 
way  of  expressing-  joy  in  the  East,  by  gently  applying  one  of 
their  hands  to  their  mouths,  seenw  to  have  obtained  in  the  times 
of  remote  antiquity,  and  to  be  meant  in  several  places  of  Scripture. 
What  their  present  custom  is,  appears  in  the  following  passage 
of  Pitts,  describing-  the  joy  with  which  the  leaders  of  their  sacred 
caravans  are  received  in  the  several  towns  of  Barbary  through 
which  they  pass  :  "  This  emir  Hagge,  into  whatsoever  town  he 
comes,  is  received  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  because  he  is  going- 
about  so  religious  a  work  ;  and  it  is  who   can  have   the  favour 
and  honour  of  kissing  his  hand,  or  but  his  garment !     He  goes 
attended  in  much  pomp,  with  flags,  kettledrums,  etc.,  and  loud 
acclamations  do,  as  it  were,  rend  the  skies  ;  nay,  the  very  women 
get  upon  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  view  the  parade,  or  fine  show, 
where  they  keep  striking-  their  forefingers  on  their  lips  as  fast  as 
they  can,  making-  a  joyful   noise  all  the  while,  which  sounds 
somewhat  like  yow,  yow,  yow,  hundreds  of  times."     Others  have 
given  us  nearly  the  same  account.     This  seems  to  me  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  some   passages  of    Scripture  ;  and  that  the  sacred 
writers  suppose  two  different   methods  of  expressing  joy  by  a 
quick  motion  of  the  hand,  which  is  lost  in  our  translation  ;  for  I 
suppose  the  clapping  of  the  hands  in  the  plural  is  a  very  distinct 
thing  from  the  clap]  ting-  the  hand  in  the  singular,  though  our 
translators  have  confounded  them  tog-ether.     The  striking  one 
hand  against  the  other  with  some  smartness,  which  we  mean  by 
the  term  clapping  of  the  hands,  might,  and  I  believe  did.  obtain 
anciently  as  an  expression  of  joy.  not  unfrequently,  if  not  always, 
of  the  malignant  kind  ;  so  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  says  of  Jeru- 
salem when  it  was  destroyed,  "  All  that  pass  by,  clap  their  hands 
at  thee  ;  they  hiss  and  wag-  their  head  at  the  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem, saying.  Is  this  the  city  that  men  call  the  perfection  of 
I  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth?"   (Lam.  ii.  15.)      In  like 
I  manner  Job.  after  describing-  the  sudden  destruction  of  the 
1  wicked,  sajs,  "  Men  shall,"  etc.* 
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1,  2.  (1)  a  vein,"  or  mine  :  lit.  an  issue,  or  place  where 
anything-  comes  out.  place,  distinct  from  a  vein,  or  mine, 
tine  it,  or  retine.  Ileb.  word  used  means,  refine  by  washing-.* 
The  ancients  also  refined  by  smelting.  (2)  the  earth,  or  du.st. 
Iron  is  smelted  from  ironstone,  i.e.  the  metal  is  encompassed 
with  earth  or  dust,  brass,  should  be  copper  ;  brass  is  a  mixed 
metal,     stone,  \.e.  stone-ore.<^ 

A  Ti'infor  the  silver. — The  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  portions 
of  rock  which  have  as  yet  proved  to  be  the  richest  in  gold  are 
those  which  are  at  or  nearest  the  surface.  Experience,  too, 
dearly  bought  in  numberless  instances,  has  taught  the  miner 
throughout  long  ages  that  as  he  follows  the  vein-stones  down- 
wards by  deep  snafts  into  the  bo<ly  of  the  rock,  the  gold  diminishes 
in  volume,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  cost  has  been  greater  than 
the  value  v>f  the  metal  obtained.  Experience  in  every  country 
has  proved  Lhat  the  j'ield  of  gold  decreases  with  the  depth. 
Argentiferous  lead,  on  the  contrary,  expands  so  largely  down- 
wards, as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  must  yield  enormous 
quantities  of  silver  for  ages  to  come.  Providence  seems  to  have 
adjusted  the  relative  value  of  these  two  precious  metals  for  the 
use  of  man,  and  their  relations  having  remained  the  same  for 
ages  will  long  survive  all  theories.  I\Iodem  science,  in  short, 
instead  of  contradicting,  only  confirms  the  truth  of  the  a|  horism 
of  the  patriarch  Job,  which  thus  shadowed  forth  the  downward 
pei-sistence  of  the  one,  and  the  superficial  distribution  of  the 
other.'* 

3-6.  (3)  he,  the  miner,  whose  work  is  now  vividly  described, 
end  to  darkness,  by  0|)ening  a  shaft,  or  carrying  his  lantern 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  perfection,  or  extremities ;  he 
thoroughly  searches  the  stones  down  in  the  darkness  for  signs  of 
valuable  metal."  shadow  of  death,  in  a  darkness  like  death. 
(4^  flood,  efc.^  this  should  be  rendered,  "He  openeth  out  a 
shaft  from  those  who  tarry  above  :  there,  forgotten  by  every 
(i  assing)  foot,  they  hang  and  swing  far  from  men."  (i3)  bread, 
thro"  man's  industrious  agriculture,  fire,  "blasting  of  rocks 
was  practised  on  a  large  scale  by  the  ancients."  '^  (0)  sapphires, 
Ex.  xxiv.  10.<*    dust  of  gold,  gold  ore. 

Tht- place  nf  sapphires  (v.  (»). — The  stones  which  form  and  bind 
together  the  mounds  and  hills  are  taken  from  the  very  places 
where  sapphires  are  found.  For  Jame#n  informs  us,  that  "the 
geognostic  situation  of  the  sap  hire  is  in  alluvial  soil,  in  the 
vicinity  of  rocks,  belonging  to  the  secondary  floetz  trap  formation 
and  imbedded  in  gnei.ss."  In  reference  to  its  geographic  situa- 
tion, the  same  writer  says  it  is  found  particularly  beautiful  in 
Asia,  in  the  Capelan  Moimtains.  in  Persia,  and  the  Island  ol 
Ceylon.  Dr.  Davey  states  that  •'  the  sap:  hire  occurs  in  consider- 
able abundance  in  the  granitic  alluvion  of  Matura  and  Saffragam 
(in  Ceylon)."  Thus,  the  stones  of  which  the  mound  is  formed 
are  the  true  geognostic  situation  where  the  «a{n'hire  is  found  : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  ihat  the  workmen,  in  hewing  and 
detaching  the  masses  from  tho  rocks,  and  in  joining  them  to  the 
mountains,  did,  bj  this  secondary  kind  of  mining,  often  find  the 
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the  know- 
ledffe  of 
natural 
thing^s,  as 
silver,  iron, 
etc. 

a  Silver  nina 
downwanl.s  into 
the  eanh,  but 
gold  is  distrihut- 
ed  on  or  near  the 
surface. 

b  This  would 
apply  both  to 
gold  and  to  ar- 
gemiferotu  lead. 

Pr.  xTli.  8. 

c  De.  vlil.  9. 

On  whole  cap., 
A.  Fuf/fr,  50y;  E. 
M.  Ouuibum,  -251. 

d  Sir  R.  Afurdii- 
ton. 


the  darkness, 
the  flood,  tne 
earth,  and 
the  stones  of 
it 

a  "  The  stones 
hidden  in  the 
deepest  dark- 
ness, far  bei)oath 
thp  surface  ot  the 
e&nh."—Delitzich. 

b  "  Man  cutteth  & 
channel,  or 
pierc<'tn  a  mine 
road."  —  Wijrdi- 
tcvrlh. 

c  Spk.  Com. 

din.  liv.  11;  Bo. 
zxi.  19. 

It  wascustomar> 
for  ancient  mi- 
ner^ to  hang  sus- 
pended at  their 
work.  In  8<ime 
parts  of  Kngland 
we  walk.  liitie 
thinking  of  tho 
toilers  heneaUl 
our  feet. 
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the  hidden 
ways  of  man 
in  the  w^orld 

«'•  The  ingenuity 
of  man  is  tbun 
conirasted  with 
the  instinctive 
sagacity  of  aui- 
nials.  the  far- 
reaching  and 
ke^n  vision  of  the 
engle  and  hawk, 
the  Mtrength  and 
force  'f  the  lion." 
— Spk.  Com. 
b  Pliny  describes 
the  use  of  iron 
hammers  and 
wedees  in  split- 
ting and  break- 
in;^  through  the 
rocks  in  the 
pear«h  of  god : 
an(i  also  ths  pro- 
cess of  blasting. 
c  "  Referring  to 
the  water  that 
trickles  down 
the  shaft  of  the 
mine." — Barnes. 
d  (load. 
e  Roberts. 

the  place  and 
the  price  of 
'wisdozn 

a  "Job  implies 
both  its  invalu- 
able worth,  and 
the  impossibility 
of  buying  it  at 
»ny  price." — 
Fausset. 

"Mania  not  cog- 
nisant of  any- 
thing wh.  repre- 
sents the  value 
of  wisdom,  or 
which  he  can 
ofTer  in  exchange 
for  it." —  Words- 
wtrth. 

Pr.  viii.  12;  Col. 
ii.  3;  Ja.  i.  5. 

P.12.  Dr.  W.  Vi*- 
eent,  ii.  1. 

vv.  12,  13.  T. 
JDwigM,  i.  5. 


precious  sapphire. — And  it  hath  dit.ft  of  fjold. — The  same  minera- 
logist states  (and  it  is  a  well-known  fact),  "that  in  Asia  the 
sand  of  many  rivers  affords  g-old  :"  and  it  is  washed  down  in 
great  quantities  from  the  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  where  it  is  afterwards  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers.* 

7 — 11.  (7)  a  path,  that  of  the  miner.  His  is  a  path  wh. 
none  but  man  could  make."  fowl,  bird  of  prey,  vulture, 
hawk  or  kite.  This  class  of  birds  is  remarkable  for  length  and 
keenness  of  sight.  (8)  lion's  whelps,  lit.  sons  of  pride  and 
fierceness,  i.e.  fierce  beasts,  who  raven  in  most  dangerous  places 
for  prey,  passed  by  it,  as  inaccessible  to  him.  (9)  rock, 
flint,  or  quartz  ;  hard  stone.*  overturneth,  by  blasting.  (10) 
rivers,  canals,  or  channels  for  draining  the  mine,  eye  .  . 
thing,  when  the  water  is  drained  off.  (11)  bindeth,  prevents 
dangerous  leakings.<^    "  Bindeth  the  streams  from  dripping." 

Ci(ttitig  out  rivers  (v.  10.) — In  our  common  version,  "he 
cutteth  out  rivers  ;"  in  one  or  two  others  "canals."  The  exact 
meaning  is,  the  hollows  that  are  delved  by  miners  in  a  metallic 
bed  or  mountain,  often  serving  as  passages  to  the  central 
chamber.  By  cleaving  such  openings  as  these,  the  metallurgist 
may  truly  be  stated,  which  he  could  not  be  in  the  usual  rendering 
of  "cutting  out  rivers."  "to  discover  every  precious  gem."^ — 
Savary  informs  us,  the  canal  Bahr  Joseph  "  must  have  cost  im- 
mense sums,  being  in  many  parts  cut  through  the  rock!" 
Bishop  Ileber  also  states  that  the  lake  of  Ajmeer  is  formed  "  by 
damming  up  the  gore  of  an  extensive  valley,  and  conveying 
different  small  rills  into  it  I"  Thus,  in  making  his  rivers  and 
rivulets  through  the  rocks,  in  order  to  convey  the  water  to  its 
destined  place,  he  at  the  same  time  sees  "  every  precious  thing  :" 
because  his  work  lies  in  the  geognostic  situation  of  those  valu- 
able gems.« 

13,  13.  (12)  wisdom,  true  wisdom  ;  knowledge  of  the  great 
principles  and  plans  of  God.  Practical  skill  is  recognised,  but 
man  cannot  reach  to  sound  the  Div.  mysteries.  (13)  land,  of 
the  living,  or  among  men.« 

Human  wtudoni  (v.  12). — An  old  man  of  very  acute  physiog- 
nomy, answering  to  the  name  of  Jacob  Wihnot,  was  brought 
before  the  police-court.  Ilis  clothes  looked  as  if  they  might 
have  been  bought  second-hand  in  his  youthful  prime  ;  for  they 
had  suffered  more  from  the  rubs  of  the  world  than  the  pro- 
prietor himself.  "What  business?"  "None:  I'm  a  traveller." 
"A  vagabond,  perhaps?"  "You  are  not  far  from  wrong: 
travellers  and  vagabonds  are  about  the  same  thing.  The  differ- 
once  is,  that  the  latter  trrP'el  without  money,  and  the  former 
without  brains."  "  Where  have  you  travelled  ?"  "  All  over  the 
continent."  "  For  what  purpose  ?"  "  Observation."  "  What 
have  you  observed  ?"  "  A  little  to  commend,  much  to  censure, 
and  very  much  to  laugh  at."  "  Humph  I  what  do  you  commend  ?" 
•'  A  handsome  woman  that  will  stay  at  home,  an  eloquent 
preacher  that  will  pieach  short  sermons,  a  good  writer  that  will 
not  write  too  much,  and  a  fool  that  has  sense  enough  to  hold  his 
tongue."  "  What  do  you  censure  ?"  "  A  man  who  marries  a  girl 
for  her  fine  clothing,  a  yotith  who  studies  law  or  medicine  while 
he  has  got  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  the  people  who  elect  a 
drunkard  to  office."  "What  do  you  laugh  at?"  "Ilauih  at  a 
man  who  expects  his  position  to  command  that  resptct  which. 
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his  personal  qualities  and  qualifications  do  not  merit."     IIo  was 
dismissed.'' 


RC.  dr.  152(>. 
b  Dr.  Haven. 


■  The   8uh-    wisdom 
(IT))    gold,    iiot  to  be 
-  -  '  purchase-' 

a  Dditzsch. 

Ge.  vii.  11;  D.->. 
viii.  7;  Ph.  xxxvL 
6. 


b  Heh. 


It  was  niu.-h 
used  by  the  an- 
cients for  ca- 
lueos." — Ayrt. 

«  Dr.  Hobinson. 
I    am    hure  of 


14—16.  (14)  depth,  or  abyss  (Gen.  xlix.  2.")). 

terrauean  waters  that  feed  the  visible  watore."**     ^.    ,    ^ , 

viarf/.  fine  gold.    The  ordinary  woi-d  for  ^rold  is  not  used  here,  but '  P^""chased 

one  from  a  Heb.  root,  meaning-  ''to  shut  up  with  care,  "'•as  a 

precious    thing.      It   may   be   rendered    cho'irr    or   pure    gold. 

weighed,  ''the  precious  metals  were  weiglied  out  before  coining 

was  known."     (KI)  gold  of  Ophir,'"  ch.  xxii.  24.     onyx,  Ge.  ii. 

12  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  20.^     sapphire,  Ex.  xxiv.  10.  !  l'^^^^^^'   '^^'"*' 

Providence  of  God  ill  creation. — I.  The  remarkable  provision  of  '  ^^^  i  K"  L 
Divine  good»ess  and  wisdom  in  making  the  earth  it'^elf  a  store- '  •.»,.'  marg.,  vii.  49, 
house  of  sub.^tances  that  sliould  contribute  so  largely  to  the|x. '21;  2  chr.  irl 
comfort,  gratification,  and  improvement  of  the  human  race.  II.  -^-  ^^-  ^O- 
Man's  art  and  industry  necessary  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  c  Ileb.  cfihem^ 
tliose  materials  which  God  has  stored  up  in  the  earth  for  hisP^^*"^''*^^^'^ 
benefit.  III.  Remarkable  adajitation  between  tlie  productions  •  f  Heb.  s'loham, 
and  contents  of  the  earth,  and  the  faculties  given  to  man  for  j  tides^ami'iv'.  dYo 
their  discovery  and  use.  IV.  ]\Ian's  industry  in  searching  for  the  pai-Mllel  la'  er.s; 
precious  metals  an  example  of  the  earnestness  and  perseverance  wiiite  ahemat- 
with  which  he  should  seek  for  the  better  and  more  enduring ;  '^^  wuh  blue, 
riches.'  ?'-'^'  °'  ^'^^^■'^ 

T/i/'  topaz  (p.  19). — The  topaz  is  a  very  beautiful  gem.  some- 
times nearly  transparent,  and  of  different  sizes,  forms,  and  colours. 
Its  general  colour  is  bright  yellow,  tinged  with  red.  orange,  or  j 
green,  and  is  found  in  some  countries  of  a  blue,  green,  or  yellow  { 
colour.  The  Brazilian  species  is  often  as  transjiarent  as  a  piece  two  thiugs  re- 
ef ice  when  the  surface  is  melting.  It  is  embedded  in  granite  specting  myself 
and  other  rocks  m  every  part  of  the  world,  chiefly  in  veins  of  tin.  *•"''.  "^•\,?''j||"t*T 
It  is  either  in  crystal  or  in  rounded  masses,  Srometimes  weighing  |  h^ve  .such  a'!oad 
several  ounces.  In  Scotland,  the  topaz  is  found  at  Cairngorm,  j  of  guilt  on  iLia 
and  receives  its  name  from  that  place.  The  Oriental  tojiazes  i  *'^'^'^"Q^  alone, 
were  highly  esteemed.  Those  of  Ethiopia  were  celebrated  for 
their  wonderful  lustre.  Pliny  says  that  the  topaz  belongs  to 
Arabia,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  island  Topazos,  now 
Zemorget,  in  the  Red  Sea.  Hence  the  patriarch  Job  tells  the 
people  of  that  land,  valuable  as  that  stone  was,  true  wisdom  far 
exceedeth  it,  because  it  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow  there- 
with. Such  was  the  feeling  of  Moses  when  he  left  the  court  of 
Pharaoh,  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  of  Egypt,  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense 
of  reward  ;  for  he  sought  that  wisdom  which  maketh  wise  to 
eternal  life.  The  topaz  was  worn  on  the  high  priest's  brca.st- 
plate  ;  on  the  robes  of  the  Tyrian  king  ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  in 
the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem/ — Knon'hdge  and  n^lsdom. 
— If  there  is  anything  that  may  well  occasion  surprise,  it  is  the 
thoughtlessness  of  dying  men — their  thoughtlessness  witli  regard 
to  their  sj)iritual  and  eternal  interests.  They  traverse  seas  : 
t'ley  explore  continents  ;  they  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  they  chmb  the  snow-capped  mountains  :  they  mark  the 
transit  of  distant  planets  :  they  unroll  anti(]ue  parchment*;,  and 
pore  over  moth-eaten  volumes;  they  excavate  buried  cities  like 
Nineveh  and  Pompeii ;  they  decipher  old  inscriptions,  and 
scrut inise  Eg^^itian  hierogly])hs  :  they  study  tlie  fossil  autograplis 
of  dead  ages  on  the  rocky  pa^es  of  the  earth,  till  the  globe ' 
becomes  their  libraiy,  and  cataracts  and  currents  cut  tlie  leaves  I 

VOL.  V.      O.T.  T 


that     if      thei-e 
I  were     not     the 
!  blood   of    Christ 
I  for  my  propitia- 
tion,     I       must 
i  p-rish  for  ever  ; 
,  and  I  hat  in  i)ro- 
I  portion    as    my 
unruly   member, 
the     t('n;,'ue.    is 
tamed,    I    enjoy 
ihe    heart-reviv- 
i!)ppT,seriC"and 
peace  ot  God."— 

/  lithK  Tr>a$. 
K  n  u  w  1  c  (i  >:  e  ia 
th '  trcH.-'uro  of 
the  mind,  but 
diR  -r  tion  18  the 
key  to  it,  with- 
out whicli  it  is 
n<=eleR8. 

Tliero  Are  no 
such  fwife^uards 
as  virtue  and 
wisilum.  The 
one  secures  the 
Soul,  the  other 
tho  ebtate  and 
body. 
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Fortune  flrpt 
(0)l3  the  inau  she 
means  to  foil. 

'•Head-know- 
led.s^e  is  our  own, 
atnl  can  polish 
0)ly  the  outsMe; 
licai  t-kno.vlivige 
is  the  Spirits 
vv  )rk,  ami  iiiikes 
a!l  glorious  with- 
in."— Adam. 

"  What  a  man 
c  m  write  out 
c  eirly.  correc',- 
ly,  and  briefly, 
with  'Ut  book  or 
reference  of  a»iy 
kind,  that  h3 
undoubtedly 
knows,  whatever 
else  he  vaxy  be 
igtiorant  of.  For 
knowledge  that 
falls  short  of 
that,  kuowle'ig3 
that  is  vague. 
hazy,  indistiacr, 
and  uncertain  I 
for  one,  profesH 
no  respect."  — 
Lord  St'in/eu. 

g  Gillett. 

wisiom. 
more 

valaable 
th\n  grold 
or  g-ems 
a  Hei).     zecueith, 
fr.   zazac,  to    be 
pure,       transpa- 
rent. 

6  LXX.  and  Je- 
rome trans.,  ex- 
alted or  valu'iblj 
thiugs.  The  nub- 
bins refer  it  to 
the  red  coral, 
f  Carey. 

d  A'lcor  ling  to 
Pliny  there  was 
an  i-iland  named 
Topazos,  on  tlie 
western  coast  of 
the  R  'd  Sea.  and 
another  callnd 
Cytis,  at  the  en- 
tranco  of  the  sea, 
both  noted  for 
topazes. 
€  Dr.  flohivson. 
"•The  a  n  (;  i  e  n  t 
Egv]).  exce  led  in 
the  iiianufacf lire 
of  glass.  They 
had  the  secrec  of 
introducing  gold 
bei,we«a     layers 


of  longf-sealed  volumes  that  they  may  be  read  :  they  question  the 
microscope  for  the  minute  wonders  of  creative  skill  in  the  structure 
of  a  sand-grain,  an  animalcule,  or  a  snow-flake ;  they  dissolve 
air  and  water  into  their  orig-inal  elements,  aud  unfold  the  laws 
that  g"overn  the  combination  of  these  elements ;  they  track  the 
lig-htuing  to  its  lair,  tame  it,  and  teach  it,  charg-ed  with  mes-sag-es, 
to  leap  along-  their   iron  wires  ;    they  penetrate  the  invisible 
realm   of   mind,   search   out   its   constitution,  the   order   of   its 
faculties,  the  methods  of  their  operation,  and  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  g-overaed  ;  they  g-ive  wing  to  fancy,  and  revel  in  the 
strange  weird  domain  of  iraag-inary  existence,  surrendering  their 
being  aim  5st  to  the  spell  of  fiction  and   romance  ;  and  yet — 
while  the  mind  is  thus  roused  to  intense  activity,  while  the 
w  ives  of  th3  sea  of  human  thought  roll  on,  and  cover  almost 
everything  tangible  or  conceivable  —the  one  great  theme  which 
towers  above  others,  like  the  Alps  above  their  valleys,  is  left, 
like  a  mountain  island  of  the  ocean,  neglected  and  unexplored. 
Man  are  intent  to  study  the  world  around,  but  not  the  world 
wifchin  them.     They  read  the  doom  of  nations,  and  forget  their 
own.     They  decipher  old  crumbling  monuments  of  stone,  but 
translate  not  the  inscriptions  on  the  living  tablets  of  the  heart. 
They  linger  spellbound  over    the  poet's  page  ;    they  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  philosopher    ;  they  listen  to  the  sagacity  of  statesmen ; 
they  are  kindled  to    enthusiasm  by  the  creations  of  the  artist,  or 
by  the  magnificent    span  of  cathedral  domes  ;  and  yet  when  a 
"  greater  than  the    temple,"  a  "  greater  than  Solomon,"  He  that 
"  spake  as  never    man   spake,"   opens   His  lips   to   reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  life     eternal,   they  turn    away   with   stolid  in- 
difference or  cold  contempt.^ 

17—19.  (17)  crystal,"  the  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bible  :  probably  ffla.u.  jewels,  Ut.  vases,  vessels.  (18)  coral, 
raiiwtli,^  lit.  li'ifjh  tMnrjs.  Comp.  Eze.  xxvii.  16.  Coral  waa 
obtained  in  the  Red  Sea.  pearls,  IH.  what  is  frozen,  ice  ;  so 
prob.  cry.stals  are  meant,  liiih'ics,  poss.  these  are  pearls  from  the 
oyster.  There  may  have  been  pearls  of  a  ruddy  tinge.'  (19) 
topa.z,''  Ex.  xxviii.  17. 

The  Supreme  value  and  cxeellence  of  true  wisdom. — The  su- 
pei-iority  of  Divine  wisdom  or  true  piety  over  all  earthly  treasures 
evinced — I.  In  its  intrinsic  excellence.  II.  In  its  ability  to 
afford  true  and  solid  happiness.     III.  In  its  endless  durability.* 

Coral. — The  word  ramoth  is  rendered  "coral"  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  interpreters  and  the  renderings 
of  the  Oriental  versions ;  and  although  certainty  cannot  be 
attained,  we  are  disposed  to  rest  in  the  conclusion  thus  authorised. 
This  valuable  substance  is  well  known  as  an  aggregation  of 
animals,  each  resembling  the  common  sea  anemone  {Actiyiia\ 
and  hence  the  class  is  called  Actinozoa.  or  actinia-like  an  mala. 
The  hard  portion  of  the  coralline  structure  is  called  the  polypidom, 
and  may  be  horay  and  flexible,  or  hard  and  stony ;  it  may  also 
be  branched  or  arborescent,  as  in  the  coral  of  commerce  :  or  in 
other  kinds  assume  the  form  of  a  compact  mass  of  rock.  The 
polypidom  is  invested  with  a  jelly-like  flesh,  which  connecta 
together  the  individual  polypes,  and  unites  them  into  one  com- 
munity. The  well-known  red  coral  is  found  growing,  tree-like, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas,  from  which 
it  is  dredged  up  periodically      The  stony  corals  are  confined  to 
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the  tropics,  -where  ■with  succeciliTigr  ffeneratinns  of  their  counth'ss 
niultitmles  enormous  masses  are  formcrl.  wliich.  rising-  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  endang-er  navig-ation.  or.  risin<r  above  it. 
form  islands,  which  ultimately  acquire  soil  and  vcfretable  produce, 
and  become  fit  for  the  abode  of  men.  We  have  the  rather  men- 
tioned these  particulars  because  much  of  this  was  probably 
known  to  Job,  as  the  Red  Sea  abounds,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
Avith  coral  masses,  reefs  of  which  extend  throucrhout.  and  in  ^ome 
places  rise  ten  fathoms  above  the  water.  One  of  the  lar^'est 
islands  in  the  g"ulf.  that  of  Kameran.  is  formed  entirely  of  coral 
rock,  which  rises,  without  any  inequality  of  surface,  to  the  heig-ht 
of  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the  coral  rock  is 
poft.  and  easily  cut,  most  of  the  houses  on  the  south-western 
coast  of  Arabia  are  built  entirely  with  it.  The  gulf  has.  indeed, 
been  in  all  Qig-es  celebrated  for  its  coral,  which  strengthens  the 
probability  that  it  is  here  intended  by  Job.  as  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  have  been  known  to  him.  As  this  substance  was  anciently 
held  in  very  high  esteem,  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  it  mentioned 
along  with  the  onyx  and  sapphire./ — Ad  rant  ape  of  hnorvh-dgr. — 
In  England  a  man  of  small  fortune  may  cast  his  regards  around 
him,  and  say,  with  truth  and  exultation.  '•  I  am  lodged  in  a 
hou.se  that  affords  me  conveniences  and  comforts,  which  even  a 
king  could  not  command  some  centuries  ago.  There  are  ships 
crossing  the  seas  in  every  direction,  to  bving  me  what  is  useful 
to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  China  men  are  gathering 
the  tea-leaf  for  me  :  in  America  they  are  planting  cotton  for  me  ; 
in  the  West  India  Islands  they  are  preparing  my  sugar  and 
coffee  ;  in  Italy  they  are  feeding  silkworms  for  me  ;  in  Saxony 
they  are  shearing  the  sheep  to  make  me  clothing  ;  at  home 
powerful  steam-engines  are  S|  inning  and  weaving-  for  me.  and 
making  cutlery  forme,  and  pumping  the  mines,  that  the  materials 
useful  to  me  may  be  procured.  My  patrimony  was  .small,  yet  I 
have  post-coaches  running  day  and  night,  on  all  the  roads, 
to  can-y  my  correspondence  ;  I  have  roads,  and  canals,  and 
bridges,  to  bear  the  coal  for  my  winter  fire  ;  nay,  I  have  pro- 
tecting fleets  and  armies  around  my  happy  country,  to  secure  my 
enjoyments  and  repose.  Then  I  have  editors  and  printers,  who 
daily  send  me  an  account  of  what  is  going  on  throughout  the 
-world,  among  all  these  people  who  serve  me.  And  in  a  corner 
of  my  house  I  have  books,  the  miracle  of  all  my  po.s.ses.^ions, 
for  they  transport  me  instantly,  not  only  to  all  places,  but  to  all 
times.  By  my  books  I  can  conjure  up  before  me.  to  vivid 
existence,  all  the  great  and  good  men  of  antiquity  ;  and,  for  my 
individual  satisfaction,  I  can  make  them  act  over  again  tlic 
most  renowned  of  their  exploits  ;  the  orators  declaim  for  me  : 
the  historians  recite  ;  the  poets  sing ;  in  a  word,  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  and  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  now, 
by  my  books,  I  can  be  where  I  please.''  ^ 

20—22.  (20)  -whence,  etc.,  repeating  the  question  (r.  12) 
-VN'hich  nature  cannot  solve.  (21)  hid,  veiled,  like  a  fair  virgin. 
fovls,  whose  keenness  of  vision  is  remarkable.  Or  rcferenc^:^ 
may  be  made  to  divination  by  birds."  (22)  destruction,  realm 
of  Abaddon.  The  vast  profound  of  the  nether  world,  below 
-where  even  the  miners  reach.     Sec  ch.  xxvi.  r.. 

Practical  wisdom. — Do  not  question  the  government  of  the 
world,  nor  the  -wisdom  and  righteousness  of  God  therein.     Leave 
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f)f  jrlass  ;  and  in 
tlioir  tiotii«>s  a 
go  il  bund  alt"  r- 
niiu'M  in  a  Koriog 
of  bluf,  f^reen, 
and  othnr  co- 
lours."' —  Wordi- 
irorth. 

r.  IS  ftp.  Fleet- 
iro<i't.  1  H . 

••T«)  writoor  Ulk 
roncoriiinj:  any 
Buhje  t,  witluiut 
having  previous- 
ly tskfti)  the 
pains  to  under- 
staml  it.  is  • 
brfjich  of  the 
nuty  which  we 
owe  to  uurselveB, 
thouj<h  it  may  be 
no  offence 
a(rain8t  tlie  laws 
of  tiie  iHiid.  Tne 
privilege  of  talk- 
ng  and  eren 
puoli-hing,  iion- 
nense  is  neces- 
sary in  a  free 
B  ate ;  hut  the 
more  sparingly 
we  Illlike  use  of  it 
the  I  e  I  te  r."— 
Cofrri'/'ii'. 
"  To  w.  i«fl  or 
talk  conreming 
any  Hubjcct, 
With  >ut  having 
prexiously  takeji 
tb<.'  |)iiinH  to  tin- 
dersiaud  it.  is  a 
brea-h  of  the 
duty  which  wo 
owe  to  our- 
selves, though 
it  nmy  be  no 
off  me  a^'O  nst 
'he  laws  vt  ihe 
land.  The  jirlri- 
lege  of  Uikng, 
atid  o\en  |.ul>- 
lishing,  notisense 
is  n  cessary  in  • 
free  htrtte  ;  but 
I  he  more  ri  ar- 
ingly  we  make 
ue"  of  it  the 
I  etter."  —  CW#- 
riitn^. 
g  GUhtt. 

•whence 
cometh 
-wisdom  P 

a  The  gift  of 
ilivinatioD  «a« 
Bs<!i.ne<l  by  the 
h'nlhen  •"pooi- 
ally  to  birJa. 
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Comp.    Eccl.   X. 
20. 

vr.  20,  21.  T. 
Dtcight,  i  3:>. 
"I  wuul  I  rather 
confess  my 
ignorance, 
than  falKcly 
profess  know- 
ledge. It  i'*  no 
shame  not  to 
know  all  things  ; 
but  it  is  a  ju.^t 
shame  to  over- 
rench  in  an^- 
ihin^y—Bp.UalL 
b  ILeyiiOlds. 
c  Cowper. 

God  knows 

the  source 
of  wisdom 
a'-  Wisdom  be- 
longs to  His 
omniscience, 
and  is  declared 
by  His  omnipo- 
tence." —  Upk. 
Com. 

b  Is.  xl.  15. 
r.  23.  /.  Bvr- 
roughx.  Fear  oj 
Go  I.  Difc.  1. 
c  Dr.  hick. 
In  order  to  love 
mankind,  expect 
but  little  irom 
them  ;  in  order 
to  view  their 
faults  without 
bitterness  we 
must  accustom 
ourselvet*  to 
pardon,  iind  to 
perceive  that  in- 
dulgence i.s  a 
justice  which 
frail  humanity 
has  a  right  to 
demand  from 
wisdom.  Now, 
nothing  tends 
more  to  dispose 
us  to  indulgence, 
to  close  our 
hearts  against 
hntn-d,  to  open 
them  to  the  pi  in- 
c  i  p 1 e  8  of  a 
huajano  and  soft 
luoraliry,  than  a 
T>rofound  know- 
lodge  of  the 
human  heart. 
Accordingly,  tlie 
wi-sest  men  have 
al^-ays  boen  the 
nio.1t  indulgent. 
d  litti  'y. 

tixe  fear  of 


God's  work  unto  Him.  to  whom  it  belong-cth  to  temper  and  order 
the  several  ages  of  the  world  in  what  manner  it  pleaseth  Him. 
Attend  thou  on  thine  own  duty  ;  be  contented  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  times  ;  study  how  to  serve  God  in  thy  gene'a- 
tion  ;  leave  not  thy  stati  )n  ;  depart  not  from  thy  rank ;  afflict 
not  thyself  with  the  things  which  thou  canst  not  help  ;  walk 
wnth  God,  as  Noah  did  in  the  worst  times ;  and  let  the  badness 
of  the  age  thou  livest  in  make  thee  more  wise,  more  circumspect, 
more  Immble,  as  the  fire  burns  hottest  in  the  coldest  weather.* 
KnoivU'dfjc  and  wisdom. — 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own  ; 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  build^ 
Till  smoothed  and  squared,  and  fitted  into  place, 
Does  but  encumber  what  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn 'd  so  much, 
Vvisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.^ 

23—25.  (23)  God,  Elohhu.  Set  out  distinctly  as  the  only 
centre  of  true  wisdom.'*  '*  The  deep  reasons  of  the  Divine  dispen- 
sations could  be  known  only  to  God  Himself.  He  had  g-iven  no 
cine  by  wh.  man  could  discover  them."  (24)  looketh,  etc.,  see- 
ing and  knowing  everything.  (25)  weight  .  ,  winds,  affixing 
quantity  to  the  thing  that  seemed  to  have  no  weight,  weigheth, 
better,  measures,  by  setting  bounds.'' 

D'n-'ine  tvUdom — the  nunds. — Were  the  air  divested  of  its  un- 
dulating quality,  wt  should  be  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  of 
speech  and  conversation,  and  of  all  the  pleasures  of  music.  Were 
it  deprived  of  its  reflective  powers,  the  sun  would  appear  in  one 
part  of  the  sky  in  dazzling  brightness,  while  all  around  would 
appear  dark  as  midnight,  and  the  stars  would  be  visible  at  noon- 
day. Were  it  deprived  of  its  refractive  powers,  instead  of  the 
gradual  approach  of  day  and  night,  which  we  now  experience, 
we  should  be  transported  all  at  once  from  midnight  darkness  to 
the  splendours  of  noonday,  and,  at  sunset,  should  make  a  sudden 
transition  from  the  splendours  of  day  to  all  the  horrors  of  mid- 
night. In  fine,  were  the  oxygen  from  the  air  completely  extracted, 
destruction  would  seize  on  all  the  tribes  of  the  living  world, 
throughout  all  the  regions  of  earth,  air,  and  sea.^ 
The  angr]  of  wisdom. — 

Be  thou  our  queen,  O  lofty  angel  fair  I 

Worthy  the  sole  and  unobstructed  rule 

Of  every  sphere  and  every  spirit  race  ; 

Heart-honoured-  heaven-ordained — predestined  heir 

Of  the  bi-ight  line  of  ages  numberless  1 

Since  God.  creating  atoms,  first  began. 

And  ended  with  the  universal  world. 

Thou  hast  beheld  no  equal,  nay.  no  like. 

Thee  only  we  acknowledge,  and  for  this, 

Hold  our  arrival  blessed.     Empress,  hail  I** 

26  —  28.  (2(;)  de  ree,  controlling  the  falling  of  the  rain. 

way,    or   course.      Such   mastery  of   the   greut  natural  forces 

assured  God"s  sole  cL:im   to  have  the  secret  of  wisdom."     (27) 

declare  it,  number  it,  reckoned  it  up.    prepared  it,  "took  it 
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as  a  pattern."*  Or,  "made  it  a  matter  of  thon^'-ht  and  iiiqtiiry."* 
(28)  fear,  etc.,  comp.  Pr.  i.  7.  Lord,  Adonai.-'  depart  from 
evil,  mc  Job's  own  charaet<?r,  ch.  i.  1. 

Wixdoin  and  the  ftar  of  (Jiul.  — Some  are  thoug'ht  the  wisest  who 
have  the  least  of  this  principle  of  true  wis<lom.  We  shall  show — 
I.  AVhat  it  is  to  fear  God.  This  is  not  — 1.  The  fear  of  despond- 
ency ;  2.  Nor  the  fear  of  terror ;  3.  Nor  the  fear  of  reverence; 
4.  Nor  the  fear  of  caution  ;  but — (1)  A  fear  which  arises  from  a 
deep  and  true  sense  of  the  being  of  God  ;  and  (2)  From  a  know- 
ledge and  consideration  of  the  attributes  of  God.  We  nhall — II, 
Show  how  it  appears  that  this  fear  of  God  is  the  true  wisdom. 
1,  It  is  a  good  principle  by  which  to  govern  our  reason  ;  2.  And  by 
which  to  order  our  administration  of  }ustice  ;  '^.  And  by  which 
to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  duties  and  relations  of  life  ;  4. 
And  to  promote  sincerity,  uprightness,  integrity,  and  honesty  ;  5. 
And  as  a  principle  of  self-government ;  6.  And  to  save  from  over- 
haste  in  speech  and  action  ;  7.  It  preserves  the  mind  calm  in  all 
states  and  conditions,* 

Marks  of  a  whc  fool. — If  you  would  know  such  as  are  wise 
above  sobriety  you  shall  discern  them  by  these  marks  : — First, 
they  have  all  the  talk,  wheresoever  they  come,  like  parrots. 
Secondly,  they  contemn  others,  like  the  Pharisees.  Thirdly,  they 
spurn  at  them  which  tell  them  of  their  fault,  like  Abner, 
Fourthly,  they  jump  with  Cajsar,  like  the  Heriodans.  Fifthly, 
they  turn  with  the  time,  like  Demas.  Sixthly,  they  seek  their 
own  credit  by  the  discredit  of  others,  like  the  enemies  of  Paul. 
Seventhly,  they  love  to  hear  their  own  praise,  like  Hero*!. 
Eighthly,  above  all  things  they  would  have  their  own  will,  like 
Jezebel,  Whensoever  tliese  eight  marks  meet,  there  is  a  wise 
man  and  a  fool  ;  a  wise  man  in  his  own  conceit,  and  a  fool  in 
proof  :  these  are  the  wise  men  of  the  north,  and  the  philosophers 
of  England/ 

G" toning  7visr/\ — 

Tliat  man  must  daily  wiser  grow, 

^Vho.se  search  is  bent  himself  to  know ; 

Impartially  he  weighs  his  scope. 

And  on  firm  rea.son  founds  his  hope ; 

He  trie.s  his  strength  before  the  race, 

And  never  seeks  his  own  disgrace  ! 

He  knows  the  compass,  sail,  and  oar, 

Or  never  launches  from  the  shore  ; 

Before  he  builds,  computes  the  cost, 

And  in  no  proud  pursuit  is  lost. 

He  learns  the  bounds  of  human  sense, 

And  safely  walks  witliin  the  fence. 

Thus,  conscious  of  his  own  defect, 

Are  pride  and  self-importance  check'd.* 


CHAPTER   THE   TJFENTY NINTH. 

1 — 3.  (1)  continued,  having  paused  to  see  if  the  friends  had 
any  reply.  It  was  Zophar's  turn  to  speak,  but  he  was  silenced. 
parable,"  term  is  here  used  generally  for  a  figurative  speech, 
poss.  with  intimation  that  deep  my.steries  would  be  in  it.  (2) 
months  past,  or  montJu  of  yore,  preserved  me,  from  calamity. 


B.O.Hr.  1620. 

the  Lord 

is  vriuaoax 

a  ".lo')  i«  look- 
in(;  bick  tu  th« 
time  of  creaiion; 
au<l  lio  cte-UreH 
that  ihougii  I  ho 
w  i  n  «l  H,  and 
c  1 1)  u  (i  8,  and 
water  H,  may 
Bf>»«iu  to  be  a>fi- 
titpd  ami  niovo 
ca|irici'>uxly,  and 
at  raD<iu'n,  jet 
every  movpuient 
o(  tlit^irs  iH  >>a- 
laured  in  tite 
scales  of  omiii- 
p  o  t  e  n  <!  e."  — 
Won/svni  th, 
6  Itr-iitzich. 
C  liat~nei. 
d  "  The  wisdom 
of  God  (.-onsittta 
in  the  abt>uluta 
kuowletl^^e  of 
all  vnuciples, 
oauseR  and 
err<}ita  in  the 
univtrae;  iho 
wisdom  of  man, 
simply  and 
wholly  in  un- 
questi'i'  ing  t-ub- 
ui  isHion  and 
o  bedience."— 
Sik.  Com. 
A'>o'i(ti  ifl  the 
Muk<<r  i.n>l  Go- 
vernor o^  ttie 
wh'.Ie  oreatfon. 
e  sir  .\f.  Iln'f. 
/  Henry  Smith. 
"  Wisdom  and 
fortutjo  combat- 
ing toirothor,  if 
that  the  forwjer 
dure  hut  what  it 
can,  no  chance 
mav  ^hjiko  it."— 
Sh.iktfi-titr<. 
"Call  him  wlae 
whoso  BA'iionit, 
word-',  and  Riijm 
are  nil  a  cl-'cr 
befaute  to  a  clear 
tcfiu."—  Lacaler. 
g  Gay. 


Job  slehs  for 
the  joys,  etc., 
of  tue  past 

n  ('  <)  m  p.      N  Ik 

rxiii.  ;. 

"  The    Eastern^, 
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when  they  sleep, 
have  lamps 
hanging  near 
tlii'ir  beds,  and 
often  over  their 
heads."-  Kittu. 
b  Ps.  xviii.  28, 
xxvii.  1. 

t  "  Some  think 
the  allusion 
may  be  to  the 
lights  carried 
before  caravans 
in  nixlitlv  tra- 
vels through  the 
desert."  —  Noyes, 
thro'  Fatisset. 
vv.  2—4.  //.  E. 
Miinninif,  iv,  l'J2. 
t.  4.  Dr.  Warren, 
lii.  'ITjh. 

d  C.  //.  Spurgeon. 
e  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 
"Lovo  thy  me- 
mory, cherish 
thy  friends,  but, 
above  all,  govern 
your  will  and  af- 
fections by  the 
will  a'  d  word  of 
your  Creator;  in 
mebeholdirgthe 
end  of  this  world 
with  all  her 
vanities."— iStr/*. 
JSii/iiey. 

"  That  summum 
boTium  which  is 
only  able  to 
make  thee 
happy,  as  well  in 
thy  death  as  in 
thy  life  ;  I  mean 
the  true  know- 
ledge and  wor- 
ship of  the 
Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, without 
which  all  other 
things  are  vain 
and  miserable." 
—  Ld.  liurleigh. 
f  Paxton. 
•Time  and  eter- 
nity touch  me; 
for  I  um  both. 
Time  a&saults 
me  for  the  dust 
which  I  have, 
and  insists  that  I 
give  baclt  to  the 
dust  every  atom 
which  1  have  de- 
rived the  efiom. 
Eterniiy  appeals 
to  me  lor  the 
spirit  which  I 
have.  Owing  to 
these  two  claim- 
ant's, the  partner- 
ship   will    soon 


Job  could  see  God  had  preserved  him  from  trouble,  he  could  not 
feel  sure  that  God  was  preserving^  him  in  trouble.     (3)  candle, 
lamp,*  oh.  xviii,  6.     lig-ht  .  .  darkness,  referring- fig.  of  lamp  to 
I  his  former  circumstances." 

SUjJiing  for  tlw  experience,  of  the  past  (v.  2). — ]\Tany  can  view 
the  past  with  pleasure,  but  regard  the  present  with  dissatisfaction. 
The  causes  of  this  mournful  state  of  things  are  manifold.  I.  It 
may  arise  through  a  comparative  neglect  of  prayer.  II.  Or  it  may 
be  the  result  of  idolatry.  III.  Or  the  cause  may  be  found  in  self- 
confidence  and  self -righteousness.  Application  : — Go  and  seek  the 
Master  at  once,  and  tell  him  your  sadstate.*^ — Spirit i/al  drclemio/i 
considered  (v.  2). — I.  The  sources  of  it.  1.  A  remissness  in  secret 
duties  ;  2.  An  indulgence  in  some  secret  sin  ;  3.  An  undue  and 
unnecessary  entanglement  of  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  this  life. 
II.  The  evidences  of  it.  1.  In  the  spirituality  of  our  minds  ;  2. 
In  the  tenderness  of  our  conscience  ;  3.  In  the  vigour  of  our 
exertion  for  God.  III.  The  remedies  of  it.  I.  By  a  renewed  and 
more  solemn  repentance  ;  2.  By  getting  a  sense  of  redeeming 
love  upon  the  soul ;  3.  By  keeping  eternity  in  view.  Address 
those — (1)  Who  are  conscious  that  they  have  occasion  for  this 
heart-rending  complaint ;  (2)  Those  who  are  making  progress  in 
the  Divine  life.' 

Winter  (v.  2). — The  Hebrew  word  Jioreph,  which  we  translate 
winter,  in  Mr.  Harraer's  opinion,  seems  rather  to  mean  precisely 
the  wet  season.  "Othat  I  were  as  in  months  past,"  says  Job, 
"as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved  me,  as  I  was  in  the  days  of 
my  winter!"  In  the  days  of  his  moist  time,  when,  as  he  expresses 
it,  '*  my  root  was  spread  out  by  the  waters,  and  the  dew  lay  all 
night  upon  my  branch  :  my  glory  was  fresh  in  me."  Not  in  the 
days  of  his  disgrace  then,  the  days  in  which  he  was  stripped  of 
his  ornaments,  as  an  herb  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  winter ; 
but  like  a  plant,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy  season,  before  the 
violent  heats  come  on,  which  scorch  and  burn  up  every  green 
thing.  But  the  term  Iwreph,  from  the  verb  harapli.  to  strip, 
literally  means  the  stripping  season  ;  and  signifies  that  part  of 
the  year  which  strips  vegetables  of  their  flowers,  fruit,  and  leaves, 
and  consequently  the  earth  of  its  beauty.  It  is  opposed  to  Itaitz, 
from  koutz,  to  awake,  or  quicken,  the  quickening  or  awakening 
season,  and  includes  both  autumn  and  winter.  Is  it  probable 
that  the  cold  and  rainy  season  of  winter  would  be  an  object  of 
desire  to  Job,  when  "  the  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  when  the 
earth  swims  to  rain,  and  all  nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance  ?" 
It  is  more  natural  to  render  the  phrase,  in  the  days  of  his  autumn, 
which  in  those  climates  is  a  delightful  season  ;  for  then  the 
heats  are  abated,  the  earth  is  moistened  with  dew,  or  refreshed 
with  the  first  showers  of  the  latter  rain,  and  the  various  fruits  of 
the  earth,  to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  inspiration,  are  ready 
to  drop  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater ;  or,  the  fields  and  trees  being 
stripped  of  their  produce,  are  heaped  on  his  board.  The  afflicted 
patriarch  certainly  referred  to  the  end  of  harvest,  in  allusion  to 
which  he  might  say,  with  strict  propriety,  ''my  root  was  spread 
out  by  the  waters,  and  the  dew  lay  all  night  upon  my  branch  ; 
my  glory  was  fresh  in  me."/ 

Past  days. — 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
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Rise  in  the  heart,  and  pather  to  the  eyes,  1 

In  lookLiij>:  oil  the  happy  autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  on  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering-  on  a  sail 
That  brinirs  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  me. 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge, 
So  sa<l,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more.^ 

4 — 7.  (4 )  youth,  lit.  autumn ;  my  harvest  time,  my  maturity." 
secret  of  God,*  or  intimate  friendship  :  the  counsel,  or  converse 
of  God.  Ps.  XXV.  14  ;  Pr.  iii.  22.  (5)  with  me,  in  granting 
me  prosperities:  when  I  could  apprehend  His  pr(S(nce.  my 
children,  their  sudden  death  was  the  depth  of  Job's  trouble,  and 
the  midnight  of  his  darkness.  (<>)  butter.  Go.  xviii.  S.  "  Fig.  for 
abundance  of  the  simple  luxuries  of  pastoral  life."^  rock  .  . 
oil.  De.  xxiii.  13.  "  Olives  flourii«h  in  stony  soils."  (7)  to  the 
gate,  as  prince  and  judge.  street,  broadway,  space  within  the 
city  gate.     Ilu.  iv.  1. 

Joh';i  past  h(ij>j)hic»s. — It  embraced — I.  His  enjoyment  of  the 
Divine  frvour  and  fellowship.  Observe  —  1.  Ko  blep.<iing  so 
great,  or  enjoyment  so  sweet,  as  that  of  communion  with  God 
and  the  friendship  of  our  Maker;  2.  The  favour  of  Go<l  the 
fountain  of  all  real  ble^sing  and  true  haj.pincss;  3.  Intimate 
fellou>hip  and  personal  friendship  with  Gcd  to  be  enjoyed  in 
this  life  ;  4.  Gods  presence  and  favour  sweeten  every  bJessii.g. 
II.  His  enjoyment  of  outward  mercies.  The.«e  were — 1.  Domestic 
comfort ;  2.  Outward  pros].erity  ;  3.  Public  honour  and  resi>ect.' 
llir  lioppy  pa-it. — Job  was  reverting  to  the  time  of  his  pro- 
sperity, as  is  seen  in  the  preceding  ver.<^.  "  when  His  candle  shined 
upon  my  head,  and  when  by  His  light  I  walked  throu<:h  dark- 
ness ;"  "when  my  children  were  about  me.  when  I  washed  my 
steps  with  butter."  The  Psalmist  also  is  speaking  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  those  who  fear  the  Lord.  To  say  the  secret  of  the 
king  is  with  such  a  person,  is  a  strong  way  of  describing  the 
intimacy  which  exists  between  them.  "Take  care  how  you  accuse 
him  to  the  great  man,  because  his  secret  is  with  him."  "Alas! 
alas  !  his  secret  is  no  longer  with  me  ;  his  lamp  no  longer  shines 
in  my  heart."' 
Tlie  past. — 

"VMien  midnight  o'er  the  moonless  skies 

Her  pall  of  transient  death  hath  spread ; 

When  mortals  sleep,  when  spectres  rise, 

And  none  are  wakeful  but  the  (U\ad  ; 

No  bloodless  shape  my  way  jnirsues, 

No  sheeted  ghost  my  couch  annoys, 

Visions  more  sad  my  fancy  views, — 

Visions  of  long-departed  joys./ 


B.C.  dr.  1&20. 

bavo  to  Ik"  di»- 
?ohe<l  b<*lv»ron 
my  Hful  ai.d 
li<<ty,  tlint  ciir'h 
may  take  itii 
own,  ai,<l  Ptor- 
nity  i«B  own."— 
J.  I'ultfurd, 
ff  Tirnif/fon. 
"  The  rarest  at- 
taiiiHiCiit  )H  to 
glow  old  )iap{iily 
'  and  giaccfully."- 
L.  A/.  a,ilil. 
'"Do  noble 
deeds,  not  dream 
nil  day  I'lr  |f.'  " — 

\  Char  ts  Kingsltf. 

I 

Job  describes 
'  the  occasions 
j  of  patt  joy 
!  a  The  tiaie  of 
I  the  rite  fruiia 
I  of  Job's  pros- 
I  lerity. 

I  'Jobs  wish  in. 
]  that  he  might 
j  *>e  re- tored  to 
j  the     vigour      of 

nintiire  hfe,  and 
j  to  th<*  IntliieDco 
I  and  honours  wh. 

he  hail  ihon."— 

luirtiet. 
I  b"  l.ii  thecouoh, 
I  (  r  cushion,  in  an 
I  Kasiern      divan. 

I  Hence  also  the 
'  society,  coufe- 
;  rence.    antl     de- 

I I  ibera  tion."— 
1  Wirdstcvrth. 

I  "When  «f.d  re- 

'  maitied  Cordially 
in     my    lent. ' — 

'  I'nifreit. 

1  "  W  h  e  n     t;  0  d 
took    counsel 
with   nie   in   my 
tent.'— /Arrfer. 
e  Spt.  Com, 
d  Dr.  Robinson. 
e  i:«b>Ttt. 
"Oh!  if  in  after- 
Jifo  we  could  hut 
gather  the   very 
refuse    of     our 
youthful  honra.* 

—C.  Lt"y± 

f  )»'.  A'.  Sj-trutr. 


8 — 10.  (8)  hid,"  retired  back,  in  reverence  for  dignity  and    Job  an  object 


age.  arose,  as  a  token  of  respect.  They  remained  standing 
until  Job  had  taken  his  seat.  (9)  refrained,  etc...  stoppeii  talk- 
ing. Comp.  entrance  of  men  of  honour  into  any  assembly  now. 
At  once  all  would  keep  a  reverent  silence,  hand  .  .  mouth, 
ch.  xxi.  5.  (10)  nobles,  this  tertn.  with  princa,  indicates 
civilised  and  settled,  rather  than  patriarchal,  conditions  of  society. 


of  respect 
in  the  past 

a  "  IIliis.  by  fob 
lowing  from  the 
Taltiiud.  R. 
Joohanan  was 
walking   sn4 
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[Cap.xxis..  11—13. 


B.C.  dr.  1620. 

leaning  on  E. 
Chija-bar- Abba. 
B.  Eliezer  per- 
ceived him  and 
bid  himself  fr. 
him.  Then  said 
B,  Jochanan, 
This  Babylonian 
iisulted  him  (B. 
Chija)  by  two 
things:  first  that 
he  did  not  salute 
him,  and  then 
that  he  hid 
himself.  But  B. 
Jacob  -  bar  -  Idi 
answered  him, 
It  is  the  custom 
with  them  for 
the  less  not  to 
galute  the 
greater,'  "  —  De- 
litzsch. 

b  Ps.  cxxxvii.  6. 

c  Dr.  Robinson. 

dMaillet 

«  Denon. 

Job  describes 
the  reason 
of  that  past 
respect 

a  Pr.  xxix.  2. 

b  Lu.  iv.  22. 

Jas.  i.  27. 

fr.  11—13.  Dr. 
J.  Rogers.  i^'.257 ; 
Sir  A .  Gordon,  ii. 
207. 

e  C.  Sinieon,  M.A. 

The  judicious 
Hooker  used   to 
sny,  "If  I  bad  no 
other  n^ason  and 
motive  for  being 
religious,  I  would 
farnestly    strive 
to  be  80  for  the  | 
sake  of  my  aged  I 
mother,    that    I  I 
30  i  g  h  t    requite  j 
her  care  of   me,  1 
atid     cause     tho  j 
widow's  heart  to  ! 
Bing  for  joy."        j 

d  W.  Jai/sLi/e  of\ 
Winter. 

A  res  poo  table 
El •'r  ban;  inT.on- 
d  n,  liavi  ig  been 
em^ai  lapsed     in 


These  nobles  were  men  of  rank,  and  would  now  be  called,  Emirs 
or  Shnks.    tongue  cleaved,  so  that  they  could  not  speak.* 

Goodness  and  greatness. — I.  Goodness  often  the  shortest  as  well 
as  the  safest  way  to  greatness.  II.  A  good  man  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  gain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellows.  III.  A  man's 
noblest  ambition — I.  To  excel  others  in  virtue,  piety,  and  bene* 
volence  ;  2.  To  act  as  the  counsellor  and  guide  of  his  fellows  ;  3. 
To  comfort  the  mourners  which  command  the  multitude.*^ 

Tlw  hand  on  the  month.  —When  the  Easterns  wish  to  be  silent, 
they  place  their  hand  upon  their  mouth,  to  express  their  inten- 
tions by  action,  and  their  sentiments  by  attitude.  Many  instances 
of  this  practice  are  to  be  found.  "  In  one  of  the  subterranean 
vaults  in  Egypt,  where  the  mummies  lie  buried,  they  found  in  the 
coffin  an  embalmed  body  of  a  woman,  before  which  was  placed 
a  figure  of  wood,  representing  a  youth  on  his  knees,  laying  a 
finger  on  his  mouth,  and  holding  in  his  other  hand  a  sort  of 
chafing-dish,  which  was  placed  on  his  head,  and;  in  which,  without 
doubt,  had  been  some  perfumes. "<* — ''  On  our  taking  possession  of 
Rosetta,  at  an  entertainment  which  was  given,  a  young  Greek 
came  up  to  me,  kissed  my  shoulder,  and  with  his  finger  on  hi  • 
lips,  without  uttering  a  single  syllable,  slipped  pi-ivately  into  mi 
hand  a  nosegay  which  he  had  brought  me  :  this  simple  demon- 
stration  completely  unfolded  all  his  sensations,  and  was  expressive 
of  his  political  situation,  his  fears  and  his  hopes."« 

11 — 13.  (11)  ear  heard  me,  decide  causes,  and  deliver  sen- 
tences, as  judge,  blessed  me,  because  sure  of  careful  con- 
sideration, and  a  just  decisioa."  gave  witness,^  by  its  fixed 
attention  to  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held.  (12)  poor,  who 
had  a  just  cause,  but  no  counsel  to  plead  it  for  him.  fatherless. 
Job  acted  as  protector  to  such  as  had  lost  their  natural  protectors. 
(13)  ready  to  parish,  in  danger  of  being  falsely  condemned. 
widow's  etc.,  by  saving  her  from  unjust  treatment.  '•  A 
beautiful  image  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  patriarchal 
times." 

The  character  of  Joh  (w.  11 — 16). — I.  We  propose  to  show  the 
excellence  of  this  character.  Notice— 1.  The  character  itself, 
diffusive  benevolence,  unblemished  integrity  ;  2.  The  excellence 
of  it  ;  its  aspect  on  society  ;  true  of  all  that  are  in  private  life. 
II.  The  importance  of  cultivating  it  in  ourselves  and  of  encou- 
raging it  in  others.^ 

Kindne.<is  to  the  poor  (v.  12). — I  remember  some  years  ago  to 
have  buried  a  corpse.  In  the  extremity  of  the  audience  that 
surrounded  me,  I  descerned  a  female,  wrinkled  with  age.  and 
bending  with  weakness.  One  hand  held  a  motherless  grandchild, 
the  other  wiped  away  her  tears  with  the  corner  of  her  woollen 
apron.  I  pressed  towards  her  when  the  service  was  closed,  and 
said,  "  Have  you  lost  a  friend  ?"  She  heaved  a  melancholy  sigh. 
"  The  Lord  bless  her  memory  1  "  I  soon  foimd  the  deceased  had 
allowed  her,  for  several  years,  sixpence  per  week  !  O  my  God  I 
is  it  possible  that  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  so  inconsiderable, 
may  cause  a  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy,  and  save  the  child  of 
tho  needy  \^ 

The  late  Mr.  Peahody.— On  the  site  of  the  temporary  grave  of 
George  Peabody,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  are  inscribed  these 
words  : — 
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Here  were  deposited. 
From  November  12  to  December  11, 
1S(;9. 
The  remains  of 
Geougk  Peabody, 
Then  removed  to  his  native  coiintry, 
And  buried  at  Danvers,  now  Peabody, 
In  Massachusetts. 
**  I  have  prayed  my  Heavenly  Father  day  by  day 
That  I  might  be  enabled  before  I  die  to  show  my  gratitude 
For  the  blessings  which  He  has  bestowe<l  upon  me 
By  doing  some  great  good  to  my  fellow-men." 

"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  Ixt-aven.' 
The  text  was  suggested  in  the  funeral  oration  of  Dr.  Winthrop 
as  that  which  might  most  suitably  be  inscribed  on  Mr.  Peabwly's 
gravestone,  and  the  words  quoted  from  Mr.  Peabody  are  taken 
from  the  same  address. 

14 — 17.  (14)  put  on,  as  if  it  were  a  robe.«  judgment, 
magisterial  justice,  diadem,  or  turban.*  Job  was  lully  clad  or 
adorned  with  justice.  (15)  eyes,  He,  forcible  refutation  of  the 
charge  of  hard-hearted  uncharitableness  brought  again-t  liim  by 
Eliphaz.*^  (10)  father,  father-like  in  tei.dor  consideration  for 
them,  the  cause,  legal  action,  wh.  seemed  obscure.  Job  took 
trouble  that  justice  should  be  done.  (17)  jaws,  jaw-teeth  or 
grinders.  Heb.  the  biters,  plucked,  tt (•.,<*  severity  with  the 
wicked  is  as  essential  a  part  of  public  justice  as  consideration  for 
the  poor. 

Job's  character  (yv.  11—17). — I.  His  benevolence  and  com- 
passion a<!  a  private  individual.  II.  His  faithfulness  and  justice 
as  a  magistrate.  III.  His  boldness  in  oi>posing  the  wicked  and 
oppressive.  Note : — 1.  A  truly  good  man  a  comfort  to  the 
oppressed  and  a  terror  to  the  opjiressor  :  2.  A  good  man  not 
deterred  from  duty  by  the  fear  of  consequences.' 

Kindness  to  the  jwor. — The  benevolent  Dr.  Wilson  once  dis- 
covered a  clergyman  at  Bath.  who.  he  was  informed,  was  sick, 
poor,  and  had  a  numerous  family.  In  the  evening  he  gave  a 
friend  fifty  pounds,  requesting  him  to  deliver  it  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  and  as  from  an  unknown  jhtsoii.  The  friend 
said,  "  I  will  wait  upon  him  early  in  the  morning."  "  You  will 
oblige  me.  sir,  by  calling  directly.  Think  of  what  importance  a 
good  night's  rest  may  be  to  that  poor  man." 
JieiieroUmee. — 

But  come,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose  wide  thought. 

Of  all  his  works  creative  bounty  burns 

With  warmest  beam  ;  and  on  vour  open  front 

And  liberal  eye.  flits  from  his  dark  retreat, 

Inviting  modest  want.     Nor  till  invoked 

Can  restless  goodness  wait ;  your  active  search 

Leaves  no  cold  wintry  comer  unexplored  ; 

Like  silent-working  heaven,  surprising  oft 

The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 

For  you  the  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 

Blows  spring  abroad  ;  for  you  the  teeming  clouda 

Descend  in  gladbome  pleu^  o'er  the  world  ; 


h  i «  o I r  e  u  m- 
H'aiK^e".  ai  il  hit 
b  It-foriunon  hiV- 
iii>f  W.VU  "HP  day 
tho  Hubject  uf 
c<ji  vns'iti"  n  in 
t»i«  K..yol  Ex- 
cliaiiKe,  ^0T»-ral 
persoHH  ex- 
pr<K-fil  groat 
Hofrow  :  When  a 
f<r<i;;ii.  r  who 
waHpiei>erit.Kaid, 
"  1  I  e  p  1  il  V  e 
hui  ilr*!!!  p  un'la 
for  hiu),  wL»t 
do  jou  feel?" 


Job  had  been 

a  public 
benbf actor 

a  Ro.  xlii.  14 ;  1 
P. .  V.  5. 

b  IJe^Kitnniph,  fr. 
t.vifKti'h,  tu  bind 
juund. 

<r  Jub  xxii. 

d  'Job  !■>  adTO- 
<•  a  t  e,  j  u  d  n  e, 
^hl•rllT,  and  eie- 
0  u  I  i  <  I  n  e  r ;  a 
uecc  sary  ard 
eff'-riive  (0!iit)i- 
naioii  of  ofB-es 
iu  hu  iuipuriecily 
organised  c<  mi- 
ni unity."  —  Spk. 
Com. 


14—17.       lip. 

i/er.on.  '.H. 


rr.  1.^  i6.  Dr.  A. 
Unapf^  iii.  'ill. 

r.  16.  .4 'p.  />rum- 
niond,  71. 

e  Dr.  Robin$cm. 

John  Baptiat 
Joscjih  l.a'ignet, 
vicar  of  Sk  .Sul- 
pite.  at  Paria, 
aomi-  inii'8  dis- 
burned  the  sum 
of  a  mill  ou  of 
livreain  ibariliea 
in  a  siiiKli'  year. 
Whrn  tlirre  wad 
a  g  noral  dearth 
In  i;-.'.*;.  he  ►old, 
lrordoriorpli«»Te 
tho  poor,  hia 
b'  u-Pholil  gooda, 
ku  piciunw,  aiMl 
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Cap.  xxiz.  18— 25k 


■.C.  cir.  1520. 

Borac  curious 

}>ieeoB  of  furni- 
tuic  that  he  hmJ 
jirocui<-d  with 
great  itiiflcuitj'. 

Everything  we 
a  il  d  to  our 
knowledgt^  adds 
to  our  means  of 
usefulness. 

/  ThomvM. 


his  past 
hopes 

a  '•  I    shall    die 

surrounded  I)y 
my  family  an  1 
frietids,  and  en- 
compassed with 
honour  8."  — 

b  LXX..  Vu'g., 
and  Jdw.  in'erp. 
think  rf>f.  is  to 
tlie  iihccnix  bird, 
which  was  sup. 
posed  t)  reap- 
p-^ar  out  of  its 
o  ^'n  arshes. 
*'  The  myth  wms, 
that  the  phoe'iix 
BiT.mj?  fr.  a  nest 
of  myrrh  made 
by  his  father  he- 
f. .ri  dn^ith,  and 
that  he  then 
came  fr.  Arabia 
(Job's  country  > 
t'j  Ifeliopolis,  in 
E.'vpr,  once  in 
every  -'iOD  years, 
an  I  tliere  burnt 
h'S  father."  — 
Fiiiisset. 

c  Ps.  i.  3;  Je. 
XV ii.  8  ;  Ho.  xiv. 
6—7. 

d   -e.  xlix.  24. 
e  floMiouse. 
/  Harder. 

his  past 
influence 

a  "  This  pas-age 
in' roi luces  a  new 
tliC'iie,  viz.,  Job's 
po-.ition  among 
his  countrymen 
as  a  stji'e-iman 
a  d  leader.'  — 
Spk.  Com. 

b  De.  xxxii.  2. 

c  "  S  me  read  •! 
smiled  kiudi  on 
UxOBd  who   ti'Uiit- 


And  the  sun  sheds  his  kindest  rays  for  you, 
Ye  flower  of  human  race  I     In  these  green  days, 
Reviving-  sickness  lifts  her  languid  head  ; 
Life  flows  afresh,  and  young-eyed  health  exalts 
The  whole  creation  round.     Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 
Spring  o"er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  lcing8 
To  purchase.     Pure  serenity  apace 
Induces  thought,  and  contemplation  still. 
By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  wakes, 
And  warms  the  bosom  ;  till  at  last  sublimed 
To  rapture,  and  enthusiastic  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Deity,  and  taste 
The  joy  of  God  to  see  a  happy  world./ 

18 — 21.  (18)  die  in  my  nest,  continue  right  to  the  end  of 

life  my  comfortable  circumstances."    JVest  is  figure  for  secure 
dwelling,     as  the  sand,  common    fig.  for   boundless    extent. 
Abundance  of  days  compared  to  the  multitude  of  the  grains  of 
sand.''    (19)  root,  etc.,  read  "  will  be  open  to  the  waters."*'    Job 
likens  himself  to  a  palm  tree,     dew,  copious  and  refreshing  in 
that  land.     (20)  glory,  honour  in  wh.  I  am  held  will  be  con- 
stantly renewed  :  will  remain  fresh."     renewed, **  mill  becoine 
i/ou7ig  ;  gain  ever  new  strength  and  elasticity.     (21)  unto,  ^z'c, 
turning  from  the  hopes  he  cherished,  to  the  facts  he  remembered. 
llie  nourishment  of  vegetable  life  {v.  19). — '•  The  precious  water 
of  the  Cephissus  is  the  property  of  the  waivode  only  during  the 
season  of  watering  the  olive-wood  :  for  the  remaining  months 
the  owners  of  the  gardens,  in  a  proportion  settled  by  long  usage, 
divert  the  stream  into  their  grounds,  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours 
in  a  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the  bargain  at  which  they 
have  hired  or  purchased  their  land.     The  instant  that  the  stream 
is  turned  into  the  required  channel,  a  public  inspector,  who  in 
called  Dragaris-too-neyi,  and  is  always  in  attendance,  turns  his 
hour-glass,  and  the  gardener  also  measures  the  time  in  the  same 
manner ;   other    Greeks    frequently   being    present    to    prevent 
collusion,  and  cut  off  the  rivulet    immediately  at  the  expiration 
of  the  stipulated  hour."« — It  is    well  known   that   in  the  hot 
Eastern   countries,  where   it    rarely   rains   during    the  summer 
months,  the  copious  dews    which  fall  there  during   the  night 
contribute  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of  vegetables  in  general. 
'"This  dew,"  says  Ilasselquist,  speaking  of  the  excessively  hot 
weather  in  Egypt,  '•  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the  trees,  which 
would  otherwise  never  be  able  to  resist  the  heat ;  but  with  this 
assistance  they  thrive  well,  and  blossom  and  ripen  their  fruit.".' 

22—25.  (22)  my  words, «  given  as  counsel,  or  as  judicial 
decision,  dropped,  fig.  for  eloquence,  esp.  in  Oriental  poetry.^ 
(23)  waited,  as  does  a  parched  and  thirsty  land  for  the  rain. 
latter  rain,  those  wh.  fall  in  the  month  of  March  ;  necess.  to 
bring  forward  the  harvest.  (24)  laughed,  they  thought  it  too 
great  a  condescension  to  be  belie ved."  light  .  .  down,  they  did 
not  oppose  me  so  as  to  make  me  frown.  (25)  way,  or  expe- 
ditions, as  a  king,  surrounded  by  every  sign  of  state,  com- 
forteth,  etc.,  a  side-thrust  at  the  friends  whose  intended  com- 
fortings  had  proved  so  great  a  failure. 

Itcrierv  of  the  chapter. — I.  Evidence  of  the  statement  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom.    II.  Proof  that  true  piety  towarda 
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God  is  accompanied  with  the  purest  morah'ty  and  love  to  men. 
III.  An  example  afforded  of  what  ^^raco  can  effect  in  restoring' 
and  renewing  fallen  humanity.  IV.  A  pattern  for  Christians 
both  in  }>ublic  and  private  life.  V.  The  retrospect  of  a  holy  and 
useful  life  a  source  of  pure  and  elevated  comfort  in  sickne.ss  and 
adversity.  VI.  Example  of  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  comforts 
and  riches.  VII.  The  exfierience  of  believers  in  respect  \ib  the 
sensible  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  presence  and  fellowship  liable  to 
fluctuation.  VIII.  An  exemplification  of  the  requirements  of  the 
moral  law  in  respect  to  our  neighbour.  IX.  Job  exhibited  in 
this  chapter  as  a  tyjie  of  Jesus  Christ  the  rijrhteous.'' 

Silent  'mfiin'uas. — A  man  need  not  covet  the  high-sounding 
language  of  the  egotist,  the  pedant,  or  pharisee.  to  have  influence 
vciih  others.  He  need  not  aspire  to  the  deeds  of  heroes  or  the 
achievements  of  warriors.  A  fixed  star  is  better  than  an  erratic 
comet.  The  even,  steady,  patient  temper,  is  better  than  the 
blustering  and  self-conceited  behaviour.  An  unbroken  series  of 
good  works  performed  in  the  retired  sphere  of  a  humble  life,  are 
more  beneficial  in  influence  than  many  a  world-wide  reported 
exploit  accom]ilished  on  the  theatre  of  public  observation.  The 
bubbling  spring  which  makes  the  beautiful  rivulet,  flowing 
gently  by  the  homestead  of  a  country  farm-house  and  through 
the  centre  of  a  rural  little  village,  may  be  more  valuable  and 
useful  than  the  rushing  flood  .or  roaring  cataract.  Niagara  is  an 
object  of  wonder  to  the  contemplative  mind.  We  stand  amazed 
before  its  magnificence  and  grandeur.  As  the  {Kjwer  of  God 
opens  the  stui'endous  flood-gates  and  pours  the  world  of  water 
from  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  we  bow  in  adoring  admiration. 
But  one  Niagara  is  sufllcient  for  a  continent,  if  not  for  a  world. 
Its  influences  are  more  of  a  sentimental  than  physical  and  moral 
effect.  They  are  more  beneficial  to  the  tourist  or  traveller,  than 
to  the  occufant  of  the  soil  and  the  artisan  of  the  shop,  ^^^lereas 
the  thousands  of  glassy  fountains  and  gently  running  streams, 
which,  unnoticed  and  unadmired  by  the  multitudes,  beautify  the 
country,  are  refreshing  to  the  meadow,  the  garden,  the  shrubbery, 
the  cattle,  and  the  thousands  of  needy  inhabitants.' 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  but  now,  painful  contrast  of  present  circum- 
etance-s.  young-er  than  I,  the  expression  is  a  general  one." 
and  need  not  be  referred  to  the  three  friends,  fathers,  Lnti- . 
mating  that  those  who  insulted  him  in  his  distress  were  the 
children  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  the  community, 
with  the  dogps,  wh.  are  in  East  regarded  witli  contempt  as 
unclean.  (2)  strength  .  .  me,  they  could  not  work,  they  are 
enervated,  good-for-nothing  fellows,  old  age,  better,  mature 
age  ;  in  them  is  no  manliness,  no  vitality.  {'.\)  solitary,  barren.  \ 
their  strength  utterly  exhausted.  fleeing-,  lit.  grunving  the 
tt'ilth'nu's.s  former,  etc.  hitherto  utterly  waste  place.>^.  (4) 
mallows,  a  salt  herb  of  the  desert,  juniper,*  a  kind  of  broom. 
The  root  would  only  be  eaten  in  extremity.  I 

Ii4  proaihfiil  stpccrhrs  (?'.  1).  — Fateh  Ali  Shah  contented  himself  ! 
one  day.  after  a  quarrel  among  his  ministers,  with  telling  them 
publicly  that  he  should  bestow  their  titles  on  some  of  his  dogs, 
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ed  not,"  i.e.  \n 
times  of  dai)ger 
I  c^'ocrp.l  th«j80 
in  (le^p  ndeucy." 
—  L'uiOreit. 

d  Dr.  Robmson. 

V.  22.  'Of  a  man 
who  8peaU^'  wiih 
great  ouph'-riv. 
it  is  Raid,  '  Hit 
words  lomo  (u'e 
tuJe  yCika.'  i.e. 
drop  by  drop." — 
Rubtrts. 

"To  religion, 
then,  we  must 
hold  in  every 
circumstance  of 
our  life  for  car 
truest  comfuns; 
for  if  we  are 
already  happj, 
it  is  a  plfasure 
to  think  that  we 
can  make  that 
hai  piness  un- 
ending, and  if 
we  are  mise- 
rable, it  is  Tery 
condoling  to 
think  there  ia  a 
place  of  re.-t. 
Thus  to  the 
foitunate  reli- 
gion holds  out 
a  continuance 
of  blisR.  to  the 
wretched  a 
change  from 
l)ain."  —  Oliver 
0'i'ld.<ruith. 

«  /.  Bate. 


now^  he  is 
scorned  by 
the  yoxxug 


a  "  It  was  among 
the  chief  virtue's 
wiih  the  Orl- 
onialR  to  show 
respect  to  the 
aged.  i\r\<\  thojr 
sonsi'-ilitiea  «ere 
peru'iarlv  k«  en 
in  rci'nrd  to  any 
in<ii;,'Tiity  Kho^vn 
to  ihfm  by  the 
joung."— Barnes, 


bl  Ki.  xiz.4,  S| 
Ps.  cxz.  1. 
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e  Sir  W.  Ouseley. 

'*  ITow  hanpy  is 
the  •■veiling  tide 
of  lite,  when 
phlegm  has 
quetichd  our 
pi'^si')us,  1  rilling 
ow  I  lie  feeble 
n>iniiant  of  our 
sil  y  days  ia 
follies,  sutih  as 
dotagn  best,  is 
pi .Dsed  with,  fr-  e 
from  the  wound- 
ing and  t')riueat- 
ing  caies  that 
toss  'he  thought- 
ful, active,  busy 
mind."— C<(f«(/. 

"Let  me  not  live, 
after    my    flame 
lacks   oil,   1 1    ba 
the    snuff    of 
younger    npi  its, 
whose  apprehen- 
Bive    seuses    all 
but   n-w   things  j 
dis  'ain  ;     whose  j 
judgments     ar  e  I 
mere    father    of  i 
their   garments ;  j 
wh  jse     constan- 
cies expire  ►lefore 
tho'r  fashions.  '— 
Sfiakespeare. 

"  When     young, 
our     years     are 
ages;   in  mature 
life      thoy      are  I 
tliree      hundred  I 
and      sixty  -  five 
days  ;    in     ol  d  j. 
age     they    have 
dwind  ed     to    a  j 
few      w  e  e  k  8.  1 
Time  is,  indeed,  ; 
ttie      messe  gcr  i 
wi'h    wJHiis     at ' 
his  ffct.    Yester-  } 
day  ho  t>ok  my  j 
wife,    to  day  my  I 
son,     to  m  irrow 
he  will  talce  me."  j 
—Afadujiie    de  i 
(■asparin.  ! 

I 
"  Shake  not  his  ' 
hour-gl.ass  when  '; 
his  hawty  siind  ' 
is  ebbing  to  the  I 
la»t ;  a  liitic 
longer,  yet  a  , 
liltln  longer,  and  ■ 
nature  drops i 
bini  do'.vn  with-  ' 
out  yiiur  t-in,  like 
m  oilow  fruit  I 
without  a  wintf^r  j 
BtoraiJ'~.D7-ydm.  ' 


callinof  one  the  Sedr  aazem.  another  the  Amin  ad  douleh.  and  a 
third  the  Itimad  ad  douleh." — llmpect  to  ar/e. — "Dost  thou  not 
see.  O  Gaul,"  says  Morui,  in  one  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  ''  how 
the  steps  of  my  age  are  honoured  ?  Morni  moves  forth,  atid  the 
^'ofiungf  meet  him  with  reverence,  and  turn  their  eyes  with  silent 
joy  on  his  course."  The  oblig-ation  to  reverence  old  age  is  a 
necessary  emanation  from  that  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
l)arents.  The  youth  who  pays  due  honour  to  his  own  father  will 
never  treat  despitef  uUy  the  grey  hairs  of  those  who  pass  by  his 
father's  door,  or  ente-r  within  his  threshold.  The  Jewish  lawgiver 
has  made  this  duty  the  subject  of  a  particular  precept :  *'  See 
that  thou  rise  up  before  the  hoary  man,  and  honour  the  face  of 
the  old  man."  "  I  am  young,"  says  the  son  of  Carachel, ''  and  ye 
are  very  old  ;  wherefore  I  was  afraid,  and  durst  not  show  you 
mine  opinion.  I  find  days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years 
teach  wisdom."  Among  the  Chinese,  neither  birth,  nor  riches, 
nor  honours,  nor  dignities,  can  make  a  man  forget  that  reverence 
Avliich  is  due  to  grey  hairs  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  sovereign 
himself  never  fails  to  respect  old  age,  even  in  persons  of  the 
lowest  condition.  Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  a  Swiss  doctor,  Michael  Schuppach,  of  Lengnau, 
in  the  Emmenthal,  who  was  highly  celebrated,  and  much  in 
vogue  in  the  last  century.  He  is  mentioned  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  in  his  Travels  in  Switzerland,  who  himself  consulted  him. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  of  distinction  and  fortune  came 
to  him,  particularly  from  France  and  Germany,  and  even  from 
more  distant  countries  ;  and  innumerable  are  the  cures  which 
he  performed  upon  patients  given  up  by  the  regular  physicians. 
There  were  once  assembled  in  Michael  Schuppach's  laboratory  a 
great  many  distinguished  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
partly  to  consult  him,  and  partly  out  of  curiosity  ;  and  among 
them,  many  French  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a  Russian  prince, 
with  his  daughter,  whose  singular  beauty  attracted  general 
attention.  A  young  French  marquess  attempted,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  ladies,  to  display  his  wit  on  the  miraculous  doctor  ; 
but  the  latter,  though  not  much  acquainted  with  the  French 
Language,  answered  so  pertinently  that  the  marquess  had  not  the 
laugh  on  his  side.  During  this  conversation,  there  entered  an 
old  peasant,  meanly  dressed,  with  a  snow-white  beard,  a  neighbour 
of  Schuppach's.  Schuppach  directly  turned  away  from  his  great 
company  to  his  old  neighbour,  and  hearing  that  his  wife  was  ill, 
set  about  preparing  the  necessary  medicine  for  her,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  his  more  exalted  guests,  whose  business 
he  did  not  think  so  pressing.  The  marquess  was  now  deprived 
of  one  subject  of  his  wit,  and  therefore  chose  for  his  butt  the  old 
man,  who  was  waiting  while  his  neighbour  Michael  was  pre- 
paring something  for  his  old  Mary.  After  many  silly  jokes  on 
his  long  white  beard,  he  offered  a  wager  of  twelve  louis  d'or  that 
none  of  the  ladies  would  kiss  the  dirty-looking  old  fellow.  The 
Russian  princess,  hearing  these  words,  made  a  sign  to  her 
attendant,  who  brought  her  a  plate.  The  princess  put  twelve 
louis  d'ors  on  it,  and  had  it  carried  to  the  marquess,  who  of 
course  could  not  decline  adding  twelve  others.  Then  the  fair 
Russian  went  up  to  the  old  peasant  with  the  long  beard,  and 
said,  "Permit  me,  venerable  father,  to  salute  you  after  the 
fashion  of  ray  country."  Saying  this,  she  embraced  him,  and 
gave  him  a  kiss.  She  then  presented  him  with  the  gold  which  was 
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on  the  plate,  with  these  words  ;  "  Take  this  as  a  remembrance 
of  me,  and  as  a  sign  that  the  Russian  g-irls  think  it  their  duty  to 
honour  old  age."  '^ 

6 — 8.  (o)  driven  forth,  as  vag-abonds  unfit  for  decent 
society,  cried,  etc.,  a  cry  is  raised  if  one  of  them  dares  to  show 
himself  out  of  his  lurking-place,  ((j)  caves,"  Heb.  hol(.<i. 
Those  living  in  such  holes  are  called  Troglodytes.  (7)  brayed, 
like  wild  asses  when  hungry.  See  ch.  vi.  5,  xxiv.  5.  gathered 
together,  huddled  up  in  heaps.  DcUtzsch  prefers  the  idea, 
'"spread  about  in  disorder,  amid  useless  weeds  of  the  desert." 
(8)  fools,  worthless,  the  refuse  of  society,  base  men,  ]ftb. 
men  of  no  name,  viler,  etc.,  frightened,  or  scourged,  out  of  the 
cultivated  lands. 

Dn'clHiifj  in  the  caves  (v.  fi). — The  Oriental  shepherd  and  his 
family  sometimes  take  up  their  abode  in  caves,  with  which  the 
country,  particularly  about  Askelon.  abounds.  These  caverns  are 
often  so  capacious  as  to  admit  the  master  and  his  whole  property. 
In  times  of  imminent  danger,  the  people  forsake  their  towns  and 
villages,  and  retire  with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks 
and  herds,  into  these  dark  recesses,  which  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed.  It  was  in  these  hiding- 
places  that  Baldwin  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  J;he  barbarous  age 
of  the  crusades,  found  the  inhabitants  of  many  villages,  with 
their  flocks  and  their  herds,  who  had  favoured  the  cause  of  his 
enemies,  and  fled  at  his  approach.  In  Egypt,  such  excavations 
appear  to  have  been  the  settled  abodes  of  a  numerous  and 
peaceful  population.  Dr.  Richardson  entered  several  mountain 
defiles,  on  his  way  to  Nubia,  where  he  found  "  a  number  of  ex- 
cavations extremely  well  executed,  covered  with  sculpture,  and 
painted  in  the  most  brilliant  colours  ;  likewise  a  number  of  pits 
sunk  perpendicularly  into  the  rock,  all  of  which  have  been  used 
as  burying-places.  and  many  of  them  still  contain  handsome 
mummy  cases,  made  of  wood  and  stone,  beautifully  painted  in  a 
variety  of  colouis,  and  covered  with  curious  devices."  But, 
besides  these,  "  high  up  in  the  front,  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  over  the  rocky  flat,  all  the  way  from  Medina 
Thabou,  there  are  innumerable  excavations,  many  of  them  large 
and  beautifully  formed,  painted,  and  sculptured  with  many 
curious  devices,  illustrative  of  ancient  customs.  In  one  place 
above  Medina  Tliabou.  the  doors  into  these  excavations  are  so 
numerous  and  so  contiguous,  that  they  resemble  a  row  of  houses 
in  a  village.  They  have  a  long  piazza  in  front,  and  a  large 
apartment  within  ;  and  a  long  shaft  running  back  into  the  rock. 
They  rise  in  tiers  above  each  other,  according  to  the  different 
elevations  of  the  mountain.  They  have  evidently  been  dwelling- 
houses,  and.  from  the  shady  piazza  in  front,  the  spectator  enjoys 
the  most  delightful  view  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  of  the 
plain  of  Thebes.  In  Ilindostan.  too.  the  fainting  inhabitants  are 
forced  to  escape,  from  the  severe  fervours  of  an  Eastern  noon,  into 
vast  artificial  caverns,  and  into  grottoes  of  the  most  refreshing 
coolness,  which  the  great  and  the  wealthy  cause  to  be  constructed 
in  their  gardens.* 

9—11.  (9)  their  song,  his  calamities  were  the  subject  of 
low  jesting,  even  by  such  people,  byword,  comp.  ch.  xvii.  6." 
(10)  spare  ..  face,  Heb.  rvlthhohl  iiot  spittle  from  my  face.* 
Strong  poetic  fig.  of  insult ;  need  not  be  pressed  into  actual  fact. 


B.C.  rir.  \'oKi, 
.dPtrcy  .\n«t 

the  youth 
"Who  de- 
spised him 
described 

a  -  Dr.  Richnrd- 
Hon  toand  a  lar>;e 
j  number  of    such 
dwellin/f«  in  the 
I  V  i  c  i  n  i  t  y    of 
Thebes,  many  of 
I  wh.  were    larp<», 
I  and     t)eautiiuily 
[formed,    and 
I  Bculpiured    with 
j  many  curiouR de- 
vices.    Mr.  Birh 
'  also  saw  a  lar^e 
I  Dumt)er  of  huch 
caves      nut      far 
,  fr  im    Mosul."  — 
i  Barnes. 

I  Wetzstein  giTes  a 
'  full  accuunt  of 
!  Troglodyte  caves 
found  in  the  diH- 
tricts  adjoining 
I  the  Uaurao. 

1  Ju.  vl.  2, 

1 

;  "  Depend      upon 

this    truth,    that 

every  man  is  the 

worse     loc'ked 

.  upon,    and     the 

;  worse      trusted, 

for     being 

thought  to  have 

no     religion,     in 

'  spite   of  all    the 

pompous,   upeci- 

oua  epithets    ha 

may  assume,    of 

ts  fir  it  I    forts, 

frct'-thitjker.     or 

I  moral      philoao- 

I  pher  ;  and  a  wise 

I  atheist,    if    such 

a  thini;  there  is, 

would,      for     his 

own  interest  and 

charact<:r  in  this 

world,      preK-nd 

to      some      n-li- 

,  (fion."  ^  Chuter- 


b  Par'-n. 

the  treat- 
ment he 
received  at 
I  their  hands 
'  a  La.  iii.  14,  (i3{ 
Ps.  Ixix.  12. 
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h  Wordsworth  re- 
mind^  of  resem- 
bltince  bet  Job 
an'l  the  suffer- 
ing Moasiah  in 
thifi  mattf^r.  Is. 
i.  6;  Ma.  xxvi. 
67,  xxvii.  3'i;  Mk. 
xiv.  (i5,  XV.  19; 
Lu.  x%iii.  32. 
e  "  He  has  untied 
(loosened)  my 
cord  of  life,  i.fi. 
the  cord  which 
stretched  out 
and  held  up  my 
tent  (I he  body)." 
— Delitzscli. 
d  Thomson. 

they  take 

ung-enerous 

advantage 

of  his 

aflaiction 

a  G  o  m  p.      P  B. 

cxix.  6. 

b  Vulg.     under- 
stands,  "an   in-  ! 
creasing     crowd  l 
of  calamities."      I 
c  '■  Express,    de-  i 
notes     long- I 
continued  perse-  ; 
cations  ;        they  : 
proceed  like   an 
invading    army,  ' 
making    for    it- 
self      a       road 
through    the 
wilderuesB."     — 
Spk.  Com. 

d  SchuUens. 

e  Jer.  Burroughs. 

A  lawyer  visited 
a  hospital,  and 
conversed  with 
one  of  the  moat 
degraded  and 
ignorant  speci- 
mens of  mankind 
to  be  found  any- 
where. As  he 
spoke  kindly  to 
the  man,  he  drew 
the  bed  •  cloihea 
over  his  head, 
and  sobbed  con- 
vulsively.  As 
soon  as  he  could 
speak,  he  said  to 
th9  lawyer,  "Sir, 
you  are  the  first 
man  that  ever 
spoke  a  kind 
word  to  me  since 
I  was  horn  ;  and 
I  CAn't  stand  it." 

fS.  G.  Goodrich. 


(11)  loosed,  God  hath  looked,  my  cord,  of  life;  cord  being 
fig.  for  the  life-power  which  holds  together  our  bodilj^  frame." 
loose  the  bridle,  fig.  for  casting  olf  all  reverence  ond  fear. 
Using  unbridled  license  against  me  who  once  received  every  token 
of  respect. 

Dc'testaf'ion  of  scorn  — 

Ah  !  can  you  bear  contempt :  the  venom "d  tonguo 
Of  those  whom  ruin  pleases,  the  keen  sneer, 
The  lewd  reproaches  of  the  rascal  herd  ; 
Who  for  the  selfsame  actions,  if  successful, 
Would  be  as  grossly  lavish  in  your  praise  ? 
To  sum  ut)  all  in  one — can  you  support 
The  scornful  glances,  the  malignant  joy, 
Or  more  detested  pity  of  a  rival, — 
Of  a  triumphant  rival  1  '^ 

12—15.  (12)  rig-ht  hand,  the  place  of  honour  ;  place  of 
vantage.*  youth,  lit.  the  brood  :  a  contemptuous  term,  fJie 
brats.  The  base  crowd  of  his  persecutors.''  push  .  .  feet, 
jostle  me  out  of  the  way.  raise  .  .  destruction, «  like  an  ad- 
vancing army  raising  ramparts,  etc.  (13)  mar  my  path, 
embarrass  his  filans.  set  forward,  urge  on.  as  Zee.  i  15.  no 
helper,  term  is  a  proverb  among  Arabs  to  denote  a  worthless 
person.'*  "Without  kith  or  kin."  (14)  wide,  etc..  Pleb.  like  a 
wide  breach  they  come  :  fig.  fr.  besieged  fortress,  desolation, 
fig.  continued  to  the  sacking  of  the  ruined  city.  (IH)  my  soul, 
lit  >fii/  dig  nit  ij. 

Bearing  scorn.  —  As  Pericles  was  sitting  before  others  in  a 
meeting,  a  foul-mouthed  fellow  railed  upon  him  all  the  day  long  : 
at  night,  when  it  was  dark,  and  the  meeting  broke  up,  the 
fellow  followed  him.  and  railed  at  him,  even  to  his  door,  and  he 
took  no  notice  of  him  what  he  said  :  but  when  he  came  home, 
this  is  all  he  said  to  him,  "  It  is  dark  :  I  pray  let  my  man  light 
you  h.onie.'^«— Tendency  of  ridicule. — A  turn  for  the  ridiculous,  the 
lowest  and  last  species  of  wit,  is  a  thing  to  be  shunned,  for  it  often 
terminates  in  grossness  and  brutality.  The  following  fable  may 
illustrate  the  degradation  of  mind  and  taste  to  which  it  may  lead:— 
A  bee  and  beetl?  chanced  to  meet, 

One  sunny  day,  upon  a  rose  : 
His  neighbour  thus  the  bee  did  greet, 

Although,  meanwhile,  he  held  his  nose  :^ 
"  I  wonder  much  to  meet  you  here. 

For  surely  you  don't  feast  on  roses  1 " 
The  beetle  answered  with  a  sneer, 
"  I  know  the  idle  fool  supposes 
That  in  a  rose  there's  nought  but  honey. 

You  think  a  flower,  so  fair  to  view. 
With  breath  so  sweet,  and  cheek  so  sunny, 

Is  only  made  for  things  like  you  I 
But. — prithee,  do  not  look  so  sour. — 
A  thing  that  hath  a  nose  like  mine 
May  turn  the  breath  of  sweetest  flower— 

Of  rose,  carnation,  columbine — 
To  odours  foetid  as  the  air 

Where  beetles  love  to  delve  and  dine. 
Each  has  his  gift  for  foul  or  fair — 
You  buzz,  have  yours,  and  I  have  mine  I  • 
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16 — 19.  (If))  my  soul,  receptacle  of  my  affections  is  poured 
out  like  a  vessel.**  Poured  out  in  irrepressible  conij>laints.  (17j 
bones,  etc..  he  felt  i)ain  in  the  niyht  when  he  luoki  d  for  rest, 
sinews,  better,  gnawers,  gnawing-  jtains.  .Symi)tonis  of  the 
disease  called  elrpltanfia.'ii.t.  (ISj  g^reat  force,  of  C!ud.  The 
words  of  my  disease  are  not  in  the  oriiriual.  chang-ed,  in  form 
and  appearance  :  it  sticks  fast  to  his  broken  skin,  collar,  of 
tunic,  ^\hich  clings  to  his  swollen  neck  as  if  it  would  strangle 
him.  (19)  like  dust  and  ashes,  being  so  long  covered  with 
them.  6 

Advantages  of  a_fff'ietio7t. — There  was  a  little  boy  who  was  so 
crippled  that  he  could  not  open  his  Bible,  which  he  had  always 
before  him.  A  gentleman  asked  him  why  he  was  so  fond  of 
reading  it.  ''  I  like  to  read  the  Bible,"'  said  he.  "  because  it  tells 
me  of  Jesus  Christ."'  *'  Do  you  think  you  have  believed  on  Jesus 
Christ '/"  "  Yes,  I  do."  '•  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  "  Because 
He  enables  me  to  suffer  my  afflictions  patiently." — Saved  hij 
affl\rt'wn. — "  I  would  gladly  take  your  tract,""  said  a  soldier  in 
the  hospital  ;  '•  but  I  have  lost  both  my  arms  in  battle  ;  and  I 
would  gladly  lose  them  again,  were  it  possible,  rather  than  not 
enjoy  what  I  now  possei^s.  While  I  was  far  away  in  the  woods, 
and  did  not  know  I  should  ever  live  to  get  back  to  cam[>,  I 
cried  unto  tlie  Lord  in  good  earnest ;  and  he  had  mercy  on  my 
soul." — Use  of  a fffirtioji.— But  you  have  said  and  done  well, 
when  you  look  upon  it  as  a  rod  of  God  ;  and  He  that  so  smites 
here  will  spare  hereafter :  and  if  you.  by  patience  and  sub- 
mission, imprint  the  discipline  upon  your  own  flesh,  you  kill  the 
cause,  and  make  the  effect  very  toleiable  :  because  it  is  in  some 
sense  chosen,  and  therefore  in  no  sense  insufferable.  Sir.  if  you  do 
not  look  to  it,  time  will  snatch  your  horour  from  3'ou.  and  reproach 
you  for  not  effecting  that  by  Chri.stian  i>hiloso})hy  which  time 
■«ill  do  alone.  And  if  you  consider  that,  of  the  bravest  men  in 
the  world,  we  find  the  seldomest  stories  of  their  children,  and  the 
Apostles  had  none,  and  thousands  of  the  worthiest  j^rsons  that 
sound  most  in  story  died  childless  ;  you  will  find  it  a  rare  act  of 
Providence  so  to  impose  upon  the  worthy  a  necessity  of  per- 
petuating their  names  by  worthy  actions  and  discourses,  govern- 
ments and  reasonings.'' 

20-22.  (20)  regardest  me,  omit  "not."  Job  thinks  of 
God  as  looking  at  him  in  a  calm  and  pitiless  way.«  (L'l)  be- 
come, Heb.  ehauffed  to  become.  A  painful  comi)arison  of  tho 
pre.^^ent  with  the  former  time  of  Gods  favour,  thy  strong 
hand,  it  was  much  that  Job  felt  that  his  affliction  was  from 
God.  (22)  liftest,  etc..  as  a  mere  leaf  or  stubble,  ride  upon 
it,  driven  resistlessly  along,  dissolvest  my  substance,*'  or 
terrifiest  me. 

S(i nd-.^t arms  (v.  22). — At  seven  in  the  morning  we  left  Assa 
Hagga.  our  course  being  due  north.  At  one  o'clock  we  alighted 
among  some  acacia  trees  at  Wadi  el  Halboub.  having  gone  twenty- 
one  miles.  We  were  here  at  once  surprised  and  terrified  by  a 
sight  surely  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  In  that 
vast  expanse  of  desert,  from  W.  to  N.W.  of  us,  we  saw  a  number 
of  prodigious  pillars  of  sand  at  different  distances,  at  times 
moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others  stalking  on  with  majestic 
slowness ;  at  intervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  very 
few  minutes  to  overwhelm  us ;   and  small  quantities  of  sand  did 
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he  de»cribet 

his  various 
afflictions 
u     '111.'       Aift^'S 
Btvie     a     fcHiitil 
peiaoD     on--    tr.'io 

/«M  a  V'ltr-IJf 

heart,  or  wli>  so 
hc4irt  nie'ts  a^^ay 
I  ke  wa  or."  — 
.^b.l/M. 
6  Job  ii.  8. 
r.  KJ.  '• '  Why  aro 
\<iu  Ri)  (Irj.-ctP.I, 
my  fri<'nil  /  •  \W' 
cause  iht>)(»r/<Ua- 
lam.  i.e.  'h*-  lun- 
0U8  tiiiif,  has 
caught  me.'  " — 
/ioUrts. 

^  If     repri  aohptl 

i  as  a  dissomMer, 

biuiiy   lu   lie  the 

more  I  'a  d.  cau- 

ilid.     iiuiMiuoua, 

and   sill-  ere.      if 

reproacif'd     for 

covetousiesB,  1^ 

hour  !0  manifest 

a  larger  tuenMiro 

tf      bouetleenco, 

pcneiosiiy.     and 

Chrifliianohftriiy. 

It  repioach«»d  fur 

pridf,     eu:t  vate 

nKfreas^-id'  ously 

I  thi'     mind     of 

'  C  h  T  I  .s  I     in     ita 

!  .'-e.f-reminciaiion 

i  11  nd  getjuiue  hu- 

S  uiili  t  y.      If  r©- 

I  pr<  ached     aa    a 

I  I  i;;ot,  cherish 

I  more       arueslly 

I  ihe  b  ro  t  ho  r  ly 

'  k  i  n  (i  n  e  .1  n    and 

lov**   whu'h    Bav, 

I  ■  (irMce    Jo    w iih 

iill  ihcni  »  ho  love 

'•iir    Lord    Jc-ua 

'  C  h  r  i  H  t  i<j  Kin- 

c  e  r  i  t  y     and 

:  r  u  t  h  "*  -  Jo/tH 

luite. 

c  J<r.  T'lu'or 

he  mourns 
the  apparent 
indifference 
01  God 

a  ••C'.iiiparo  the 
modem  porta 
w  »  i  1  i  n  g.  '  O 
Thou  art  piti- 
IpbhI  They  call 
\\ie>)  li^hi,  Lavr, 
Juelice,  Lovo; 
but  Thou  art 
pitiless.' " — Robt. 
Buchanan. 

"  Tboa     ralsesl 
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me  upon  the 
stormy  wind, 
Thuu  causest  me 
to  drive  along 
and  vanish  in 
t'le  r  aring  of 
the  storm."  -  De- 
litzsch, 

"  And  dissjlvest 
me  hy  terap'\st.' 
—  /ieastd  English 
BMe. 

" Giving  is  in- 
deed a  fruit  of 
love,  but  is  not 
love  itself.  Love 
is  a  spiritual  gift 
w  hi  h  involves 
the  heart  and  not 
the  hand  alone ; 
love  denotes  not 
what  th^  haid 
does,  but  what 
the  heart  feels. "- 
Luthtr. 
b  Brace's  Travels. 

he  contem- 
plates death 
as  the 
only  end 

•  Delitzsch. 
'2  Sa.xiv.  U;  He. 
ix.  27. 

b  EwaltTs  trans, 
in,  'Howbeit  will 
not  a  man  in 
his  ruinous  fall 
Btreteh  out  his 
hand  ?  In  his 
calamity  will  he 
not  complain 
thereof?" 
c  HomilUt. 
V.  23.  C.  Love, 
22.5 ;  Dr.  J.  Hart, 
13(;;  J.  Doughtily  \ 
181;  Bp.Iieunoldx,  . 
vi.  ;  T.  Boston,  I 
viii.  232  ;  Dr.  If. 
Hunter,  ii.  290 ; 
Bp.  Mattf>y,  16; 
J.  Cawoo'i,  i.  202. 
"  What  disarrays 
like  death?  It 
defaces  the  fasci- 
nation  of  the 
beautiful.  It 
breaks  the  lamp 
of  the  wise.  Ik 
withers  the 
Mrength  of  the 
mighty.  It 
snatches  the 
store  of  the  rich. 
Kings  are 
stripped  of 
trapping,  trophy, 
treasure :  '  Their 
glory   shAll    not 


actually  more  than  once  reach  as.  Again  they  would  retreat  so 
as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  their  tops  reaching  to  the  very 
clouds.  Their  tops  often  separated  from  the  bodies :  and  these, 
I  once  disjoined,  dispersed  in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  more. 
Sometimes  they  were  broken  near  the  middle,  as  if  struck  with  a 
large  cannon  shot  About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with 
considerable  swiftness  upon  us,  the  wind  being  very  strong  at 
north.  Eicven  of  them  ranged  alongside  of  us  about  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  largest 
appeared  to  me,  at  that  distance,  as  if  it  would  measure  tea  feet. 
They  retired  from  us  with  a  wind  at  S.E.,  leaving  an  impression 
upon  my  mind  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  though  surely  one 
ingredient  in  it  was  fear,  with  a  considerable  deal  of  wonder  and 
astonishment.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  flying  ;  the  swiftest 
horse,  or  fastest  sailing  ship,  could  be  of  no  use  to  carry  us  out 
of  this  danger,  and  the  full  persuasion  of  this  riveted  me  as  if  to 
the  spot  where  I  stood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  so  much  in 
my  state  of  lameness,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  could 
overtake  them.* 

23,  24.  (23)  know,  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  life.  This 
was  a  moment  of  extreme  despair,  house  .  .  living,  Hades,  the 
great  involuntary  rendezvous  of  all  who  live  in  this  world." 
(24)  howbeit,  etc.,  eighteen  distinct  interpretations  have  been 
given  of  this  difficult  verse.  We  may  give  here  the  trans,  wh 
commends  itself  as  clearest  and  most  suitable  to  the  context. 
'•  Yea,  when  He  stretcheth  out  His  hand,  prayer  is  nothing ;  when 
He  destroyeth,  can  they  cry  for  help  ?"'' 

Death. — The  words  direct  us  to  three  things.  I.  The  Divinity 
of  death.  The  Bible  ascribes  death  to  God.  1.  Nothing  can 
bring  me  to  death  unless  Thou  wilt ;  2.  Nothing  can  prevent  me 
from  dying  unless  Thou  pleasest.  II.  The  ordination  of  death. 
1.  This  appointment  is  very  natural ;  2.  It  is  very  settled.  III. 
The  universality  of  death.  Men  when  living  have  houses  of 
various  shapes,  sizes,  values,  according  to  their  tastes  and  means, 
but  in  dying  they  have  only  one  house.  All  go  to  one  place. 
What  a  house  is  this  grave!  Ancient,  desolate,  spacious, 
crowded.' 

Equality  in  the  grave. — Diogenes  was  not  in  the  wrong,  who, 
when  the  great  Alexander,  finding  him  in  the  charnel-house, 
asked  him  what  he  was  seeking  for,  answered,  ''  I  am  seeking  for 
your  father's  bones  and  those  of  my  slave  ;  but  I  cannot  find 
them,  because  there  is  no  difference  between  them.'* 

Passing  away. — 

It  is  written  on  the  rose. 

In  its  glory's  full  array  ; 
Read  what  those  buds  disclose— 
"  Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  skies 

Of  the  soft  blue  summer  day, 
It  is  traced  on  sunset's  dyes — 
"  Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  trees, 

As  their  young  leaves  glistening  play, 
And  on  brighter  things  than  these — 
"  Passing  away." 
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It  is  Avritton  on  thp  brow. 

Wliovf  tlie  s])i'rif  s  ardent  ray 
Lives,  burns,  and  triumphs  now— 

"  Passing:  away." 
It  is  written  on  the  heart, 
Alas  I  that  there  decay 
Should  claim  from  love  a  part— 
"  Passing-  away." 

Friends  1  friends  !-oh  !  shall  we  meet 

In  a  land  of  purer  day, 
"Where  lovely  thincrs  and  sweet 
Pa?s  not  away  ? 

Shall  we  know  each  other's  eyes, 

And  the  tlioug-hts  that  in  them  lay, 
When  we  mingled  sympathies — 
"  Passing  away  ?  " 

Oh  !  if  this  may  be  so. 

Sjieed.  speed,  thou  closing-  day  I 
How  blest  from  earths  vain  showT 
To  pass  away  1  ^ 

25  —  28.  (25)  I  weep,  Job  appeals  to  the  fact  that  he  re- 
pponded  to  the  sufToring"  poor,  but  God  will  not  respond  to  him 
(2<))  for  good,  for  outward  prosperity  as  the  rewai'd  of  piety 
and  charity,  evil,  in  sense  of  alUiction.  for  light,  ch.  xxii. 
2S.  (27)  bowels,  the  seat  of  deep  feeling*,  boiled,  violently 
heated  and  agitited.  prevented  me,"  met  me.  have  overtaken 
me.  (2S)  mou'-niag,''  blackened,  but  not  by  the  sun  ;  rather 
with  a  hideous  disease,  stood  up,  as  an  innocent  man  crying- 
for  justice. 

Job  s  contpasaion  for  thi'  poor. — I,  The  poor  when  they  are  in 
trouble  are  great  objects  of  compassion.  II.  To  exercise  com- 
pa.ssion  towards  them  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a  Christian. 
1.  From  political  ex|>ediency;  2.  From  Christian  necessity. 
Our  exercise  or  neglect  of  charity  will  be  ihe  g^round  of  the 
sentence  that  in  the  last  day  will  be  pronoujiced  upon  us.*" 

Kindiusit  to  flu'  poor. — The  benevolent  John  Howard,  well 
known  for  his  ])hi'anthropy.  csr>ecially  his  attention  to  pri.«5oners, 
having  settled  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  a  particular  year,  and 
found  a  balanco  in  his  favour,  proposed  to  his  wife  to  make  u.«e 
of  it  in  a  journey  to  London,  or  in  any  other  excursion  she  chose. 
'•  What  a  pretty  cottage  for  a  poor  family  it  would  build  !"  wa-s 
h'^r  answer.  This  charitable  hint  met  with  his  cordial  approba- 
tion, and  the  money  was  laid  out  accordingly. 

29—31.  r29)  dragons,  jackals,  owls,  ostriches;  both  the.'^e 
creature's  utter  the  moi«t  dismal  screams."  and  live  in  the  midst 
of  desolation.  (30)  upon  me,  or  from  mfi,  it  peals  off  in 
Vack'ned  flakes.  {?,\)  organ,  p'ip>'-  Tlie  common  wind 
instrument,  as  the  harp  was  the  stringed. 

77//  harp  and  thr  organ  (r.  81). — The  people  of  the  East  are 
ve'v  fond  of  the  ydl.  or  guitar,  also  of  the  linarn,  or  harp. 
A^'kon  a  person  is  in  trouble,  his  instrument  is  also  considered  to 
bo  iu  sori-ow.  IMany  stories  are  toid  of  the  fascinating  powers  of 
tli^  a'lcient  musicians.  '•  There  was  once  a  man  who  neglected 
ftli  his  all'aii-s  for  the  sake  of  his  instrument ;  at  which  his  wife 
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<1cfl-oi>(t  aft*! 
them."  '  -  Or.  A 
W.  //(I mi  tun, 

•♦  'Tls  loK3  th«n 
to  I  e  \>oni ;  a 
lasting  slefp;  a 
q  u  i  c!  t  r  e  s  I  i  ij  {; 
f  roHi  all  jotilf.usj; 
a  thing  wp  all 
pursiio.  I  know 
be-ide-i  it  it  but 
giviig  user  of  a 
jfiime  that  must 
be  I'jst"  —  lifau- 
monl  anil  F  ftcher. 
"  Ah  I  swreily 
they  si. .m>  er.  nor 
love,  nor  font ; 
peace,  p^-ace  is 
the  watchwonl, 
the  only  one 
he  re."  —//trUrt 
Knoicles. 

d  Mrs.  Ueman. 


his  reasons 
for  expecting: 
other  treat- 
ment 

a  Old  Fng.  for 
u  n  0  X  p  e  i- 1  c  (1 1  y 
i-anie  u]>  m  me, 
purprisi'il  mo. 

6  MiUseh  thinks 
refercDC''  \*  to 
the  dirty  black 
dress  of  mouru> 
ers. 


r.     2  5.      J. 
Know'.et,  206. 


C. 


e  C.  Siineon,  M.A. 

**  To  mortal  men 
great  1<  ads  al- 
Inttcd  be  ;  bui  of 
all  pAi-kH  no  pack 
like  poverty."— 
Her  rick. 


his  forlorn 
and  sad 
condition 

n  "Job  compares 
hiK  m<'uniiDKB  to 
the  lonp  niclan- 
rh'ly  rri»-8  o'  the 
JACknl  and 
ostrich:  d  e- 
scribeil  by  trfc- 
vf»ll<r«  in  the 
Ha^t  as  Inpxp'Bi*- 
bibly      mourufu) 
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ftnil    piercing." — 
Spk.  Com. 

fcPs.cxix.  83;  La. 
iv.  8. 

"  Poverty  makes 
people  satirical — 
BOherly,  s  ail  1  y, 
bitterly  satiri 
cal." — Frixwcll. 

e  Roberts. 


he  appeals  to 
God's  perfect 
knowledgre 

«  Ma\  V.  28,  29  ; 

2  Pf.  ii.  14. 

h  Pr  X.  29,  xxi. 
16  ;  2  Pe.  ii.  1. 

t>.  4.  Dr.R.Sfiep- 
herd,  Lamp.  Lee. 
55. 

•'0    perilous 

mouths,  that  bear 
in  them  one  and 
the  selfsame 
tongue,  either  of 
conrlemna'ion  or 
approof!  biddin,": 
the  law  make 
court'sy  to  thefr 
will;  hooking 
both  ri^'ht  and 
wrong  to  the 
appetite,  to  fol- 
low as  it  draws." 
•^Shakespeare. 


he  desires 
to  be  judged 
by  his 
character 

a  "  He  c  'nsents 
to  have  hii  life 
tried  in  the  most 
exaf-t  and  rigid 
manner,  and 
was  willing  to 
abide  the  result." 
—Barnes. 

1  Sa.  ii.  3;  Ps 
xliv.  21 ;  Is.  xxvi. 
7 ;  Da.  V.  27. 

To  speak  truth 
and  to  d'>  good  is 
to  leseiutile  in 
some  sort  the 
Deity  we  wor- 
Bhi|j. 

h  Shakespeai  e. 


became  much  dissatisfied,  and  asked  him,  in  a  taunting-  way, 
'  Will  you  ever  gain  a  tusked  elephant  and  a  kingdom  by  your 
harp  ?  '  He  was  displeased  with  her,  and  said.  '  I  will.'  He 
then  went  to  the  king  of  Kandy,  and  on  his  harp  asked  his 
majesty  for  a  tusked  elephant  and  a  kingdom.  The  king  was  so 
delighted,  that  he  gave  him  the  elephant  and  the  province  of 
Jaffna.  The  musician  then  returned,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Ydl- Pdnam.'"  i.e.  the  harp  and  the  songster  ;  or,  as  some  render 
it,  the  harp- town,  which  we  call  Jaffna.' 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

1 — 4.  (1)  a  covenant,  Job  now  details  his  integ-rity.  It  was 
the  result  of  solemn  purposing-,  and  serious  pledges,  and  it 
concerned  virtue  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  mine 
eyes,"  throug-h  wh.  may  come  sensual  excitements.  (2)  what 
portion,  would  there  be  to  one  proved  unchaste.  (3)  to  the 
wicked,^  so  Job  grants  that  if  he  had  been  wicked  he  might 
reasonably  have  expected  the  severe  judgments  of  the  Almighty. 
(4)  not  see,  Job  ventures  to  appeal  to  God's  perfect  knowledge 
to  confirm  his  integrity. 

Children's  thoughts  of  God  (v.  4). — A  clergyman  once  asked  an 
intelligent  little  boy,  "  Where  God  was  ?  "  with  the  promise  of 
an  orange  if  he  gave  a  proper  answer.  "  Tell  me,"  replied  the 
child,  ''  where  He  is  not,  and  I  will  give  you  two,  sir  ! "  A  child, 
instructed  in  a  Sabbath  school,  on  being  asked  by  his  teacher, 
if  he  could  mention  a  place  where  God  was  not,  made  the 
following  striking  and  unexpected  reply  :  "  Not  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  wicked."  A  teacher,  conversing  with  his  class,  made  the 
inquiry,  "  Where  is  God  ? "  One  answered,  "  In  heaven ; "  another, 
"  Everywhere  ;  "  but  a  third  replied,  "  God  is  here."  A  little  boy 
being  asked  the  question,  "  How  many  Gods  are  there  ?  "  replied, 
'•  One."  "  How  do  you  know  that? "  said  the  friend.  "  Because," 
said  the  child,  "  there  is  only  room  for  one  ;  for  He  fills  heaven 
and  earth." 

6,  6.  (5)  vanity,  inward   falsehood,     deceit,  in  outward 
conduct.     (6)  -weig-hed,  in  balances  of  justice  :  let  my  fault  be 
found  out,  disclosed,  and  proved.     If  the  balances  be  even  he 
feels  sure  his  integrity  will  be  manifest." 
U'/w  brauty  of  character. — 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate  : 

Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  budvS  of  May, 

And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date  : 

Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 

And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm"d  : 

And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 

By  chance,  or  nature's  changing, course  untrimm'd; 

But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 

Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 

Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 

Wlien  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 

So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 

So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee,*  ■• 
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7,  8.  (7)  out  of  the  way,  i.e.  the  rijrht  way,  the  wny  of 
virtue,  after  mine  eyes,"  doterniined  to  j,'-ain  wliat  I  covetccl : 
or  ruled  by  the  appearance  rather  than  the  rij^'ht.  There  may 
however  only  be  intended  reference  to  r.  1  ;  conip.  v.  9.  blot  .'. 
hands,  clean  hands  being-  emblematic  of  innocence.^  (H)  off- 
spring, plants,  or  produce  of  the  ground  :  my  shoots.«  The 
expression  is  proverbial. 

Tests  of  character. — It  is  in  the  relaxation  of  security  ;  it  is  in 
the  expansion  of  prosperity ;  it  is  in  the  hour  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  and  of  its  softening-  into  festivity  and  pleasure,  that  the 
real  character  of  men  is  discerned.  If  there  is  any  good  in  them, 
it  appears  then  or  never.  Even  wolves  and  tigers,  when  gorged 
with  their  prey,  are  safe  and  gentle.  It  is  at  such  times  that 
noble  minds  give  all  the  reins  to  their  good-nature.  They 
indulge  their  genius,  even  to  intemi">erance.  in  kindness  to  tl.e 
afflicted,  in  generosity  to  the  conquered  :  forbearing-  insults, 
forgiving  injuries,  overpaying  benefits.  Full  of  dignity  them- 
selves, they  respect  dignity  in  all,  but  they  feel  it  sacred  to  the 
unhappy.  But  it  is  then,  and  basking  in  the  suns^hine  of 
unmerited  fortune,  that  low,  sordid,  ungenerous,  and  reptile 
Bouls  swell  with  their  hoarded  poisons  ;  it  is  then  that  they 
display  their  odious  splendour,  and  shine  out  in  the  full  lustre  of 
their  native  villany  and  baseness.'' 

9 — 12.  (9)  deceived,  befooled."  woman,  reference  is  to  a 
married  woman,  and  to  the  sin  of  adultery,  laid  wait,  comp. 
ch.  xxiv.  15.  (19)  grind,*  as  a  bond-.>*lave.  There  is  reference, 
however,  in  this  verse  to  the  deeper  moral  degradations  of  the 
captive.  (11)  this,  adultery,  heinous  crime, "^  one  subversive 
of  social  order,  wh.  must  be  recognised  by  magistrates,  (12)  i 
fire,  etc.,  a  descrip.  of  the  character  of  this  sin,  consuming  the' 
manhood,  tending  utterly  to  ruin  and  destroy  a  man.  ••  No  vice 
pours  such  desolation  through  the  soul  as  licentiousness."'' 
destruction,  Ahaddon,  or  hell. 

Pure  characters. — Thank  God,  there  are  several  cases  of 
unsoiled  character  in  the  sacred  history.  Xo  flaw  was  ever 
alleged  against  the  beautiful  Abel,  the  chaste  and  upright 
Joseph,  the  faithful  Obadiah,  with  the  heavenly  seers  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  or  against  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  ;  and  if  Moses 
erred,  it  was  only  that  ''  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  li|i8  : " 
and  if  this  was  ?et  down  as  a  sin  by  the  Divine  Lawgiver, 
it  only  shows  how  rigid  and  severe  is  His  test,  especially  con- 
sidering how  many  temptations  and  provocations  the  meekest 
man  had  to  contend  with.  But  what  shall  we  .'?ay  of  Job.  whom 
God  Himself  calls  a  perfect  man,  or  of  John,  "  the  beloved 
disciple,"  or  of  St.  Paul,  against  whom  no  flaw  can  be  alleged  ? 
for  we  deny  all  fault  or  appearance  of  fault  in  him  in  tlie  "sharp 
contention"  between  him  and  Barnabas,  about  John  ^lark.  who 
•was  sister's  son  to  Barnabas,  for  the  fault  was  all  with  lianiabas. 
and  Paul  was  blameless  :  and  he  was  commende<l  by  the  brethren 
to  the  grace  of  God,  while  nothing  of  the  sort  is  said  about 
Barnabas.  But.  after  all.  how  many,  of  whom  better  things 
miffht  have  been  expected,  have  been  })ainful  specimens  of  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  and  its  fatal  tendency  to  sin.  Beginning 
with  our  first  yarent,  Adam,  and  passing  over  fain,  his  firstborn 
son.  to  Noah,  and  then  to  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  Aaron, 
and  David,  and  Solomon,  how  do  all  tend  to  humble  us,  to  show 
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and  if  he  h<*« 

r'on--  ill.  th.-it 
he  may  aufler 

(I     .N'u.      XV.      .19; 

Kcl.  xL  9;  1  Juo. 
ii.  10. 

A  J  b  xvii.  9  :  P«. 
xxiv.  4;  <"iinp. 
Mat.  xxvii.  •i\. 

c  De.  xxviii.  3<i— 
41. 

"  FTolil  tap.  thpro- 
fore  hy  this  an- 
chor  of  happi- 
noBP,  reiii,'ion. 
You  will  o'ten 
want  it  in  the 
tirii'^s  of  most 
d  a  n  g  e  r — t  h  e 
Ktorai'-  ainl  Xfim- 
ppsR  of  life.".^ 
Lord  ChiithaiH. 

d  Burke. 


he  speaks  of 
w^roncs  for 
which,  if 
BTuilty,  he 
w^ouid  de- 
serve to 
suffer 

a  Eccl.  yii.  26, 

b  "  Grinding  is 
the  work  »«- 
si-^n^d  in  the 
Kii.sttotbelowMt 
KlaveH,  and  rap. 
to  women.'— 
Spk.  Coin. 

"  Let  my  wife  be 
the  mill-wonch 
tonnother;  be  his 
ahje-t  8'ave.  and 
be  I  rented  by 
him  with  the 
dpfpent  indig- 
nity."— Iktmet. 

f  Oe.  xxxviU.  a4; 
De.  xxli.  22. 

d  Pr.  tL  27,  29, 
32. 

"  Our  charaoUrs 
ou;.'hi  not  to  (>o 
lik<>  that  coHt  of 
Uliny  cojoora 
uhii-h  the  old 
man  frnvr*  to  bitt 
fon  JoSf'ph.  hot 
all  of  one  eojoor, 
-pure,  pp  itlctia 
white.'*  —  DTs 
Gulhri4. 
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•  Dr.  Holdich. 


he  speaks  of 

his  servants 
as,  by  birth, 
his  ecLuals 

0  'Thi^  recogrni- 
tion  of  the  rights 
of  servants,  and 
of  t'  eir  common 
oris.in  from  the 
8a>up  Fattier  as 
their  m  vsters 
(v.  15),  is  an  evi- 
dem.'e  \,\i\,i  si aeery 
is  a  cunfrave-n- 
tion  of  that  pri- 
iii'tiv<i  j'.f.i-i pru- 
dence wh.  regi- 
late  \  human  so- 
cle* y  in  the  age 
and  country  of 
Job  anl  \va-<  a 
part  of  th«  depo- 
sit ot  Divin-^  ra 
dit'on  to  man."' — 
WordMirort/i. 

b  Ex.  xxi.  20;  Le. 
XXV,  4-3;  Col.  iv. 
1;  Ja.  ii,  13 

eMaJ.  ii.  10;  F.ph 
yi.  9;  G  )1.  iv.  I, 
8;  Philemon  16. 

dG.  Brooks. 

*'  I  treni>>le,"  i=aid 
Pre-i  lent  .Jeffer- 
F01  once  speaic- 
ing  of  slavery  in 
the  United 
Statt^s,  "  when  I 
remember  that 
God  is  just." 

"Ho  who,  when 
called  upon  to 
speik  all  a;jrfe- 
a'llo  ini'h,  t'l's 
it  b.i'.dly  and  has 
do  f^.    is     1)  o  I  b 

1  oidt^raul  milder 
thiiti  ho  who 
111 'hies  in  a  low 
Voice,  an  1  never 
ceases  nibbling." 
Lai'dter. 

e  Or.  Krumma- 
dier. 


how  frail  is  humanity  without  God  !     Surely,  looking-  at  such 
failures,  one  is  disposed  to  cry  out  with  David.  '•  I  have  seen  an' 
end  of    all    perfection  :    but  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding 
broad  "  (Psalm  cxix.  96).« 

13—15.  (13)  despis3  . .  maid  servant,  evidently  slaves  had 
legal  rights,  against  oppressive  masters.**  contended  with  me, 
making  their  complaints.  I  had  always  treated  them  con- 
siderately.^ (14)  riseth  up,  to  judge  the  cause  of  the  despised 
and  oppressed  servant,  visiteth,  to  make  search  into  the 
matter.  (15)  one  fashion  us,"  God,  the  sole  and  universal 
Creator.  The  common  origin  of  men  is  the  ground  of  opposition 
to  slavery.  The  same  manner  of  birth  makes  master  and  servant 
substantially  brethren. 

The  sinner' a  defence  in  the  day  of  sudden  visifation  (v.  14).— 

I.  What  shall  we  do  ?     1.  Shall  we  flee?  2.  Attempt  to  resist? 

3.  Invoke  the  aid  of  our  fellow  siiiners,  saints,  angels  /  4.  Harden 

ourselves  to  brave  our  fate  ?  5.  Throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of 

God,  His  general  mercy,  His  mercy  in  Christ  ?     II.  What  shall 

j  we  answer  ?     1.  That  we  are  sinless  ?  2.  That  we  were  driven  into 

sin    by  an   irresistible    necessity?    3.  That  we   did   not  receive 

j  sufficient   warning  ?    4.    That   we  were   too   busy   to   attend   to 

{-religion  ?  5.  That  our  punishment  is  disproportionate  to  our  guilt  ? 

j  C).  That  we  ought  to  be  favoured  with  a  new  term  of  probation  ? 

I  Apply  both  of  these  questions  to  individuals,  and  urge  on  them 

I  the  acceptance  of  the  only  method  of  salvation.'' 

27ie  happiest  man. — The  happiest  man  on  earth,  nay,  the  only 
I  happy  man.  is  the  '•  man  in  Clirist."  In  him  thou  beholdest  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  mysterious 
])h('nomenon  under  heaven.  His  exterior  indeed  at  most,  but 
little  or  nothing  of  his  dignity.  Tliat  which  distinguishes  him 
from  others  is  within.  Let  us  call  up  for  once  such  an  individual 
before  us.  We  first  inquire  respecting  his  family  connections. 
We  ask,  Whence  art  thou?  He  points  upwards.  AVhere  does 
thy  father  dwell  ?  Near  and  afar  off.  is  the  reply.  How  far  off? 
As  far  as  heaven  is  from  the  earth.  How  near  ?  As  near  as  the 
mother  is  to  the  suckling  which  reposes  on  her  bosom.  What  ia 
thy  Father  ?  He  is  an  architect  Whit  has  He  built  I  The  woi-ld. 
What  is  He  ?  A  bearer.  What  does  He  bear  ?  All  things  by  the 
\v(r  1  of  His  power.  What  more  is  He  1  A  landlord.  Who  dines 
at  His  table  ?  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Him.  Anything  more  ? 
!  He  is  a  pilot.  Where  does  He  sit?  At  the  helm,  even  of  my 
little  vessel.  And  what  is  His  name  ?  '"  The  Lord  of  Hosts.*' 
What,  is  God  thy  Father?  Yes:  God  is  my  Father.  In  the 
.sense  that  He  is  so  to  all  t  No  ;  as  He  is  but  to  few.  Why  dost 
thou  call  Him  thy  Father  ?  Because  He  loves  me  with  paternal 
affection.  For  another  reason  .'  I  was  begotten  by  Him.  In 
that  case  thou  art  of  high  rank  ?  Yes,  of  the  very  highest. 
And  dost  thou  possess  great  riches  ?  My  treasure  is  God;  And 
I  wouldst  thon  exchange  with  any  one  ?  No,  not  with  a  seraph. 
I  Art  thou  not,  then,  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  No.  What 
I  then  ?  Righteous  and  acceptable.  In  thyself  ?  By  no  means. 
j  In  whom,  then  ?  In  the  eternal  Lamb  of  God  ! ' 
he  speaks  of  j  16 — 18.  (10)  desire,  or  solicitude.  Kindness  to  the  poor  was 
hi3  k-nrln-  s  i  a  viitue  of  great  importance  in  the  patriarchal  ages."  Comp. 
to  the  poor  j  Eiiphazs  charge,  ch.  xxii.  7.  to  fail,  in  vain  expectation  of 
a  ••Job   had   a  I  relief.    (17)  myself  alone,  without  regarding  the  claims  of 
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strangers  or  guests.*     (IS)  from  my  youth,  anhining  tliat  it!     M. rtr.UM. 

had  been  his  disposition  from  virv  t;irlv  Hie  to  can:  lor  ihc  ixjor  I        .  

and  suffering,     he,  the  orphan.   *her,"tlio  widow  ;  f.  !»;.  \^\uuJ^T^'ul7, 

Jlospital'itji  (r.  17). — We  did  not  arrive  at  tlie  foot  of  the  «i««u  of  lim  .iml- 
mountiiin  till  after  sunset,  and  it  \va.s  almo.><t  niglit  wlun  we  '"»'"  *'»»»  «h» 
entered  the  plain  ;  but  as  it  wa,s  full  of  villages,  njoslly  inhabiUtl  i,o','I;ft,M*rjrio'r 
bv  ]\Iaronites,  we  entered  into  the  hrst  we  came  to.  to  pass  the  nny  iii'tin-ncyin 
night  there.  It  was  the  priest  of  the  place  who  wislicd  to  receive  *•"'  <xfr<  ii.*<  of 
us  ;  he  gave  us  a.  supper  under  the  trees,  before  his  little  dwcllinir.    !!"'.T  *''''"•' 

s  w^e  were  at  table,  there  came  by  a  stranger,  wearing  a  white    ti.'R    ha<l    r. m« 
turban,  who,  after  having  saluted  the  company,  sat  liimsclf  down    upon   hi  tu."— 
to  the  table,  without  ceremony  ;  at€  with  u.s  during  some  time,  '  '''*'■'"■*• 
and  then  went  away,  repeating  several  times  the  name  of  God.    ft  "The  utomlaw 
They  told  us  it  was  some  traveller,  who.  no  doubt,  stood  in  need  '  of    Ant),  h-npi- 
of  refreshment,  and  who  had  profited  by  the  opportunity,  ac-  \  ^"*>'     '''•maud* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  which  is  to  exercise  hospitiilitv    '*^'  *^''*'"'^""''  • 
at  all   times,  and   towards   all    persons.    <^     Ihc    reader  will    be    ut  %  m-a  .  who- 
pleased  to  see  the  ancient  hospitality  of  the  Ea.st  still  maintained.  '  ilJ^r   the  r<«   b« 
and  even  a  stranger  proliting  by  an  opjxirtunity  of  sui)plying  his   ^^'^    "''   i'!"*^ 
"wants.    It  reminds  us  of  the  guests  of  Abraham  (Gen.  clnij).  ,\viii.).   j„,'rtion  u.u.s.  »>« 
of  the  conduct  of  Job  (chap.  xxxi.  17).  and  esj^ccially,  perhaps,    laiil    i<«fnrfl   iha 
of  that  frankne.s.s  with  which  the  apo.^^tles  of  Christ  were  to  enter  |  "'''.*"  »*"  '"•''"• 
into   a   man's  house  after  a  salutation,  and  there  to  continue     '*"'"*"'• 
'•eating   and  drinking  such   things  as   were  set  before  them"    J'"-  "'.J'''  *** 
(Luke  X.  17).     Such  behaviour  would  be  considered  as  extremely 
intrusive,  and  indeed  in.suptKjrtable.  among  oui>elves ;  but  the   '  ^'' '^  f^f^"'- 
maxima  of  the  East  would  qualify  that,  a.s  they  do  many  other  "^  ^"W**"  •»•  C"*- 
cu.^toms,  by  local  proprieties,  on  which  we  are  incompetent  to  , 
determine.'  * 

19—21.  (19)  perish,  letting  them  die  without  giving  them  and  of  his 

any  relief. «     (20)  loins  .  .  me,  the  parts  of  the  body  benefited  o^pij^anB 
by  Job  are  poetically  personified,   and  rei)resented  as  thanking 

him.*    (21)  my  help  in  the  gate,  at  the  place  of  justice,  even  «  Ja-  "•  '•'•.  ^^^ 

when    he    knew  that    those  round  would  support   him    in    his  ^.i T(,p  bicxfnff 

decisions,  however  unju.st  they  might  be.'  uf    ih««  tha-.i,  ul 

Makhifj  a  poor  man.  hapiiij. — Dr.  Brown,  who  was  many  years  I-  tmrufi  fmmI  fr. 

Bishoi»  of  (  ork  and  Ross,  observing  one  day.  at  a  vi>iiaiion.  a  j||^     {iX^^T  wl* 

stout  country  parson   in  the   consistory,  witli   a  Uitten-d  gown  „^p,j    ,,„i     ,r^ 

and  an  old  wig,  particularly  examined  him  as  to  tlie  state  of  »>«'nrfli<'d  »•>•  th« 

religion  in  the  pari.sh  in  which  he  otliciattxJ.     The  clergyman.  "'„*/, '"^*.^_'^ 

who  felt  that  honest    poverty  was    no    di-^^grace.  answernl    tlie  'j^^j!^'* 
bishop's  questions  with  good  sense  and  mode.sty.  aixi  said  Unit  he 

was  a  curate  of  about  fortv  |)Ounds  a  vear.  for  which  he  did  the  *    "Ji^    h«.«    » 
duty  of  two  churches  :  that  he  had  a  family  of  eight  children,  i  ^'^';';',^;/^';.';',   "I;*^ 

and  not  being  able  to  afford  a  horse,  he  walked  every  year  up  to  ^,,.1  mi^-ht  r  ii<il- 

the  visitation,  a  distmce  of  thirty  mile.s.     He  mldiKl,  tliat  if  it  ly  U»v.,  crrl^l 

were  not  for  the  additional  labour  of  his  own  hands,  with  tlu»si'  ^j^>^  ^^ll^rwl* 
of  his  wife  and  eldest  son.  they  must  want  the  nece-'^siries  of  life,  i 

The  bishon  heai-d  this  aitle.«w  story  with  much   attention,  and  Job  xxli.  7-10. 
praising  the  conduct  of  the  clergyman,  said  h- would  take  the 
first    oppo'tunity  that  occurred  to  him  to  better  his  situation. 
"With  the  Bishop  of  Cork  to  fulfil  a  promi.'^e  was  a  point  of  duty, 

and  not  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  in  less  than  three  montlis  •«.    irighi    aini 

he   presented    the  curate  of   two  parishes  with  a  living  worth  ^'^^^X.  \    wrre"» 

between  four  and  five  hundred  poiimls  a  year.     The  i><:>or  curate  ^^    ,'„,,    to    m 
on  receiving  this  iutelligonce  hasU^ncd  to  town  with  the  whole  ,  h»j>pj."— i»a»i^ 


•  W  h  r  r.  ««rth. 
and  hettet),  anl 
all    thii  t»    ("••  m 
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had  he  failed 
in  these 
duties  he 
would 
deserve  to 
sxxffer 

0  '-L  e  t  my 
Bhoukier  fall  out 
of  its  shoulder- 
blade,  and  mine 
arm  be  broken 
from  it3  bone." — 
Leiitzsch. 

b  Gesenius. 
c  Ps.  Ixxvi.  7, 
cxix.  120. 
V.  22.  "  It  is  said, 
*If  I  have  done 
as  you  say,  may 
these  legs  be 
broken.'  'Yes, 
let  these  eyes  be 
blind,  if  I  have 
seen  the  thing 
you  mention.' 
'May  this  body 
wither  and  fa'"nt, 
if  I  am  guilty  of 
that  crime.'     'If 

1  uttered  that 
expression,  then 
let  the  worms  eat 
out  this  tongue.'" 
—Roberts. 

d  R.  T.  S. 

so  also,  if  he 
had  atheisti- 
cally  trusted 
in  -wealth 
a  "  This  not  a 
crime  wh.  has 
been  laid  to  his 
charge  by  his 
friends:  his  con- 
science,  prob. 
more  enlightened 
than  theirs, 
warned  him  of 
a  danger,  wh.  to 
them  may  have 
seemed  trifling." 
—Spk.  Com. 

1  Ti.  vi.  17 ;  Je. 
ix.  23. 

(  " Covetousness 
is  covert  idolatry, 
as  it  transfers  the 
heart  fr.  tlie  Crea- 
tor to  the  crea- 
ture." (r'ol.  iii. 
6.) — Fausset. 

e  Wordsworth. 

d  Delitzsch. 

•  C,  Simeon,  M^, 


of  his  family  to  thank  his  generous  benefactor.  The  bishop  wag 
pleased  with  so  unsof)histicated  a  mark  of  gratitude,  entertained 
the  whole  family  with  great  hosi-itality,  and  when  they  took  their 
leave,  presented  each  with  some  domestic  gift.'* 

22^  23.  (22)  arm  fall,'  the  falling  away  of  the  limbs  was 
one  of  the  most  extreme  features  of  the  disease  (elephantiasis,) 
fr.  wh.  Job  was  prob  suffering,  arm,  the  fore  arm.  May  the 
flesh  fall  away  from  the  bone  :  or  let  fore  arm  be  loosened  away 
from  the  upper,  bone,  chanel-bone  ;  or  reed ;  canna,  the  higher 
bone  of  the  arm.*  (23)  terror  to  me,  the  fear  of  God's  judg- 
ments ever  kept  me  in  the  ways  of  righteousness.  Or  "  terror 
would  then  come  upon  me,  the  destruction  of  God."  not 
endure,''  could  not  justly  stand  against  His  punishments. 

An  hnpreeation. — At  Tiverton,  near  Bath,  a  few  days  before 

the  2.5th  of  December,  1824.  Charles was  in  company  with 

several  young  men  at  a  public-house  in  the  above  village.  After 
getting  intoxicated,  they  quarrelled,  and  C.  on  leaving  his  com- 
panions, uttered  the  following  dreadful  imprecation  :  "  If  ever  I 
enter  this  house  again,  I  wish  God  may  strike  me  dead  upon  the 
spot  1"  or  words  to  that  effect.  On  Christmas-day,  however,  he 
entered  the  same  house,  and  sat  down  to  drink  and  smoke  as 
usual.  When  some  one  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  said  a  few 
days  before,  he  made  light  of  it,  and  said  he  did  not  regard  that. 
The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  he  fell  back  in  his  chair 
and  instantly  expired  1  The  verdict  of  the  jury  at  the  inquest 
was,  of  course,  "Died  by  the  visitation  of  God."  Does  not  this 
occurrence  remind  us  of  the  texts,  "  He  that  being  often  reproved 
hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without 
remedy ;"  "  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  His 
name  in  vain."** 

24 — 28.  (24)  gold  my  hope,  confidence  :  kind  of  god.  He 
had  shown  no  excessive  delight  in  earthly  possessions."  (25) 
rejoiced,  as  if  I  might  confide  in  this  gathered  wealth,  and  so  was 
taken  away  from  trust  in  Gocl.^  (20)  sun  .  .  moon,  as  objects 
of  worship.  "  The  Zabian  form  of  adoration,  the  earliest  defec- 
tion from  true  worship.""  (27)  kissed  my  hand,  in  adoia- 
tion  ;  "  I  threw  them  a  kiss  by  my  hand."**  (2S)  denied  the 
God,  who  made  both  sun  and  moon.  The  crime  was  treason 
against  the  Supreme  Being. 

Sjnritval  idolatry  {vv.  24 — 28). — Job  declared  that  he  had 
never  been  guilty  of  this  great  impiety.  Consider  then — I.  The 
disposition  here  specified.  An  undue  regard  to  wealth  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  this  world.  II.  'Ihe  sinfulness  of  it.  It 
denies  in  fact — 1.  That  God  is  the  only  source  of  happiness  to 
man  ;  2.  That  He  is  all-sufficient  to  that  end.  Improvement  : — 
(1)  For  reproof  ;  (2)  For  instruction  in  righteousness.'" 

Kissing  the  hand  (v.  26). — To  kiss  the  hand  and  place  it  on  the 
head  is  a  token  of  respect  less  revolting  to  onr  minds  than  some 
of  those  which  have  been  mentioned.  An  Oriental  pays  his 
respects  to  a  person  of  superior  station  by  kissing  his  hand  and 
putting  it  to  his  forehead  :  but  if  the  superior  be  of  a  conde- 
scending temper,  he  will  snatch  away  his  hand  as  soon  as  the 
other  has  touched  it ;  then  the  inferior  puts  his  own  fingers  to 
his  lips,  and  afterwards  to  his  forehead.  It  seems,  according  to 
Pitts,  to  be  a  common  practice  among  the  Mohammedans  that 
whep  they  cannot  kiss  the  hand  of  a  superior,  they  kiss  theil 
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own,  and  put  it  to  their  foreheafl  ;  thus  also  tln-y  vemraU'  an 

unseen  being-,  whom  they  cannot  touch.     But  the  custom  cxist«.'<l  I       -^ — " 

long  before  the  age  ot  I\Iohammed  ;  lor  in  the  ^^anle  way  the  anci<nt   Uo«.  xlii.  ». 

idolaters  W'orsl.ii»pod  their  distant  or  unseen  deitiej<.     *•  If."  f*ai«l  \ 

Job.  "  I  b'iheld  the  sun  when  it  shincd,  or  the  moon   walking    ';p*-  •/•  »'Vt«/<r, 

in  brightness,   and  my   heart   hath    been  secretly   enticed,   and     ^^' 

my   mouth    hath    kissed  my   hand,  this    also   were  an  ini(iuity    rp.   24-2s     /v. 

to  be  punished  by  the  judge  ;  for  I  should  have  denied  the  Go<i    ChatmTi,  vl.  liT. 

tliat  is  above.''     Hixd  the  afflicted  man  done  this,  in  the  case  to  '     ^6      j  r  du. 

which    he    refers,  it  would    have    been    an    idolatrous   action, '  ^^,'^„/' 306. 

although  it  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  civil  expressions  of  respect 

■which  obtained  in  his  country,  all  over  the  East./  ,  -^  ''«'•^'"'•• 

29 — 31.  (29)  hate  me,  consideration  for  enemies  was  a  sign  or  If  he  had 
of  high  and  noble  character,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  spirit  Christ  triumphe  t 
enjoined."  lifted  up  myself,  in  malicious  triumph,  at  the 
calamities  of  my  enemies.  (oO)  mouth,  llth.  palatr,  organ  of  the 
voice,  wishing',  ctc..^  Job  claims  even  freedom  from  evil /'rliii(/x 
and  wishes.  (31)  mieii  .  .  not,  Job  applies  to  the  men  of  his 
tent  to  say  whether  he  had  ever  neglected  to  show  due  hospitality. 
oh,  etc.,  better  read,  •■  ^Vho  can  point  out  one  not  Kitistied  with 
his  meat  T'c 

Christ  tans  of  Carthafjc  (ri\  2!«.  30).— In  the  time  of  a  great 
pestilence,  Cyprian.  Bishop  of  the  church  in  Carthage,  in   the 
third  century,  exhorts  his  tlock  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  dying, 
not  only  among  their  friends  but  their  foes.     •'  If."'  says  he.  *'  we 
only  do  good  to  our  own  peo]>le.  we  do  no  more  than  publicans  \  viKitcd.    orm  »n 
and  heathens.     But  if  we  are  the  children  of  God.  who  makes '  JjJ'^P';''^f';;,.pf,Jj^ 
His  sun   to  shine  and  His  rain  to  descend  upon  the   just    and    ur  tr*iii«,oi.»  ot 
upon  the  unjust,  who  sheds  abroad  His  blessings,  not  upon  His 
friends  alone,  but  upon  those  whose  thoughts  are  far  from  Him, 
we  must  show  this  by  our  actions.  ble.<sing  those  who  curwe  us, 
and  doing  good  to   those  who    persecute  us.'      StimulateKi    by 
their  bishops  admonition,  the  members  of  the  church  addressed  :  IhV«*'g^^r  andTii 
themselves  to  the  work,  the  rich  contributing  their  money,  and  !  thai    ci  rq^ei 
the  poor  their  labour.     Thus  the  sick  were  attended  to.  the  streets  j  ''^e-  —C<^t^r. 
Boon  cleared  of  the  corf  ses  that  filled  tht  m,  and  the  city  saved    d  Arrine. 
from  the  dangers  of  a  universal  pestilence.'' 

32-  35.  (32)  out  of  doors,  as  if  nobody  would  give  h""  |  or  if  he^had 
shelter,  to  the  traveller,  to  the  street.  His  house  was  on 
the  wayside,  and  welcome  given  to  all."  (33)  covered,  ttc. 
when  he  did  fall  into  mistake  and  do  wrong,  did  he  cover  and 
hide  it  up  ?  as  Adam,  better,  after  the  inannej-  of  nieu.*>  Could 
thev  accn.se  him  of  endeavour  to  cloak  his  sins  and  play  th«> 
hy  "ocrite?  (34)  did  I  fear,  exj  osure.  like  a  man  keeping  the 
knowledge  of  some  secret  sin.  went  not  out,  ns  if  atraid  to  meet 
any  one  who  mav  have  found  out  my  fault.  •■  Have  I  ever  acttnl 
like  a  secretly  guilty  man  ?  "  (30)  desire,^  .signature,  sign,  bdl 
of  pleading.  Job  intimates  he  is  quite  ready  for  his  trial,  written 
a  book,  stating  charges  openly,  so  that  he  might  answer  them. 

I/t>.y)it(jlit//.-The  virtue  of 'hospitality  was.   and   still  is.  the  ^ 
national  character  of  the  Arabs  :  they  value  themselves  upon  it'     ,   j^,.  r,,  m-m 
as  their  highest  glory.     One  of  their  po<'ts  ex])res.-es  himself  very  \  tgvf*i.'—bm^ 
warmly  on^this  subject.    '•  How  often,  when  echo  gave  me  notice  |  f^ard'. 
of  a  stmnsrers  approach,  have  I  .stirred  my  fire  that  it  might  give  i  ^  g^  ^  ^  y 
E  clear  blaze  !     I  flew  to  him  as  to  a  prey,  through  fear  that  my 
nei"-hbours  should  get  possession  of  him  before  me."     bchuiteiiB,  |  <  Heb.  <ar.  ay 


over  iii8  foos 

a  .Mat.  T.  43-48. 

b  Ro.  xil.  14. 

"By  fioniBtKlIng 
his  life  Wiih  a 
curso  or  Impm- 
c  a  t  i  u  n."—i<jJk. 
Com. 

e  **Stor  I  en  of 
judjrii  e;i  hliy  wh. 
ihe  wail  I  uf  boa- 
p  Ulity  hurt  br«a 


the   Aral)  a,'*— 

"  llapiy  the  rran 
Hi  o  MH'H  a  Hod 
enipIo>ed    in  all 


!  be«n  luhoa- 
pitable 

«!••  IijU..>H.'iiran 
a  trii\(11<r  nay 
alight  at  a  ti  j 
houoc  liP  I  lra*ii«; 
i  a  II  at  will  tpim- 
tnedtatcly  ^p^  ad 
f.ir  h  I  ni.  cHre 
madf*.  and  • 
hrcakfaot  or 
dmiuT  w-i  I  rfor» 
him    \\  ^apnlnt 

,.f      i  .^.h 

il..  u> 
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mark  lc<  mtavah, 
to  s'^'n. 

Z)i  litzsch  prefers 
to  trans,  w.th 
precise  leference 
to  A  la  ii's  li  ding 
his  sin,  thi  king 
the  mc  r  general 
reference  to  be 
tane. 

•'Job  refers  to  the 
pr  cedure  in  an- 
cient courts  of 
jn^iccwhsrethe 
accused  narty 
apiiended  his 
mark  to  the  legal 
instruments  in 
the  c  a  u  8  e." — 
Wordsworth. 
ft  fiaJfttis'S  Hist,  of 
Java. 

he  could 
answer 
all  unjust 
accusations 

a  "  Two  docu- 
ments would  be 
required,  the  ac- 
c  user's  siae- 
ment,  and  the 
reply  of  the 
accused.  In  the 
representation  of 
the  judgment 
before  Osiris, 
Thoth,  the  ac- 
cuser or  advo- 
cate, stands 
before  the  throne 
with  a  scroll  in 
his  left  haud, 
and  the  record- 
ing pen  in  his 
right :  the  per-  j 
fcon  on  trial 
stands  behind, 
holding  up  his 
band,  in  attesta- 
tion of  inno- 
cence." —  Spk. 
Com. 

h  Qe.  xxxii.  28. 

c  Dr.  Jeffers. 

he  is  willing^ 
to  suffer 
if  he  has 
heen  unjust 

a  Job  XX.  ly. 

b  Ge.  iii.  18. 

c"He  had  vin- 
dicated his  cha- 
racer,  sustained 
hit!  positions,  and 
they  had  nothing 
to  r  e  p  1  y."  — 
liame*. 


who  quotes  this  passajre  from  the  Arabian  Ayitholoo'ia.  remarks 
that  the  echo  here  mentioned  refers  to  the  practice  of  those  who 
travel  in  Arabia  by  night.  He  imitates  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and 
thus  sets  all  the  curs  in  the  neighbourhood  barking.  Upon  this 
the  people  rush  out  from  all  parts,  striving  who  shall  get  the 
stranger  for  his  guest.  Hatim  Taj  us,  in  Hamasa.  mentions  a 
custom  of  the  Arabs,  expressive  of  their  peculiar  hospitality,  to 
put  out  the  fire  when  they  entertained  a  stranger,  that  he  might 
not  observe  whether  his  host  ate  or  not,  but  the  former  plentifully 
refreshed  himself,  though  the  latter  often,  lest  there  should  nob 
be  enough  for  both,  did  not  at  all  partake  with  him.  *'  ^y  the 
custom  of  the  country,  good  food  and  lodging  are  ordered  to  be 
provided  for  all  strangers  and  ti'aveliers  arriving  at  a  village.  It 
is  not  sufficient,  say  the  Javan  institutions,  that  a  man  should 
place  good  food  before  his  guest,  he  is  bound  to  do  more  ;  he 
should  render  the  meal  palatable  by  kind  words  and  treatment, 
to  soothe  him  after  his  journey,  and  to  make  his  heart  glad  while 
he  partakes  of  the  refreshment.  This  is  called  hojo  kromo,  or  real 
hospitality.""* 

36,  37.  (36)  take  it,  my  adversary's  written  accusation.^ 
So  far  from  being  afraid  of  it,  he  would  triumph  in  it,  because 
so  clear  that  he  could  answer  thoroughly  all  its  accusations. 
shoulder,  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  crown,  for  such  it  would  be 
when  fully  answered.  (37)  unto  him,  i.V.  God.  number, 
etc.,  every  act  of  the  course  of  my  life,  prince,*  with  high  and 
royal  bearing. 

Report  of  cluiracter. — A  yoong  man's  character  was  such  as  to 
excite  universal  disapprobation.  He  could  no  longer  resist  the 
pressure  of  public  sentiment.  He  disposed  of  his  property,  and 
aljtempted  to  resume  business  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  ; 
but  his  character,  or,  rather,  his  reputation,  had  gone  before  him. 
Men  regarded  him  with  suspicion.  He  was  unable  to  secure  the 
confidence  and  countenance  necessary  to  success.  In  this  case, 
his  sins  went  before  him  to  his  new  place  of  residence.  The  sins 
of  men  go  before  them  still  further.  They  go  before  them  to  the 
judgment,  and  will  be  ready  to  meet  them  there.  Wliat  a  fearful 
meeting  !  how  impossible  to  escape  from  their  accusings  and 
consequences  1  It  is  related  of  a  prisoner,  that  after  he  had 
toiled  for  months  in  constructing  a  mine  from  his  dungeon,  by 
means  of  which  he  hoped  to  escape,  when  .at  last  he  broke 
ground,  and  let  in  the  light  of  day,  which  he  had  so  fondly 
hoped  to  enjoy,  the  first  object  he  saw  was  an  armed  jailer  wait- 
ing to  arrest  him  I  That  jailer  struck  far  less  dismay  and 
despair  to  the  heart  of  the  prisoner  than  meeting  with  his  sins 
will  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  sinner  at  the  day  of  judgment.<^ 

33-40.  (38)  land,  field,  put  for  the  proprietors.  If  the 
land  declares  I  have  no  rightful  claim  to  it."  furrows,  put  for 
the  labourers  on  the  farms.  (3!»)  without  money,  without 
paying  due  wages  for  tillage,  lose  their  life,  by  plucking 
away  from  them  their  means  of  living.  Job  denies  that  he  was 
unjust  in  the  acquisition  of  his  property.  (40)  thistles, 
brambles,  thorns.  cockle,  from  verb,  to  hr  f(cthl.  noxious 
weeds,     words,  etc..  the  controversial  words  with  his  friends.'' 

Illustration.^  (r.  38). — Does  a  man  through  idleness  or  mean- 
ness neglect  to  cultivate,  or  water,  or  manure  his  fields  and 
gardens,  those  who  pass  that  way  say,  '•  Ah  !  these  fields  have 
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good  reason  to  complain  ap^ainst  the  owiht."  "  Sir.  if  you 
defraud  these  fields.  Avill  they  not  del- ami  you  ?''  "  '1  ho  fellow 
"who  robs  liis  own  lands,  will  he  not  mb  you  .'"  •■  These  fields  are 
in  great  sorrow,  throuyh  the  neglect  of  iheir  owner."" — (  Vtr.  H'.t). 
\Vas  not  Job  the  owner  of  the  land  .'  Does  he  not  say  in  the 
preceding  verse,  my  land?  How  then  could  he  have  caused  the 
owners  to  lose  their  life  .'  Dr.  Bcothro,\d  ha^  it.  "  or  have  grieved 
the  soul  of  its  managers."  Coverdale  has  it,  '•  grieved  any  of  the 
ploughmen."  The  Taniul  has  the  ^ame  idea  :  "  If  I  have  eaten 
the  fruits  thereof  without  i)aying  for  the  labour,  or  have  afllictid 
the  soul  of  the  cultivators."  Great  landowners  in  the  Ea^t  do 
not  generally  cultivate  their  own  fields  :  they  em])loy  men.  who 
find  all  the  labour,  and  have  a  certain  rart  of  the  produce  for 
their  remuneration.  The  cultivator,  if  defrauded.  \\\\\  say.  '*  The 
furrows  I  have  made  bear  witness  against  him  :  they  com])lain." 
Job  therefore  means,  if  the  fields  could  complain  for  want  of 
proper  culture,  or  if  he  had  afflicted  the  tiller,  or  eaten  the  pro- 
duce without  rewarding  hira  for  his  toils,  then  "  let  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley."* 


CHAPTER    THE    THIBTY-SECOND. 

1 — 3.  (1)  to  answer,  refrained  from  answering,  right- 
eous .  .  eyes,  refusing  to  admit  their  conclusion  that  he  must 
be  a  sinner  because  he  was  so  afflicted.  (2  )  wrath,  indi^-naticn. 
not  anger.  Elihu,  Mi/  Hod  is  Ih/^  Buzite,  dct^ctndant  of 
Buz.*  Ram,  a  family  of  the  Buzite.^.  justified  himself, 
was  more  anxious  to  afhrm  his  own  innocence  than  to  find  tlir 
righteousness  of  God  in  afflicting  him.  He  had  almost  chargtHl 
God  with  injustice  towards  him.''  (3)  yet  had  condemntd, 
ix.  were  evidently  still  holding  their  opinion  of  his  guilt. 

False  zeal  for  rtlifjion. — There  is  a  sort  of  men  who  -e(m  to  be 
mighty  zealous  of  religion  ;  but  their  heart  breaks  out  wholly  in 
this  way.  that  they  fill  the  place  wherever  they  arc  with  noi.'^' 
and  clamour,  with  dust  and  smoke.  Kothing  can  be  .«aid  in  tht  ir 
presence,  but  instantly  a  controversy  is  started.  Scarcely  any- 
body is  orthodox  enough  for  them  :  for  they  sj)in  so  fine  a  threa/l 
and  have  such  cobweb  divinity,  that  the  lea.st  brush  against  it  is 
not  to  bo  endure<^l :  and  yet  withal,  they  are  as  positive  and 
decretal  in  their  assertions  that  the  Pope  himself  is  nobody  to 
them.  One  would  think  they  were  privy-counsellors  of  heaven, 
they  define  with  so  great  confidence  what  will  and  what  will  not 
plea.se  God.'  ! 
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I  d  Job  xl.  8. 
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4—6.  (4)  waited,  a  patient  listener,  though  his  feilings 
were  aroused,  elder  than  he,  and  cu.«tom  did  not  permit  the 
younger  to  speak  until  the  seniors  had  quite  done.  (■')  no 
answer,  following  on  Jobs  last  speech.  (0)  young,  few  of 
days,  durst  .  .  opinion,  -feared  to  utter  what  I  know  in  yoiir 
presence.'  "  Tlic  tone  of  the  original  is  at  once  less  boa.^tf  ul  and 
more  confident  than  the  Eng.  Vers.'"* 

An  afjrd  Irlimr.— About  the  year  1742.  Mr.  Drachart.  the 
Dani.eh  missionary  in  Greenland,  ba;  tised  nine  ]x^rsons.  Ainon"  f'- •''•''  when 
these  was  an  old  man,  who,  when  he  heanl  that  his  twodaught<  r^  w.  n!  T'^'df.'  ^'in 
weve  to  be  baptised,  went  to  the  missionary,  and  aske<l  if  he  ^p|.  j,  j,  ,aid, 
might  not  be  baptised  too.     "  It  is  true,"  taid'he,  *'  I  can  say  hut  j  •  In  iLe'r  rajri/*, 
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i.e.  mouth,  there 
Is  no  answer.'  " — 
lioberts. 


bR.T.S. 


he  perceives 
that  the 
agred  are 
not  there- 
fore wise 

a  Comn.  Ge.  xl. 
8.  xli.  16  ;  Da.  ii. 
20;  Mat,  xi.  25: 
ICo.ii.lO,  12,xii. 
8. 

5  "Understand- 
ing or  ability  to 
form  a  judgment 
is  not  lifuited  to 
old  age,  but  only 
by  our  allowing 
the  spirit  to  rule 
in  us  in  its  con- 
nection with  the 
Divine."  —  De- 
lit  zsch. 

c  Eccl.  iv.  13; 
Jdo.  vii.  48 ;  1 
Co.  ii.  7,  8. 

V.7.  Dr.W.  Foley, 
ii.  227. 

V.  8.  /.  OaJces, 
187 ;  R.  More- 
head,  i.  113. 
"The  day  fol- 
lowing is  scho- 
lar to  that  which 
•went  before."  — 
Seiieca, 

"The  virtue  wh. 
nature  denies, 
experience 
brings  to  wise 
meo."  —  Politi- 
cian. 


hence  he, 
though 
youug:, 
-will  speak 

a  Trans.,  "  Lest 
ye  should  sav. 
We  have  fouud 
out  wisdom,  *iod 
Bhall  thrust  him 
down,  not  man." 
^-Revised  English 
Btble. 

Is.  V.  21 ;  Je.  ix. 

28;  1  Co.  iii.  18, 
19. 


little,  and  very  probably  I  shall  never  learn  so^nuch  as  my 
ehildren.  for  thou  canst  see  that  my  hairs  are  quite  grey,  and 
that  I  am  a  very  old  man  ;  but  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  all  thou  sayest  of  Him  is  true."  So  moving 
a  petition  could  not  be  refused,  though  the  aged  suppliant  was 
unable  to  retain  the  usual  questions  and  answers  in  his  memory. 
He  was  much  affected  while  t«ie  ordinance  was  performed,  and 
moistened  the  place  where  he  was  baptised  with  his  tears.* 

7 — 9.  (7)  days,  those  who  have  long  experience  of  life.  (8) 
spirit  in  man,*  the  spirit  G-od  puts  in  man.  This  spirit  gives 
the  true  understanding,  and  this  inspiration  may  come  both  to 
the  young  and  to  the  old.*  Elihn  plainly  regarded  himself  as 
Divinely  guided.  (9)  great .  .  wise,  not  by  the  mere  fact  of 
their  high  position,  or  lengthened  years." 

Experience. — I.  Experience  is  a  possession  too  often  dearly 
bought  and  lightly  valued.  To  the  wise  it  is  wealth.  1 .  A  beacon, 
warning  from  many  a  rock  :  2.  A  repast :  true,  it  has  its  bitter 
herbs ;  3.  A  harp  :  the  mercies  of  the  past  ptit  a  song  in  his 
mouth  ;  4.  A  book  :  wherein  he  reads  of  his  own  heart  and  of  a 
gracious  God.  II.  Experience  is  a  trust.  Days  should  speak — 
1.  Of  your  past  mercies  ;  2.  Of  your  past  trials  ;  3.  Of  your  past 
sins.  III.  Experience  is  a  recorded  history.  Days  do  speak ; 
they  speak  to  God,  and  He  sends  a  suitable  reply. 

The  test  of  experience  (v.  8).— Some  time  ago  the  Rev.  James 
Armstrong  preached  at  Harmony,  near  the  Wabash,  when  a  doctor 
of  that  place,  a  professed  deist,  or  infidel,  called  on  his  associates 
to  accompany  him,  while  he  attacked  the  Methodists,  as  he  said. 
At  first  he  asked  Mr.  Armstrong,  "  If  he  followed  piieaching  to 
save  souls  ?"  He  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  asked  Mr. 
Armstrong,  "  If  he  ever  saw  a  soul  V  "  No."  '•  If  he  ever  heard 
a  soul  ?"  "  No."  "  If  he  ever  tasted  a  soul  ?"  "  No."  "  If  he  ever 
smelled  a  soul  ?"  "  No."  "  If  he  ever  felt  a  soul  Y'  "  Yes,  thank 
God,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong.  "  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  there  are  four 
of  the  five  senses  against  one  that  there  is  a  soul."  Mr.  Armstrong 
then  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  ;  and 
he  also  answered  in  the  a,ffirmative.  He  then  asked  the  doctor, 
"  If  he  ever  saw  a  pain  ?"  "  No."  "  If  he  ever  heard  a  pain  1" 
"  No."  "  If  he  ever  tasted  a  pain  ?"  "  No."  "  If  he  ever  smelled 
a  pain  ?"  "No."  "  If  he  ever  felt  a  pain  ?"  "  Yes."  Mr.  Arm- 
strong then  said,  "  There  are  also  four  senses  against  one  to 
evidence  that  there  is  a  pain  ;  yet,  sir.  you  know  there  is  a  pain, 
and  I  know  there  is  a  soul."  The  doctor  appeared  confounded, 
and  walked  off. 

10—13.  (10)  my  opinion,  knowledge  given  him  by  the 
Almighty.  The  term  gives  an  undue  self-assertion  to  Elihu.  (11) 
gave  ear,  or  respectful  attention,  reasons,  or  reasonings, 
searched  out,  intimating  that  their  arguments  required  mil  oh 
searching  out  and  hunting  up.  (12)  attended,  closely,  so  as  to 
weigh  well  the  value  of  what  you  said,  convinced,  refuted, 
convicted.  (18)  lest,  etc.,'^  i.e.  your  failure  has  been  permitted, 
that  it  might  be  manifest ;  God  alone  can  humble  him,  and  un- 
fold the  mystery  of  His  dealing  with  him. 
Objects  of  w'tsdom. — 

The  wise  man,  says  the  Bible,  walks  with  God, 

Surveys  far  on  the  endless  line  of  life  ; 

Values  his  soul,  thinks  of  eternity  ; 
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Both  worlds  considers  and  provides  for  hn(h  ; 
"Wiih  reason's  eye  his  ])assions  ;;uards  :  ali^tainj 
From  evil :  lives  on  \\o\\e  ;  on  ho|ic.  the  fruit 
Of  l.''.ith  :  looks  upward,  jiurifies  his  soul. 
Expands  his  wings,  and  mounts  intxa  the  sky; 
Passes  the  sun.  and  gains  his  Father's  house. 
And  drinks  with  angels  from  the  fount  of  bliss.* 

14 — 17.  (14)  directed,  arranged,  ordered,  with  your 
speeches,  using  your  arguments,  (Ifj)  were  amazed,"  better. 
arc  ainuzid.  An  exclamation  of  astonishment  that  tiiey  could 
find  nothing  wherewith  to  answer  Job.  (lO)  waited,  at  tlie 
close  of  Jobs  last  speech.  Elihu  expected  a  further  reply  from 
them,  and  was  surpri.-<ed  that  none  came.  (17)  mine  opinion, 
declare  my  knowledge. 

7  hrfoUij  of  thr  ovcr-fvifr. — Simon  Toumay  affords  a  memorable 
and  alrccting  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture. "  Professing  them- 
selves to  be  wise,  they  became  fools."'  In  1201.  after  he  had  excelled 
all  Oxford  in  learning,  and  had  become  so  eminent  at  Paris  as  t<i 
be  made  chief  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  he  was  .so  pulFfd  uj)  with 
foolish  pride  as  to  hold  Aristotle  superior  to  iMoses  and  Christ,  and 
yet  but  equal  to  himself  1  In  his  latter  days,  however,  he  grew 
such  an  idiot  as  not  to  know  one  letter  in  a  book,  or  to  remember 
one  thing  he  had  ever  done.* 

18—20.  (18)  matters,  words.  Though  the  friends  can  say 
nothing.  I  can.  constraineth  me,  puts  pressure  on  me.  forcing 
me  to  speak.  (PJ)  belly,  bosom,  "from  which  the  words  of 
Orientalists  in  speaking  seem  to  come  more  than  with  us  :  they 
speak  ffiittn rail//." '^  burst,  rft-..  Matt.  ix.  1 7.  (20)  retreshed, 
or  that  I  may  breathe,  for  he  felt  almost  suffocated  with  keeping 
in  the  truth  he  knew. 

E(i.-sfcrn  .^kiii  boftlrK.— The  bottle  iS  a  necessary  utensil  in  the 
tent  of  Arabian  shepherds.  It  holds  their  water  and  other  li(iuids. 
and  is  frequently  used  as  a  pitcher.  The  Eastern  bottle  is  made 
of  a  goat  or  kid  skin,  stripped  off  without  ojiening  the  belly  ;  the 
apertures  made  by  cutting  off  the  tail  and  legs  are  fcwed  up.  and 
when  tilled  it  is  tied  about  the  neck.  The  Arabs  nnd  Persians 
never  go  a  journey  without  a  small  kathern  bottle  by  their  side 
like  a  scrip.  The^e  skin  bottles  preserve  their  water,  milk,  and 
other  liquids  in  a  fresher  state  than  any  other  vesstls  they  can 
use.  The  people  of  the  East,  indeed,  put  into  them  everj'thing 
they  mean  to  carry  to  a  distance,  whether  dry  or  liquid,  and  very 
rarely  make  use  of  boxes  and  pot*,  unless  to  preserve  such  things 
as  are  liable  to  be  broken.  They  enclo.>^e  these  leathern  bottles  in 
woollen  .>iacks.  because  tlieir  beasts  of  carriage  often  fall  down 
under  their  load,  or  ca^t  it  down  on  the  sandy  desert.  This  method 
of  transporting  the  necessaries  of  life  has  another  advantage  : 
the  skin  bottles  preserve  them  fresher,  defend  them  against  the  j 
an^s  and  other  insects,  which  cannot  penetrate  the  skin,  and  pre- 
vent the  dust,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  omstantly  ujoving 
about  in  the  arid  regions  of  Asia,  and  so  fine  that  no  coffer  isim- 1 
penetrable  to  it.  from  reaching  them.  It  is  f<  r  the^  rea>ons  that 
j>rovisions  of  every  kind  are  enclosed  in  vessels  made  of  the  skins 
of  these  animals.'' 

^1  2  2  (2?)  accept,  etc..  pay  deference  to  honour  or  age.  by 
holdi'u"   back  any  of  the  truth  given  me.    To  show  imrtiality  to 
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oul  par- 
tiality 

*  We  know,  and 
what  is  betier 
we  feel  inwardly, 
Ihiir  religion  is 
th  ba;is  i.f  civil 
fficiety,  and  the 
BOuri'.o  of  all 
good  and  of  ail 
CO  nfurt."  —  E. 
Burke. 

a  Burdtr. 

"The  wise  man 
is  but  a  c'ever 
infant  spe.liug 
letters  fmm  a 
hier  ographiral 
prophe  iC  bv  ok, 
the  lexicon  of 
which  lies  in 
eternity."  —  Car- 
lyle. 

b  Cheever. 


Elihu 
continued 

he  addresses 
Job 

a  "  The  palate 
represents  to  the 
Be),  the  judg- 
m-'nt  of  a  sound 
Blind,  which  ex- 
amitjes  a  tii.<ught 
impart  a  ly  and 
tlioiouyhy  be- 
fore u  ailows  it 
to  iiass  the 
tongue." — AS///fc. 
Com. 

b  1  Tbes.  ii.  3,  4. 

"One  word 
should  not  be 
lost,  when  every 
woi  d  is  prc^cious. 
We  gather  up 
the  dust  and 
filings  of  god. 
The  ear  should 
gather  a'l  ihat 
truih  which  the 
iiiou  h  .-caitrtis. 
and  the  heart 
should  lay  up  as 
a  »  re  as  u  re.'' — 
Caryl. 

e  U.  Venn. 

d  Fam.  Treas. 

he  professes 
to  be  unuer 


no  one.  (22)  fla'terinj  titles,  was'in^  his  time  in  the  mere 
formalities  of  speech,  would  soon,  or  ivHl  somi.  Therefore  I 
speak  as  one  who  must  soon  render  account.  Elihu's  tone  is  pre- 
samptuous  if  he  spoke  altog^ether  of  himself,  but  not  if  he  spoke 
by  the  inspiration  of  God.  He  claimed  a  Divine  impulse  to  utter 
his  message,  and  declared  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  prophet. 

Accepfixg  persons  (r.  2 1 ). — The  Hebrew  word  here  used  signifies 
to  surname,  or  more  properly  to  call  a  person  by  a  name  which 
does  not  strictly  belong  to  him,  and  that  generally  in  compliment 
or  flattery.  Mr.  Scott  on  this  pass^age  informs  us  from  Pococke, 
that  "  the  Arabs  make  court  to  their  superiors  by  carefully  avoid- 
ing to  address  them  by  their  proper  names,  instead  of  which  they 
salute  them  with  some  title  or  epithet  expressive  of  respect.""  — 
The  pope  and  his  amhas.^ador. — It  is  related  of  Pope  Clement  the 
XIV.  (Ganganelli),  that  when  he  ascended  the  papal  chair,  the 
ambassadors  of  the  several  states  represented  at  his  court  waited 
on  him  with  their  congratulations.  When  they  were  introduced, 
and  bowed,  he  returned  the  compliment  by  bowing  also  ;  on 
which  the  master  cif  the  ceremonies  told  his  highness  that  he 
should  not  have  returned  their  salute.  "  O.  I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  the  good  pontiff,  "I  have  not  been  Pope  long  enough  to 
forget  good  manners."* 

CHAPTER   THE  THTBTY-THIBD. 

1 — 3.  (1)  Job,  I  pray  thee,  his  words  are  directly  addressed 
to  Job,  as  an  answer  to  his  statements  and  inquiries.  (2)  opened 
my  mouth,  a  phrase  always  denoting  careful,  deliberate  utter- 
ances, in  my  mouth,  or  palate,"  which  tastes.  Elihu  speaks 
with  discrimination,  after  trying  or  tasting  his  words.  (3) 
clearly,  or  purely,  sincerely.  "  Not  distorting  the  truth  through 
passion,  as  the  friends  had  done."* 

Ruling  the  tongue. — By  evil  speaking,  though  what  is  said  be 
true,  when  no  good  purpose  is  immediately  to  be  answered,  the 
following  hateful  tempers  are  discovered  to  rule  in  tlie  heart  : — ■ 
I.  Want  of  regard  to  the  high  and  loving  authority  of  God,  who 
has  positively  forbidden  it.  II.  Want  of  brotherly  love  and 
charity,  which  would  be  grieved  for  the  offences  we  know  any 
one  living  to  be  in  the  commission  of.  HI.  Want  of  humility  in 
our  hearts,  which  would  teach  us  that  we  are  vile,  too  vile  our- 
selves to  complain  of  others,  and  dwell  on  their  faults.*' 

Ecil  spcah'utg. — "Is  she  a  Christian?"  asked  a  celebrated  mis- 
sionary in  the  East,  of  one  of  the  converts  who  was  speaking  un- 
kindly of  a  third  party.  '"  Yes,  I  think  she  is,"  was  the  reply. 
'•  Well,  then,  since  Jesus  loves  her  in  spite  of  that,  why  is  it  that 
you  can't?"  The  rebuke  was  felt,  and  the  fault-finder  instantly 
withdrew.  Some  days  later,  the  same  party  was  speaking  to  the 
missionary  in  a  similar  spirit  about  another  per.<«on.  The  same 
question  was  put.  "  Is  she  a  Christian  ?"  In  a  half-triumphant 
tone,  as  if  the  speaker  were  beyond  the  reach  of  gunshot  this 
time,  it  was  answered,  "I  doubt  if  she  truly  is."  "'Oh!  then," 
rejoined  the  missionary,  "I  think  that  you  and  I  should  feel  such 
tender  pity  for  her  soul  as  to  make  any  harsher  feeling  about  her 
quite  impossible. "'' 

4,  5.  (1)  made  me,  not  merely  given  me  being,  but  made  me 
in  the  sense  of  fitted  me  to  give  this  answer.     He  hints  that  ha 
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J  on. 


SIT 


is  a  man  as  Job  i'.  but  claims  to  b-:'  a  min  tiTrler  snf»oial  Inopim- 
tion.'*  (.5)  in  order,  array  th.sclf  before  me,  defend  ihysclf  an 
at  a  jiirlj^ment  scat. 

Jiijl-irncf  o^trachi'i'S. — A  certain  philosopher  was  nlways  talkinjf 
very  much  to  his  friends  about  the  garden  in  wliich  he  wan  in 
the  habit  of  walking-,  and  where  he  carriec!  on  his  studies.  At 
lenL;-th  one  of  them  came  to  see  him.  and  ho  found  this  extra- 
ordinary irartlen  was  a  ])atch  of  pround  about  twice  the  sizn  of 
the  floor  of  his  own  room.  "  What !"'  said  he.  **  is  this  your  j.'arden  .' 
Its  not  very  broad."  "  Xo,"  said  the  philosopher.  "  it's  not  very 
broad  ;  but  it's  a  wondrous  hei»rht !"  And  so  I  would  sny  to  you, 
Sunday-school  teachers  :  your  work  in  your  cla.sH  is  not  a  very 
lar:^e  one  :  but  its  a  wondrous  hei<rht.  It  poes  up  to  heaven  : 
to  conceive  of  it  aright,  it  goes  right  out  to  eternity.'' 

6.  7.  (C^)  in  God's  ste  id,  trans,  more  correctly,  "Behold,  I 
am  like  thyself,  of  God.'"'*  I  am  in  the  same  relation  to  Hod  a« 
thou  art.  formed  .  .  clay,  nipped  from  the  clay.  a>^  when  the 
potter  nips  off  a  piece  of  the  clay  to  make  a  vessel.  The  idea  of 
"daysman,  mediator,"  does  not  seem  to  be  required.  But  Klihu's 
idea  is  that  instead  of  meeting  Jobs  appeal  V)y  manife.sta'io:).><  fif 
terror,**  God  has  sent  him  Hi-^  me.«sage  by  a  fellow  man.*"  ( 7 )  my 
terror,  is  only  that  of  a  fellow  mortal,    hand  pre^<.<ure.  burden. 

TJw  prai/ers  .if  a  tcaiiu-r.—"  Do  yon  think."  I  asked.  "  that  the 
Lord  will  let  me  see  in  this  life  the  salvation  of  the  souN  for 
■whom  I  jiray  ?"  '•  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  When  I  wa"*  a  cliild 
in  the  Sabbath  school  in  the  old  country."  she  cojitinued.  ••my 
faithful  teacher  used  to  say.  'I  have  ]»rayed  too  mueh  for  my 
class  for  one  of  tliem  to  be  lost.'  I  was  a  thonglitless  girl  at  the 
time,  and  remeinber  wondering  at  it,  and  thinking  it  a  verys^-lf- 
confident  remark.  She  was  so  sure,  'I  .«hall  have  them  all  '  she 
■would  say.  'I  shall  say  to  Christ  at  the  judgmetit.  Here  am  I 
and  the  class  Thou  hast  given  me.'"  "And  were  they  all  con- 
verted ?"  I  asked.  "  Yes,  she  did  not  live  to  see  it :  but  my  eyes 
have  seen  it — the  last  of  the  sixteen  gathered  into  the  fold."'^ 

8 — 11.  (8)  surely,  rfe.  Elihu  expres.scs  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment at  what  he  had  heard  Job  say.  but  he  is  sure  tliat  he  heard 
distinctly."  (9)  clean,  ch.  ix.  17.  21,  HO.'-  (10)  occasiona 
agrainst  me,  treats  me  as  an  enemy,  or  with  criulty  :  finds 
grounds  and  occasions  for  hostile  aversion.'  (11)  stocks,  ch. 
xiii.  27.  : 

Old  7nrn  in  Scripftirr.—Thore  is  something  very  affecting  in 
the  manner  of  speech  which  the  sacnnl  jvunum  ado])t  when  they 
•write  of   the  asred.     They  deal  with   such   ]>eople  tenderly  and 
respectfully.     The  Bible  reverences  its  own  precept.  "Thou  shalt 
rise  up  b^'fore  the  hoaiy  hea<l.  and  honour  the  f.xce  of  the  old 
man."     And  especially,  when  anybody  has  occasion  to  sjH'ak  of  i 
pious  men,  he  does  it  most  kindly.     We  are  coin]Mlled  to  revere 
the  feeble  form  of  Isaac  despiteof  his  indecisicm.  bliiidiies.s.  and 
trembling.     Even  dull  oM  Barzillai  is  shown  in  so  plea8\nt  a  I 
light  of  contentment  and  repose  that  we  admire  him  without  at  i 
all  thinking  of  his  churlishnes.s.  and  uncon>»ciotisly  turn  over  aj 
few   pacres  of   the   history  to  see  what   became  of   him.     One 
expres-sion  there  is  which  is  u.sed  frequently  in  the  Scriptures, 
yet  is  often  passed  over  without  notice,  or  remeinbenHl  without 
appreciation— "Worship  the   Lord   in   the  beauty  of   holinc^-."* 
One  of  the  kings  of  ancient  Israel  actually  appointed  »  band  of 


!     t.C.f<r.  U]«. 

Div'no 
iiistruc  ion 

C    •  uf 

l.«v        •     '         ■      ■■rU 

,  N|  irii  or  Oi4, 
and  teine  m. 
IK. we  I  with  Ufa 
from  tha  Jn. 
I  r<*athel  b  enih 
i>f  t  «  AI'iiiKhty, 
Kli  u  kud'Im  Id- 
vinriMo      b^ior* 

!  Ji,U.—f}rlii:>^h. 

j  r  4.  /tr.J  Kn  y  t, 

t>  Sf  ttuh  a.  A  r. 

ai.d  y^t  h« 
will  r>p  ak  RS 
a  fellow  man 

rt  TAX.  "From 
day  a-ii  I  fuiiLrd 
uy  we'l  an  ih'iu. 
and  \x  t  a  r « 
for  mod  fom  ih« 
•"•nc."*  S«.  Valj. 
Corrrdi'-'.flr. 
,  6Jobxi  I.  •.M, 
e  He.  iT.  15. 

"The  end  of 
wisdi.in  li  C'in- 
siiltu'loti  anl  d»« 
lit.eri»ti  II.  —  Df 
tnusl/ienrs. 

Jcsia. 


he  snjrs  ha 
has  hetrd 

Job's  i-flr"- 

viudicatioa 


a  "  I  do  not  veo- 
iiirM    to    «h«rira 

lh<v»  nil  Uarutff 
evj.'on-*',  i>r  oQ 
aiMpi'ion.  hilt  oa 
ihineowrn  w>  nls, 
ap'-kriii.ublicljr.'* 


b  Sm  alao  Job  s. 
7.  li  A,  lill.  -J 
xvi.  17.  ixtl.  10— 
IS,  xxUl.  6,  sxix. 
U. 


<-S«y»  Job  t!L  If, 
•.»«».  xl  1  24.  V, 
xl..  |fi  17  irt  9, 
lit     II.   xxt.   21, 
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B.C.  err.  1520. 

•'Til  Pre  is  an 
orfle  of  mortals 
©n  tlie  eait'',who 
do  ti»»P0Liie  ol  1  in 
tli-^ir  youth,  and 
dio  ere  mvldlcj 
age." — Byron. 

he  asserts 
that  Job  is 
unreasonable 

a  Jo.  ii.  35. 

h  .Tob  Xiii.  3.  xvi. 
21,  xxiii.  3—7, 

c  Il'^b.  '■' answereth 
not."  to  a-C'pt 
Job's  challenge. 

vv.  12,  13.  T. 
Stcwaid,  169. 

•'  Perhaps  there 
is  in  wisdo'Ti, 
gentle  wi->'lom, 
that  knows  our 
friil.i?-s,  there 
fore  can  for^!!'  e, 
some  healing 
comfort  for  a 
gui  tymiud.sotne 
power  to  charm 
it  into  peace 
apfa'n.  and  bid  it 
smile  anew  with 
rig>  t  affection." 
• — Tho/n.-.on. 

dCharnock. 


that  God  has 

various 
modes  of 
sre-ikingr 

a  Ps.  Ixii.  11 ;  Pr. 
i.  24. 

9. 14.  S.  C.  IVilks, 

206. 

6  Dr.  Thomai. 

•*  I  have  lived  to 
Bee  five  sove- 
Tf  ign-^,  and  liave 
bi'nu  PnvyCoun- 
Bulior  to  fojr  of 
them;  1  have 
Be"n  the  most 
remarkable 
thing-  in  for  ign 
pai's.  and  have 
been  iiresent  nt 
mos  Stat'-  tr^..r8 
ar'.JO'is  for  th.- 
la-t  t  irty  y  ars  ; 
and  I  baie  lenrn- 
ed  after  so  mnny 
yenrs'p.xi  erii-ni-e 
th  It  seiiousnesB 
te    the    greatest 


trained  singers,  "  that  they  mii^ht  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness." 
Perhaps  beauty  in  a  man  is  not  a  th'ngto  be  much  talked  about; 
but  it  is  certainly  interesting-  to  discover  that  this  particulat 
expression  has  its  repeated  application  to  the  presence  of  tha 
aged.  "The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  sti*ength  :  the  beau-y 
of  old  men  is  the  grey  head  ;  the  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory, 
if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness."  Tiiat  is,  religioa  la 
as  lovely  as  it  is  needful  in  old  age. 

12,  13.  (12)  not  just,"  right,  taking  right  views,  in  thus 
regarding  God's  treatment  of  you.  greater  than  man,  there- 
fore may  have  reasons  for  His  actions  which  are  quite  beyond 
human  apprehension.  Spk.  Coin,  prefers  the  rendering  "I  will 
answer  thee,  for  God  is  too  great  to  be  questioned  by  man."  (13) 
strive,  desire  to  argue  the  matter  of  His  dealings  with  you.* 
eriveth  .  .  matters/  Job  was  fretted  because  God  did  not  explain 
His  de^alings.     Enough  for  man  to  know  it  is  God  who  does  it. 

The  wisdom,  of  God. — A  Christian's  graces  want  their  lustre 
when  they  are  destitute  of  the  guidance  of  wisdom  ;  mercy  is  a 
feebleness,  and  justice  a  cruelty,  paitence  a  timorousness.  and 
courage  a  madness,  without  the  conduct  of  wisdom.  So  the 
patience  of  God  would  be  cowardice,  His  power  an  oppression, 
His  justice  a  tyi*anny.  without  wisdom  as  a  spring,  and  holiness 
as  the  rule.  No  attribute  of  God  could  shine  with  a  due  lustre 
anl  brightness  without  it.  Power  is  a  great  perfection,  but 
wisdom  a  greater.  The  pilot  is  more  valuable  because  of  his  skill 
than  the  galley-slave  because  of  his  strength,  and  the  conduct  of 
a  genei-al  more  estimable  than  the  might  of  a  private  soldier. 
Generals  are  chosen  more  by  their  skill  to  guide  than  their 
strength  to  act.  What  a  clod  is  a  man  without  prudence  !  what 
a  nothing  would  God  be  without  it !  This  is  the  salt  that  gives 
relish  to  all  other  perfections  in  a  creature  ;  this  is  the  jewel  in 
the  ring  of  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  holiness 
is  the  splendour  of  that  jewel.'* 

14.  once,«  by  the  judgment.  That  is  God's  voice,  to  which 
men  should  give  ear.  twice,  by  repetition  of  judgments  :  or, 
in  other  ways  than  judgment ;  by  secret  messages  heard  in  men's 
souls.  Elihii  says  God  does  answer  men,  only  men  want  the 
answer  in  their  ojvn  tvai/,  so  cannot  perceive  it  as  spoken  in  God^s 
wai/. 

The  philosophy  and  use  of  dreamJi. — I.  Their  philosophy.  1, 
What  originates  the  dream  1  often  the  state  of  the  body ;  2.  Why 
do  thoughts  take  such  grotesque  forms  in  dreams  1  the  mind  in 
sleep  is  left  uncontrolled  by  the  will.  II.  Their  uses.  1.  They 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  our  spiritual  constitution  ;  2.  They 
are  sometimes  the  organs  of  Divine  communication.* 

God  in  dreams. — A  lady,  a  member  of  Mr.   Bull's  church  at 

Newport,  while  staying  at  Bath,  hired  a  female  servant  named 

Saunders.     She  had  imbibed  Socinian  views,  and  conseqnen'V 

objected  to  attend  his  ministry.     It  was  proposed  Ihat  she  should 

first  hear  him.  and  then,  if  she  did  not  approve  his  sentiments, 

she  might  go  to  church.     Before  leaving  Bath  she  had  a  remark- 

j  able  dream.     She  thought  she  was  walking  in  a  meadow  by  the 

j  banks  of  a  river.     It  suddenly  overflowed  :  the  waters  rose  hiafher 

1  and  higher,  and  she  was  without  power  to  escape.     Her  destruc- 

tion  seemed  inevitable,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  tall  figure  stood  at 

'  her  side,  having  the  appearance  and  wearing  the  dress  of  a 
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minister  ;  he  directed  her  attention  to  certain  st<'ppinp-t<toneH  pho       ■o.rtr  uao. 

hal  not  seen    belore,   at  th(i   same  time    utterin<^'  these  words.  .   

''  WhL-n  thou  y.assest  throu<;h  the  waters.  I  will  be  with  thee  ;  an«i    T.'  TH 

th;o;i2rh  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overllow  thee.'    The  feelinp  of    i-t  *» 

joy  at  h.>r  deliverance  awoke  her      She  came  to  Newjtort.  and  a^^    *'''  '"^ 

she   ha(5    promised,  went  to  hear   ]Mr.  Bull;  and  p-reut  was  her    !!^i>,^  y  j/ii./"'*^ 
astonishintut  when  she  looked  towards  the  pulpit  and  saw  the      '  "  *" 

very  person  standing-  there  who  had  ajipeared  to  lier  in  her  dream. 
Indeed,  she  was  so  overcome  that  she  was  incapable  of  payinc    "f'^^^^^.,  '^l* 
attention  to  the  lormer  part  of  the  service      But,  having  some-    m  11  lo  U")  -m^e- 
what  recovered   her  composure   of   mind,    she   listened   with   a    '•*»"»  *->  '••••'•  »"<! 
strange  feeling  of  exi)ectation  for  the  text,  and  again  she  heanl    *'  ^  "^ ^  ''^^ 
the  words,  "When  thou  pas.><est  through  the  watei-s.  I  will  bo  with  1  ^^^^'  — '^i***' 
thee  :  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overtlow  thee.'    She  ! 
no  longer  objected  to  go  to  the  meeting  house  ;  for  tlxat  sermon.   *■    ^ff^orinlt    qf 
preached  under  circumstances  to  her  so  striking,  was  the  uicajis   ^"''  **'  ^'*"* 
of  her  conversion  to  God.'^  | 

15—17.  (1'')  dieam,"  one  of  the  earliest  mo<les  of  Div.  com-    as  by  meajis 
munication.    slumberings,  the  li;^hter  sleej)  with  which  dreams    of  dreama 
are  u.sually  associated.     (IC)  openeth,  uncovereth.*     sealeth,  i     _ 
as   sign  of   confirmation   and   completeness      instruction,    or  ^2—™^ 
admonition.     (17)  withdraw,    r/r./   this   is  quite  a  difTerent 
explanation  of  suffering  to  that  the  friends  had  given,  or  Jt)b  liad    b  Ru.W.  4.marjr.; 
reached.     Elihu  says  God  t<.'aches  that  it  bears  relation  to  moral    1  S<i- ix  '-^xx-X; 
training  and  culture,     hide  pride,  cover  it,  so  that  it  may  not    ''  ^'  ''''  *'' 
tempt.  P  ^ 

Jjirinr  action  in  drraiii.'i. — ^lany  of  our  readei-s  will  remember  nii.lniKtit  vUion* 
a  case  which  filled  the  newspapers  some  years  ago.  One  |)oint  in  withdrawing 
it.  which  was  only  produced  because  it  was  historicalh'  necessarv    """"  ^''"™   '*i*^'*" 

*'  *         Till  n^  >HPfl      AJi    tvA. 

to  complete  the  case,  engaged  our  attention  greatly  at  the  time.    xx.  ;i,  xxi.  24. 

A  young  woman  was  murdered  in  a  barn,  and  buried  under  the 

floor.     She  was  thought  by  all  who  concerned  themselves  about   rr.  14  — 16.     L. 

her  to  be  still  alive  in  another  place  ;  and  the  murder  remained    ^'""'"'"'^i''  •" 

not  only  undiscovered  but  unsuspected  at  the  time ;  when  the 

young  woman's  mother  was  warned  rejieatedly  in  a  dre;au  to   ^p    14.  j7^     j^ 

search  the  barn.     She  did  so:  the  murder  was  thus  discovered.   Joiad,  Lect.dOS. 

and  the  murderer  (Corder)  condemned  and  executed.     Now.  from 

what  other  caus'^  than  a  supernatural  action  upon  the  mind  of 

the  mother  could  this  dream  have  been  produced  .'■'  i 

18—20.  (IIS)  soul,  life.     pit,''grave.     by  the  sword,  from    and  by 
violent  death.   -  Passing  away  by  the  sword  "'    (I'J)  chastened,*   afflictaon* 
this  is  another  voice  of  GfMl.    'This  is  disci]iliiiary  :  a  part  of   a  IV  xn.  3. 
spiritual  culture,     multitude,   etc.,  '-and  with   the  unceasing   6  De.  v»i. a:  Pj. 
conflict  of  his  iimbs.">    (20)  dainty  meat,  meat  of  desire  :  such    *f''j  co"'*'^' 
as   he   specially  loved.     By  reason  of   sickness   it   had   become    up  xi|4_ii 
nauseous.  1  ^  Muuck. 

Vay'ioiis  nV/j*.*  of  ajffirtinnx. — No  man  is  more  unhappy  than  the   ^  ^  ,   . 

man  who  is  never  in  adversitv.     In  other  words,  the  greatest   p.  \^ 

affliction  in  life  is  never  to  bf>  afflicte<l.  "  If  my  property  had  not  uu. 
perished."  says  an  ancient  philosopher,  "I  should  have  perishe<l.' 
Many  of  the  servants  of  God  have  been  enriched  for  et*'rnity  by 
being  made  tx)or  for  a  time.  Our  b(»dies  need  pliysic  ;  our  tre«'s 
need  pruning :  our  metals  nee<l  the  furnace  :  and  our  minds  need 
the  discipline  of  affliction.  Afflictions  are  blessings  to  us.  when 
we  can  bless  God  for  afflictions  Sanctified  afflictions  are  spiritual 
promotions.     Under  the  equitable  Master  whom  we  serve,  we  do   r»yiof»: 
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B.C.  dr.  1520.      not  suffer  a  single  aftiiction  that  hath  not  for  its  fouinJatioa 

■  .  .      I  either  His  justice,  which  corrects  us  for  our  sins,  or  His  mercy, 

V  \eToiriice."  -  J  which  would  prevent  the  faults  into  which  we  are  liable  to  fall. 
Washing ton\  There  is  not  one  affliction,  therefore,  which  is  not  either  a  just 
chastisement  or  a  merciful  preservation. 

21,  22.  (21)  consumed  away,  this  expression  shows  that 

Elihu  was  taking  such  a  case  of  extreme  suffering-  as  was  that  of 

Job.     cannot  be  seen,  too  painful  a  sight  for  any  to  look 

at.     (22)  near  unto  the  grave,  sickness  may  gain  such  a  hold 

a  "Angels  of  i  that  life  is  despaired  of.     destroyers, «  death  and  his  attendants 


Irving. 

•which  may      | 
seem  in  their 
S3  verity  to 
threaten  life 


death  c  immis- 
Bioned  by  Grod  to 
end  mari'fl  life. 
(2  S;i.  xxiv.  16; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  49.) 
Or  the  death- 
pii'is  personi- 
tiei" — Famsel. 


h  C.  A. 
M.A. 

e  Yen.  E. 
M.A. 


ITulbert, 


Bather, 


A  state  of  peace  with  God. 
improvement  of  sicknes.%  or 
words  have  in  them — I.  A 


If  yon  would  be 
mierable,  look 
within.  If  you 
would  be  dis- 
tracted, look 
around.  It  you 
woul  1  be  happy, 
look  up. 


the  Divine 
ransom. 

a  "One  angel 
stand. s  apart  fr. 
all  others  in  the 
O.  T.;  his  office, 
rauk,  and  appa- 
rent! v  his  nature 

are    reprcRented  j  uprightness, 
as    peculiar;    he 


Holy 
-Spk. 


hears  the 
N  ame."- 
Com. 

Oomp.  Hag.  i.  13; 
Mai.  ii.  7;  Re.  i. 
20. 

h  Ge.  xlii.  23;  2 
Chr.  xxxii.  31, 
niarg. ;  Isa.  xliii. 
27. 

c  "  What  is  for 
his  p  r  0  fl  t."  — 
Delitzsch.  j 

d  Heb.  eopher,  j 
a  covering ;  fr.  i 
caphar.  to  over,  I 
to  make  satisfac-  \ 
tion  Hiid  atone-  j 
ment.  ' 


and  precursors,  the  pangs  preceding  dissolution. 

The  Gospel  preached  by  Ellhu  (rv.  22 — 27). — In  the  text,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  and  following  verses,  we  discover  six 
states  of  the  sinner.  I.  A  state  of  ruin.  II.  A  state  of  grace. 
III.  A  state  of  justification.     IV.  A  state  of  sanctification.     V. 

VI.  A  state  of  glory.* — The  right 
other  distress  (vi\  22— 24).— Tliese 
case  of  distress  supposed  II.  An 
intimation  that  it  will  be  well  to  call  in  a  competent  adviser 
undar  it.  III.  They  suggest  what  in  general  such  an  adviser  wiD 
have  to  do.  IV.  They  declare  the  consequences,  through  th( 
Divine  mercy,  if  sound  counsel  be  followed.* 

Dir'niUij  taught  htj  affliction.— A.  minister  was  recovering  from 
a  dangerous  illness,  when  o^.>e  of  his  friends  addressed  him  thus  : — 
"  Sir,  though  God  seems  to  be  bringing  you  up  from  the  gates  of 
death,  yet  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  will  sufficiently 
retrieve  your  strength,  and  regain  vigour  enough  of  mind  to 
preach  as  usual."  The  good  man  answered,  "You  are  mistaken, 
my  friend ;  for  this  six  weeks'  illness  has  taught  me  more  divinity 
than  all  my  past  studies  and  all  my  ten  years'  ministry  put 
together." 

23,  24.  (23)  messeng-er,  the  word  is  usually  trans,  angel, 
and  this  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
the  Angel  Jehovah."  Elihu's  primary  reference  may,  however, 
be  to  himself  as  Divinely  sent  to  explain  God's  ways  with  Job. 
interpreter,  Heb.  melits.^  One  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  affliction,  and  the  way  of  improving  it.  among"  a  thousand, 
a  man  rarely  to  be  found  :  of  rare  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  skill, 
or  his  right  Avay  ;  what  may  restore  him  to  a 
state  of  uprightness.  (24)  then  he,  i.e.  God.  and  saith, 
some  think  that  these  following  words  are  those  of  the  mediator. 
It  is,  however,  more  simply  taken  as  God's  commission  to  him. 
to  the  pit,  fig.  for  the  grave.  Death  had  seemed  the  only  issue 
of  Job's  afflictions,     ransom,  that  which  covers  sin.^ 

The  henrfit  of  visiting  the  sieh. — I.  The  office  of  those  who  visit 
the  sick.  It  is  to  show  the  righteousness  of  God — I.  In  punishing 
sin  ;  2.  In  His  way  of  pardoning  sin.  II.  The  benefit  arising 
from  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  office.  1.  Even  to  the  bodies 
of  men  :  2.  More  especially  to  their  soul.  Reflections: — (1)  How 
honourable  an  office  is  that  of  a  visitor  to  the  sick  ;  (2)  How 
blind  are  they  who  are  averse  to  have  such  pious  instructora 
introduced  to  their  sick  and  dying  friends.  How  desirable  it  if 
to  support  such  a  society  as  this.« — The  Gospel  according  to  Job. 
— Let  us  notice— I.  The  scope  and  grandeur  of  its  disclosures. 
II.  The  great  argument,  or  main  purpose  of  the  book.  III.  In 
this  Book  of  Job  "there  are  the  foreshadowing  of  Christ  and  Hia 
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salvation  of  very  remarkable  characfcor.  Let  us  now  look  at  wtnT^  of ' 
the  anticipative  elements  in  this  anticipa*ive  j^'-o  jvl  tau^rht  by 
Elihu.  (1)  Man  should  be  humble  in  the  sam^-  ratio  ^^(Jtjri  i« 
inscrutable;  (2)  That  Christ's  sacrifice  and  intercession  are  all- 
prevailing  in  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  ;  (H)  That  Christ's  siicri- 
fice  is  the  great  theme  of  the  ministry  ;  (4)  That  prayer  and  pro- 
fession are  essential  to  the  Christian  life/ 

I'clivered  from  the  pit  (r.  24). — A  species  of  capital  punishment 
which  serves  to  illustrate  the  sacred  text,  is  tlie  jtit  into  \vhi<;h 
the  condemned  persons  were  precipitated.  The  Ailu-nians.  and 
particularly  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  frequently  condi-mned 
offenders  to  the  pit.  It  was  a  dark,  noisome  hole,  and  harl  sharp 
spikes  at  the  top.  that  no  criminal  might  esca{>e  :  and  others  at 
the  bottom,  to  pierce  and  torment  those  unhaj»py  persons  that 
were  cast  in.  Similar  to  this  place  was  the  Ijicedemonian 
Katadnn,  into  which  Aristomenes,  the  Messenian.  being  cast, 
made  his  escape  in  a  very  surprising  manner.  Jhis  mode  of 
punishment  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  for  the  six-akei-s  in  the  Book 
of  Job  make  several  allusions  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  speech  of  Elihu. 
"He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the  pit.  and  his  life  from  peri.xh- 
ing  by  the  sword."  '"Then  is  He  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith. 
Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit ;  I  have  found  a  mn.>iom." 
"  He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  going  down  into  the  pit,  and  his 
life  shall  see  the  light."  The  allusions  in  the  Book  of  I'.'vilmsare 
numerous  and  interesting  ;  thus  the  P.^almist  prays,  "  Be  not 
silent  to  me  ;  lest  if  Thou  be  silent  to  me.  I  become  like  tliem 
that  go  down  into  the  pit."  "  Let  them  be  cast  into  deep  pits, 
that  they  rise  not  up  again."  The  following  allusion  occurs  in 
the  prophecies  of  L^iah  : — '"  The  captive  exile  na;>teneth,  that  he 
may  be  loosed,  and  that  he  should  not  die  in  the  pit,  nor  that  his 
bread  should  fail.'V 

25,  28.  (2.'>)  flesh,  mentioned  bee.  Jobs  was  a  di.sea.<5e  of  the 
skin  and  flesh,  a  child's,  or  childhood.*  days  ..  youth, 
time  of  bodily  health  and  vigour.  (2<);  favourable.  Job  ha<l 
complained  that  he  prayed  in  vain.^  see  .  .  joy,  rejoice  in  the 
Div,  favour  and  fellowship  ;  shall  not  even  seem  to  be  under  a 
fro^vn.  his  righteousness,  deal  with  him  according  to  his 
conduct :  again  regard  and  treat  him  as  a  righteous  man. 

Preservation  of  halth. — Socrates  used  to  say  that  it  wa*  plea- 
sant to  grow  old  with  good  health  and  a  good  friend.  an<i  he  might 
have  reason  ;  a  man  may  be  content  to  live  while  he  is  no  trouble 
to  himself  or  his  friends,  but.  after  that,  it  is  hani  if  he  be  m.t 
content  to  die.  I  knew  and  esteemed  a  person  abroa<l,  who  use*! 
to  say  a  man  must  be  a  mean  wretch  who  desired  Xo  live  aft<>r 
threescore  years  old.  But  90  much.  I  doubt,  is  certain,  that  in 
life,  as  in  wine,  he  that  will  drink  it  goal,  must  not  draw  it  to 
the  dregs.  Where  this  happens,  one  comfort  of  age  may  he.  that , 
whereas  younger  men  are  usually  in  pain  whenever  they  are  not 
in  pleasure,  old  men  find  a  sort  of  pleasure  when  they  are  out  of 
pain  ;  and  as  young  men  often  lose  or  impair  their  present  enjoy- 
ments bv  craving  after  what  is  to  come,  by  vain  hopes,  or  fruit- 
less fears,  so  old  men  relieve  the  wants  of  their  age  by  plea.'^ing 
reflections  upon  what  is  past.  Therefore,  men  in  th«-  health  and 
rigour  of  their  age  should  endeavour  to  fill  their  lives  with  rea^i- 
ing.  with  travel,  with  the  best  conversation,  and  the  worthiest 
actions,  either  in  public  or  private  stations  ;  that  tbej  may  have 
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"The  aen««  ia.ba 
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[Cap.  xxxiii.  27-30, 


B.C.  cir.  1520. 

Hffbt.  Hail! 
b  oo  niiig  go  i- 
dess!  ihou  pro- 
piti  us  p  uver, 
vchose  hleffsini^s 
rexr.  to  \v>  im- 
ploie  ;  wuh  so 
ma  'h  lustre  your 
I'F  ^'h'  looks  eti- 
(Ipar,  that  cot- 
t)i,i,'i^^  are  courts 
when  th.'se  ap- 
pear. M'li'kind, 
MS  you  vouch- 
safe t'>  !=mile  or 
frown,  flti'l  ea*e 
In  c'lains  or 
anguish  in  a 
crown." — Garth. 

dli.  W.  [kerher. 

God  waits  for 

human 

penitence 

a  "  It  has  not  j 
been  recom- 
pr^H'^ed  to  me  ac- 
cording tj  my 
deserts.  favour 
insie-)d  of  ri..!ht 
is  co'ne  upou 
me,'' — Diflitzsch. 

h  "  Alluding  to 
the  thive  ways  in 
wh.  God  appeals 
to  the  affl  cted, 
V.  U.  1.  By  vi- 
sions. IT.  15 — 17  ; 
2.  I'.y  affliction=», 
vv.  19--.'i;  3.  By 
a  messerii-'er,  v. 
2S."—FausKtt. 

c  Is.  x.xxviiu  17; 
Ps.  Ivi.  13 

t7.27.  //.  Marriott. 
iii  -219. 

d  R.  fdett,  if. A. 

♦'  Try  vhat  re- 
pen'anie  can- 
wh-it  an  it  not? 
Yet  what  can  it. 
when  one  ean- 
not  rep-nt?  0 
•wretch  d  s^ate! 
O  iiosiim.  hiack 
as  death  1  0 
liinc  1  <"nr.  that, 
htiu  .glitig  to  be 
free.,  ait  m^Te 
eii,'Ji.--ed.  Help, 
ari^"^!-;,  make  as- 
Eayl  P.'w.  Ptub- 
buni  kii-  es!  a.iid, 
kear  t,    with 


somothing'  a<^reeable  left  t  ">  feed  on  when  they  are  old.  by  pleasing 
remembrances.'' — Stiidi/ing  Hit'  laws  of  health. — The  written  Bible  is 
not  the  only  volume  that  G-  d  has  given  us.  There  are  two  Bible.?. 
One  is  a  printed  book,  and  the  other  is  nature.  And  the  laws  of 
God  in  nature  are  as  much  laws  as  those  in  the  printed  book. 
You  are  as  much  bound  to  find  oat  and  obey  the  former  as  the 
latter.  The  pains  and  penalties  of  violation  are  just  as  certain 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  And  if  God  has  imposed  upon 
you  the  duty  of  educating-  a  child  for  another  world,  and  if  that 
education  is  associated  with  the  childs  bodily  condition,  you  are 
bound  to  know  how  to  bring  the  child  up  healthily.  Much 
attention  should  be  given  by  parents  to  this  subject,  for  many  of 
the  infelicities  of  children  spring  from  their  physical  state. 
Many  and  many  a  child  has  been  spoiled  by  reason  of  wron^ 
training  in  this  regard.  The  life  of  many  a  child  has  been  a 
fruitless  endeavour  to  overcome  the  mischiefs  done  to  his  health 
through  the  ignorance  of  parents.** 

27—30.  (27)  he,  i^.  the  restored  penitent,  looketh,  should 
be,  mill  sing  before  men.  say,  this  is  his  confession  in  his 
song,  have  sinned,  //a.'^?  sinned,  profited  me  not,  ^i^.  "he 
has  not  requited  me  according  to  my  deserts.'"^  (28)  will 
deliver,  as  marg.  hath  dcdicered.  see  the  light,  refeshes  itself 
in  the  light  of  the  Divine  countenance.  (29)  oftentimes,  twice 
and  thrice.''     (30)  his  soul,  or  life  :  comp.  v.  28." 

God  waiting  to  di-'icorer  rrpentance,  and  to  accept  the  penitent  (v. 
?7 ). — I.  The  first  truth  that  meets  us  in  these  words  is  this,  that 
God's  eye  is  fixed  upon  every  individual  in  the  family  of  man. 
II.  That  for  which  God  especially  looks  upon  men  is  to  discover 
the  full  confession  of  sin.  True  contrition  includes — 1.  An 
acknowledgment  of  sin's  essential  guilt ;  2.  It  will  explicitly 
confess  the  fact  of  sin  ;  3.  It  will  confess  its  disappointing  and 
deceptive  folly.  Learn — (1)  To  view  confession  of  sin  as  a  duty 
of  the  first  importance  ;  (2)  That  each  one  has  reason  to  make 
the  confession  of  sin  in  the  text  his  own."^ 

Delayed  repentance  (v.  27). — '•  Ah  1  Mr.  Hervey,"  said  a  dyin^ 
man,  "  the  day  in  which  I  ought  to  have  worked  is  over,  and  now 
f  see  a  horrible  night  appioaching,  bringing  with  it  the  black- 
aess  of  darkness  for  ever.  Woe  is  me !  When  God  called  I  refused. 
Now  I  am  in  sore  anguish,  and  yet  this  is  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrows.  I  shall  be  destroyed  with  an  everlasting  destruction."-— 
Repentance — known  hg  itfi  fruits. — Repentance,  when  genuine, 
is  the  sorrow,  not  of  a  slave,  but  of  a  child,  more  out  of  love 
than  fear  ;  more  because  God  is  offended  than  hell  deserved. 
The  Gospel  is  a  call  to  repentance  ;  it  comes  with  quickening 
motives  to  it ;  for  it  gives  clear  and  strong  convictions  of  sin, 
clearer  and  stronger  than  those  under  nature  and  the  law.  It 
produces  strong  arguments  for,  and  inducements  to  it ;  for  it 
reveals  Christ  crucified  for  sin,  and  those  hearts  must  be  hard 
indeed  that  will  not  be  softened  by  His  blood  shed  for  it.  It 
works  repentance  ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  light  to  discover  it.  but  a 
covenant  will  to  give  it.  and  teaches  it  as  a  worker  as  well  as  a 
tutor — by  eificacy.  as  well  as  by  doctrine.  It  pronounces  a  curse 
upon  the  neglect  of  it.  The  Gospel  has  a  terrible  voice,  as  well 
as  the  law — a  curse  for  our  sins  (except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  perish) 
— a  curse  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  law  ;  there  is  no  con- 
demnation like  irnto  that  in  the  court  of  mercy.     Many  find  • 
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reason  for  presumption  in  the  ca-^e  of  the  Ay'xw^  malefactor,  who 
lived  a  thief  but  died  a  s.iitit.  and.  when  crucified  on  Mount 
Calvary,  ascended  from  a  cross  to  a  crown  :  but  let  us  look  a 
little  closely  into  his  case,  and  examine  the  nature  of  his  reiH-n- 
tance.  He  rebuked  his  fellow-thief  and  com])anion  in  sin  an<l 
Buffering.  *'  Dost  thou  not  fear  God.  secinp  thou  art  in  tlie  same 
condemnation?'  He  owned  Ids  own  ^\\'\\t.  became  his  own 
Judtre.  condemned  himself,  made  pood  the  evidence,  justified  and 
approved  the  sentence  passed  ajrainst  him  :  "  We  are  justly  con- 
demned." said  he.  '•  for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds." 
He  called  Christ  •'  Lord."  and  this  when  suffering  a«  a  slave.  He 
owned  Him  as  God.  for  He  ]n-aved  to  Him.  "  Remember  me,"  and 
this  when  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  mocked  at  His  i)rayers.  "  Let 
us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to  save  Him."  He  believe<l  in 
Him  for  salvation,  and  this  when  the  scribes  and  Phari.sees  said 
he  could  not  save  Himself  :  "  He  saved  others.  Himself  He 
cannot  save."  He  honoured  Him  as  King  of  heaven  :  "  Re- 
member me  when  Thou  comcst  into  Tliy  kingdom."  Hi- 
proclaimed  His  innocency.  '•  This  man  hath  done  nothing 
amiss ;"  and  this  when  He  was  accused  of  blasphemy,  and 
Buffering  the  death  of  a  malefactor,  numbered  among  trans- 
gressors, and  crucified  between  them,  as  if  He  were  the  chief  of 
them  I  Such  was  this  man's  faith,  and  it  was  crowneil  with 
assurance  of  heaven,  i-atified  and  confirmed  by  the  promise, 
••  Yei'ily.  I  say  unto  thee.  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
paradise."' 

31 — 33.  (31)  mark  well,  this  expression  indicates  a  division 
in  the  speech  :  a  break,  which  may  afford  Job  an  op|>ortunity  of 
reply,  hold  thy  peace,  if  thou  hast  nothing  to  say  in  answer 
I  will  proceed.  (:'>2 )  desire  to  justify  thee,"  do  tliee  justice  ; 
do  not  therefore  misconstrue  my  words.  Though  showing  Job 
his  error,  Elihu  seeks  to  free  him  from  the  cruel  imputations  of 
the  friends  (33)  teach  thee,  by  yet  further  explanations, 
wif  dom,''  the  true  view  of  the  character  and  dealings  of  God  : 
and  the  true  submission  to  Him. 

Bcpcntancr  not  cciiitiirahlf. — If  a  man  has  murdered  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  and  if.  when  brought  to  repentance,  we  find  him 
labouring  under  the  heaviest  sorrow,  it  is  not  his  rej)entance  tJiat 
we  condemn,  but  the  crime  which  brought  this  distres,s  up(»n  him. 
In  like  manner  the  griefs  of  the  penitent  are  to  be  charge<l.  not 
to  the  account  of  religion,  as  so  many  drawbacks  from  its  felicity. 
but  to  the  account  of  sin.  as  so  many  additions  to  the  dreadfiU 
catalogue  of  its  mischiefs,  and  pains,  and  plagues.  In  repentance 
it«elf.  considered  as  contriti(m  for  sin  and  hatred  to  it.  arising 
from  a  timely  discovery  of  our  guilt  and  danger,  there  is  no 
ground  for  pain,  but  much  for  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  It 
nevei  necdeth  to  be  repented  of.' — Denth-hnl  r( pmtancr.  —  'SoX, 
long  since,  a  Congregationalist  jireacher.  who  had  been  forty-one 
years  in  the  ministry,  said  :  '•  I  have  never,  in  all  my  ex}x>rience 
as  a  pastor,  known  of  a  single  inst-ince  in  w'.iich  a  rep-ntance  on 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  death-bed  prove<i  to  be  of  any  value 
whatever  after  the  person  reeovere<i."  This  was  strong  language. 
We  involuntarily  exclaimed.  "  Have  you  known  many  sueh 
cases  .'"  ••  Mo-  e  than  I  dare  remimber."  '"  And  as  many  more. 
perhaps,  where  the  per.>;ori  died."  *•  Yes.  fully  as  many  more.  ' 
"  Then  did  not  the  bitter  failure  of  these  death-bod  repentanccay 
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I'  •  w« 

Ol  :  .,m 

I.  .  tie 

$l<-trf. 

**  Upon  ou'  r«>- 
inovul  h<ao», 
th'TO  will  l«  no 
pldco  (or  n  peo- 
taiic<*.  nor  anf 
pofMiliU'ty  of  r»- 
tuiiiin(;un(<<<}(id 
bv  ji^tm-  no*,  in 
ihi-H  litr.  or  do- 
wborc,  UlU'-t  b* 
Uid  th<*  hujM  of 
et«mal  \  to;  hora, 
orn<iwh#»r*>.  niuiit 

nu;         '  li    of 

III  aid 

th'  mr 

laitii,  secure  to 
UH  an  in«>reiit  in 
tbf^  kiuKti"ui  of 
boa  vou."— /Vf^ 
(uJUitn. 

t  F.  Fuller. 


Elihu  pro- 
fesses to  w^ish 
to  Justify  Job 

a    -Job      bad 

FOUgbl   to  ju^tif7 

hioiKcIf  bffora 
(ioii.  bo  no'vled 
to  1)0  »>bowD  ttiat 
becouM  t>M  jusii- 
Ue»)  only  by  HeeK- 
JuK  for  ri^r tile lUs- 
nt'KH  in  if<xi,  not 
in  b  i  III  Nol  f."— • 
H'tTitttvrth. 
llo.x.  a:  PhiLttL 
7— ». 

b  I  Co.  I.  .-W. 
e  Itr  Hunttm^. 
-  "rf«  ev.-r  thoa 
w  i  t  ii  noble 
uiinds,  if  cbance 
they  slitifl  to 
fully  ;  reai'>nte 
tttiiigR  it('<'|>rr, 
and  rf*)!'-!:!!** 
coD"-  Ifnc-  ifi.ira 
more  of  km  I  into 
the  bittrr  cup  of 
ib«"ir  »«v«?rB  r»- 
(.«•  n  tauco."  — 
Afnmi. 

Kf'jx'ntani'owilh- 
Oiii  nni-Ji'nioQt 
ix  '.'>'  .»l 

p.r 
w.t:. 
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d  S.  S.  Messenger. 


the  ear  trietti 
words 

a  ■'  Some  o'  the 
liine:uage  of  Elihu 
in  this  chap,  has 
teen  oousured  as 
h>irsh  11  ml  unfeel- 
ing towards  Job. 
The  words  of 
truth,  though 
they  might  se  -m 
to  be  stern,  were 
also  words  of 
1  o  ve.'' —  Words- 
u-orth. 

b  1  Co.  X.  15. 
•  These       books 
teach    holy   sor- 
row and   contri- 
tion,   and    peni- 
tence.    Is  it  be- 
come    an      art, 
then  ?     A    trick 
that    lazy,     dull, 
luxurious  gown- 
men    can    teach 
ns   to  do   over  ?  ' 
I'll  no  more  on't.  I 
I've    more     real  | 
anguish    in    my  i 
heart     than    ail  1 
their  pedant  dis- 
ci p  1  ine      e'er 
knew." — Roice. 

Job  charg-ed 
■witli  self- 
rig-hteous- 
ness 

a  Jno.  vii.  24 ; 
Bo.  xii.  2 ,  1  Co. 
Vi.  5;  Phil,!.  10. 

6 "The wise  man 
will  contend  not 
for  victory  but 
for  tr nth.' -Robin- 
eon. 

c  Corap.  Job  xiil. 
IS,  xxiii.  10,  xxvii. 
2. 

d  Job  xvi.  17. 
"Let  IS  select 
amo'ig  the  con- 
flicting senti- 
ments advanced, 
what  wili  stand 
the  test  of  exa- 
m  i  n  a  t  i  o  n."  — 
Fausset. 


to  bear  the  tests  of  time  shake  your  confidence  in  their  valuei 
under  the  tests  of  eternity  ?  '  "It  did — it  does,"  said  the  clercry- 
man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  conversation  made  a  deo^i 
impression  on  our  mind.  It  was  strong-  evidence,  from  a  quarter 
in  M'hich  we  least  looked  for  it.  of  the  utter  paltriness  unA 
insufficiency  of  fear  as  a  motive  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
decisions  in  spiritual  things.'* 


CHAPTER    THE    THIRTY-FOURTH. 

1 — 3,  (1)  furthermore,  Elihu  at  once  renewed  his  address, 
as  Job  showed  no  disposition  to  make  a  reply .«  (2)  ye  wise 
men,  not  simply  Job  and  his  friends,  but  those  in  the  circle  of 
spectators  and  listeners,  which,  as  is  assumed,  has  assembled 
round  the  disputants.  Or  a  general  appeal  to  men  of  sound  judg- 
ment.* have  knowledge,  the  practical  knowledge  of  experi- 
ence. (3)  mouth,  or  palate :  ch.  xxxiii.  2  ;  the  sense  of  tasta 
belongs  especially  to  the  palate. 

A  7vord  in  season. — A  minister  was  some  time  ago  speaking  of 
one  whom  he  had  many  years  known  as  a  consistent  and.  exemplary- 
Christian,  and  observed  that  the  first  serious  impressions  were  made 
on  his  mind  by  a  word  dropped  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger.  In  his 
youth  he  was  driving  a  number  of  cattle  to  a  fair,  when  some  of  the 
animals  becoming  unruly,  he  uttered  ja  profane  exclamation,  and 
swore  in  a  manner  that  is,  alas,  too  common.  A  stranger,  on 
horseback,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by  at  the  moment,  said 
to  him,  "My  friend,  those  brutes  have  no  souls,  they  are  not 
capable  of  damnation  ;  but  you  have  an  immortal  soul,  and  your 
curses  must  fall  on  yourself."  The  stranger  rode  off  ;  but  his 
words  were  riveted  in  the  mind  of  the  youth,  and  proved  the 
means  of  awakening  a  train  of  thought  and  feeling  the  most 
salutary  and  profitable.  He  sought  the  means  of  grace  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  became  sober,  circumspect,  and  useful. 
Perhaps  the  stranger  may  never  know,  in  this  world,  the  good 
effects  of  his  well-timed  reproof  ;  but  let  others  be  encouraged 
thus  to  drop  a  word  which  may  prove  as  "  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,  to  be  seen  after  many  days." 

4-6.  (4)  choose,  lit.  prove  hy  means  of  a  touchstone,'^  find 
out  what  is  right,  good,  i.e.  befitting  to  the  occasion  ;  what 
view  of  this  difficult  matter  may  worthily  be  taken.**  (5) 
righteous,  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  righteous  in  respect  of 
the  accusations  made  by  the  friends  against  him.  my  judgment, 
or  my  right. <:  The  right  of  the  righteous  to  temporal  prosperity. 
Job  regarded  God  as  acting  towards  him  in  mere  sovereignty.  (6) 
lie,  by  making  myself  out  to  be  what  I  know  I  am  not.  wound, 
lit.  arrow  :  fig.  for  disease  with  which  he  was  smitten,  without 
transgression,  as  an  immediate  and  adequate  cause  for  such 
smiting.'' 

Bepentanee  and  self-ricjMeonsness  (a  Persian  legend). — Jesus, 
while  on  earth,  was  once  entertained  in  the  cell  of  a  dervise  of 
eminent  reputation  for  sanctity.  In  the  same  city  dwelt  a  youth 
sunk  in  every  sin,  "  whose  heart  was  so  black  that  Satan  himself 
shrunk  back  from  it  in  horror  ;"  he  appearing  before  the  cell  of 
the  monk,  as  smitten  by  the  very  presence  of  the  Divine  Prophet, 
began  to  lament  deeply  the  wickedness  of  his  life  past,  and 
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slieddiiin^  aV^undant  tears  to  implore  pardon  and  frrnce.  The  monk  ' 
indignantly  interrupted  him,  dt-mandinj,'  how  h»'  darf<l  to  appear 
in  his  presence  and  in  that  of  God  s  holy  prophet  •  as-ured  him 
tliat  for  him  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  forgiveness  ;  and  in  Ttroof  liow 
inexorably  he  considered  his  lot  ^vas  fixed  for  hell.  exclaime<l. 
•'My  God.  grant  me  but  one  thing,  that  I  may  Kland  far  from  this 
man  on  the  judynient-day."'  On  this  Jesus  spoke.  "  It  shall  Ije 
even  so  :  the  prayer  of  both  is  grnnted.  This  sinner  has  sought 
mercy  and  grace,  and  has  not  gought  them  in  vain— his  sins  are 
forgiven  ;  his  place  shall  be  in  ]  aradise  at  the  last  day.  Hut  this 
monk  has  prayed  that  he  may  never  stand  near  this  sinner— hi? 
prayer,  too,  is  granted  ;  hell  shall  be  his  place,  for  there  this  sinnej 
shall  never  come."' — Rr pent  a  nee,  or  n-hat .' — It  is  said  of  a  Mr. 
T.  and  three  of  his  asssociates,  that,  to  enliven  a  comj  any.  thej- 
once  undertook  to  mimic  a  celebrateil  preacher.  The  jirciKisition 
was  highly  gratifying  to  all  ]>resent.  and  a  wager  was  agreed 
upon,  to  inspire  each  individual  with  a  desire  of  excelling  iu 
this  impious  attempt.  That  their  jovial  auditors  might  a<ljudg€ 
the  prize  to  the  most  adoit  performer,  it  was  concluded  that  each 
should  open  the  Bib.e.  and  hold  forth  from  the  first  text  that 
should  present  itself  to  his  eye.  Accordingly,  three  in  their 
turns  mounted  the  table,  and  entertained  their  wieki-d  com- 
panions, at  the  expense  of  everything  sacred.  AVlien  thev  had 
exhausted  their  little  stock  of  buffoonery,  it  devolved  on  Mr.  T. 
to  close  this  very  irreverent  scene.  ]\Iuch  elat«d,  an<l  confitlent 
of  success,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  ascended  the  table,  *'  I  sliall  beat 
you  all  !"  When  the  Bible  was  handed  to  him.  he  had  not  the 
slightest  preconception  what  text  of  Scripture  he  should  make 
the  subject  of  his  banter.  However,  by  the  guidance  of  an 
unerring  Providence,  it  opened  at  the  above  pa.^^sage. — "  Except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  Xo  sooner  had  he  uttere<l 
the  words  than  his  mind  was  affected  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  The  sharpest  pangs  of  conviction  now  seized  him.  and 
conscience  denounced  vengeance  upon  his  soul.  In  a  mr  ment 
he  was  favoured  with  a  clear  view  of  his  subject,  and  divided 
his  discourse  more  like  a  divine  than  one  who  never  thought  on 
religious  topics  except  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule.  He  found  no 
deficiency  of  matter,  no  want  of  utterance  ;  and  he  has  been 
frequently  heard  to  declare,  '•  If  ever  I  preached  in  my  life  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  it  was  at  that  time."  The 
impression  which  the  subject  made  upon  his  mii;d  had  such  an 
effect  upon  his  manner,  that  the  mo.st  ignorant  and  profane 
could  not  but  perceive  that  what  he  had  spoken  was  with  the 
greatest  sincerity./ 

7 — 9.  (7)  drinketh  up,  an  image  taken  from  the  camel.* 
"Give  one's  self  up  to  mockery  with  delight,  and  fiml  satisfac- 
tion in  it."*  scorning:/ blasphemy ;  to  Klihu  Job's  l.inguagr 
seemed  daring  and  irreverent.  («)  poeth  in  company, 
makes  common  cause  with,  by  taking  up  their  sentiments.  ('.•) 
profiteth,  etc..  Job  had  meant  so  far  as  the  providences  of  this 
world  are  concerned.  This  seemed  to  intimate  that  God  did  not 
actually  govern  righteously.''  All  men  arc  oppressed  at  times  with 
the  anomalous  distribution  of  human  destinies. 

Th'ir.'itiiig  for  .irorn  (v.  7). -Of  a  man  who  does  not  care  for 
contempt  or  hatred,  it  is  said.  "  He  drinks  up  their  hatred  like 
water."     When  a  man  is  every  way  suix-rior  to  hia  enemies  "Ah, 
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■  W»m>'  wtlltbh 
I  ^ii  1 1  r  Dce  i.ol 
tnoTe  tbeef 
Ktjuw  Uirrr  >■  ft 
ruKe  lip|/il  »«. 
mpb  M  u  CO 
I  Wlfh,    wh>    r\rr 

emr   i<>   f«rth    to 

'  mark  tlip  Ti>:m>f 

J.-eiiiieiirT.luhrmr 

to  luue  ibeoi  to 
bU  barp,  ttjcl 
etbo  ilirui  tn 
di\ir»  mail  c  np 
\u  ibi*  thx  lir  uf 
grace."'— i/a«/i». 
-  Dtl>«jr  i.o  uoje  ; 
go  quickly  iret 
itee  alo»  e — «r«T 
tty  ktrrn.  wnn^ 
th)  bat  d«.  («a< 
ihy  >  rcasi,  ktiow 
aa  liiile  m-  aaar« 
in  ttiy  MirT<  w  u 
iliuu  JiiUi  in  (by 
sina.     Tbe  1^-ril 

will     DOl    d^kpiM* 

a  '  c  o  Dl r  i I « 
heart;'  at)(| 
ibuUKh  H«  let 
tlve  knee]  l<  nn. 
He  will  ba  T« 
mere  J  at  tbo 
last.  Li-aru  '4 
Ja>ob  to  wr(i>U« 
wiib  God.  aid 
i.ry  wiib  a  fervent 
spirit,— 'I  will 
tjot  Ift  Tboe  KO 
UDle».HThi'Utile»« 
me.'  "-A".  Jorrhne. 
"  Peopl»'  Ba%  Uiey 
cannot  refent. 
The  aniiwer  may 
!<(junil  bitr.bly, 
but  our  Sa^  ic^ur 
KOpplioN  it— '.bey 
can  p«ribb  :  and 
yetU'OiateniMv. 
they  -aUAll 
pfrlah."  ■ 
/  Whtttrrom 

and  iHth 
liiiiifc  a 

scorner 

•i  J'  r    XV     IC 

(  S  orn.  fr.  Wr. 
fontrr.  to  be»«k 
fO  ibn  burn.  Fr. 
L  es,  r  r  »  B  ; 
romt,  bom.  Ki 
tr<<me  and  t*^ 
Htonaifl  too* 
.-mi.t,      .*v««    PiL 

dJott  Ix.  3V  J^ 
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B.C.  dr.  1  ,V.>0. 

Wi.  7.  xxiv.  1 ; 
MhI  iii   14. 

g  Robertx. 
"Cohtempt  natu- 
rally implies  a 
m;in"s  e-<'eem- 
insr  of  himself 
gfPHter  th>in  the 
persoa  whom  he 
coiiteuius :  he, 
tberefoie,  that 
slights,  that 
contemns,  an 
affrout,  is  pro- 
perly sunerior 
to  it;  and  he 
conquers  an  in- 
jury who  con- 
quers his  reseut- 
luent  of  it.  So- 
crates being 
kifke  1  by  an  ass, 
did  not  think  it 
a  revenge  proper 
for  Socrates  to 
kick  the  ass 
again."  —  Dr. 
South. 

ft  Westmintter 
Review. 

what  one 
BOWS  he  shall 
reap 

a  Oe.  xviii.  25 ; 
De.  xxxii.  4  ;  Ro. 
ix.  14  ;  Ja.  i.  13. 

•'Trans,  V.  10. 
'Far  be  it  from 
God  to  do  evil, 
andthe  Almishty 
to  act  wrong- 
fully.' "-DelUzsch. 

b  Ps.  Ixii.  12  ;  Je. 
xxxii.  19:  2  Co. 
V.  10;  Ke.  xxii. 
12. 

vv  in_l2.  Dr.  S. 
Clarke,  i.  369. 

c  Dr.  Reaumont 

"That  which  the 
air  is  in  the  ele- 
mentary v^irld, 
tho  sun  in  the 
celestial,  the  soul 
in  the  intelligible, 
justice  is  the 
same  in  the 
civil.  It  is  the 
air  which  all 
afflicted  desire 
to  breaihe  ;  the 
Bun  which  dis- 
pellethail  clouds; 
the    soul   which 


he  drinks  them  up  like  water."  "He  is  a  man  of  wonderful 
talents,  for  he  drinks  up  science  as  water."  Thus,  Elihu  wished 
to  show  that  Job  had  hardened  himself,  and  was  insensible  to 
scorn,  for  he  had  swallowei  it  as  water.? — The  caricafiirisf. — The 
caricaturist  is  one  of  the  best,  of  liistorical  commentators.  The 
striking-  peculiarities  of  the  ag-e,  which  are  often  hut  dimly  seen 
in  the  pages  of  history,  and  carefully  thrown  into  shadow  in 
historical  pictures,  are  always  distinctly  mirrored  in  the  sketches 
of  caricature,  which  ha=<  all  the  truth  an  \  vividness  of  a  reflector ; 
with  permanence,  instead  of  evanescence,  in  its  forms  and 
colours.  It  gives  enduring  shapes  to  the  jests  of  the  hour.  It 
shows  us  the  great  men  of  a  period  as  they  were  seen  and 
laughed  at  by  their  contemporaries  ;  and  by  enabling  us  to  feel 
the  emotions  they  inspired  when  alive,  and  enjoy  the  mirth  their 
conduct  or  appearance  suggested,  lets  us  into  the  understanding 
of  their  characters,  both  more  truly  and  more  amusingly  than 
biography.  As  one  of  the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  opinion, 
caricature  partakes  of  the  nature  of  discussion,  and  in  so  far  it 
is  fraught  with  the  advantages  of  discussion.  This  much  we 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  in  favour  of  this  curious  and 
neglected  subject,  though,  to  justify  the  attention  we  intend  to 
bestow  on  it,  we  might  have  contented  ourselves  with  observing 
that  caricature  is  a  department  of  art  in  which  much  talent  and 
invention  of  a  rich  and  remarkable  kind  have  been  displayed  in 
portraying  the  manners  and  follies,  the  very  spirit  and  features, 
of  every  stage  and  state  of  society.'' 

10-12.  (10)  understanding-,  marg.  heart,  far  be  it,  i.e, 
it  is  a  thing  profane  even  to  think  of.  wickedness,  injustice. 
Elihu's  point  is,  that  man  ought  to  believe  that  God's  ways  are 
just,  because  the;/  are  His.'*  (11)  the  work,  put  for  the  proper 
issue  and  reward  of  work.  "  Recompense  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  man's  deeds.""^  (12)  surely,  this  may  be  settled  as  a  first 
principle.  The  idea  of  iniquity  (inequality)  is  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  God. 

The  sword  of  justice. — When  the  Son  of  God  was  made  of  a 
woman,  and  made  under  the  law,  there  was  heard  the  most  awful 
voice  that  e^er  was  heard  in  the  universe  yet :  "Awake,  0  sword, 
against  the  Man  that  is  My  fellow,  and  smite  the  shepherd  " — 
smite  Him  !  When  there  was  a  Man  in  the  world  that  was 
Jehovah's  fellow  there  was  some  one  who  could  magnify  the  law, 
in  smiting  whom  justice  could  obtain  its  demands.  The  sword 
of  justice  smote  Him.  struck  Him,  cut  Him.  The  sw^ord  of  justice 
had  a  commission  to  smite  the  Man  that  was  Jehovah's  fellow ; 
it  smote  Him  in  Bethlehem  ;  it  smote  Him  all  along  the  highway 
of  His  life,  even  to  Calvary.  On  Calvary  the  strokes  of  the  sword 
fell  heavy  ;  the  glances  of  that  sword  then  darkened  the  sun  ; 
the  strokes  of  the  sword  shook  earth,  shook  hell  ;  it  kept  smiting 
and  smiting  the  Man  that  w^as  God's  fellow,  till  at  last  He  cried, 
"It  is  finished."  Then  the  sword  fell  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  hushed,  lulled,  pacified  :  and  it  lay  there  till  the  third 
hallowed  morning,  when  it  was  found  changed  into  a  sceptre  of 
mercy  ;  and  that  sceptre  of  mercy  has  been  waving  among  man- 
kind ever  since. '^ — Justice  must  he  done.— Veo^le  are  perpetually 
squabbling  about  what  will  be  best  to  do,  or  easiest  to  do,  or 
advisablest  to  do,  or  profitablest  to  do  ;  but  they  never,  so  far  as 
I  hear  them  talk,  ever  ask  what  is  just  to  do.   And  it  is  the  law  of 
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heaven  that  you  phall  rot  be  aWo  to  jtif^ge  what  is  wiao  or  en- v, 
unless  you  are  first  resolved  to  judge  -svliat  is  just,  nud  t4)  do  it. 
That  is  the  one  thing  constantly  reiterated  by  our  ]\Iast<T — the 
order  of  all  others  that  is  piveu  ottenest — "•  Do  justice  and  judj:- 
ment."  Thafs  your  Bible  order  ;  thafsthe  ''pervice  of  (.'(h1."  not 
prnying-  or  psalm-singing-.  You  aro  told,  irdord.  to  ning  psalms 
when  yo'i  are  merry,  and  to  pray  when  \ou  need  anyihing  :  and 
by  the  pervei'sion  of  the  evil  spirit  we  get  to  think  tliat  juaying 
and  psiilra-singing  are  ''  pervice.'"  If  a  child  finds  itself  in  want 
of  anything,  it  runs  and  asks  its  father  lor  it — docs  it  cull  that 
doing  its  father  a  service  ?  If  it  begs  for  a  toy  or  a  piece  of  cake, 
does  it  call  that  serving  its  father?  Tluitwilli  Co<l  is  piayer.  and 
He  likes  to  hear  it  :  He  likes  you  to  ask  Ilim  for  tilings  wlien 
you  want  them,  but  he  doesn't  call  that  '"serving  Ilim."  Begging 
is  not  serving  ;  God  likes  mere  beggars  as  little  as  you  do  -  He 
likes  honest  servants,  not  beggars.  So  when  a  child  loves  its 
father  very  much,  and  ia  very  happy,  it  may  sing  little  songs 
about  him  ;  but  it  doesn't  call  that  serving  its  fatlicr  ;  neither  is 
singing  songs  about  God  serving  God.  It  is  enjoying  ourselves, 
if  it's  anything  :  most  probably,  it  is  nothing  ;  but  if  its  any- 
thing, it  is  serving  ourselves,  not  God.  And  yet  we  are  imjiudent 
enough  to  call  our  beggings  and  chantings  '•  Divine  service  :" 
we  say  Divine  service  will  be  '•performed''  (that's  our  word — the 
form  of  it  gone  through)  at  eleven  o'clock.  Alas  I  unless  we 
perform  Divine  service  in  every  willing  act  of  life,  we  never  ]>er- 
form  it  at  all.  The  one  Divine  work,  the  one  o'.dered  sacrifice, 
is  to  do  justice  ;  and  it  is  the  la.^t  we  are  ever  ii;clined  to  do. 
Anything  rather  than  that  !  As  much  charity  as  you  choo.«5C.  but 
no  justice.  "  Nay,''  you  will  say,  "  charity  is  greater  than  justice." 
Yes,  it  is  greater  :  it  is  the  summit  of  justice — it  is  the  temple  of 
which  justice  is  the  foundation.  But  you  cant  have  the  top 
without  the  bottom  ;  you  cannot  build  upon  charity.  You  must 
build  upon  justice,  for  this  main  rea.son.  that  you  have  not  at  first 
charity  to  build  with.  It  is  the  last  reward  of  good  work.  Do 
justice  to  your  brother  (you  can  do  that,  whether  j-ou  love  him  or 
not),  and  you  will  come  to  love  him.  But  do  injustice  to  him 
because  you  don't  love  him.  and  you  -.vill  come  to  hate  him.  It 
is  all  very  fine  to  think  you  can  build  upon  charity  to  begin  with, 
but  you  will  find  all  you  have  got  to  begin  witli  begins  at  home, 
and  is  es.seutially  love  of  yourself.'' 

13—15,  (\?>)  ffiven  him  a  charge,"  so  as  to  make  Him  a 
servant  vAvo  could  prove  unfaithful.  God  has  sole  authority  ; 
He  is  Go'l  alone.  (H)  upon  man,  it  should  be  upon  Ilim  :  i.e. 
if  God  tlr>  ight  only  of  Himself  all  things  that  have  l.reath  would 
peri.sh  fci  all  depend  on  Him.*  But  absolute  power  in  Gwl  is  joined 
with  \)  us.dfish  love.  (IT) )  all  flesh,  cfc.  bee.  by  the  breath  of  God 
alone  man  lives.  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.' 
Jiuiicr  from  God  — 

What  wouldst  thou  have,  good  fellow  ? 

Justice,  madam. 

Oh,  ambitious  beggar,  wouldst  thou  have  that 

That  lives  not  in  the  world  ? 

Why,  all  the  undelved  mines  cannot  buy 

Announce  of  justice,  'tis  a  jewel  so  inestimable. 

I  tell  thee  God  hath  engross'd  all  justice  in  His  handi, 

And  there  is  none  but  what  comes  from  Him.** 
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pivrlh  llff  to  kQ 
tl'in^'M.  1  b<>  HB- 
l.iijpirn  »«.  It 
)«  iiM.re  found 
'••     " --r   of 

V  in 

t.  :  .     of 

Uie  lh>!*K.  Tu 
I'O.  juMi  U  tj>  b^ 
a>l  ihnt  w  tirh  an 
honest  iiiiit)  niHj' 
!><•,  ^illC^■  jUi»U<.-« 
\*  »o  KiTP  r\rry 
onp  what  aj.ier- 
tainoth  U)  btm." 
-A'.  r<ji/«>iii. 

•'So|i)iiBiry  m»y 
perplex  iruih.  io- 
Kc  n  u  i  I  y  m%j 
ware  tie  dt-crrrs 
of  ju>iir«>,  and 
ridicule  ni»y 
rat.'^e  an  unde- 
her\pd  lau.  h.  »'Ut 
wlicro  Ir*^  in- 
qiiiiy  pmvatlii, 
em 'in  will  be 
corrPclcd.  J u ft  06 
will  b*  rrveicd, 
and  rid  ctilf  will 
l)C  roitirud  on 
tliosA  «b<>  b*T« 
al>uii«>d  It*  in- 
lluei.c  '."-Aitinira. 
-'Jusiirc  i!<  tbe 
gieit  tiut  stmpla 
principle,  aod 
I  he  wli.  lo  secret 
o;  nictrt>-H  ill  ail 
goveinin»'nt,  aa 
i'bsi>lul<'ly  t-f^en- 
tial  to  the  train- 
iuK  *"  ati  tnlant 
H8  tu  '111'  rotiirul 
of  a  ni '^hty  n»- 
t  on."— >i'/«wu. 
d  liiuiin. 

none  can 

limit  the 
AlmiKhty 
a  'C'otii  lui  tied 
he  oaiih  to  his 
chnr>;>>,  aa  a  su* 
|M-rii  r  c<  luuiit  » 
a  charjre  to  ft 
Kuixirdi'  at<».''  — 
A'O  tn.<on. 
60nr  veraioo 
givcB  a  f>rn»e  oul 
of  hHmV'ny  with 
the  ••<>iit''»t.  "If 
God  rrcnrdcd 
man  •  iih  en- 
mity, be  would 
certatrlvp^'riHh.'* 
c  Ph.  xc.  a— I(V 
civ.  ?9;  Go.  iLf  I 
Ac.  ivii.  24 
dKfd- 
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[Cap.  xxxiv.  16—23; 


B.C.  cir.  1520. 

tlie  impar- 
tiality of  God 

a  "  Eight  and 
government  are 
iudeed  mutually 
couditijnedr 
without  right 
everything 
would  fall  into 
anarchy  and 
coi  fusion." — Lie- 
lUzsch. 

I  .Uawer,  fo'low- 
ing  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.,  reads, 
"It  is  not  fit  to 
accuse  of  injus- 
tice Him  who 
Bays  to  a  king, 
Thou  art  w irked; 
to  princes,  Ye  are 
ungodly." 

c  De.    X.    17 ;    2 

Chr.  X.  7;  Ac.  x. 
34;  Ko.  ii.  11  ; 
Oil.  ii.  6;  E|)h. 
Ti.  9;  Col.iii.  25; 
IPe.i.  17. 

d  Cumberland. 

"When  great  pre- 
8'>Dts   were   sent 
to  Epaminondas, 
the       celebrated 
Theban  general, 
ho  used    to    ob- 
serve:    '-If    the  I 
thing  you  desire  ' 
be    good,   I   will  , 
do  it  wilhoutany 
bribe,    even    be-  { 
cause  it  is  good ;  i 
if     it     be     not  I 
honest,     I     will  i 
not  do  it  for  all  1 
the  goods  in  the  j 
■world."     He  was  ! 
BO  great  a  con-  j 
temner  of  riches, 
that     when     he  ' 
died  he  left  not  I 
enough    to    dis- 
chaige    the    ex- 
peu.ses     of      his 
funeral. 

•  Dr.  /.  Todd. 


Ood  has  full 
control 
over  all  men 


16—19.  (1^)  hear  this,  the  further  matter  of  fact  that  God 
does  deal  with  men  impartially.  (17)  govern,  marg-.  bi/ul.  '"la 
it  also  possible  that  an  enemy  of  right  should  govern  ?"«  most 
just,  the  just,  the  mighty.  Hira  in  whom  might  and  justice  are 
one  :  or  the  All-just.  (18)  is  it  fit,  or  becoming,*  piinces, 
regarded  as  kings  representatives.  (19)  accepteth,  etc.,  ia 
therefore  infinitely  above  the  persuasions  that  may  infiuence 
kings  to  unj  ust  deeds  :*'  and  is  strictly  impartial. 
True  J  11.1  fur. — 

All  are  not  just  because  they  do  no  wrong  ; 
But  he,  who  will  not  wrong  me  when  he  may, 
He  is  the  truly  just.     I  praise  not  those 
Who  in  their  petty  dealings  pilfer  not, 
But  him  whose  conscience  spurns  at  secret  fraud, 
When  he  might  plunder  and  defy  surprise. 
His  be  the  praise  who,  looking  down  with  scorn 
On  the  false  judgment  of  the  partial  herd, 
Consults  his  own  clear  heart,  and  boldly  dares 
To  be,  not  to  be  thought,  an  honest  man/* 
Jv,stice  impaftial. — A  striking  instance  of  the  stem  and  im- 
partial administration  of  justice  is  afforded  in  the  history  of  one 
of  the  kings  of  Acalhuacan,  a  province  which  composed  a  part  of 
the  Mexican  Empire.  There  was  a  law  which  forbade,  on  pain  of 
death,  the  speaking  of  indecent  words  in  the  royal  palace.     One 
of  the  sons  of  this  king,  for  whom  he  had  felt  a  more  particular 
attachment  than  for  any  of  the  rest,  on  account  of  his  disiiosition 
and  his  virtues,  violated  this  law.     The  words  made  use  of  by  the 
young  prince  were  rather  the  effect  of  youthful  indiscretion  than 
of  any  bad  intention.     The  king  was  informed  of  it,  and  uador- 
standing  that  the  word  had  been  spoken  by  the  prince  in  the 
pi'esence  of  his  tutors  he  sent  to  examine  them.     They,  b';ing' 
afraid  of  experiencing  some  punishment  if    hey  concealed  the 
truth,  confessed  it  openly,  but  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  the  prince  by  saying  that  he  did  not  know  the  person 
to  whom  he  spoke,  nor  that  the  language  was  improper.     Not- 
withstanding all  this,  he  ordered  the  young  prince  to  be  arrested 
immediately,  and  the  very  same  day  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
upon  him.     The  whole  court  were  astonished  at  the  rigour  of  the 
king,  and  interfered  with  their  prayers  and  tears  in  behalf  of  the 
prince  ;  but  no  remonstrances  could  move  the  inflexible  mind  of 
the  king.    "My  son,"  said  he,  "  has  violated  the  law.    If  I  pardon 
him,  it  will  be  said  the  laws  are  not  binding  on  every  one.    I  will 
let  my  subjects  know  that  no  one  will  be  pardoned  a  transgres- 
sion, as  I  do  not  even  pardon  the  son  whom  I  dearly  love."     The 
punishment  was  accordingly  executed.    The  king  shut  himself  up 
for  forty  days  in  a  hall,  without  letting  himself  be  seen  by  any 
one.     He  vented  his  grief  in  secret ;  and  to  conceal  from  hia 
sight  everything  that  might  recall  his  sorrow,  he  caused  the  door 
of  his  son's  apartment  to  be  closed  up  by  a  wall.     He  showed  his 
subjects  that,  although  he  was  incapable  of  repressing  the  feel- 
ings of  a  father  and  sealing  up  the  fountains  of  his  grief,  yet  he 
would  never  permit  them  to  overcome  his  zeal  for  the  laws,  and 
the  most  rigid  impartiality  in  their  execution.' 

20—23.  (20)  shall  they  die,  God  has  full  control  over  them. 
Their  lives  are  altogether  in  His  hands.  Sudden  and  overwhelm* 
ing  judgments  He  can  bring.    This  may  apply  to  the  princjea, 
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people,  the  poor  of  r.  10.  at  midnight,*  the  time  of  s'^-curity 
and  helple!ssnoss.  without  hand,  \.r.  muns  haiui'-or  inU-rlr. 
rence.  Tlie  life  of  both  i)oor  and  rich  is  in  (iods  absohite  control , 
(21 )  eyes,  ric.  Gcds  omniscience  equals  His  omniix  tence.'  (22) 
shadow  of  death,  poetic  fig.  for  excetding-  thick  darkmfB-' 
(2:5)  not  lay,  etc.,  better.  He  setteth  not  His  thou-^^ht  long  upon 
man.« 

i^'o  cflJicfalincnt.  for  the  wichrd. — I.  The  character  here  de- 
scribod.  II.  A  special  circumstance  in  their  character :  they 
wish  to  hide  themselves.  Why  is  this .'  A  con.<ciou.«<ne89  of 
wrong,  and  of  the  presence  of  God.  III.  The  deft  at  of  their 
desire.  There  are  innumerable  vigilant  eyes  in  the  world.  Men 
are  watching  one  another.  The  eyes  of  God  are  on  all.  IV. 
Hiding-places  of  the  wicked.  The  darkness  of  profound  dis- 
simulation ;  of  deep  solitude  ;  night.  Men  may  change  the 
light  of  religion  into  darkness  and  shroud  themselves  in  it. 
In  the  other  world  there  will  be  no  hiding-place  of  darkness. 
Better  that  men  should  seek  to  hide  themselves  in  the  mercy  of 
God./ 

TroiihJp  at  miamght  (v.  20). — The  providence  of  God  has  been 
often  remarkably  displayed  in  the  discovery  of  murder.  A 
respectable  publication  at  Basle  relates  the  following  in^t{\nce  : — 
"A  per^son  who  wrought  in  a  brewery  quarrelled  with  one  of  liis 
fellow -workmen,  and  struck  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  die«l 
upon  the  spot.  Xo  other  person  was  witness  to  the  deed.  He 
then  took  the  body  and  threw  it  into  a  large  fire  under  a  boiling 
vat,  where  it  was  in  a  short  time  so  completely  consumed  that  no 
traces  of  its  existence  remained.  On  the  following  day.  when  the 
man  was  missed,  the  murderer  observed  very  coolly  that  he  liad 
perceived  his  fellow -servant  to  have  been  intoxicated,  ard  that 
he  had  probably  fallen  from  a  bridge,  which  he  had  loirosson 
his  way  home,  and  been  drowned.  For  the  space  of  seven  years 
after  no  one  entertained  any  suspicions  of  the  real  state  of  the 
fact.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  man  was  again  employed  in 
the  same  brewery.  He  was  then  induced  to  reflect  on  the  singu- 
larity of  the  circumstance  that  his  crime  had  remained  so  long 
concealed.  Having  retired  one  evening  to  rest,  one  of  the  other 
workmen  who  slept  with  him,  hearing  him  say  in  his  sleep.  'It  is 
now  f  uU  seven  years  airo,'  a.sked  him.  •  What  was  it  you  did  seven 
years  ago .''  '  I  put  him,'  he  replied,  still  speaking  in  his  sleep. 
'under  the  boiling  vat.'  As  the  affair  was  not  entirely  forgotten, 
it  immediately  occurred  to  the  man  that  his  be<l-fellow  mu.st 
allude  to  the  person  who  was  missing  about  that  time  ;  and  he 
accordingly  gave  information  of  what  he  had  heard  to  a  magis- 
trate. The  murderer  was  apprehended,  and  though  at  first  he 
denied  that  he  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  a  confession  of  his 
crime  was  at  length  obtained  from  him,  for  which  he  suffered 
condign  punishment."^ 

2\—26.  (24)  without  number,*  ?.r  without  need  of  par- 
ticularly searching  them  out  :  without  such  process<-s  a-s  b<'long 
to  human  judgments,  set  others,  a.s  Ps.  Ixxv.  7.  (25)  de- 
stroyed, oV  crushed.  God  makes  short  work  with  them.  (2«|) 
open  si»ht,  lit.  in  the  place  of  beholders  :  their  punishment  is 
publiclv  seen.*  i 

Tfitfr,v;hi/;ti/  of  j^/.stic/'.—^\he^a  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of 
France  disgraced  himself  by  committing  robbery  and  murdtr  in. 


I      Ii.O.  rtr.  I5J0. 

1  Ex.  »1  yi  M, 
I  Sa   XIV.  a7.  »;*: 

I  Tii.  V.  a.         • 

b  Da.  11.84.44.48. 
cO-m!  ban  no 
Ii»Td  lo  ttutrh  or 
►»"  wui.h.  ••■  J,,b 
hatl  HU|>poBed^b. 
vii.  I  J. 

'I  Chr.  jTi.  9;  Jc 
xzxii.  I:;. 

dJr.  Hill.  f4, 
Am  Ix  %  i;  Ue. 

IT.  14. 

«  "  A     ■  I  n  fr  I  • 

ih'Uffht  .  f  Cod's 

in      «'iiou;;h       to 

N  u  m  ni  on    the 

whole    world    lo 

'  iudX"  ent.       Job 

h«"l    craved    f-T 

loa»<"     lo    inter 

in'o       judjr'iicnt 

«ith  QoiX.    Klllin 

r^plle-.    ttiat 

Ho"!.  rif  Hid  .  wa 

accord,  fliidH  out 

.  men    ia    »    iti'>- 

j  iiient       with'-ut 

I  unv    effori.    aorl 

;  Kiimnxin^     t*  em 

;  to  juiUnienu" — 

I   Wirrdstrorlh. 

i  t.  n.   J.  Holland, 
i  I.  i.9. 

fJ.  Foiirr. 

\  "  Ab  the  r«lnhoir 
wou'd  never  Ni 
•  eon  were  it  not 
for  tli«  i-li>iid« 
and  lite  rain,  t^a 
l>eaiitieH  of  holi- 
nem  Would  ne\  er 
^)l'ne  a<>  hri^  bilv 
I  were  it  i^oi  fof 
'  the  trial"  which 
the  Splrir  of  (»  h| 
enip'ox**  to  prrw 
mote  'hora."--/>r. 
Ttrtftif. 

I  g  WhiUcrom. 


Ooi  haA  no 
need  to 
search  after 
a  human 
fashion 

rt  H.h  et^lrr. 
A\f:fi^r^K  the 
earth  toHnd  ooC 

A?  -a  111.  13;  1 
TL  T.  20. 
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B.C.  cir.  1520. 

Oort^mpt  is  a 
coble  and  an 
innocent  re- 
venge  ;  and  si- 
lence the  fullest 
expips  ion  of  it. 
Except  only 
storms  and  tem- 
pests, the  gr-  a^- 
est  thinj;s  of  the 
wor'd  are  sel- 
dom loud.  Tu- 
mult and  noi^e 
usually  rise  from 
the  conflict  of 
coutriry  things 
in  a  narrow  pa-!- 
sage;  and  just  so 
does  the  loud- 
ness of  wrath 
aud  reviling 
argue  a  con- 
tnoted  breast; 
fiuch  an  one  as 
has  not  room 
enough  to  wield 
and  maiiagr)  its 
own  actions 
with  stillness 
and  composure, 
c  Dr.  Cheecer, 
d  S/inieitpeare. 

•Who  painted 
JuMfiee  hlind.  did 
not  declare  what 
magistrates 
Bhould  be,  but 
what  they  are  : 
not  so  much 
'cnuse  they  rich 
and  i!Oor  should 
weigh  in  their 
just  scales  alike; 
but  be(t)ius6  they, 
now  blind  with 
bribes,  are  gruwn 
BO  weak  of  sight, 
they'll  sooner 
feel  a  cause,  than 
see  it  right." — 
Heath. 

•  Dr.  Guthrie. 

the  dis- 
ol>edience  of 
ineu 

a  Pa.  cxxv.  5. 

tEx  ii.  23,  25, 
Kx  i.  23;  Ps.  xii. 
5;  Ja.  V.  4. 

••He is  m's^ra^ile 
t)n<-'o  who  f '( Is  it 
but  twice  who 
fears  it  be f fire  it 
comes."— Crien/a^ 


the  streets  of  Paris,  Louis  XV.  would  not  grant  a  pardon,  though 
eagerly  solicited  to  do  so  by  a  deputation  from  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  who  tried  him,  and  suspended  their  sentence  until  the  royal 
pleasure  should  be  known.  "  My  lords  and  counsellors,"  paid  the 
king,  '-return  to  your  chambers  of  justice,  and  promulgate 
your  decree."  "Consider,"  said  the  first  president,  "that  the 
unhappy  prince  has  your  majesty's  blood  in  his  veins."  "  Yes," 
said  the  king,  "but  the  blood  has  become  impure,  and  justice 
demands  that  it  should  be  let  out ;  nor  would  I  spare  my  own 
son  for  a  crime  for  which  I  should  be  bound  to  condemn  the 
meanest  of  my  subjects."  The  prince  was  executed  on  the  scaf- 
fold iu  the  court  of  the  grand  Chatelet,  on  the  12th  of  August^ 
1729.<= 
Justice. — 

If  the  deed  were  ill, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law.  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 
Nay,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours ; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son  : 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profaned, 
See  your  mo^t  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted, 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain 'd ; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son.* 
Jvstice    and    mercy. — Like    two    streams    which    unite   theif 
separate  waters  to  form  a  common  river,  justice  and  mercy  are 
combined  in  the  work  of  redemption.     Like  the  two  cherubim 
whose  wings  met  above  the  ark :  like  the  two  devout  and  holy 
men  who  drew  the  nails  from  Christ's  body,  and  bore  it  to  the 
grave ;    like   the   two   angels  who   received   it  in  charge,  and, 
seated  like  mourners  within  the  sepulchre  (the  one  at  the  head, 
the  other  at  the  feet),  kept  silent  watch  over  the  precious  treasure, 
— justice  and  mercy  are  associated  in  the  work  of  Christ.     They 
are  the  supporters  of  the  shield  on  which  the  cross  is  emblazoned  ; 
they  sustain  the  arms  of  our  heavenly  Advocate  ;  they  form  the 
two  solid  and  eternal  pillars  of  the  Mediator's  throne.    On  Calvary, 
mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  righteousness  and  peace  embrace 
each  other. « 

27,  28.  (27)  turned  back,  fallen  away  from  Him.«  Follow- 
ing God  is  obedience  to  His  commands,  and  consecration  to  His 
service,  his  ways,  either  of  providence  or  precept.  (28) 
cause,  etc.,  by  their  oppressions  and  neglect.* 

The  ])r()Jit.  of  affJiction. — The  bee  is  observed  to  suck  honey  from 
the  thyme,  a  most  hard  and  dry  herb  ;  so  the  good  and  faithiul- 
minded  man  sucketh  knowledge  and  obedience  from  the  bitter 
potion  of  alversity  and  the  cross,  and  turnebh  all  to  the  best.  The 
scouring  and  rubbing  which  fret  othei-s  make  him  shine  the 
brighter  ;  the  weight  which  crusheth  others  mnkes  him,  like  the 
palm  tree,  grow  the  better  :  the  hammer  which  knocks  others  all 
in  pieces  makes  him  the  broader  and  the  larger.  In  inciide  et 
maleo  dUatantur,  they  are  made  broader  on  the  anvil,  and  witli 
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the  hammer;  althougrh  it  be  with  the  hammer,  yet.  dllatantur, 
they  are  made  to  grow  the  widtr.*^ 

29,  30.  (29)  quietness,  to  the  poor,  or  maketh  pt-aco. 
hideth  his  face,  as  in  anp|-er.  whether  .  .  only.  rfMnniiijr 
Gols  ways  to  be  regulated  by  ])rinciple.s  of  inipartiaiity  ;ind 
righteousness  which  apply  equally  to  one.  or  to  many. 
(30)  hypocrite,  or  proHigate.  reign  not,  more  generally, 
prosper  not.  be  ensnared,"  deceived  by  seeing  the  wicked 
prospering. 

Sale  1)1. — The  heart  of  man  pants  after  peace.  I.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  God  to  give  quietness.  Man  makes  war.  Gotl 
concludes  peace.  1.  It  is  so  in  the  nation  ;  2.  It  is  so  in  the  heart ; 
3.  It  shall  be  so  the  world  over.  II.  The  particular  quiet  thcit 
He  gives  to  the  soul.  1.  Describe  it  negatively  :  it  is  not  solitari- 
ne-ss.  nor  insensibility,  nor  constrained  silence,  nor  inactivity,  nor 
temjorary,  nor  unsatisfactory  ;  2.  Describe  it  positively  :  it  is 
the  quiet  of  sweet  satisfaction,  of  full  assurance,  of  conscious 
Bafety,  of  confiding  love,  of  hallowed  devotion,  of  meek  dc'jK;n- 
dence.  III.  The  im)  ossibility  of  it^  being  destroyed.  Is  there 
an  arm  stronger,  a  will  more  i)ot<?nt.  attraction  greater  than  His  .' 
Learn  : — (1)  Beware  of  false  peace  ;  (2)  Fear  not  thou  thalt  lose 
true  peace  ;  (3)  Peace  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  secret  of  success  (v.  29).— A  young  sailor  boy  was  remarked 
for  his  serenity  and  presence  of  mind  in  his  first  battle.  "  How 
was  it.  my  boy,"  the  mate  asked.  '•  that  you  were  ready  for  every- 
thing, and  yet  as  quiet  as  if  by  your  mother's  fireside .'"  "  Be- 
cause.' said  he,  "  1  was  alone  with  my  God  lor  an  hour  before  the 
fight  began. "fc—T/^r  lei/  to.svcces.'<.—1h{:Te  was.  according  to  fable. 
a  woodman  in  a  forest  cutting  down  trees,  when  he  heard  a  band 
of  robbers  approaching,  and  saw  a  long  train  of  horses  come 
\Ninding  over  the  hills  where  he  was.  He  <iuickly  climbed  into 
one  of  the  trees,  where  he  could  watch  their  motions  witliout 
being  seen.  They  rode  up  on  their  horses  till  they  came  to  a 
great  rock,  where*  dismounting,  the  captain  of  the  band  walked 
up  to  the  rock,  and  said.  "Oien.  Sesame!"  The  very  moment 
this  word  was  spoken  a  great  door  flew  open,  and  they  all  went 
in  and  stowed  away  their  plunder  in  the  cave.  The  wotnlman 
watclied  in  great  surprise  while  all  this  was  going  on.  He  re- 
membered the  wonderful  word  -  Sesame."  which  opened  the  door. 
So  he  remained  quiet  until  the  rcbbers  were  gone.  As  soon  as 
thev  were  out  of  sight  iic  came  down  from  the  tree  and  went  up 
to  the  rock,  and  cried  out.  "  C)])en.  Sesame  !"  Instantly  the  dt)or 
fiew  open,  and  he  went  in.  Th<n  lie  gazed  in  wonder  on  all  the 
precious  things  which  were  gatliered  together.  He  IiUchI  his 
panniers,  or  donkey-baskets,  wiih  gold  and  silver,  as  much  as  tlie 
animals  could  carry,  and  went  liome  a  rich  man.  He  was  made 
rich  by  the  power  of  the  word  "  Sesame."  Our  key  to  wealth  is 
labour  and  perseverance,     v 

31—33.    (31)    meet,   etc.,    here    Elihu    indicates   the   spirit  speakin«r  to 

befo  e   God   which    he    thinks  Job   should   cherish.      The    un-  Go:l  ir  liie 

godlv  man  ought  to  say.  -  I  have  borne.'  etc.     have  borne.  1^^;^^^^^^ 

so  as  to  be  humbled  and  learn  by  it."     not  offend,  this  is  the       

premise    of    amendment.       (:!2)    tea"h.    the   exi>res.sion    of    a 

huinble  and  submi!*sive  spirit,  such  as  sliould   follow  .«*anctifie«l . 

Bhastisements-i*    (33)  according  .  .  mind  P  shaU  God  proceed  been  yitwd. 
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B.C.  dr.  1520. 

Wordsworth  pre- 
fers to  put  these 
sentences  as  a 
serifs  of  ques- 
tions. "  Hath  ttie 
ung:  xily  said  to 
God,"  etc. 

Le.  xxvi.  40—42 ; 
Je.  xxxi.  18,  19  ; 
Da.  ix.  7--14. 

6  Ps.  xix.     12, 

xxxii.  8;     Eph. 

iv.  25,  28  ;  1  Pe. 
iT.  3. 

c  If  you  think  to 
order  (Jod,  tell 
what  your  prin- 
ciples are. 

vv.  31,  32.  W. 
Fenner,  i.  417; 
Abp.  Tif/otson.  ix. 
191;  B.  Broad- 
hurst,  109 ;  D. 
Black,  392. 

t>.  32.  /.  Slade. 
vii.  327;  A.  B. 
Eeanx,  175. 

9.  33.  A.  Ro'ierts, 
V.  15). 

d  Abp.  Leighton. 

e  W.  Jay. 

"Men  are  born  to 
troiib'ie  at  first 
and  e.\er  isei  in 
it  all  their  days. 
There  is  a  cry  at 
the  b-ginning  of 
life,  and  a  groan 
at  its  close.*' — 
Arnnt. 


words  ■with- 
out wisdom 

a  Some,  how- 
ever, connect 
thi^  wi^rd  wi'.h 
abrth.  to  desire, 
and  r  uidf^r  it  as 
in  tlie  Autho 
risod  Vers  on. 

h  "  Since  Job  will 
rotg've  way,  fOli- 
hu  n-e's  thir  he 
hns  m  alterua 
five  but  to  wish 
that  the  trial 
may  go  on  until 
it  has  done  its 
work,"    —    Si>k. 


to  judofment  with  you  (Job)  just  as  you  may  wish?  refuse,  to 
admit  His  ways  of  judgment,  or  accept  them,  speak,  etc.s  your 
conclusion. 

Speaking  to  God  in  the  time  of  affl'icfion  — It  need  not  be  vocal. 
This  communing'  of  the  heart  with  God  is  a  rare  thing-.  If  con- 
versation refreshes  the  heart  in  sorrow,  this  most  of  all.  A  great 
recommendation  of  atflicbion  is  that  it  is  a  time  of  sober  thoa^;•hts. 
So  speaking  to  God  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  chastisement 
is  from  His  hand  Would  that  such  a  heart  were  in  us ;  there 
would  then  be  a  desire  to  know  and  do  whab  is  not  now  seen  of 
duty,  etc.'' — The  future  resiqned  to  God. — I.  Some  errors  reproved. 
1.  A  desire  to  choose  for  ourselves  ;  2.  A  dispositioa  to  murmur 
at  our  earthly  Ipb ;  3.  Eavy  at  the  circumstmces  of  others  ;  i. 
Confidence  in  our  own  judgment.  II.  Doctrines  to  be  established. 
1.  The  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  ;  2.  The  universal  extent  of 
His  holy  providence.  III.  Consolations  supplied.  1.  Faithfulness 
of  Divine  promises  ;  2.  Comfort  of  submLssion  to  His  will  ;  3. 
Certainty  of  final  perfection  of  all  believers  in  Divine  presence.— 
The  condemnation  of  self-w'dl. — Tlie  meaning  of  the  question  ia 
obvious.  Shall  the  Supreme  Being  do  nothing  without  thy  con- 
sent? Should  He  ask  counsel  of  thee?  Ought  He  to  regulate  His 
dispensations  according-  to  thy  views  and  desires  ?  Should  it  be 
according-  to  thy  mind?  Were  your  preacher  to  address  this 
question  individually  to  this  assembly  you  would  all  answer, 
"No."  To  bring-  you  to  this  temper,  we  shall  enlarge  on  the 
desire  of  having  things  "according  to  our  mind."  I.  As  unreason- 
able. II.  As  common.  III.  As  criminal.  IV.  As  dang-eroua. 
V.  As  impracticable.* 

Paijs^on's  happ'nir'sa. — "Christians  mig-ht  avoid  much  trouble 
and  inconvenience,"  says  Dr.  Payson,  "  if  they  would  only  believe 
what  they  profess— that  God  is  able  to  make  them  happy  without 
anything  else.  They  imagine,  if  such  a  dear  friend  were  to  die, 
or  such  and  such  blessings  to  be  removed,  they  should  be  mise- 
rable ;  whereas  God  can  make  them  a  thousand  times  happier 
without  them.  To  mention  my  own  case  —God  has  been  depriving 
me  of  one  blessing  after  another  ;  but  as  every  one  was  removed 
He  has  come  in  and  filled  up  its  place  ;  and  now.  when  I  am  a 
cripple,  and  not  able  to  move,  I  am  happier  than  ever  I  was  in 
my  life  before,  or  ever  expected  to  be  ;  and  if  I  had  believed  this 
twenty  years  ago,  I  might  have  been  spared  much  anxiety." 

34-37.  (34)  understanding-,  or  of  heart.  (3o)  hath 
spoken,  in  his  intense  and  agonised  utterances.  All  wise  men 
will  admit  extravagance  in  Job's  expressims,  and  that  they  could 
easily  be  turned  to  evil  meanings.  Job's  heart  was  better  than 
his  words.  (3())  my  desire,  lit  aZ»f."  my  father.  It  is  either  an 
address  to  God.  a  mere  exclamation,  or  a  reverent  a;.pellation  for 
Job.  for  wicked  men,  like  them,  such  as  //;/•//  might  g-ive.* 
(37)  rebellion,  a  stubborn  spirit  that  will  not  be  humbled, 
clappeth,  better,  he  will  clap,  as  expression  of  scorn  and  triumph, 
if  he  is  not  tried  until  he  is  humbled. 

Ec'il  ifpcahinri. — It  is  not  good  to  speak  evil  of  all  whom  we 
know  bad  ;  it  is  worse  to  judge  evil  of  any  who  may  prove  good. 
To  speak  ill  upon  knowledge  shows  a  want  of  charity  :  to  speak 
ill  u])on  suspicion  shows  a  want  of  honesty.  I  will  not  speak  so 
bad  as  I  know  of  many  ;  I  will  not  speak  worse  than  I  know  of 
any.    To  know  evil  by  others,  aud  not  sneak  it,  is  sometitaes 
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discretion  ;  to  sp'^ak  evil  by  o+hors.  and  not  know  it.  is  aUv.iyn 
dishonesty.     Ho  ^x\•,\y  be  evil  himself  who  siienks  nood  of  othrrs 
upo  I  knowledge,  but  he  can  never  be  good  hiiuseLf  who  speaku  ill 
Oi'  others  upon  suspicion." 
The  xlan'h'rcr. — 

Slander,  the  fonlest  whelp  of  Sin.    Tlie  man 

In  whom  this  spirit  entered  was  undone  ; 

His  tontiuo  was  set  on  fire  of  hell  :  his  lieart 

Whs  black  as  death  ;  his  legs  were  faint  with  haste 

To  propagate  the  lie  his  soul  h;id  framed; 

His  pillow  was  the  peace  of  families 

Destroyed,  the  sigh  of  innocence  reproached. 

Broken  friendships,  and  the  strife  of  brotherhoodai 

Yet  did  he  spare  his  sleep,  ami  hear  the  clock 

Number  the  midnight  watches,  on  his  bed 

Devising  mischief  more  ;  and  early  rose. 

And  made  most  helli.'^h  meals  of  good  men's  names. 

From  door  to  door  you  might  have  seen  him  speed, 

Or  placed  amidst  a  group  of  gaping  fools. 

And  whispering  in  Iheir  ears  with  his  foul  lips. 

Peace  fled  the  neighbourhoo^l  in  which  he  made 

His  haunts  ;  and.  like  a  moral  pestilence. 

Before  his  breath  the  healthy  slioots  and  blooms 

Of  social  joy  and  happiness  decayed. 

Fools  only  in  his  company  were  seen, 

And  those  forsaken  of  God.  and  to  themselves 

Given  up.     The  prudent  shunned  him  and  his  boosa 

As  one  who  had  a  deadly  moral  plague.** 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

1 — 4.  CI)  moreover,  after  another  brief  pause  he  proceeds  to 
show  that  man  s  righteousness  constitutes  no  clann  upon  GcmI 
(1>)  this,  a  supposed  statement  of  Job's:  Elihu  re|K^ats  it  not 
exactlv  as  it  was.*^  but  as  he  apprehended  it.  more  than  God's, 
or  as  I.XX..  "  I  am  just  before  God."  From  the  stat<inc nt  tluit 
h's  righteousness  exceeded  God's  we  may  well  su{)pose  Job  would 
hr.ve  shrunk.  (;'.)  advanta^re,  present  temj>oral  pood,  profit 
.  .  s^n,  read  as  marg.  'What  do  I  gain  by  it  more  than  I  should 
gai  1  by  sin  ?""''  (4)  answer,  lit.  return  to  thee  words,  com- 
panions, such  as  may  t-'ike  the  same  imi>erfect  views. ^ 

Manx  character.— i.  Selfishness  is  an  evil  in  mans  character. 
1.  Some  take  up  even  religion  for  mere  worldly  gain  :  2.  Some  for 
eternal  gain.  II.  God  is  independent  of  man's  charact<'r.  Divine 
povenngnty  is  —  1.  The  rea^um  of  all  law:  2.  The  source  of  re- 
demption: ?>.  The  ground  of  rewards.  III.  Society  is  influenced 
by  man  s  character.  It  may  hurt,  or  it  may  profit.  Three  things 
give  to  every  man  some  influence.  1.  Relationship  ;  2.  D«'pen- 
dencs  ;  3.  Affection.''  ' 

J'hnnat'inn  of  chm-actcr. — If  you  ever  watched  an  icicle  a."  it 
formed,  you  would  have  noticed  how  it  froze  one  drop  at  a  time, 
until  it  was  a  loot  long  or  more.  If  thp  water  wa-«  clean  the  iciide 
remained  clean,  and  sparklfd  brightly  in  tho  sun  :  but  if  the 
water  was  slightly  muddy,  the  ici.le  look^xl  foul,  and  its  bt-auty 
was  spoiled.     Just  so  our  characters  are   formed.      One  little 
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the  charrt 
of  self- 
riRhteous- 
ne-6 

reiterated 
"  c'lnip.  J. it)  ix. 

6"Tho  Jdrti  in, 
thai  ax  t)  fruod 
irpftimpnt,  or 
n<Huring  tbrt  'a- 
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fe  pr<>M|  IT  u«  iQ 
tli»  «r<>tl  I  and 
«<iexperienc««  ih«i 
t  ke  I*  of  the 
D  V  faroor.*"  — 
Oimes 

c  fimt.  the  ref. 
may  be  to  the 
ihr.-e  friet.da, 
w  ti  •)  •  *>  ari;  u> 
menu  Lubu  bad 
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nnd^raken  to 
r<-fu  e  at  the 
time  he  repH  d 
tu  Job,  ch.  xxxii. 
5—17. 

vo.  1,  2.     W.  Ro- 
mniiii',  vi.  ^nO. 
d  Dr.  T/.oni'is. 

the  clouds  as 
raminders  of 
greatness, 
etc.,  or  God 
a  'The  driu  of 
this  IS  that  there 
is  no  such  rela- 
tion between 
God  and  man  as 
to  malie  happi- 
ness a  rewird 
due  to  ri>;hte=: 
ousness.  Whrn 
granted,  it  is  a 
m^itter  uf  lavour 
and^raee;  when 
withdrawn, 
complainis  im- 
ply a  \vrong  con- 
ception of  our 
positi'jn  before 
God." — Spk.  Com. 
1  Oh.  xxix.  14; 
Ps.  xvi.  U,  3;  Pr. 
viii.  30,  ix.  12; 
Je,  vii.  19;  Ro. 
xi.  35. 
vv    ft.  7.     Dr.   D. 

b  IV.  M.  Punshon. 

God  g^ives 
song's  in  th.e 
nig-ht 

a  Elihu  does  but 
tf)Uch  one  side  of 
the  truth :  the 
Bi  of  man  dot  s 
affect  G  d  tiy 
becoming  a 
matrer  ot  (om- 
passi  .nate  inte- 
re:>t  to  Uiiu. 

dJob  xxiv.  12. 

cPs.  xliii.  2,  ItI. 
1,2. 

dPs.  xlii.  S.cxlix. 
6  ;  Ac.  xvi.  25. 

e  Ps.  civ.  27,  viii 
6,6. 

e.  10.  S.  Bourn, 
i.     29;       Dr.     T. 

Mvtter,  G7  ;  H. 
MdrUe.  22;  J. 
fJambeton,  472. 

/  C.  Spurgeon. 
ff  B.  Cecil,  M.A. 


thong-ht  or  feeling  at  a  time  adds  its  influence.  If  every  thoug-lit 
b3  pure  and  right  the  soul  will  be  bright  and  lovely,  and  will 
sparkle  with  happiness  ;  but  if  there  be  many  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings impure  and  wrong  the  mind  will  be  soiled,  the  character 
depraved  and  darkened,  and  there  will  be  final  deformity  and 
wretchedness.  How  important,  then,  that  we  should  be  more  oa 
our  guard  against  every  evil,  etc. 

5-7.  (.t)  heavens,  wh.  impress  on  us  the  infinite  superiority 
and  independence  of  God.  '•  He  is  too  exalted  in  nature  to  b3 
susceptible  of  benefit  or  hurt  from  the  righteousness  or  sin  of 
man  respectively."'  higher  than  thou,  spoken  in  irony.  (6) 
against  him,  thy  sin  hurts  thyself,  it  cannot  reach  to  Him.<» 
(7)  what  givest  thou  ?  so  as  to  have  any  kind  of  claim  upon 
Him. 

Two  rJiararters. — We  place  two  characters  before  you.  Here  is 
one  : — He  is  decided  in  his  devotedness  to  God.  painstaking  in  his 
search  for  truth,  strong  in  benevolent  purpose  and  holy  endeavour, 
wielding  a  blessed  influence,  failing  oft  and  ceasing  never,  ripen- 
ing with  the  lapse  of  years,  the  spirit  mounting  upon  the  breath 
of  its  parting  prayer,  the  last  enemy  destroyed,  his  memory  green 
for  ages,  and  grateful  thousands  chiselling  upon  his  tomb,  "  He, 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  There  is  another  : — He  resists  religious 
impression,  outgrows  the  necessity  for  prayer,  forgets  the  lessons 
of  his  youth,  and  the  admonitions  of  his  godly  home,  forsakes  the 
sanctuary,  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner,  laughs  at  religion  as  a 
foolish  dream,  influences  many  for  evil,  runs  to  excess  of  wicked- 
ness, sends  in  some  instances  his  victims  down  before  him,  is 
stricken  with  premature  old  age.  has  hopeless  prospects  and  a 
terrible  death-bed,  rots  from  the  remembrance  of  his  fellows,  and 
angel  hands  burn  in  upon  his  gloomy  sepulchre  the  epitaph  of  his 
blasted  life,  "  And  that  man  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity."  *» 

8 — 11.  (8)  hurt  a  man,  a  fellow-man,  who  belongs  to  your 
srihere  ;  it  cannot  affect  God,  who  is  so  infinitely  exalted  above 
thee «  Elihu  is  right  in  showing  that  there  cannot  be  such 
merely  personal  feelings  of  offence  and  pleasure  in  God  as  we  find 
in  men.  So  Job's  desire  to  contend  the  matter  would  only  be 
fitting  if  some  fellow-man  had  done  him  injustice.  To  God  he 
should  si/hiiiif-.  (9)  oppressions,  introducing  the  case  Job  had 
stated,**  in  order  to  present  his  explanation  of  it.  mighty,  the 
violence  of  tyrants  and  ungodly  rich  people.  (10)  none  saith/ 
i.e.  they  cry.  but  do  not  cry  to  God  ;  or  if  they  do,  not  in  a  right 
spirit.  "  songs  .  .  night,''  fig.  for  comfort  in  time  of  distress. 
(11)  more,  i.e.  better,  beasts,  who  cry  only  through  animal 
instinct* 

Sonffs  hi  the  niffht  {homiletic  hints). — Any  man  can  sing  songs 
in  the  day.  Easy  to  sing  when  we  can  read  the  notes  by  daylight. 
No  man  can  make  a  song  in  the  night  of  himself.  How  shall  I 
chant  Gods  praises  unless  He  give  me  the  song  ?  Since,  then.  He 
gives  songs  in  the  night,  let  us  wait  upon  Him  for  the  music./— 
Sot/ffs  in  the  ?iifjht. — I.  He  who  made  man  can  alone  truly  comfort 
him,  and  give  him  songs  in  the  night.  II.  God  frequently  brings 
man  into  the  night  of  affliction  in  order  to  demonstrate  His  power 
to  lift  him  above  it,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
Him.^ 

The  rvin(l-.i7V('pt  harp.— It  is  related  that  in  Germany  there  stood 
two  vast  towers,  far  apart,  on  the  extremes  of  a  castle  ;  and  that 
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the  old  baron  to  whom  this  castle  belonfired  stretcherl  hupre  wires  i 
across  from  one  to  the  other,  thns  constructing-  an  /l^olian  harp.  ! 
Ordinary  winds  produced  no  effect  upon  the  nii^rhty  instruuient  ; 
but  wlien  fierce  storms  and  wild  temj tests  came  rusiiing'  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  and  throug-h  the  valleys,  and  hurled  them- 
selves against  tiiose  wures,  then  they  beg-an  to  roll  out  the  mo<t 
majestic  strains  of  music  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  thus  with 
many  of  the  deepest  and  grandest  emotions  of  the  human  soid. 
The  soft  and  balmy  zephyrs  that  fan  the  brows  of  ea.'^e.  and  cluer 
the  hours  of  prosperity  and  repose,  give  no  token  of  the  inward 
strength  and  blessing  which  the  tempest's  wrath  discloses.  But 
when  storms  and  hurricanes  assault  the  soul,  the  bursting  wail  of 
anguish  rises  with  the  swells  of  jubilant  grandeur,  and  sweeps 
upward  to  the  throne  of  God  as  a  song  of  triumph,  victory,  and 
praise, 

12—14.  (12)  there  they  cry,  or  ihux,  i.e.  while  in  this  state 
of  mind,  without  piety  or  faith,  because,  etc..  lit.  "from  the 
face  of  the  pride  of  wicked  men:"'"  the  "  oj)pres.sors "  and 
'•mighty "'of  v.  \).  (18)  vanity,  vain,  hollow,  heartless  petition.^* 
Elihu  more  than  hints  that  this  was  the  character  of  Job's 
prayers.  (14)  thou  sayest,  e  (j.  ch.  xxiii.  H,  9.  judgment, 
strict  impartial  dealing,  therefore  trust, •■  that  word  is  meant 
to  sum  up  the  spirit  towards  God  wh.  Job  should  cherish  :  trust, 
including  submission,  humility,  and  \  atience. 
A.  check  to  diKpouflcncij. — 

There's  not  a  star  the  heaven  can  show, 
There's  not  a  cottage  hearth  below. 
But  feeds  with  solace  kind  the  willing  soul: 
Men  love  us.  or  they  need  our  love  ; 
Freely  they  own.  or  heedless  ]'rove 
The  curse  of  lawless  hearts,  the  joy  of  self-control« 
Then  rouse  thee  from  desponding  sleep, 
Kor  by  the  wayside  lingering  weep. 
Kor  fear  to  seek  Him  farther  in  the  wild. 
Whose  love  can  turn  earth's  worst  and  least 
Into  a  conqueror's  royal  feast ; 
Thou  wilt  not  be  untrue,  thou  shalt  not  be  begnil'd.^ 

Cause,  of  deapondencii . — A  patient  investigation,  and  sometimes 
%  not  very  tedious  one,  will  ascertain  the  source  of  the.se  feelings — 
some  morbid  state  of  the  stomach  liver,  kidneys,  or  other  part, 
not  perceptible  to  the  patient,  yet  sufficiently  discoverable  by 
disturbed  functions.  As  the  brain  it.>^lf.  or  the  heart,  may  be 
the  part  affected,  and  as  it  is  generally  known  that  this  might  be 
the  cause  of  dejiression.  it  is  too  common  for  low-spirited  persons 
to  imagine  that  they  have  diseased  brain  or  heart.  "  A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  botfly"  is  the  chief  condition  for  constituting 
h;  ppiness  :  but  the  sound  mind  is  by  far  the  more  con.'sequence  ; 
for  we  see  persons  enduring  years  of  pain  without  the  nervous 
system  giving  way,  and  consequently  with  a  cheerfulne-s  that 
seems  to  bid  defiance  to  suffering.  This,  however,  happ<'ns  most 
commonly  in  diseases  of  the  external  parts  :  whilst  the  i>ainle.<w 
or  almost  imperceptible  affections  of  the  int<>mal  organs,  com- 
municating with  the  brain  by  th.e  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  are  those 
which  give  riso  to  t\\Q  .symptoms  recorded  by  that  truthful 
observer,  Cullen  : — "  lang^uor,  saduess,  and  fear,  without  ade<iuut<e  I 
oause.'^*  I 


B.C  «r.  1&2«. 

'  Fir«  Ktid  bkov 
mrr  II ml  tlla  ars 
n»'.  i»i«ar>  lo  (iv« 
I  Ik-  m<-ul  form  | 
a><<l  It  titum  h«v6 
many  a  i^rliul, 
and  ninny  m  rut), 
ere  it  wil  thttiei 
«o,  in  itial.  ctifr- 
nutor  ia  nhaiMHl 
a  II  it  lieau(itl«<4 
an<l  bclKiiUsLoa." 


Job  exhorted 
to  trust  in 
God 

a  "The  )>«ns«  1% 
.N'ouo  gitctb  ao- 
Hwrr  U)  deliver 
thtiin  from  ihelr 
oppr«9UKire.  And 
why?  Itei-auao 
they  do  not  a«k 
in     r  ai  t  b."  — 

b  Pr.  XT.  8;  Jm. 
Iv.  3. 


e  Compare  Job's 
own  Murds,  oh. 
xiiL  25. 

r.  14.  Bp.  Dthou, 
ii.  399. 

dJ.KMe. 

An  exemplary 
youTiff  ujan,  * 
iiiciut»er  of  th9 
RapriNt  Church 
ill  -N'>'wnrlc.  NJ., 
8ii(i  leiily  lo-.t  ilia 
enj'jvmciit,  Iniib- 
Kinetl  hiiuitelf 
d  u  o  m  e  <1.  or, 
even  w.>p«#».  that 
h')  wajt  hi7iiw*ir 
tho  d''vil.  So 
en  CO  uraK''ni<-nt 

of       iho       li<M<(««l 

would      be      rd- 

Ue  went 

railroad, 

himMlf 

ao     ■!► 

pruaching    l<%o- 

m  tive.  ajid  wac 

crosbed 


celve. 
to   the 
threw 
before 
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B.C.  ctr.  lo-'O. 

words  with, 
out  know- 
ledge 

a  "  The  connec- 
tion of  thought 
may  be,  '  Aud 
now,  bei!.  God 
hiitti  noo  visi'e  i 
Job  in  wrath. 
as  he  disserved, 
and  hath  not 
taken  full  ac- 
coiiat  of  his  in- 
solence, hs  spir.t 
is  unbroken,  and 
he  c  -ntiniies  t  > 
speak  rebellious 
ly  against  God." 
—Spk.  Com, 

b  Heb.  pash,  not 
elsewheie  us^d 
in  Heb.  LXX. 
render  offenue; 
Vulg.  sce'us,  i.e. 
transgression. 

"Letyourtrouble 
tarry  till  its  own 
day  comes.  The 
darkest  hour  is 
that  before  the 
dawn.  When 
things  come  to 
the  worst,  they'll 
mend." —  Englisfi 
Proverb, 

cMatOtu 


Elihu  pro- 
fesses to  urgre 
not  ordinary 
reasons 

a  "  The  Hebrew 
commen  tator.s 
remark  that  the 
word  '  addei,'  or 
'  proceeded,'  is 
used  bee  this 
speech  is  ad'led 
to  the  nuuibei 
which  it  might 
be  supposed  he 
would  make 
There  had  b«en 
three  series  of 
speeches  by  .Job 
an  1  his  friends, 
an  1  in  each  one 
of  ihem  Job  bad 
spoken  three 
tiuies." — fifirnes 

Wor  I  xiiffer  in 
He  '.  means  to 
tutrounU,    in     a 


15,  16.  (15)  but  now,  eto.,<^  this  very  difficult  verse  requirea 
retrauslation.  "  Because  it  is  not  so  that  His  ang-er  has  visited 
Job  for  his  irreverent  speeches."  he  .  .  extremity,  "  He  (God) 
hath  not  taken  severe  cog-nisance  of  his  transgression."  Ex- 
tremity. Dt'litzsch  trans.  SKUcttnoisP  (IG)  in  vain,  or  for  uttering^ 
vaiu  things,     without  knowledge,  spoken  foolishly. 

Suitable  rvord-s: —The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  Richard 
Weaver.  In  a  railroad  carriage  a  navvy  was  swearing  terribly. 
The  guard,  knowing  Richard  s  habit  of  speaking  to  every  one, 
whispered  to  him,  "  Better  let  him  alone  :  he  is  so  violent  that  he 
would  strike  you  if  his  passions  were  raised."  Richard  got  close 
to  him,  and  said,  "  Give  me  your  hand,  my  friend."  He  then 
whispered  into  his  ear,  "  Why  are  you  calling  on  my  father?"  "  I 
know  nothing  of  your  father,"  answered  the  swearer.  "  1 11  tell 
you  his  name  and  character,"  said  Richard  ;  and  then  he  repeated 
the  text,  "  God  so  loved  the  world."  etc..  and  enlarged  upon  it.  Aa 
if  struck  by  some  sudden  conviction,  the  man  answered,  "  These 
were  the  last  words  my  mother  said  to  me."  '•  Then  let  us  pray," 
^aid  Richard,  "  that  God  may  make  them  the  means  of  your  sal- 
vation." They  did  so ;  and  Richard  met  him  not  long  after  a 
changed  man. 
Desj)o  iideiicy . — 

That  some  weighty  grief 
O'erhangs  thy  soul,  thy  ev'ry  look  proclaims  ; 
Why  then  refuse  it  words  ?     The  heart  that  bleeds 
From  any  stroke  of  fate  or  human  wrongs, 
Loves  to  disclose  itself,  that  list'ning  pity 
May  drop  a  healing  tear  upon  the  wound. 
'Tis  only  when  with  inbred  horror  smote, 
At  some  base  act,  or  done,  or  to  be  done, 
That  the  reviling  soul,  with  conscious  dread, 
Shrinks  back  into  itself.'' 


CHAPTER    THE    THIRTY-SIXTH, 

1 — 4.  (1,  2)  suffer,  bear  with  me  in  prolonging  my  speech.* 
yeb  to  speak,  «.s'  marg.  yet  words,  considerations  to  urge,  foi 
God.  (3)  from  afar,  i.e.  I  will  not  utter  mere  commonplaces, 
only  results  of  wide  and  mature  thinking.  From  the  wide  realms 
of  history  and  nature.  wiU  ascribe,  etc.,  setting  his  first 
principle,  to  regard  God  as  righteous  whatever  happened,  against 
Job's  complaints.  (4)  perfect  in  knowledge,''  Elihu  so  de- 
scribes himself,  regarding  himself  as  specially  inspired  by  God. 

The  ■preacher. — The  words  may  be  used  to  represent  some  of 
the  words  of  the  true  preacher.  I.  They  represent  the  side  he  has 
to  take.  1.  He  has  to  defend  the  procedure  of  God  ;  2.  He  has 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  God  ;  3.  He  has  to  enforce  the  claim 
of  God  ;  4.  He  has  to  offer  the  redemption  of  God.  II.  They 
represent  the  knowledge  he  has  to  communicate.  He  has  to  fetch 
his  knowledge  from  afar.  1.  From  afar  in  relation  to  the  intui- 
tions of  men  ;  2.  From  afar  in  relation  to  the  philo.«ophical  de- 
ductions of  men ;  3.  From  afar  in  relation  to  the  natural  spirit 
of  men.  III.  They  represent  the  purpose  he  has  to  maintain. 
Ascribe  righteousness  to  God.  He  will  show  - 1 .  That  no  suffering 
falls  on  any  creature  more  than  he  deserves  ;  2.  That  no  work  la 
demanded  of  any  creature  more  than  he  can  render.' 
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Kn^orcledfjc  from  afar  (v.  3). — There  is  Bomething-  in  our  nature 
which  places  superior  importance  on  anythinij  wliich  comes  from 
afar.  When  a  man  has  to  contend  with  a  j>er>on  wlio  is  very 
learned,  should  a  friend  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  result,  or  a<lvise 
him  to  take  great  care,  he  will  say,  '•  Fi-ar  not.  rcggutooratila, 
from  very  far  I  will  fetch  my  arguments."  '*  The  arguments 
which  are  afar  off  .shall  now  be  brought  near."'  "  Well,  sir,  since 
you  press  me,  I  will  fetch  my  knowledge  from  afar."**— /*«rj»M»7 
of  knoivlcdge. — Let  us  arise  by  sanctified  meditation  to  the  survey 
of  the  immense  field  spread  out  before  us  Let  us  view  science 
in  all  its  aspects.  Let  us  also  stand  on  a  holy  mountain  whence 
we  may  see  the  land  which  the  Lord  has  given  us  to  conquer  and 
possess.  Let  ns  keep  near  to  the  river,  and  then,  if  nece,«sary,  let 
us  pursue  its  whole  extent.  Let  us  glance  up  to  its  source  and 
follow  its  current  afar  oflF.  Let  us  distinguish  its  forms,  ita 
secondary  streams,  its  principal  branches  from  the  accessory 
branches.  Let  us  examine  the  marsh  in  which  its  pure  water  is 
corrupted,  because  the  impulse  of  the  former  stream  is  wanting. 
Let  us  contemplate  it  when  its  fructifying  waters  are  flowing 
along  shores  enriched  by  its  gifts,  and  when  its  foaming  waves 
rush  on  with  impetuosity.  Let  us  consider  the  tributary  streams 
that  bring  foreign  waters  to  it,  and  the  various  soils  over  which 
it  rolls,  that  we  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  elements  it  de- 
rives from  them.  It  is  by  all  these  branches  of  knowledge  that 
science  is  formed.  We  must  weigh  all  the  influences,  discern  all 
the  combinations  that  we  may  derive  from  the  Christian  system, 
and  construct  sacred  theology,  which  is  man's  noblest  science, 
since  it  is  the  science  of  God.« 

5 — 7.  (5)  despiseth  not,  doth  not  act  scornfully.  Therefore 
He  cannot  have  scorned  Job.  as  he  too  easily  a.ssumed.  ■  strength 
. .  wisdom,  Ht'h.  strength  of  heart ;  in  Heb.  heart  is  often  use<i  to 
denote  the  intellectual  powers.  It  is  suggestive  that  GoiVs  wis<lom 
is  heart-wisdom  ;  it  comes  from  the  seat  of  lorr  as  well  as  know- 
ledge, (fi)  poor,  afflicted,  humble,  the  poor  in  spirit.*"  (7) 
with  kings, <^  i.e.  when  the  righteous  are  in  jwsitions  of  dignity 
and  prosperity  God  is  their  protector  and  friend,  and  they  are, 
better,  that  they  may  be. 

The  eye  of  God  on  the  righteous  (r.  7).— Many  good  things  do 
others  receive  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  but  with  the<e  good  things 
the  saints  have  also  His  good-will,  which  good-will  sweetons  all 
their  comforts,  and  sanctifies  all  their  atHictions,  turns  thoir 
afflictions  into  blessings,  and  makes  their  blessings  blessings  in- 
deed !  '"  He  withdraweth  not  His  eyes  from  the  righteous.' 
Common  comforts  come  to  the  saints  as  a  fruit  of  covenant,-love, 
and  God's  severest  chastisements  are  the  effects  of  His  jtaternal 
affection.  Those  things  that  are  not  good  in  themselves  work  f(  r 
their  good  ;  and  dispensations,  grievous  at  the  time,  are  salutary 
in  their  issue,  for  they  produce  the  "  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness."*^ 

8—10.  (8)  fetters,  fig.  for  cast  into  prison.**  holden  in 
cords,  for  purposes  of  discipline.  (1>)  then,  while  in  th*- 
affliction,  work,  the  true  character  of  their  actions,  have 
cr^C'Sded,  hnome  ocenrteniug,  great  in  their  own  conceit:'- 
encourafring  inward  evils  of  presumption  and  self-sufficiency. 
(10)  discipline,  correction,  teaching  that  reveals  inner  secret 
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I       B.C.  fir.  \hii< 

I  ____ 

hoNtilA  i><>n<t<>.  la 
Syria"  and  chtl- 
'lc«o.  it  ni«-ft'  •  t9 
tratt.  pr-.f)  ir  iii 
fhe  l(l<'ft  t.f  ^-1.  I  ^ 
round  au(i  n>ui,<L 

6  Co.  11  17  ;  -2  I'a. 
I  1.  l(i. 

!  e  Dr.  Thomai. 

I 

,  d  Robert*. 

i 
'•  Only  add  dMsts 
to      thy      know* 
\<^\get       annwcr- 

i  aMo;  add  Mth. 

j  add    vlnuo,    pa- 

i  anc«;    add    lure, 

I  by  name  to  coma 

'  call'ed      charily. 

I  the    Roal    of    all 

the   rout.      Then 

'  wilt  thou  Rot  be 

,  loth  to  \r^M'  ihia 

'  paradise,   but 

I  hhalt    po<<.s«VHa    k 

paradiHC    withia 

thf^o,    happltr 

far." — iii.'foH. 

e  Dr.  D'Aub'^nt. 

the  miR-hty 
God  reRaida 
even  the  poor 


a  Job    X. 

13-16. 
6  Mat.  V.  8. 


»-7. 


c  Comp.  Eph.  IL 
6;  Ro.  iii.  -21. 

If  yoQ  hi»ar  the 
loiul  thutiil*  m  of 
(mxI'.s  \vr«ih  rull- 
iuK  over  you  in 
the  t^rroniof  the 
law.  be  tun  you 
liMen  to  tbo  ntill 
rmall  voiieufihe 
Gu«pcl. 

d  B.  Beddoht. 
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are  purposely 
chosen  to  indi- 
cate their  direct 
object,  viz.,  to  ar- 
rest and  chastise 
them  when  they 
are  going 
wren  g."  —  Spk. 
Com. 

b  Elihu  here 
shows  insight. 
He  points  out 
that  afBictions 
bear  gracious  re- 
lations, as  disci- 
pline, to  the 
subtle  moral  in- 
firmities of  the 
righteous.  They 
need  not  be  visi- 
tations for  out- 
ward transgres- 
sions, 
e  French. 

the  happy 
fruit  of 
obedience 
a  Job  iv.  20,  21 ; 
Ho.  iv.  6. 
Impeni  tence 
changes  afflic- 
tion,  wh.  is    in- 
tended   to    be   a 
naeans  of  rescue, 
into     total     de- 
struction; yet 
there    are    some 
who  will  not  be 
warned    and 
aff lighted  by  it. 
"  Lawns    which 
we    would   keep 
in  the  best  con- 
condition  are 
very    frequently 
mown ;  the  grass 
has  scarcely  any 
respite  from  the 
scjthe.     Out    in 
the  meadows 
there  is  no  such 
repeated  cutting, 
they    are   mown 
but  ouce  or  twice 
in  the  year.  Even 
thus    the  nearer 
we  are   t^  Grod, 
and  tlie  more  re- 
gard He  has  for 
us.  th'^  more  ire- 
queut  will  be  our 
ativersities.      To 
be  very  riear  to 
Gtd.  involves  no 
STual)   decree   of 
chasti  sement." 
. — ('.  H  Spirrgeon. 
bDanief  lioiolands. 

the  fate  of 


evils,     commandeth,  afflictioa  being-  the  voice  that  calk  to 
repentance  and  change. 

Scri})ture  interpreted  hy  ajfjiction. — What  an  interpreter  of 
Scripture  is  affliction  I  How  many  stars  in  its  heaven  shine  out 
brightly  in  the  night  of  sorrow  and  pain  which  wero  unperceived 
or  overlooked  in  the  gurish  day  of  prosperity  I  What  an  enlarger 
of  Scripture  is  any  other  outer  or  minor  event  which  stirs  the 
depths  of  our  hearts,  which  touches  us  near  to  the  core  and  centre 
of  our  lives.  Trouble  of  spirit,  condemnation  of  conscience, 
sudden  danger,  strong  temptation,  when  any  of  these  overtake  us 
what  evils  do  they  take  away,  that  we  may  see  what  hitherto 
we  saw  not !  What  new  domains  of  God's  Word  do  they  bring 
within  our  spiritual  ken  !  How  do  promises,  which  once  fell  flat 
upon  our  ears,  become  precious  now  ;  psalms  become  our  order, 
which  before  were  aloof  from  us !  How  do  we  see  things  now 
with  the  eye,  which  before  we  knew  only  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear  ;  which  before  men  had  told  us,  but  now  we  ourselves  have 
found,  so  that  on  these  accounts  also  the  Scripture  is  fitted  to  be 
our  companion,  and  to  do  us  good  all  the  years  of  our  life.' 

11,  12.  (11)  obey,  the  voice  of  the  rod  of  chastisement. 
serve  him,  with  a  new  spirit  of  consecration,  in  prosperity, 
lit.  in  good,  pleasures,  delights  ;  the  word  is  used  for  the 
deepest  and  highest  happiness.  (12)  perish,  pass  away, 
sword,  or  bow.  Sudden  Div.  judgments,  without  know- 
ledge," or  on  account  of  their  foolishness.  '•  Because  they 
knew  not  the  day  of  their  visitation,"  "  In  aU  their  suffering 
they  never  saw  the  design.'" 

Affliction  is  profitable. — Affliction  is  very  useful  and  profitable 
to  the  godly.  The  prodigal  son  had  no  thought  of  returning  to 
his  father's  house  till  he  had  been  humbled  by  adversity.  Hagar 
was  haughty  under  Abraham's  roof,  and  despised  her  mistress ; 
but  in  the  wilderness  she  was  meek  and  lowly.  Jonah  sleeps  on 
board  ship,  but  in  that  whale's  belly  he  watches  and  prays. 
Manasseh  lived  as  a  libertine  at  Jerusalem,  and  committed  the 
most  enormous  crimes  ;  but  when  he  A\as  bound  in  chains  in  the 
prison  at  Babylon,  bis  heart  was  turned  to  seek  the  Lord  his  God. 
Bodily  pain  and  disease  have  been  instrumental  in  rousing  many 
to  seek  Christ,  when  those  who  were  in  high  health  have  given 
themselves  no  concern  about  Him.  The  ground  which  is  not 
rent  and  torn  with  the  plough  bears  nothing  but  thistles  and 
thorns.  The  vines  will  run  wild,  in  process  of  time,  if  they  be 
not  pruned  and  trimmed.  So  would  our  wild  hearts  be  overrun 
with  filthy,  poisonous  weeds,  if  the  true  Vine-dresser  did  not 
often  check  their  growth  by  crosses  and  sanctified  troubles.  "  It 
is  good  for  a  man  that  ho  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth."  Our 
Saviour  says,  "  Every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  He  purgeth.  that 
it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit."  There  can  be  no  gold  oi  silver 
finely  wrought  without  first  being  purified  with  fire,  and  no 
elegant  houses  built  with  stones  till  the  hammers  have  squared 
and  smoothed  them.  So  we  can  neither  become  vessels  of 
honour  in  the  house  of  our  Father  till  we  are  melted  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  nor  lively  stones  in  the  walls  of  New 
Jerusalem  till  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  beaten  off  our  proud 
I  excrescences  and  tumours  with  His  own  hammers.* 
i  13,  14.  (13)  heap  up  wrath,  on  the  part  of  God  towards 
[them."     Spk.  Com.  suggests  that  it  may  refer  to  encouraging 
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rebellious  feeUnofs  aq'ain'^t  rJoi  "Thoylift  up  wrath  in  tlvm- 
selve.-s  afra'iiist  God  ""  by  p;i(K>  and  hardness  of  heart.*  cry  not, 
in  piayor  to  Him/  bindeth,  with  cords,  as  r.  S.  (\\)  in 
youtn,  j)rcniaturely.''  Ilt-b.  tltnr  xit-il  dir/h.  aTJon^  the 
unclean,«  as  that  of  the  unclean.  Allusion  ia  to  the  men  of 
Sodom.  I 

Jirjrncinri  hi  nfJlh-t'ion. — A  colporteur  in  a  Southern  city  thus 
sketchcj?  an  interview  with  a  humble  Christian  :  "  Here  is  Uncle. 

Jack  C ,  an  old,  white-headed  black  man.     *  Uncle  Jack,  how  i 

are   you  V     '  I   is  very  painful   in    my  knee  ;    but,   thank   my , 
heavenly  Master.  I'm  cause  to  be  thankful.     My  good  Master; 
jus    gib   me    nuf   to   make   me  humble.'     'And  do  you  enjoy, 
religion  as  much  now.  Uncle  Jack,  as  when  you  could  go  to| 
church  and  class-meetings?'     'Yes:  I  joys  him  more.     Den  1 1 
trust  to  de  people,  to  de  meetin".  to  de  .sa'inent :  an'  wh-m  I  hear 
de  hym  sing,  and  de  pray.  I  feels  glad.     But  all  dis  ain't  like  de 
good  Lord  in  de  heart.     Gods  love  here'  (^ striking  his  brea<t) 
makes  all  de  hard  heart  go   way.  and  make  Jack  sit  down  and 
wonder  what  de  good  ^Master  gwine  to  do  wid  dis  ole  nigger.'  i 
*  Then  you  love  God,  if  He  does  a.'Hict  you  .' '     '  Oh.  yes  I  God  —  . 
Him  do  all  ais  for  me  good.     God  wise.     Jack  don't  know.     At  j 
night  hear  a  noise.     Me  no  know  what  him  is  ;  but  when  me  j 
get  light,  and  me  hear  noise,  den  me  see.  me  know,   me  g«»ti 
sense  den.     Here,  in  dis  painful  life,  all  dark  ;  me  no  know  : ' 
but  dare,   wid  God,  all  is  light  — see  all,  know   alL      Giorj, 
hallelujah  ! ' " 

15—18.  (15)  in  his  affliction,  better,  hij  his  afTliction.* 
openeth  their  ears,  to  receive  admonition,  in  oppression, 
by  suffering.  (1<5)  even  so,  if  thou.  Job.  hadst  but  cherish(>d  a 
right  spint  under  the  chastisement,  removed  thee,  or  urged 
thee  on.  the  strait,  or  the  jaws  of  a  strait  :  jaws  of  distres.^." 
set  on  thy  table,  Jlib.  the  rest,  or  .'netting  down  on  thy  tabh'  : 
what  is  laid  upon  the  table.^  (17)  fulfilled  the  judgment, 
experienced  the  punishment  wh.  comes  on  the  wicked,  bee.  of 
the  wrong  spirit  you  cherish,  take  hold,  join  in  punishing 
thee  ;  marg.  reads,  "should  uphold  thee.  "  (IS)  wrath,'<  in  thy 
heart  towards  God.  Some  think  it  means  wrath  in  God  towards 
Job. 

Snhvm  ivarmng.— These  words  are  applicable  to  all  impenitent 
sinners.  They  contain— I.  An  imj>ortant  ax*»ertion.  "  H«*cause 
th.re  is  wrath."  1.  Tl  i  ;  assertion  mu.st  be  explained  ;  2.  It  must 
be  confirmed.  II.  They  contain  an  affectionate  a<|moniti«m 
"  Beware."  It  enjoins  -  L  The  exercise  of  caution  :  2.  The  pursuit 
of  salvation.  The  text  urges— III.  An  impressive  argument. 
1.  The  sinner's  punishment  is  inevitable  :  2.  It  is  irreme«liable. 

Afffirfiofi.  ditf'rrrnthi  afnts  difrrrnt  proplf.—Mow  <lifTerent 
are  summer  storms  from  winter  ones !  In  yf'xnter  they  rush  over 
the  earth  with  their  violence  :  and  if  any  poor  rrmnanb*  of 
foliage  or  flowers  have  lingered  behind,  thf  s^  are  swept  along  at 
one  gust.  Nothing  is  left  but  desolation  :  and  long  aftt-r  the 
raiv  has  ceased,  pools  of  wat<?r  and  mud  boar  t^^k.-ns  of  what  ha«» 
b?en  But  when  the  clouds  have  poureii  out  their  t^rrenU  m 
eummer.  when  the  winds  have  spent  their  fury,  and  the  mu 
breaks  forth  aeain  in  glory,  all  things  seem  to  rise  with  renewed 
loveliness  from  their  refreshing  bath.  The  flo.vers.  ghst^-nmir 
with  rainbows,  smell  sweeter  than  before  ;  the  gra.s8  seems  to 
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the  hvp  >oriU 
in  hej.rt 

aCi  lip  Eo.  ILAf 
J*.  V.  A. 

b  So  H  o  t/zirwr'*, 
ft-ii-.tfi,  S<tut- 
Utu,  ttc. 

e  Comp.  Job 
xxxiil.  -16. 

d"  By  (<rem«'nr« 
df*nr<«pttu<l« 
bri.in,'hi  on  by 
H  I  n."  —  n  orrf»- 

<«n  1K»  »ii  1.  IT. 
Th<*lit»'r>»i  in'^ftO" 
in  It  \»  ■•onue- 
cratod,  i.f  d^ 
votpd  to  Ui<>  Mr^ 
Tiv'C  of  A»t*rt», 
ail  oncl«»nt  f.-rm 
of  the  luoNt 
hi't'>ou«  of  all 
hUp  r«t  liooa."  — 
t<pk.  Com, 

r.  14  I*r  ro'<00r. 
Scrip.  FofU  Mi. 

Ood  delivera 
I  the  poor 

I 

a  }'>h  xxw'w.  15- 
•iS  ;   P«.  ciix.  67, 
I  71  ;  Hf.  xii.  IL 

'  <•  "  Tho  t«l>l»»«  of 
the  DneiiUla  la 
lificlri  t  ttm'^ 
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'  what     ibcy     ar* 
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generally     trou 
b  eil  with  a  nia-  I 
licious    kind    of  I 
melanL^holy  ;   we 
only   dwell    and 
pore    upon     the 
sad     and     dark 
occurrences      of 
Providence;    but 
never    t-ike    no- 
tice of  the  more 
benign      and 
bright   ones."  — 
bp.  Hopkins. 

•  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

God  regrards 
not  the 
■wealth  and 
power  of 
xnan 

a  DeJifzsch  trans, 
this  verse,— 
•'Shall  thy  cry- 
ing place  thee 
beyond  disfess, 
and  all  the  efforts 
of  strength?" 

b  Job  iii.  3^14, 
vi.  8,  9,  vii.  1,  X. 
18,xiv.l3,xvi.  21, 
xxiii.  3,  xxxi.  35. 

e  "Thou  hast 
no*  acquiesced  in 
afflict 'ons,  wh. 
are  means  of  spi- 
ri'uai  health,  but 
hast  perverted 
them  into  occa- 
pions  of  sin." — 
Wordsicorth. 

d  He.  xi.  25. 

•.21.  R.  Walker, 
iv  V35 ;  R.  W. 
Dibdin,  103. 

0Jertmy  Taylor. 


Divine  teach- 
in  grs  are 
plain  to  all 

a  Umbreit. 

b  'Because  He. 

as   a    sove.eig  •, 

expliins  not   all 

His  dt^alings,  Job 

Y&s  presumed  to 

t e  ;i c h  Hi m." — 

Fausset. 

e  See  Job  xxxiv. 

13. 

d     "  Concerning 

which  men  sing." 

—  Vug. 

Ps.  xxxiv.  3. 

•  Pb.  xix.  1 — 4. 


have  gained  another  brighter  shade  of  green  ;  and  the  yonng 
plants  which  had  hardly  come  into  sight,  have  taken  their  place 
among  their  fellows  in  the  borders,  so  quickly  have  they  sprung 
among  the  showers.  The  air,  too,  which  may  previously  have 
been  oppressive,  is  become  clear,  and  soft,  and  fresh.  Such,  too, 
is  the  difference  when  the  storms  of  affliction  fall  on  hearts 
unrenewed  by  Christian  faith,  and  on  those  who  abide  in  (.  .I'-ist. 
In  the  former  they  bring  out  the  dreariness  and  desolation  which 
may  before  have  been  unapparent.  The  gloom  is  not  relieved 
by  the  prospect  of  any  cheering  ray  to  follow  it ;  of  any  flowers 
or  fruits  to  show  its  beneficence.  But  in  the  true  Christian  ssoial, 
'•though  weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning."  A  sweet  smile  of  hope  and  love  follows  every  tear  ; 
and  tribulation  itself  is  turned  into  the  chief  of  blessings."* 

19—21.  (19)  thy  riches,  as  a  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
cutoff."  forces  of  strength,  such  as  age,  wisdom,  reputation, 
authority,  and  rank.  (20)  the  night,  of  death  ;  to  this  Job  had 
looked  :*  but  Elihu  says  the  fut.ire  life  can  bring  no  joy  to  him 
save  as  he  is  right  hearted.  (21)  this,  etc..''  the  iniquity  of 
complaining  against  God.  rather  than  affliction,**  bearing 
affliction  in  a  spirit  of  true  resignation. 

Affliction  succeeded  hy  joy. — When  the  Christian's  last  pit  is 
digged,  when  he  is  descended  into  his  grave,  and  finished  his 
state  of  sorrows  and  suffering,  then  God  opens  the  river  of 
abundance,  the  rivers  of  life  and  never-ceasing  felicities.  A3 
much  as  moments  are  exceeded  by  eternity,  and  the  sighing  of  a 
man  by  the  joys  of  an  angel,  and  a  salutary  frown  by  the  light 
of  God's  countenance,  a  few  groans  by  the  infinite  and  eternal 
hallelujahs  ;  so  much  are  the  sorrows  of  the  saints  to  be  under- 
valued, in  respect  of  what  is  deposited  for  them  in  the  treasures 
of  eternity.  Their  sorrows  can  die,  but  so  cannot  their  joys.  .  .  . 
Eveiy  chain  is  a  ray  of  light,  and  every  prison  is  a  palace,  and 
every  loss  is  the  purchase  of  a  kingdom,  and  every  affront  in  the 
cause  of  God  is  an  eternal  honour,  and  every  day  of  sorrow  is  a 
thousand  years  of  comfort,  multiplied  with  a  never-ceasing 
numeration  :  days  without  night,  joys  without  sorrow,  sanctity 
without  sin,  charity  without  stain,  possession  without  fear,  society 
without  envying,  communication  of  joys  without  lessening  ;  and 
they  shall  dwell  in  a  blessed  country,  where  an  enemy  never 
entered,  and  from  whence  a  friend  never  went  away.« 

22—25.  (22)  exalteth,  doeth  lofty  things  ;  «  exalts  Himself 
in  the  exhibition  of  His  power,  who  .  .  him  ?  no  one  is  qualified 
to  give  so  exalted  conceptions  of  the  government  of  God  as  He 
is  Himself.^  (2.3)  who,  etc.,^  comp.  Isa.  xl.  12— U.  (24) 
magnifying"  his  work,  by  submission,  by  learning  well  the 
moral  and  spiritual  lessons  He  would  teach  thereby,  behold, 
prob.  should  be  sing,  or  lavd.'^  (25)  every  man,  etc..«  Elihu 
refers  to  those  works  of  God  which  he  was  about  to  describe. 

Tlie  power  of  God. — We  speak  of  the  power  of  light,  heat, 
water,  wind,  electricity,  beauty,  knowledge,  holiness,  law.  life, 
death  ;  but  none  of  these  isolated  or  even  in  combination  as  they 
operate  throughout  the  universe,  can  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  power  of  Him  from  whom  they  came,  and  whose  purposes 
they  serve.  We  speak  of  the  power  of  man  in  his  science, 
mechanism,   laws,  armies, .  steamships,   etc.  ;    of  the  power  of 
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angrels  in  all  the  ways  revealed  in  Scripture,  but  those  powi  r*  united 
with  the  lo;mor  fall  infinitely  short  of  tlie  i)ower  of  ( UA.  The  con- 
centrated power  of  the  whole  universe. weighed  with  His.  would  Ikj 
lighter  than  vanity./— /j'/'rcy^^f^w  of  pon-n-.—W hi'w  a  lecturer  on 
electricity  wants  to  show  an  example  of  a  hi:man  body  Burchurgfxl 
with  fii-e  he  places  a  i)erson  on  a  stool  with  glass  legs.  The  glass 
serves  to  isolate  him  from  the  earth,  because  it  will  not  conduct 
fire,  the  electric  fluid.  Were  it  not  for  this,  however  much  might 
be  poured  into  his  frame,  it  would  be  carried  away  by  the  earth  ; 
but,  when  thus  isolated  from  it.  he  retains  all  that  enters  him. 
You  see  no  fire,  you  hear  no  fire  ;  but  you  are  told  that  it  is  ix)ur- 
ing  into  him.  Presently  you  a-e  challenged  to  the  proof  ;  aske<l 
to  come  near,  and  hold  your  hand  clo.se  to  his  person  :  wlien  you 
do  so  a  spark  of  fire  shoots  out  towards  you.  If  thou,  then, 
wouldst  have  thy  soul  surcharged  with  the  fire  of  Gol.  so  that 
those  who  come  nigh  to  thee  shall  feel  some  mysterious  influence 
proceeding  out  from  thee,  thou  must  draw  nigh  to  the  source  of 
that  fire,  to  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  shut  thyself 
out  from  the  wo: Id— that  cold  world  which  so  swiftly  steals  our 
fire  away.  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  to  thy  door,  and  there, 
isolated  before  the  throne,  await  the  baptism  ;  then  the  fire  shall 
fill  thee  :  and,  when  thou  comest  forth,  holy  power  will  attend 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  labour,  not  in  thine  own  strength,  but  with 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  power.J' 

23—28.  (2G)  know  him  not,  cannot  fully,  or  even 
adequately,  apprehend  Him.'*  number  of  his  years,  Ps.  xc. 
2,  cii.  27.  (27)  maketh  small,  lit.  He  draweth  up  to  Him  : 
attracts  from  the  earth  below,  according  to  the  vapour,  or 
mist,  which  God  has  drawn  up.  Thick  vapours  dissolve  in 
heavy  rains.  God  tempers  the  rain.*  (28)  abundantly,  lit. 
npon  many  men. 

Tlw  pJulosophii  i)f  rain. — To  understand  the  philosophy  of  this 
beautiful  and  often  sublime  phenomenon,  so  often  witnessed 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  plants  and  animals,  a  few  facts  derived  from  observation  and 
a  long  train  of  experiments  must  be  remembered.  I.  Were  the 
atmosphere  everywhere,  at  all  times,  at  a  uniform  temperature, 
we  should  never  have  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow  :  the  water  absorbed 
by  it  in  evaporation  from  the  sea  and  the  earth's  surface  would 
descend  in  an  imperceptible  vapour,  or  cease  to  be  absorb<.>l  by 
the  air  when  it  was  once  fully  saturated.  II.  The  absorbing 
power  of  the  atmos{)here.  and  conseiiuently  its  capability  to 
retain  humidity,  is  proportionably  greater  in  wann  than  in  cold 
air.  III.  The  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  warmer  than 
it  is  in  the  region  of  the  clouds.  The  higher  we  a.>^end  from 
the  earth,  the  colder  do  we  find  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the 
pei7>etual  snow  on  very  high  mountains  in  the  hottest  climate*. 
Now  when,  from  continued  evaporation,  the  air  is  highly 
saturat-ed  with  vsipour.  though  it  be  invisible  and  the  sky  cloud-  i 
less,  if  its  tcmi'ornture  be  suddenly  reduced  by  cold  current<4 
descending  from  above,  or  rushing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower' 
latitude,  its  ca-  acity  to  retain  moistuie  is  diniini.she<l,  clouds  arc 
formed,  and  the  result  is  rain.  Air  condenses  as  it  cools,  and. 
like  a  sponge  filled  with  water,  and  compressed,  pours  out  the 
water  which  its  diminished  capacity  cannot  hold.  How  singular.  I 
yet  how  shnple,  the  philosophy  of  rain.      Who  but  Omni^icnce  ' 
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t  Dr.  Ure. 

the  clouds 

and  tiae 
ligM 


a  Lit.  crashing. 

b  Ps.    x\iii. 
Isa.  xl.  T2. 


11; 


c  Fig:,  for  lowest 
depths. 

Elihu  appears 
to  represent  the 
lishtiiing  as  so 
intense  that  it 
will  illu(iiinatp> 
the  very  depths 
Of  the  sea. 

d  Sir  T.  Browne. 

"Study  the  light: 
attempt  the 
high ;  Rerk  out 
the  soul's  bi'ijiht 
path  ;  aud  since 
the  soul  IS  tire 
of  heat  intelli- 
gential,  turn  it 
aye  to  the  all- 
Fathe  ly  source 
of  light  atid  life: 
piety  pu  ifles  the 
soul  to  see  per- 
petual appari- 
tions of  all  giatte 
and  power,  which 
to  the  8i;iht  of 
those  who  dwell 
in  igu  rant  sin 
are  never 
known."— ^atVey. 

"When  Alexan- 
der the  Great 
visited  1  he  Greek 
philosopher, 
Diogenes,  he 
asked  him  if 
there  was  any- 
thing that  he 
could  give  him. 
JJe  got  this  short 
answer,  '  [  want 
Hi  thing  hut  that 
yfiU  sliou'd  stand 
frotu  Iteiweei.  me 
and  t'le  sun.' 
<^ne  thing  there 
is  wh  eh  should 
never  atisfyMiid 
conteTit  u-  ;  a'.d 
tliat  13.  •aiiyhing 
tha'  st«.  d-  \»'- 
twee''  our  souls 
•nd  rhritt.'"-/, 
C.  liylt. 


could  have  devised  such  an  admirable  arrangement  for  watering 

the  earth  ?  <= 

29  —  31.  (29)  spread ing-s,  the  wonlrous  way  in  wh.  they 
cover  the  heavens,  and  lie  fold  on  fold,  noise,"  etc.,  sound  of 
thunder.  God  is  poetically  said  to  have  His  pavilion  amidst  dark 
C'oads.''  (30)  light,  lightning",  seen  against  the  dark  clouds. 
bottom,  marg.  roots.''  God's  power  seen  not  only  in  the  waters 
of  the  clouds,  but  also  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  (Gen.  i.  9).  (81) 
by  them,  rain  and  lightning,  He  both  executes  His  judgments, 
anr1  provides  food. 

llw  shadon'lnff  of  ligJit. —  Light  makes  some  things  invisible. 
Were  it  not  for  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the  noblest 
part  of  creation  had  remained  unseen,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  as 
invisible  ac  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above  the 
horizon  with  the  sun,  and  there  was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them. 
The  greatest  mystery  of  religion  is  expressed  by  adumbration  :  and 
in  the  noblest  part  of  Jewish  types  we  find  the  cherubim  shadow- 
ing the  mercy-seat.  Life  it'^^elf  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
souls  departed  but  the  shadow  of  the  living.  All  things  fall 
under  this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  dark  simulacrum, 
and  light  but  the  shadow  of  God.<^ — Light. — Every  one  may  be 
convinced,  by  his  own  observation,  of  the  great  effect  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  light  on  the  growth  of  plants.  As  animal 
life  exhibits  less  striking  changes,  the  influence  of  light  ux>on  it 
is  in  general  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  following  experiment  can 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  reality  and  power.  Frogs,  in  passing  from 
the  egg  to  maturity,  go  through  an  intermediate  state,  in  which 
they  are  called  tadpoles.  They  then  not  only  have  no  limbs,  and 
possess  a  tail,  but.  like  fishes,  live  in  water,  and  breathe  by  means 
of  gills  instead  of  lungs.  Dr.  Edwards  took  a  considerable  number 
of  frogs  in  this  state,  and  dividing  them  into  two  portions,  placed 
them  under  water  in  perfectly  similar  circumstances,  except  that 
the  one  portion  was  exposed  to  light  and  the  other  excluded  from 
it.  This  difference  had  the  very  remarkable  effect  of  retarding 
the  transformation  of  the  latter  to  the  state  of  perfect  frogs. 
Whilst  the  tadpoles  in  the  light  had  undergone  this  change, 
several  of  those  in  the  dark  retained  their  original  form,  but  had 
greatly  increased  in  size.  The  effect  of  the  absence  of  light 
appears  likewise  to  be  shown  in  the  colour  and  structure  of  the 
proteus  and  some  other  animals  which  inhabit  situations  into 
which  light  never  enters.  We  cannot  suppose  that  man  is  alto- 
gether insensible  to  the  influence  of  an  agent  which  is 
capable  of  producing  so  marked  an  effect  on  inferior  animals  ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  in  part  attributing  to 
this  cause  not  only  the  peculiar  appearance  and  the  preva- 
lence of  a  particular  kind  of  rickets,  accompanied  by  idiotcy, 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  some  deep  and  shaded  valleys,  but 
also  the  sallow  and  sickly  complexions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
confined  cities,  when  compared  with  the  ruddy  glow  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  peasant.  The  narrowness  of  the  streets,  in  conjunction 
with  the  height  of  the  houses,  offers  a  great  and  almost  irremedi- 
able obstncle  to  the  free  access  of  light :  and  as  we  can  only  hope 
to  see  it  partially  removed  it  becomes  the  more  important  to  turn 
the  admitted  rnvs  of  the  sun  to  the  greatest  advantage.  This  is 
far  from  being  done.  The  dark  and  almost  black  external  walls 
absorb  nearly  all  the  light  which  falls  upon  them  ;  hence  littla 
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or  no  benefit  is  gamed  from  reflection.  An  ea.^y  remedy  i«  to  be 
foiind  171  whitening  the  walls.  The  means  of  doing  this  arc 
withm  the  reach  of  all,  since  the  object  might  be  elFerted  by  tin- 
cheapest  hme-wash.  as  well  as  by  the  most  costly  stucco  In 
narrow  and  confined  streets  the  proceas  should  be  iKjrformr. 
regularly  and  annually.  The  fall  of  the  year  would  be  the  bc-i 
geason.  as  the  Ivesh  white  would  then  afford  some  com{>ensntion 
for  the  shortness  and  dulness  of  the  days.  In  doing  so  we  have 
Kature  herself  for  our  guide,  for  we  see'her  in  winter  overspn  ml 
everything  with  a  covering  of  the  purest  white.  Bef<.re  the 
return  of  long  and  bright  days  could  render  the  general  i)reva- 
lence  of  white  injurious  or  unpleasant  to  the  eyes,  the  smoke  of 
innumerable  chimneys  would  have  sufficiently  changed  tlie 
colour  to  do  away  with  all  danger  of  this  kind.  The  influence  of 
the  measure  would  not  be  confined  to  daytime  and  twilight.  In 
increasing  the  effect  of  the  street  lamps  its  advantages  would  be 
still  more  conspicuous.* 

32,  33.  (82)  clouds,  etc.,  this  verse  requires  retranslation." 
The  reference  is  to  the  lightning,  wh.  God  takes  in  His  hands, 
and  uses  as  He  pleases.  (83)  the  noise,  of  thunder  following 
the  lightning  flash,  concerning'  it,  better  Il'im.  the  cattle, 
give  notice  of  his  rising  up.*     vapour,  marg.  that  ivh.  (joiih  up. 

Light  in  darhnc.ss.—  \t  was  out  of  the  cloud  tliat  the  deluge 
came,  yet  it  is  upon  it  that  the  bow  is  set !  The  cloud  is  a  thing 
of  darkness,  yet  God  chooses  it  for  the  place  where  lie  bends  the 
arch  of  light !  Such  is  the  way  of  our  God.  He  knows  tliat  we 
need  the  cloud,  and  that  a  bright  sky  without  a  speck  or  sha<low 
would  not  suit  us  in  our  passage  to  the  Kingdom.  Therefore  He 
draws  the  cloud  above  us,  not  once  in  a  lifetime,  but  manj-  times. 
But  lest  the  gloom  should  appal  us.  He  braids  the  cloud  with 
sunshine — nay,  makes  it  the  object  which  gleams  to  our  eye  with 
the  very  fairest  hues  of  heaven.  Yes,  it  Ls  not  merely  light,  after 
the  darkness  has  fled  away.  That  we  shall  one  day  know — how 
fully  !  But  it  is  light  in  darkness  ;  light  beaming  out  of  a  ray 
produced  by  that  darkness !  Water  from  the  rock,  wells  from 
the  sand,  light  from  the  very  cloud  that  darkens — life  in  the  very 
midst  of  death  !  This  is  the  marvel — this  is  the  joy.  Peace  in 
trouble,  gladness  in  sorrow  ;  nay,  peace  and  glatlness  produced  by 
the  very  tribulation  itself  ;  peace  and  gladness  which  nothing 
but  that  tribulation  could  have  produced  1  Such  is  the  deep  love 
of  God  ;  and  such  is  the  way  in  which  He  makes  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  us.<' 

CHAPTER   THE  THIRTY-SEVENTn. 

1,  2.  (1)  at  this,  the  thunder  Elihu  had  just  spoken  of  ; 
ch.  xxxvi.  33.  This  part  of  the  discourse  may  have  been  delivernl 
ainid  the  loud  thunder-claps,  trembleth,  palpitate.s."*  (2) 
attentively,*  Heb.  hmr  in  hnrin'j.  noise, «  or  roar,  the 
sound,  or  murmuring;  so  we  speak  of  the  muttering  of  the 
tliunder. 

Thr  voice  of  God  in  nature  (Arab  /</7rw^).— Nimrod  attoir 
the  life  of  the  child  Abraham,  because  the  .soothsayers  annoi; : 
that  he  would  prove  formidable  to  the  gods.     His  mother  con- 
cealed him  for  fifteen  years  in  a  cave.     When  she  th.-UKht  that 
the  danger  was  past,  she  led  him  forth  from  the  cave  for  the  firat 
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means  commo- 
I'tori,  that  wh.  is 
fitted  to  produce 
perturbation  or 
d  i  s  q  u  i  e  t."  — 
£arnes. 

*' Nature  is  ava- 
riciously frugal  ; 
in  matter,  it  al- 
lows no  atom  to 
elude  its  grasp; 
in  mind,  no 
thought  or  feel- 
ing to  perish.  It 
gathers  up  the 
fragments  that 
nothing  be  lost." 
—David  Thomas. 

<t  Dr.  Franke. 


the  noise 
of  the 
storm 

a  De.  xxii.  12  ; 
Nu.  XV.  38 ;  Isa. 
xxiv.  16. 

b  Umbreit. 

e  Ixviii.  32,  33. 

"  Immensity  is 
made  up  of 
atoms."  —  Leib- 
nitz. 

"  The  universe 
is  the  realised 
thought  of  God." 
— Carlyle. 

"  Nature's  self, 
which  is  the 
breath  of  <Jod,  or 
His  pure  word 
by  miracle  re- 
vealed."—  Words- 
worth. 

dJ.S. 


Sa. 


the  snow, 
the  rain— 
winter 

a  Spk.  Com. 
Ex.  iv.  6;    2 
xxiii.  10. 

b  "  God  seals  the 
works  of  men  in 
winter,  in  order 
that  they  may 
recognise  His 
v.-Dik,  and  may 
ado;'i>  TTi  ■•,  ulio 
en.ililos  them  to 
work,    ttud  albO 


time.  It  was  a  wild,  stormy  night.  The  ang-el  of  the  wind  was 
flapping  his  mighty  wings ;  one  solitary  star  peeped  throngh  a 
rift  in  the  clouds.  Abraham  saw  nothing  but  darkness,  heard 
nothing  but  the  sighs  of  the  bride  of  the  wind.  Then  he  thought 
that  the  pure  light  which  looked  down  so  calmly  amid  the  war  of 
nature's  elements  must  be  the  Supreme  Power  which  had  given 
unity  and  order  to  the  universe.  He  fell  down  and  worshipped 
it.  But  when  the  star  faded  away,  Abraham  saw  his  error,  and 
cried,  "  I  will  never  worship  that  which  fadeth  away."  The 
bright  moon  now  arose  resplendent  with  light.  Abraham  cried, 
'■  This  is  not  my  God  ;  I  will  not  worship  that  which  fadeth 
away."  Then  the  sun  arose  in  all  his  majesty  and  power ;  and 
the  wonders  of  creation,  illuminated  by  his  rays,  unfolded  them- 
selves to  Abraham's  astonished  gaze.  "  This  is  my  Lord  and  my 
God,"  he  cried  in  a  transport  of  delight,  as  he  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  to  worship.  But  the  sun  also  finished  his  course  and 
sank  beneath  the  western  horizon,  "  This  is  not  my  Lord  and 
my  God,"  cried  Abraham  ;  *'  I  will  not  worship  that  which  fadeth 
away.  I  look  up  to  Him  who  has  created  the  small  and  the 
greatest  light,  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  my  Lorrl 
and  my  God."<^ 

3—5.  (3)  directeth,  or  sendeth  it  forth.  Or  read,  "  Fndfer 
the  whole  heaven  is  its  darting,"  Reference  may  be  to  the 
zigzag  course  of  the  lightning,  ends,  ILh.  wings,  or  skirts. 
Earth  was  sometimes  compared  to  a  bird  with  wings  spread  out ; 
sometimes  to  an  extended  garment."  (4)  of  his  excellency, 
i.e.  majesty  and  power,  not  stay  them,  hold  them  back.  He 
will  send  flash  after  flash.  Some  think  reference  may  be  to  the 
hail  and  rain  that  accompany  thunder.^  (5)  marvellously, 
thunder  in  Arabia  is  sublimely  terrible.* 
God  revealed  in  nature. — 

Nature  is  still,  as  ever,  the  thin  veil 

Which  half  conceals,  and  half  reveals  the  face, 

And  lineaments  supernal  of  our  King, — 

The  modifying  medium  through  which 

His  glories  are  exhibited  to  man. — 

The  grand  repository  where  He  hides 

His  mighty  thoughts,  to  be  dug  out  like  diamonds, 

Still  is  the  day  irradiate  with  His  glory, 

Flowing  in  steady,  sun-streaked,  ocean  gush 

From  His  transcendent  nature,  —still  at  night 

O'er  our  horizon  trail  the  sable  robes 

Of  the  Eternal  One,  with  all  their  rich 

Embroidery  and  emblazonment  of  stars.** 

6 — 8.  (G)  snow,  "the  fall  of  snow  is  always  portentous  to 
the  mind  of  an  Eastern." «  be  thou,  or  fall  thou  :  but  the  tei-ra 
he  appears  to  be  the  more  vigorous,  small  .  .  great,  o-dinary 
gentle  rains,  and  the  severe  rains  attending  thunder-storn.s.  (7) 
sealeth  up,  stops,  brings  to  a  standstill.  This  is  true  of  storm- 
times,  but  more  so  of  winter-time,  and  to  it  Elihu  may  be  here 
referring,  his  work,  and  so  realise  their  continued  dependence 
on  Him.*  (8)  places,  lairs.  Some  require  sheltering,  some  be- 
come torpid, *■  hybernate. 

The  teaehrng  of  .wojv.—ltis  well  to  mark  the  ways  of  God  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  grace.    I.  We  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
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of  God  in  the  formation  of  Pnow.as  indeed  we  do  in  nil  the  vnried 
productions  and  operations  in  the  natural  world.  II.  Hut  l«-t  us 
look  at  the  uses  of  snow  for  a  further  exemplification  of  thiH 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  1.  Sn(.w-water  is  })eculiarly  i  uri- 
fying  ;  2.  Snow  waters  the  earth.  III.  The  evane.'^cent  nature 
of  snow.  IV.  Snow  maj  teach  the  power  of  God  and  the  impo- 
tency  of  man.<*  *^ 

TJie  snaw. — 

The  snow  is  on  the  mountain, 

The  frost  is  on  the  vale. 
The  ice  hangs  o'er  the  fountain, 
The  stt.rm  rides  on  the  gale ; 
The  earth  is  bare  and  naked, 

The  air  is  cold  and  drear, 
The  sky  with  snow-clouds  tlaked, 

And  dense  foul  fogs  appear  ; 
The  sun  shines  not  so  brightly 

Through  the  dark  murky  skies, 
The  nights  grow  longer  nightly, 
And  thus  the  winter  dies. 

Thus  falls  man.  his  season  past,  the  blight  hath  ta'en  hfa  bloom  ; 
Summer  gone,  the  autumn  blast  consigns  him  to  the  tomb  ; 
Then  the  winter  cold  and  drear,  with  pestil(  ntial  breath, 
Blows  upon  his  silent  bier,  and  whispers— this  is  death.' 

9,  10.  (9)  south,  lit.  chamber :  or  secret  pbce."  whirl- 
wind, ch.  i.  ly.**  north,  J/rb.  scattering  winds;  "cold  frum 
the  cloud-sweepers."*^  "Winds  fr.  the  northern  quarter,  in  all 
places  north  of  the  equator,  are  the  source  of  cold."<*  (lu) 
breath,  gentle  influence  in  the  still  night,  not  by  violent  wind, 
straitened,  congealed  ;  held  in  from  flowing ;  forcibly  drawn 
together. 

Whirlwinds  in  the  East  (v.  9). — It  was  about  this  time  when 
the  wind  began  to  be  felt  by  us,  coming  in  short  and  sudden 
puffs,  which,  instead  of  cooling  or  refreshing,  oppressed  us  even 
more  than  the  calm  ;  each  of  those  blasts  seeming  like  the  hot 
and  dry  vapour  of  an  oven,  just  at  the  moment  of  its  bfing 
opened.  The  southern  desert  was  now  covered  with  a  dull  red 
mist,  not  unlike  the  sunrise  skies  of  our  northern  climates  on  a 
rainy  morning  :  and  soon  afterwards  we  saw  large  columns  of 
sand  and  dust  whirled  up  into  the  air,  and  carritnl  ah  ng  in  a 
body  over  the  plain  with  a  slow  and  stately  motion.  One  of 
these  passed  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  us.  to  the  north wanl. 
having  been  driven  over  a  large  tract  of  stony  land,  to  a  distance 
of  perhaps  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of  iti«  rising.  It  was 
apparently  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  waa 
certainly  of  sufficient  force,  by  ibs  constant  whirling  motion,  to 
throw  both  men  and  animals  off  their  legs,  i^  that  if  crossing  a 
crowded  caravan,  and  broken  by  the  interruption  of  it«  course, 
the  danger  of  suffocation  to  those  buried  beneath  it**  fall  would 
be  very  great,  though,  if  persons  were  prepared  for  it,  it  might 
not  perhaps  be  fatal.'  ; 

11—13.  ni)  by  wa'^ering,  the  precise  meaning  is  difficult 
to  fix."  Following  iJilitzsrh  and  S])k.  Cow.,  wo  prefer,  "  With 
water,  or  vajnur.  He  loadeth  the  clouds  :"  "  loadcth  them  with  a 
buidensome  freight  of  water,  to  be  discharged  in  raiu."     bright 
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■  C.  ctr.  UfO. 

«1l«a».  e«  ihrm  tr. 
w<  rkiDff       wh«a 

M  V'r./nfortA. 

t  "  Thu  (lrv>W. 
tlori  .  f  ibedcklt. 
atO«*<:'.  bi  idlnit. 
la  p<>^ilr«llv  1(1%. 

phtC."— /'<tM>M(. 

IV.  clT.  M.  eil.  J. 

•.  7.  J.  C.  Di*. 
ttrii-,  Antiq.  }ui>; 

J.  Hot,  rn. 

dJ.S.BroadM.d. 
•Theiftpecifor, 

or.  th«  wurku  w( 
creation.  leixl  lo 
Diike  UM  wta<-r 
atiit  ba|'i<i«r.  ftn<l 
le*<l  us  to  ib« 
ront^Dip^Atton  if 
th««  <  mnUnrtit 
I»'>-|X'n»«T  of  iha 

luiie."— ATiiMidL 
«  OuuUf. 

the  winter 
and  the 
froat 

a  Comp«r«  Job 
Ix   'J 

b  "  .Sarrtr|r  *»y  of 
tb<*  Bou  b  wind. 
.  wh.  blow*  la 
j  IVypt  from  Feb. 
10  Mav.  that  U 
ttllji  th«  a!m>- 
Bphere  wiib 
a  fliif^  dud,  r^n- 
(1»  nnjf  brcMtt.lni; 
diflliult. .  .Si.Qic- 
tiiiK^a  it  app^'an 
In  the  form  of  • 
furl'  u^  whlil- 
Hind,  wbich  ad- 
TtDcea  with 
gnat  rapi.Jltjr, 
ana  wh'rb  ia 
biKbly  iijurluoa 
to  ttj<>kfl  wbo 
ir»v^r»«  th«  d»- 
arrt.  It  dritM 
Irfore  it  I  loud* 
c  I  utnlnir  >'ar>d: 
iho  hut  i«' III  ap- 
V«ar«  covrrp<1 
wiib  •  thick 
TcJl,  and  ih* 
»uo  ai  !•<•»'■  red 
aa  M.  od."  — 
flamti. 

e  /irttfslfh. 

d  luimrs. 

t  J    S.    BmrLia^ 

ham. 

raina  ex- 
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B.C.  eir.  1.V20. 

haust  the 
clouds 

a  "  For  irriga- 
tion 'S  the  t/,ick 
cloud  .stretci-ed 
out." — Prof.  Lee. 

b  Tbe  burst  of 
lightning  shat- 
tering the  clouds 
apppan  to  be 
described. 

e  Pr.  xi.  14. 

d  For  correction, 
as    Deluge  ;    for  1 
mero.y,      aa      in  | 
yearly    overflow 
of  tha  Nile. 


Pb,     cxlviii.    8; 
Joel  ii.  23. 

e  Beecher, 

•'  Careful  obser- 
ver^  may  foretell 
thf»  hour  (Dy  sura 
prognostic!  s) 
when  to  drpad  a 
eho  war :  while 
rain  depends, 
the  pensive  cat 
gives  o'er  her 
frolics,  and  pur- 
sues htr  tail  no 
more.  If  \ou  be 
wise,  then  go  not 
far  to  dine; 
youll  s^ead  in 
coach-hire  more 
thau  save  in 
wine.  A  coming 
shower  your 
shooting  corns 
presage;  old 
achf'S  will  throb, 
your  hollow  tooth 
will  rage." — 
Br»oine. 

"The  more  a  man 
follows  Nature, 
au'i  is ,  o^iedient 
to  her  lav79,  tiie 
].  nger  he  will 
live;  ihe  farther 
he  <ieviates  irom 
these,  theahoner 
will  be  his  ex- 
if  t>-  nee."  —  Hu/e- 
land. 


c'oud,*  inarg.  cloud  of  His  light:  returning  brightness  figured 
as  if  it  were  a  cloud  scattering  the  rain-clouds.  (12)  it,  the 
cloud  of  light,  or  lightning,  couasels,  lit.  steering."  on  the 
face,  refreshing  the  thirsty  surface  of  the  earth.  (13)  he 
causeth,<*  whatever  may  be  the  mission  of  the  rain.  etc. ;  God 
sends  it,  God  controls  it,  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  pur- 
poses. 

The  power  of  rain. — Rain  is  most  potential,  not  when  it  is  yet 
rain,  but  when  it  is  in  the  lion's  paw  ;  when  it  is  in  the  foot  of 
the  deer ;  when  it  is  in  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  ;  when  it  is  in 
the  hand  and  brain  of  man  ;  when  it  has  been  organised  and 
exists  in  some  invisible  latent  form,  giving  to  life  its  potency. 
Not  printed  truth  is  the  most  potential  form  of  the  truth.  When 
it  has  disappeared  as  truth  and  reappeared  as  life,  then  it  is  the 
truth  of  God,  as  rain  and  snow,  which,  coming  down  in  visible 
forms,  lose  their  life,  find  it  again,  and  are  more  mighty  than 
ever."* 

Signs  of  rain. — 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow  ; 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low ; 

The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head ; 

The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

For,  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky ; 

The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel. 

Hark  1  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack ; 

Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 

Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry ; 

The  distant  hills  are  seeming  nigh. 

How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine— 

The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  ; 

Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings ; 

The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  1 

Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 

Sits,  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 

Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise, 

And  nimbly  catch  th'  incautious  flies ; 

The  glowworms,  numerous  and  bright, 

Illumed  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 

At  dusk,  the  squalid  toad  was  seen, 

Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green  ; 

The  whirling  dust  the  wind  obeys, 

And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays ; 

The  fog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 

And  in  a  russet  coat  is  dress'd. 

Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still ; 

The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 

My  dog,  so  altered  in  his  taste, 

Quits  mutton -bones  on  grass  to  feast ; 

And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight 

They  imitate  the  gliding  kite. 

And  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 

Afl  if  they  felt  the  piercing  balL 
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'Twill  surely  rain  ;  I  see.  with  fsorrow, 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow./ 

14,  15.  (14)  this,  i.e.  the  lesson  conveyed  by  euch  thinpn. 
stand  still,  be  calm  and  quiet :  cease  from  restless  complain- 
ings. (In)  dost  thou  know,"  if  Job  could  not  compu>H.  and 
fitly  explain  Gods  work  in  nature,  how  could  he  exi>ect  to  ex- 
plain tlie  more  difficult  questions  of  Div.  rrovidtnce  I  light, 
lightning-,  ghine,  or  flash. 
God  in  nature. — 

A  present  Deity  in  all. 
It  is  His  presence  that  diffuses  charms 
Unspeakable  o'er  mountain,  wood,  and  strcnm  ; 
To  think  that  He  who  hears  the  heavenly  choir 
Hearkens  complacent  to  the  woodland  song  ; 
To  think  that  He  who  rolls  yon  solar  sphere, 
Uplifts  the  warbling  songster  to  tlie  sky. 
To  mark  His  presence  in  the  mighty  bow 
That  spans  the  clouds,  as  in  the  tints  minute 
Of  tiniest  flower  ;  to  hear  His  awful  voice 
In  thunders  speak,  and  whisi)er  in  the  gale  ; 
To  know  and  feel  His  care  for  all  that  lives  : 
*Tis  this  that  makes  the  barren  waste  appear 
A  fruitful  field,  each  grove  a  paradise.* 

16,  17.  (Ifi)  balancings,  poisings  ;  attemperingsof  weight : 
arrangements  by  which  they  are  upheld,  or  fall  as  vajiour.  luvl 
rain."       (17)    garments    are   warm,    thi-ough  the  changed 
atmosphere  giving  warmth  to  thy  body. 
JSjfirit  of  Nature. — 

And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  ]oy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
"Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky.  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.* 

18—20.  (18)  spread  out,  "firmament"  is  regarded  as  a 
Bolid  bodv  spread  out.  Gen.  i.  G,  7."  strong,  etc,  '•  wh.  for  firm- 
ness is  like  a  molten  mirror."  looking  glass,  mirror,  wh.  was 
made  of  plntcs  of  metal  highly  polislied.''  The  sky  was  reganktl 
as  a  solid  bright  expanse,  BO  like  a  mirror.  (r.»)  order,  f rnmo  : 
carefully  and  fittinglv  arrange,  darkness,  of  mind  :  ignorance. 
Elihu  again  intimates  that  Job's  hurried  and  intense  six-eihes 
were  unworthy.  (20)  if  .  .  up,  more  correctly,  "shall  one  wi.nh 
to  be  destroved  ?''  as  Job  had  done." 

The plca.^iire  of  surrei/ntrj  the  hearenx.—l  invariably  experiencr 
a  variety  of  sensations  when  I  "  survey  the  heavens'"  on  a  calm 
clear  night,  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  May.  I  can  then  in- 
hale the  sweets  of  the  woodbine  and  other  flowers,  whose  fra- 
grance is  drawn  out  by  the  gentle  dews  of  evening.  H 
nightingale  breaks  the  silence  by  his  sweet  and  varif<I  not. 
and  the  full  moon  "  walking  in  brightness,"  and  rendered  sUii 


ac.  Hr.  liML 

f  Dr.JnthtT. 

the  won<lrtma 
wcrkA  ot  Uod 

'•  I    >».   Ii.  3;   Pr. 

111.  it),  vu,  Je  X. 
\'i.  IS. 

r.  14.  J.  Ba'ffwp, 
ii.  VI  ;  J.  A'amt, 
l»!:  J.  Charts- 
vorth,  \.  n»i   K, 

'".  .'«.  /Trif.  &.'.. 
"Wial       U:iob- 
biDi(i    of      <  eep 
jNt*v    pnl«*(« 

Ii    ■      ■  ■      T 


1^; I 

ih't'fpi.   evrn   to 
ttio    flaiuinc 
rsLkii    of    it<^r». 
pliim." — Al/ot^ 
b  Grahame. 

the  xnyftteri- 
ou.<'ntbs  of  a 
clc  udy 

a  "T!  o  phcrio- 
niei>a  <>f  the 
(.  oii'Ih  would  b« 
anK'tif*  I  he  flrmt 
il.Kt  w<  u;  I  Rt- 
trm't  ihfl  attcD- 
tii^iii  of  iiiftn.  nnd 
in  the  early 
t.uiP<  of  Job  it 
is  Lot  to  t«  sap- 
posotl  UiBt  tha 
Bill  jcct  (-1  uld  bs 
c>  pla  ined."^ 

Ikirntt. 

b  \\  ordstnrtk. 

tlie  etrenfrth 
and  beauty 
ot  the  »ky 

a  "Kl""*  w  h  «r« 

!»■•»    '  •  ••  >-•  hctio 
t     U 
1  I  olrar 

.s  a  J)  I  hire  (K«- 
xxlv.  JO-:  a  co- 
v»>rinir  (l*«  pI». 
?):  a  jr-iu/o  (  •*. 
X  I.   •:  i).  ■  —  tf- 

6   "SpTlmfBt 
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[Cap.  xxxvii  21— 24. 


B.C.CiV.  1520. 

fipeak    before 
Him.  iliat  he  is, 
without  cause, 
being    destroy- 
ed?"—  Unibreit. 
Ec.  V.  2  ;  Job  xiii. 
3, 18—22. 
The  love  of  Na- 
ture   is    no    idle 
quality,  it  is  rich 
in   the   best   re- 
in! ts. 
d  Jesse. 

the  briglit 
lig-ht  in  the 
cloud 

a  LXX.  "clouds 
shining  like 
gold." 

6  Barnes  applies 
to  some  special 
sign  of  God's  ap- 
proach by  sym- 
bol of  light ;  and 
observes  that  the 
ancients  regard- 
ed the  northern 
regions  as  the 
residences  of  the 
gods. 

c  "  All  God's  at- 
tributes harmo- 
nise with  each 
other,  and  find 
their  perfect  ma- 
nife station  in  i 
love.'" — Spk.  Com. 
d  La.  iii.  32,  33  ; 
He.  xii.  10. 

e  Mat.  xi.  25;   1 

Co.  i.  26. 

V.  21.  C.  E.  Ken- 
naway,  140, 

V.  22.  Alex.  Pirie, 
Wks.  3. 

vv.  23,  24.  H. 
Wharton,  ii.  76. 

/Dr.  Thomas. 
"  If  a  man  whose 
body  was  radiant 
and  bright  as  the 
sun  were  walk- 
ing through  a 
land  of  Egyptian 
darkness,  all  who 
followed  him 
would  actually 
wallj  ia  the  light, 
and  the  clc-er 
they  ke.it  to  him 
the  clearer  their 
lit<htwouldbeand 
the  pafer  their 
road.  He  who 
follows  Christ 
follows  One  frooi 


more  beautiful  by  the  lustre  of  so  many  shining  stars,  which 
appear  in  tlie  wide -extended  firmament,  completes  the  loveliness 
of  this  nocturnal  scene.  Then  I  begin  to  reflect  upon  my  own 
insignificance,  and  to  ask  myself  what  I  am,  that  the  great 
Author  of  the  universe  should  be  mindful  of  me.  His  mercy, 
however,  then  presents  itself  to  me,  as  well  as  His  majesty,  and 
the  former  affects  me  more  than  the  latter.  I  listen  to  the  bird 
which  appears  to  be  pouring  forth  his  little  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  praise,  and  my  heart  prompts  me  to  do  the  same.  The  very 
perfume  of  the  flowers  seems  to  be  an  incense  ascending  up  to 
heaven ;  and  with  these  feelings  I  am  able  to  enjoy  the  calm, 
tranquillity  of  the  evening.*' 

21 — 24.  (21)  now,  while  the  storm-cloud  hung  so  thick  and 
low.  So  there  was  a  darkness  about  tlie  spirit  of  Job  wh.  kept 
him  fr.  discerning  God's  gracious  ways,  cleanseth  them, 
cleareth  them  :  so  that  the  sunlight  comes  again  to  view.  (22) 
fair  weather, «  or  golden  splendour,  sunshine.^  terrible 
majesty,  therefore  there  should  be  cherished  holy  awe  of  Him. 
(23)  find  him  out,  so  as  fully  to  know  the  mystery  of  His 
ways,  excellent,*'  excelling  others ;  and  beyond  our  thought. 
not  afl9.ict,  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  ;  not  in  mere  punishment, 
only  as  chastisement.'^  (24)  fear  him,  with  reverent,  godly 
fear,     wise,  i.e.  in  their  own  conceits.* 

The  iright  light  in  the  clouds. — Here  appears  to  be  a  figurative 
allusion  to  the  occurrences  which  are  under  the  control  of  Divine 
Providence  under  the  similitude  of  clouds,  and  the  bright  design 
which  is  sometimes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind  to 
understand.  I.  These  occurrences  resemble  the  clouds  sometimes 
— 1.  In  their  sudden  appearance  ;  2.  In  their  various  magnitude  ; 
.3.  In  their  happy  effects.  II.  There  is  a  bright  light  in  every 
cloud,  or  something  cheering  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. 1.  The  character  of  God  is  a  bright  light ;  2.  The  pro- 
mises are  a  bright  light  in  the  clouds ;  8.  The  past  conduct  of 
God  is  a  bright  light  in  the  clouds.  III.  There  are,  however, 
various  causes  which  frequently  prevent  us  from  seeing  the 
bright  light  in  the  clouds.  1.  Constitutional  or  physical  dejec- 
tion will  do  this  ;  2.  There  are,  however,  other  causes,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  such  as — {a)  Defective  views  of  Divine  truth  ; 
(J)  Want  of  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. — The 
hrlght  light  in  the  cloud. — I  shall  take  the  text  to  illustrate  the 
disposition  of  men  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  things.  I.  The 
text  will  apply  to  the  sceptic  in  relation  to  the  dark  things  of 
revelation.  There  are  several  things  which  give  the  darkest  of 
them  a  bright  light.  1.  There  is  the  love  of  the  Infinite  Father  ; 
2.  The  unspotted  holiness  of  our  Great  Example ;  3,  The  provi- 
sion He  has  made  for  our  spiritual  recovery  ;  4.  The  existence  of 
a  blessed  immortality.  II.  The  text  will  apply  to  the  factious 
fault-finders  with  God's  providence.  III.  The  text  will  apply  to 
the  misanthropic  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  race.  IV. 
The  text  will  apply  to  the  desponding  Christian  in  relation  to  his 
experience.  Learn — 1.  To  cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  on  the 
bright  side  of  things ;  2.  To  anticipate  the  world  of  future 
light./ 

Light  in  darkness. — 

The  sun's  bright  rays  are  hidden, 
The  rains  in  floods  descend  j 
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The  windst  with  angry  murmurs 
The  stoutest  branches  bend. 

A  gloom  the  face  of  nature 
As  Avith  a  pall  doth  shroud; 

Its  influence  all  are  feeling, 
But,  look  beyond  the  cloud  1 

For  lo  !  at  length  apjieareth 

A  little  streak  of  light, 
Increasing  every  moment 

Till  all  again  is  bright. 
So.  however  dark  our  prospects, 

Howe'er  by  grief  were  bowed, 
It  will  not  last  for  ever  ; 

We'll  look  beyond  the  cloud. 
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CHAPTER   THE   THIRTY-EIGHTH, 

1—3.  (1)  the  Lord  answered,  by  a  voice  heard  :  no  actual 
fonn  was  seen.  It  may.  however,  be  that  the  \NTiter  of  the  book 
does  but  put  in  methociical  form  the  thoughts  suggested  by  Gotl 
to  Job's  mind  in  connection  with  the  great  tempest."  Job,  not 
the  friends  ;  not  Elihu  ;  but  Job  himself  :  this  favours  the  idea  j 
thfft  it  may  have  been  a  voice  in  Jobs  heart.  (2)  darkeneth 
counsel,  makes  the  subject  darker.*  (3)  gird,  etc.,  for  con- ! 
tending  the  matter  with  God,  as  he  had  desired  to  do.'  like  a 
man ,  boldly,  courageously  ;  as  one  entereth  upon  a  battle.  j 

The  Word  of  God  as  a  ,s7Vord. — I.  A  sword  has  a  maker ;  the' 
Word  of  God  has  an  Author — the  Spirit.     II.  A  swonl  has  a  form 
made  after  a  pattern  ;  the  Word  of  God  has  a  style  of  language,  , 
a  form  of  moral  and  religious  truths,  fashioned  after  the  simili- 1 
tude  of  the  Divine  mind.     Ill,  A  sword  has  a  scabbard  ;  so  has] 
the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  letter,  the  type,  the  paper,     IV,  A  ' 
sword  has  point,  edge,  brightness,  weight ;  so  the  Word  of  God 
has  point  to  pierce  the  heart,  edge  to  divide  asunder,  brightness 
80  as  to  be  a  mirror,  weight  so  as  to  be  mighty  to  the  pulling 
down   and   breaking   down  of   strongholds.     V.  A  swoni  is  for 
defence  against  enemies  ;  so  is  the  Word  of  God.     VI.  A  swonl 
to  be  of  any  practical  use  must  be  used  ;  so  the  Word  of  God. 
YII.  A  sword  in  the  hand  of  some  persons  may  do  mi.«!chief  ;  so 
the  Word  of  God.     VIII.  A  sword  used  by  proj^er  persons  in  a 
right  way,  and  at  a  right  time,  does  great  exploits  ;  so  the  Word 
of  God." 

The  power  of  the  Word. — All  human  speculations  have  alloy 
about  them — that  Word  is  perfect.  All  human  si)eculations  fail 
— that  Word  abideth.  The  Jew  hated  it— but  it  lived  on,  while 
the  veil  was  toni  away  from  the  shrine  which  the  Shekinah  hatl 
forsaken,  and  while  Jerusalem  itself  was  destroyed.  The  Greek 
derided  it — but  it  has  seen  his  philosophy  effete,  and  his  Acropolis 
in  ruins.  The  Roman  threw  it  to  the  flames— but  it  rose  from 
its  ashes,  and  svooped  down  upon  the  fallen  eagle.  Tho  re.isonor 
cast  it  into  the  furnace,  which  his  own  malignity  ha<i  heated 
"  seven  times  hotter  than  its  wont,"  but  it  came  out  without  tho 

gm-  ll  of  fire.  The  Papist  fnstoned  serpents  around  it  to  j>oison  it 
-  bnt  it  sl;«)ok  them  off  and  felt  no  harm.  The  infidel  cast  it 
oveiboard  iu  a  tempest  of  sophistry  and  sarcasm— but  it  rode 
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not  well 
. — Ruberts. 

«  W.  M.  Punshon. 


hum'in  life 
a  modern 
th,iaar  in  the 
creation 
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a  Ge.  i.  1,  ii. 
He.  i.  10. 

vv.  4-7.  Bp.  Qray, 
Disc.  1. 

b  Dr.  Thomas. 

"  We  talk  of  hu- 
man   life    as    a 
journey;  but  how 
variously  is  that 
journey  perform- 
ed !      There    are 
tho^e  wiio  come 
forih     girt    and 
shod        and 
mantled  to  walk 
on  velvet  lawns 
and  smo  )th  ter- 
ra ce  a,    where 
every  gde  is  ar-  \ 
resfed  aud  every  : 
beam  is  temper-  j 
ed.      There    are  ' 
others  who  walk  : 
on     the      alpine  ' 
paths    of    life,  ' 
against     driving , 
misery,     and; 
through    stormy  ; 
sorrows,   over  i 
sharp  a£fliciioQ3 ;  \ 
walk      with 
bare     feet     and  | 
naked  breast,  i 
jaded,    mangled,  j 
and      chilled." —  | 
Sydney  Smith.         i 

"Meditation  here  I 
may  think  down  | 
hours    to    mo- 
ments.   Here  the  j 
heart  may  give  a  | 
useful    lesson   to 
the  head,  and 
leorning    wiser 
grow  wiihout  his 
books.''  — Coic/>er. 

"  Life  is  at  most 
S  meeting  and 
a  parting!  a 
glimpse  into  the 
world  of  might 
have  been." — 
Massey. 

c  EersGhel, 


gallantly  upon  the  crest  of  the  proud  waters.  And  it  is  living 
U-ded.'"  !  still— yet  heard  in  the  loudest  swelling-  of  the  storm— it  has  baen 
speaking-  all  the  while — it  is  speaking  now.  The  world  gets 
higher  at  its  every  tone,  and  it  shall  ultimately  speak  in  power, 
until  it  has  spoken  this  dismantled  planet  up  again  into  the 
smiling  brotherhood  of  worlds  which  kept  their  first  estate,  and 
God,  welcoming  the  prodigal,  shall  look  at  it  as  He  did  in  the 
beginning,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  very  good.« 

4,  5.  (4)  where,  etc..  ironical  allusion  to  the  comparison 
between  Job's  short  life  and  God's  eternity.  To  understand  the 
cause  of  things  man  should  have  b33n  present  at  their  origin. 
Questions  such  as  these  would  most  effectively  humble  the  spirit 
of  Job.  laid  the  foundations,  lit.  "  when  I  founded  it :  " 
created  or  established  it.  hast  understanding-,  art  capable  of 
judging.  (5)  laid  the  measures,  as  the  architect,  stretched 
the  line,  as  the  carpenter  and  builder." 

The  insignificance  of  a  man  as  a  creature.  —  This  subject 
implies  two  facts.  1.  That  God  has  made  special  communica- 
tions to  man  ;  2.  That  man  should  pay  special  attention  to  them. 
Adopting  a  somewhat  paraphrastic  method  of  treatment — I, 
What  is  thine  intellect  to  Mine  ?  II.  What  is  thine  age  to  Mine  ? 
Ill,  What  is  thy  power  to  Mine  ?  IV.  What  is  thy  independency 
to  Mine?  For  He  is — 1.  Independent  in  being;  2.  In  action. 
This  subject  serves — (1)  To  rebuke  all  disposition  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  the  ways  of  God  ;  (2)  To  suggest  that  our 
grand  effort  ought  to  be  to  cultivate  a  loving  trust  in  the 
Divine  character,  rather  than  to  comprehend  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure ;  (3)  To  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  glorious  service  of 
Christianity.* 

Permanency  of  the  laws  of  nature.— To  the  ancients  who  lived 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  or  rather  in  the  infancy  of  man's 
experience,  the  question  whether  the  laws  of  nature  have  that 
degree  of  permanence  and  fixity  that  can  render  them  subjects 
of  systematic  discussion,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
qualities  of  natural  agents  are  subject  to  mutation  from  lapse  of 
time,  was  very  rational,  and  hence  their  distinctions  between 
corruptible  and  incorruptible.  Thus,  according  to  some  of  them, 
the  matter  only  of  the  celestial  spheres  is  pure,  immutable,  and 
incorruptible,  while  all  sublunary  things  are  in  a  state  of 
lapse ;  the  world  becoming  paralysed  Avith  age.  and  man  himself 
deteriorating  in  character  and  diminishing  at  once  in  intellectual 
and  bodily  stature.  But  to  the  moderns,  who  have  the  additional 
experience  of  some  thousand  years,  the  question  of  permanence 
is  in  a  great  measure  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  profound 
speculations  of  modem  astronomers,  grounding  their  conclusions 
on  observations  made,  at  ver;,  remote  periods,  have  proved  to 
demonstration  that  one  at  least  of  the  great  powers  of  nature— 
the  force  of  gravitation,  the  main  bond  and  support  of  the 
material  universe — has  undergone  no  change  in  intensity  from  a 
high  antiquity.  The  stature  of  mankind  is  just  what  it  was 
three  thousand  years  ago,  as  the  specimens  of  mummies  which 
have  been  exhumed  at  various  times  sufficiently  show.  The 
intellect  of  Newton,  La  Place,  or  La  Grange,  may  stand  in  fair 
competition  with  that  of  Archimedes,  Aristotle,  or  Plato  ;  and 
the  virtues  and  patriotism  of  Washington,  with  the  brightest 
examples  of  antiquity.* 
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6,  7.  (6)  foundations,  Tlth.  basis,  as  of  a  column  or  poflostal. 
Marcr.  .wcJirt!^ ;  thi5=.  liowevcr.  would  better  suit  a  i'-nt  than  a 
building",  fastened,  or  stnik."  corner  stone,  wh.  Fus'aiiM 
the  principal  weight  of  the  building. fc  (7)  morninf^  stars,  il 
this  refers  to  the  actual  stars,  it  intimates  that  they  cxihU*<l 
before  our  world  was  set  in  order  for  man.  The  expression  nmv 
be  a  symbolic  description  of  the  augels,  eons  of  God,  ih- 
angels.«  shouted,  in  chorus.** 
Ike  music  of  the  siars. — 

Ye  brightly  beaming  stars  I 

Have  ye  no  music  as  ye  roll  along  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  to  us  earth's  discord  mars 
Your  heavenly  song .' 

The  music  of  the  spheres  ! 

Was  it  a  fiction  of  the  olden  time  ? 
Or  are  Miere  not  who  hear  with  wakeful  ears 

That  strain  sublime  ? 

Let  thought  still  hear  you  raise 

The  joyful  anthem  which  ye  sang  of  yore  ; 

And  as  the  sons  of  God  then  joined  your  praise, 
Let  man  adore.* 

8—11.  (8)  within  doors,  gates,  stich  as  shut  up  water  in  a 
dam  :  tiood-gates.  Such  are  the  nhoiwa,  holding  back  the  ocean," 
brake  forth,  at  the  uplifting  of  the  mountains,  the  swirling 
waters  were  set  in  jlace  by  God.  The  mighty  wa  is.  to  God. 
only  as  a  babe.  (9)  garment,  of  this  ocean-babe,  thick 
darkness,  mist  as  its  swaddling  clothes.  (10)  brake  up  for 
it.  lit.  brahf  mer  it.  decreed  place,  or  decree.*  (11)  proud 
waves,  a  beautiful  poetic  figure.  The  waves  seem  as  if  th«'y 
would  overwhelm,  but  God's  rugged  rocks  and  ribbed  sand 
effectually  quell  their  pride/ 
The  ocean. — 
Oh,  thou,  clothed  round  with  raiment  of  white  waves  I 

Tliy  brave  brows  lightening  through  the  grey  wet  air, 
Thou,  lulled  with  sea-sounds  of  a  thousand  caves, 

And  lit  with  sea-shine  to  thine  inland  lair, 
"Whose  freedom  clothed  the  naked  souls  oL^lavea, 
And  stripped  the  mu filed  souls  of  tyrants  bare, 
Oh.  by  the  centuries  of  thy  glorious  grave-s. 
By  the  live  light  of  the  earth  that  was  thy  care, 
Live — thou  must  not  be  dead, 
Live — let  thine  armed  head 
Lift  itself  up  to  sunward  and  the  fair 
Daylight  of  time  and  man, 
Thine  head  re.  ublican, 
With  the  same  splendour  on  thine  helmless  hair 
That  in  his  eyes  kept  up  a  light 
Who  on  thy  glory  gazed  away  their  sacred  sight.' 

12—16.  (12)  morning,  to  arise  and  appear,  since  thy 
days,  since  thou  Avast  created,  daysprinqr.  dawn  :"  aurora, 
know  his  place,  the  point  of  sky  in  which  morning  first 
appears  differs  through  the  year.  Yet  perfect  onler  controls  the 
variety.  (13)  ends,  wings;  extremities,  wicked,  r/r..  who^e 
evil  schemes  are  spoiled  by  returning  light/  ( 14  i  as  clay,'  ».r 
the  earth  is  directly  influouced  by  returning  light  and  warmth. 
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course,  eh.  xxiv. 
He  there  repre- 
sentad  the  evil- 
'ioers  as  working 
with  impunity,  in 
darlcness ;  here 
he  is  fold  that 
thR  \\-i\\X,  whii^h 
t  ley  hate  an  1 
dread,  has  a 
dire'^t  mission 
to  overthrow 
them."  —  Spk. 
Com. 

c " T  h  e  expres- 
sion turned  may 
po^s.  refer  to  the 
rolling  cylinder 
seal,  sucii  as  it 
fouud  in  Baby- 
lon, which  leaves 
its  impressions 
on  the  clay  as  it 
is  turned  about." 
—Fausset. 

d  Pro.  xiii.  9. 

e  Eze.  XXX.  22. 

/  Harmer. 

tlie  size  of 
the  earth 

a  Ge.  vii.  11. 

"The  gushing 
lon\i."—Gesenius. 

b  Ps.  Ixxvii.  19. 

e  C.  B.  Spurgeon. 

"To  a  vain, 
boasting  fellow, 
it  is  said,  'Yes, 
yes ;  the  sea  is 
only  knee-deep 
to  thee."  'It  is 
all  true ;  thou 
hast  measure  1 
the  sea.'  "  —  Ro- 
btrts. 

"The  o  c  e  a  n's 
surfy.  slow,  deen, 
mellow  vuice,  full 
of  mystery  and 
awe,  moan  in' 
over  the  dead  it 
holds  in  its 
bosom,  or  lullin' 
them  to  un- 
broken slumbers 
in  the  chambers 
of  its  vasty 
depths."— y/a/i- 
burton, 

dDana. 


they  stand,  the  objecta  of  earth  ;  grass  and  flowers  lift  them- 
selves up  to  the  light ;  or  stand  out,  radiant  with  rich  hues. 
(1.5)  their  li^ht,  the  light  that  the  wicked  prefer  is  night  and 
darkness.^*  hig-h  arni,«  of  the  wicked,  broken,  by  losing  iti 
opportunity  ;  the  night  in  wh.  it  works. 

Turned  as  clay  to  the  seal  (v.  11). — The  birds  pillage  the 
granary  of  Joseph  extremely,  where  the  corn  of  Egypt  is 
deposited  that  is  paid  as  a  tax  to  the  grani  seigniof,  foi'  it 
IB  quite  uncovered  at  the  top,  there  being  little  or  no  rain  in  that 
country  ;  its  doors  however  are  kept  carefully  sealed,  but  its 
inspectors  do  not  make  use  of  wax  upon  this  occasion,  but  put 
their  seal  upon  a  handful  of  clay,  with  which  they  cover  the 
lock  of  the  door.  This  serves  instead  of  wax,  and  it  is  visible  ; 
things  of  the  greatest  value  might  be  safely  sealed  up  in  the 
same  manner.  Had  Junius  known  this  circumstance,  or  had  he 
at  least  reflected  on  it,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  explained 
Job  xxxviii.  14,  ''  It  is  turned  as  clay  to  the  seal,"  of  the  potters 
adorning  clay  with  various  paintings,  or  various  embossings  ; 
especially  had  he  considered  that  the  productions  of  the  wheel  of 
the  potter,  in  the  age  and  the  country  of  Job,  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, very  clumsy,  unadorned  things,  since  even  still  in  Egypt, 
the  ancient  source  of  arts,  the  ewer,  which  is  made,  according 
to  Norden,  very  clumsy,  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  earthenware 
that  they  have  there,  all  the  art  of  the  potter,  in  that  country, 
consisting  in  an  ability  to  make  so«ie  vile  pots  or  dishes,  without 
varnish.  / 

16 — 18.  (16)  entered,  so  as  either  to  understand  or  control, 
springes,  lit.  weepings;  prob.  fountains  of  the  great  deep.'* 
search,  or  recesses  :  deep  places,  caverns.  *  (17)  gates 
of  death,  Sheol,  or  Hades,  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  shadow 
of  death,  ch.  x.  21.  (18)  perceived,  so  as  fully  to  com- 
prehend. 

The  nnknowahle  (v.  16). — Some  things  in  nature  must  remain 
a  mystery  to  the  most  intelligent  investigator.  Universal 
knowledge  for  God  alone.  Why  then  be  curious  about  things 
I  cannot  understand  ?  What  I  cannot  gain  by  intellect,  I  can 
possess  by  affection.* 

The  sea  a  type  of  the  infinite. — 

Type  of  the  infinite.     I  look  away 

Over  thy  billows,  and  I  cannot  stay 

My  thought  upon  a  resting-place,  or  make 

A  shore  beyond  my  vision,  where  they  break  ; 

But  on  my  spirit  stretches,  till  "tis  pain 

To  think  ;  then  rests,  and  then  puts  forth  again. 

Thou  hold'st  me  by  a  spell ;  and  on  thy  beach 

I  feel  all  soul  ;  and  thoughts  unmeasured  reach 

Far  back  beyond  all  date.     And  O  !  how  old 

Thou  art  to  me.     For  countless  years  thou'st  roU'd ; 

Before  an  ear  did  hear  thee,  thou  didst  mourn, 

Prophet  of  sorrows,  o'er  a  race  unborn, 

Waiting,  thou  mighty  minister  of  death, 

Lonely  thy  work,  ere  man  had  drawn  his  breath. 

At  last  thou  didst  it  well !     The  dread  command 

Came,  and  tliou  swept'st  to  death  the  breathing  land} 

And  then  once  more  unto  the  silent  heaven 

Thy  loue  and  melancholy  voice  was  given.** 
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19—21.    (ID)   way,   place   wherein;*  or  way  to   thc>  plnce 
Liyht  IS  properly  conceived  as  cominp  from  an  imimnst'dlMtancv 
Li.ijhL  and  darkness  are  here  personified,  and  rej:ur.l.-«i  a«  cat-h 
having-  its  own  abode.     (20)    bound,   can  Jd)  d.t^rminp    the 
bounds  or  limits  of  light  and  darkness  .'    ( iM  )  knowe&t  .  .  born, 
the  creature  who  was  but  of  yesterday  might  well  be  bileut  and 
Bubmissive  before  God. 
Liyht. — 

Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven  firstborn. 

Or  of  th'  Eternal  co-eternal  beam. 

May  I  express  thee,  unblamed  /     Since  God  is  light, 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light. 

Dwelt  fiom  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate.'' 
Light  arid  colour.— AW  colours  depend  on  light.  Light,  there- 
fore, ought  previously  to  be  examined  ;  and  with  it  it«  opposite, 
darkness.  With  regard  to  light,  to  make  it  a  cause  capable  of 
producing  the  sublime,  it  must  be  attended  with  some  circum- 
stances besides  its  bare  faculty  of  showing  other  objects.  3Iere 
light  is  too  common  a  thing  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  without  a  strong  impression  nothing  can  be  sublime. 
But  such  a  light  as  that  of  the  sun,  immediately  exert«'d  on  the 
eye,  as  it  overt  owers  the  sense,  is  a  very  great  idea.  Light  of  an 
inferior  strength  to  this,  if  it  moves  with  great  celerity.  ha.s  the 
same  power  ;  for  lightning  is  certainly  productive  of  grandeur, 
which  it  owes  chiefly  to  the  extreme  velocity  of  its  motion.  A 
quick  transition  from  light  to  darkness,  or  from  darkness  to 
light,  has  yet  a  greater  effect.  But  darkness  is  more  productive 
of  sublime  ideas  than  light.  Our  great  poet  was  convinced  of 
this  ;  and  indeed  so  full  was  he  of  this  idea,  so  entirely  pos-se-^s^-d 
with  the  power  of  a  well-managed  darkness,  that,  in  describing 
the  appearance  of  the  Deity,  amidst  that  profusion  of  magnificent 
images  which  the  grandeur  of  his  subject  provokes  him  to  pour 
out  upon  every  side,  he  is  far  from  forgetting  the  obscurity 
which  surrounds  the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  beings,  but 

" With  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 

Circles  His  throne." 
And  what  is  no  less  remarkable,  our  author  had  the  secret  of 
preserving  this  idea,  even  when  he  seemed  to  depart  the  farthest 
from  it.  when  he  describes  the  light  and  glory  which  flow  from 
the  Divine  presence  -  a  light  which  by  its  very  excess  is  con- 
verted into  a  species  of  darkness  : 

"  Dark  with  excessive  light  Thy  skirts  appear." 
Here  is  an  idea  not  only  poetical  in  a  high  degree,  but  strictly 
and  philosophically  just.  Extreme  liglit.  by  overcoming  the 
organs  of  sight,  obliterates  all  objects,  so  as  in  its  effect  exactly 
to  resemble  darkness.  After  looking  for  some  time  at  the  sun, 
two  black  spots,  the  impression  which  it  leaves,  seem  to  dance 
before  our  eyes.  Thus  are  two  ideas,  as  opposite  as  can  bo 
imjicrined.  reconciled  in  the  extremes  of  both  ;  and  IxUli.  in  spite 
of  their  opposite  nature,  brought  to  concur  in  pn».iycing  the 
sublime.  And  this  is  not  the  only  instmce  wluTcin  the  op|x>sife 
extremes  operate  equally  in  favour  of  tlio  sublime,  which  in  all 
th'nfir«  abhors  mediocrity.'" 

1-2    23.  (22)  treasures,  or  treasuries;  store-houses.  ''Natural 
VOL.  V.    o.T.  a 
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B.C.  c/r.  1520. 

a  Ex.  ix.  22—26 ; 
J  s.  X.  11;  Ps. 
xviii.  13,  14  ;  Is. 
xxviii.  17  —  21; 
Ke.  svi.  21. 

"  Wetzstein  has 
111  hi  ■•  posseRsion 
a  writing  of  Mu- 
bainnied  el-Cha- 
tib  ei-Bosraw', 
in  which  lie  rie- 
ecribes  a  fearful 
fall  of  snow  in 
Hauran,  by  wh. 
in  Feb.,  1860.  Iq- 
nnmerahle  herds 
of  sheep,  goats, 
and  camels,  and 
also  many  hu- 
man beings, 
perished."  —  De- 
iitzsih. 

V.  22.  A.  M.  Top- 
l"(Ji>,  V.  471. 
rr."  22,  23.  A. 
Shatds.  430. 
T/ie  S'Mdy. 
"  The  frost  is 
God's  plough, 
wliich  He  drives 
through  every 
inch  of  ground 
in  the  world, 
opening  each 
clod,  and  pul- 
verising the 
whole." — Fuller. 
"  M.  Bou.ssin- 
crault,  during 
fi»b  winter  of 
1841-2,  found 
that,  a  thermo- 
meter plunged 
in  snow  to  the 
depth  of  a  deci- 
n  etie  (about  4 
luc.ies)  some- 
times maiked 
Bine  degrees  of 
heat  greater  than 
at  the  surface." — 
Arago. 

"  I  hink  better 
of  suu  A -storms 
since  I  find  that 
if  they  iceep  a 
mans  b  >'  y  in- 
d'  ois,  they  bring 
bis  niiuil  out." — 

J-Yi'SCOtt. 

c  Lowell, 

the  mystery 
of  11-  ht 

a  ••  The  ii;.'ht  and 
the  eust  wind  are 
thus  associated 
together,  as  both 
oome   from    one 


phenomena,  their  causes,  uses,  and  effects,  are  alike  inscrutable." 
(23)  time  of  trouble,  to  use  as  agents  in  the  chastisement  of 
men.  Hailstones  have  been  employed  by  God  in  connection  with 
battle.* 

'The  treasures  of  the  snow. — I.  Have  yve.  considered  the  beauty 
of  those  treasures  1  The  snow  beautiful  in  itself,  and  imparts 
beauty.  II.  The  preserving  and  fructifying  powers  contained  in 
those  treasures?  III.  There  is,  too,  a  purging  and  purifying 
power  in  those  treasures  of  the  snow.  IV.  What  silent  forces 
belong  to  the  snow  ?  V.  Have  we  considered  in  the  hour  of  our 
great  bereavements  the  treasures  of  consolation  suggested  by  the 
snow  1  * 

The  architecture  of  the  frost. — 

Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak. 

From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old  ; 
On  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak, 

It  had  gathered  all  the  cold, 
And  whirled  in  like  sleet  in  the  wanderer's  cheek : 
It  had  carried  a  shiver  everywhere  ; 
From  the  unleaved  boughs  and  pastures  bare. 
The  little  brook  heard  it,  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winter  proof : 
All  night,  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams, 
He  groined  his  arches,  and  matched  his  beams  5 
Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars, 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars  ; 
He  sculptured  every  summer  delight, 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest  crypt, 
Long  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 
Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze  ; 
Sometimes,  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew, 
But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew ; 
Sometimes  it  was  carved,  in  sharp  relief, 
With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf. 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear 
For  the  gladness  of  heav'n  to  shine  through  ;  and  hero 
He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulrush  tops, 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops. 
Which  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one  : 
No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter  palace  of  ice  ; 
'Twas  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day, 
Each  flitting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky. 

Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost. 
Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry. 

By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  f  rost.= 

24.  light,  of  day,  not  here  lightning,  parted,  distributed 
over  the  earth.  Lighfc  appe.T;  to  start  from  a  point  in  the  east, 
and  then  spread  over  all  the  earth  and  sky ;  can  Job  fully  ex- 
plain how  this  is  done  ?  which,  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  words, 
ill  wJuLt  Kay*    The  inquiry  is  made  concerning  two  things,  light 
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and  wind  "  east  wind,  spokon  of  as  a  kind  of  personification 
of  all  winds,  which,  beginning  at  some  point,  dilTuae  themsclve* 
over  the  earth. 

B'tri/ir  mt/Ktt-r'u-s. — I.  The  question  here  proposed.  It  concorne 
two  familiar  things,  the  light  and  the  wind.  Though  fauiiliur. 
they  are  little  understood  even  at  this  time.  II.  What  IhiH  (jue«- 
tion  suggests.  If  there  are  mysteries  in  the  world  of  nuturf. 
should  we  be  surprised  to  find  mysteries  in  the  world  of  rev«-lu- 
tion.  or  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  .'  Nay.  .should  we  not  much 
more  expect  to  find  mysteries  there  than  in  nature  ?  See  the 
words  of  our  Lord.  Jo.  iii.  7 — 13.  Do  we  exclude  things  from  our 
belief  because  they  are  mysteries  I  How  little  shall  we  believe 
if  we  believe  only  what  we  fully  comprehend  !  Je.«JU8  giveji  us 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  some  difficult  things  (Jo.  vii.  17), 
and  St.  Paul  assures  us  that  there  is  something  man  needs  more 
than  the  understanding  of  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  2). 

Hature  iinsympath iftinf/. — 

A  comely  face  hath  Nature,  but  no  heart. 

Kone  !    Are  you  sad  ?  she  smiles.     Is  your  grief  past, 

And  gladness  come  ?     Her  skies  are  overcast. 

In  your  chameleon  moods  she  hath  no  part. 

Praise  her-  your  warmest  words  will  ne'er  impart 

A  flush  the  more  to  her  full  loveliness — 

Flout  her.  and  she  will  offer  you.  no  less. 

Flowers,  fruitage,  all  the  effluence  of  her  art. 

Die.  she  will  send  her  merriest  birds  to  sing 

Outside  your  window,  and  upon  your  brow 

Shed  showers  of  sunbeams,  in  bright  overflow  : 

Go  down  into  your  grave — no  cloud  will  fling 

Its  shade,  in  sorrow  that  your  tale  is  told  : 

She  is  a  comely  mother,  but  stone-cold.* 

25—23.  (25)  divided  a  watercourse,  or  riven  a  channel, 
overflowing,  or  torrents."     These  do  not  come  in  mere  tioo<Is. 
but.  according  to  appointment,  as  if   in  canals  cut  for   them, 
way  for   the    lightning,   which   is   the   usual   precursor  of 
heavy   rains   in   the   East.*     (2H)    no    man   is,  the   t<*nantle»s 
steppe  ;    lonely  wa-stt^s  ;   the  Divine  designs  in  such  api»arently  j 
useless  outlay  cannot   be   traced*     (27)    to    satisfy,  rtr.,  the' 
deso'ate  part^  are  figured  as  thir.'sty.  and  crying  to  God  for  re- 
freshing.    (28)    a    father,    among   men.     Has   it  anv    human 
controller,   or  generator?      drops    of    dew,^    formed  in    the, 
night.  I 

Thr  si)infiial  rain  and  dnv  (r.  2S).—l.  What  is  this  question, 
about?     The  "rain"  and  the  -dew."     The  rain  is  an  emblem] 
of  the  Word,  and  the  dew  of   the  Spirit   of  God.      Hath   any ; 
mortal  man  been  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  mighty  doctrines 
that  are  set  foith   in  Ssripture  concerning  the  wisdom  of  God, 
etc.?    "My  doctrin?  shall  drop  as  the  rain."     II.  What  is  the 
question   itself  ?     Has  any  mortal  man  created  the  one  or  UK- 
other  ?« 

(iioh'ff'.rnl  changis  in  Eriffland  (v.  2;')).— An  author  who  ha-s 
recently  written  some  descriptive  paj»ers  upon  the  geology  of  the 
London  district  has  calle<l  special  attention  to  the  sinirnlar 
changes  which  havf>   pa.sdcd  over   what   ia  called  the  Thamon 
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.Cap.  xxxviii.  29—31, 


B.C.  cir.  1520. 

•The  earthward 
direetum  asRiga- 
«d  to  the  water- 
spouts is  likened 
to  an  aqueduct 
coming  down- 
wards iro'U  the 
sky." — Delitzsch. 

f  See  Sat.  Aft. 
Rambles  Round 
liOndon. 


the  ice  and 
the  hoar-frost 

a  Job  xxxvii.  10; 
Ps.  cxlvii.  16. 

(  "The«e  ques- 
tions refer  not 
to  the  analysis  of 
phenomena  or 
of  natural  laws, 
but  to  the  inner 
principles,  of  wh. 
science  now  pro- 
fesses to  know 
nothiug."  —  Spk, 
Com. 

e  Ilitl,  connected 
with  root  to 
curdle,  hence, 
condense,  har- 
den. 

"  When  storms 
lower,  and  wintry 
winds  oppress 
thee.  Nature, 
dear  goddess,  is 
benutiiul,  always 
beautiful!  Every 
little  flake  of 
snow  is  such  a 
perfect  crystal, 
and  they  fall  to- 
gether so  grace- 
fully, as  if  fa  ries 
of  the  air  eaug:ht 
wateidroDS  and  i 
m-fde  them  into 
ariiflci'il  llowers 
to  garland  the 
wiiigs  of  the 
wind."  — Mrs.  L. 
M.  Child. 

d  The  Visitor. 


Pleiades 

a  'Canst  tuou 
not  arrange  to- 
gether the  ro- 
sette rchain)    of 


Valley.  This  was,  as  he  says,  excavated  at  a  period  "  when  the 
wii)ters  of  England  were  of  an  Arctic  severity.  In  the  spring 
the  thaws  of  the  accumulated  snows  filled  the  valley  with  waters 
of  a  torrential  volume  and  velocity.  Thus  the  slopes  were  wasted, 
and  the  channel  deepened  year  after  year."  On  the  north,  for  a 
long  distance,  the  side  of  the  valley  has  undergone  little  altera- 
tion up  to  the  present  time,  but  on  the  south  a  series  of  altera- 
tions, of  elevations  and  depressions,  have  taken  place  through 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  so  that  it  is  believed  by  several  geologists 
that  the  now  existing  outlet  which  connects  the  Thames  with 
the  sea  was  opened  up  by  a  grand  convulsion  ;  while  previous  to 
that,  the  stream  not  only  ran  in  a  different  course,  but  also  spread 
over  many  times  the  breadth  it  now  occupies.  A  point  is  indi- 
cated at  Cliffe,  near  Gravesend,  where  a  ridge  was  cut  through, 
and  a  new  channel  formed,  which  now  connects  the  Thames  with 
the  North  Sea  / 

29,  30.  (29)  whose  womb,  who  is  the  mother  of  ice  and 
frost  ?"  These  have  no  created  mother  :  r.  28  asks  after  the  one 
who  begets,  v.  29  after  the  one  who  bears.*  (80)  are  hid,*"  or 
lie  hidden ;  the  appearance  of  water  is  lost,  the  ice  looks  like 
stone  :  they  are  hid  as  with  a  covering  of  stone,  is  frozan,  lit. 
is  taken  ;  seized  and  bound  together.  The  surface  of  the  deep 
"  takes  hold  of  itself,"  or  presses  together  by  forming  itself  into 
a  solid  mass. 

The  suggestions  of  tlie  ice. — I.  God  has  made  nothing  in  vain. 
A  use  for,  a  purpose  in  each  of  His  works.  So,  no  doubt,  in  the 
ice  and  hoar-frost.  II.  There  are  lands  where  snow,  frost,  ice 
are  unknown  ;  where,  if  we  described  them,  our  truth  would  be 
doubted.  Why  should  we  doubt  things  that  are  outside  our 
knowledge  or  experience  ?  Thus  the  love  of  God,  and  the  new- 
birth,  may  be  facts  in  the  experience  of  some  men,  though  we 
are  not  experimentally  acquainted  with  them.  A  central  African 
would  surely  believe  that  there  might  be  ice,  etc.,  on  reliable 
testimony  :  and  have  you  not  reliable  testimony  to  the  facts  of 
the  spiritual  life  1  An  African  who  travels  may  have  the  witness 
of  his  own  eyesight :  and  you,  by  travelling  the  way  of  prayer, 
may  have  the  witness  in  yourself. 

Hoar-frost  (v.  29). — The  hoar-frost  is  generated  in  a  way 
analogous  to  the  snow  ;  for  the  latter  is  vapour  frozen  aloft,  and 
the  former  vapour  frozen  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Bodies 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  off  their  heat,  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
cooler  in  their  immediate  vicinity  than  at  a  short  distance  from 
them.  This  occasions  a  deposition  of  moisture  upon  their  surface 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  independently  of  the  mists 
that  float  in  it.  The  natural  tendency  of  bodies  to  cool  them- 
selves might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  defect,  since  warmth  is 
so  necessary  for  the  health  of  plants.  But  observation  teaches 
us  that  there  has  been  no  mistake,  for  they  often  get  a  covering 
of  hoar-frost  by  it  which  protects  them  from  cold.  Thus  God 
displays  His  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  spreading  over  the  vege- 
table creation  a  beautiful  mantle,  serving  both  for  protection  and 
beauty.'' 

31.  canst,  etc.,  Delitzsch  renders,  "  Canst  thou  join  the  twist- 
ingsof  the  Pleiades  ?'''  sweet  influences,  lit.  fa.s^rnin;/.9 :  may 
be  the  "  girdle  of  the  Pleiades,"  as  this  group  of  stars  has  been 
poetically  likened  to  a  girdle.    Pleiades,  lit.  civiah,  a  cluster ; 
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O-  seven  stars '^  so  cln<!oIy  set  tofrpthor  ns  to  soom  botmd  in  sisterly 
iin  on.  Orion,  or  iho  ^'i-'^nf.  It  is  the  pinrn'cr  of  wiiitT,  iis  th*- 
Pleiades  are  of  spring.  The  bands  are  the  rcstraintrt  by  wh. 
x\'i   ttT  is  kept  from  breaking  away  too  soon."^ 

Th>'  Pli'iaihx,  or  (hlujhffiil  itifl'imrra  of  ttpr'nifjfiffr. — Theso 
seven  stars  are  as-^ociatpd  with  the  return  of  sprinjj^.  The  apfx-jil 
there  lore  of  th'^  Aim' gh^y  to  Job  mean'*  this  :  ••  Canst  thou  pf-e- 
vorit  the  Jelightful  influences  of  '5]>iin.u''  falling-  on  the  earth.'" 
The  influences  of  spring  are  delightful  in  many  ways.  I.  As 
temporal  ministries.  1.  Sup-lies  of  food:  2.  Pleasures  to  the 
senses  ;  8.  Exhilarates  the  spirit.  II.  As  Divine  niani testations, 
spring  reveals — 1.  The  profusion  of  His  vital  energy  :  2.  Tlie 
wonderful  tastefulness  of  God  :  3.  The  calm  ease  with  which  He 
works;  4.  The  regularity  of  Ilis  procedure.  III.  As  instructive 
emblems.  1.  Spring  is  an  emblem  of  human  life  ;  2.  Of  spiritual 
renovation  ;  3.  Of  the  general  resurrection.' 

T/ie  itifi.u'fKU'.'i  (if  PLia//r.\'.  — In  these  words  there  lies  hidden  a 
fundamental  ].hysical  truth  which  has  been  conceak'<l  from  man- 
kind for  thousands  of  years,  and  has  only  been  brought  to  light 
in  quite  recent,  times.  By  the  Greeks  this  cluster  of  stars  was 
call,  d  Pleiad"  from  pJrr'in.  to  sail,  bccau.se  it  inilicate<l  the  time 
when  the  sailor  might  hope  to  uudertJike  a  voyage  in  safety  ;  it 
was  also  called  Vergiliaj.  from  vrr.  the  pj^ring.  becau  e  it  ushered 
in  the  mild  vernal  weather  favourable  for  farming  and  pa-toral 
employments.  Job  therefore  wouM  understand  the  question  a.s 
meining  '"Canst  thou  hinder  or  retard  the  sjiring.'"  The  dis- 
covery of  modem  science  has  laid  open  the  true  depth  of  the 
Divine  question.  The  Chaldean  word  translated  in  the  Authorised 
Version  Pleiades  is  cima/i.  meaning  literally  a  hinge,  pivot,  or 
axle  which  turns  round  and  moves  other  bodies  with  it.  The 
attention  of  astronomers  had  for  years  been  directed  to  the 
question  of  the  sun's  .stationary  or  movable  condition,  and  it  is 
now  received  as  an  ascertained  truth  that  Ine  sun  ha.«<  its<'lf  a 
central  point  around  which  it  with  its  system  revolves.  This 
central  point  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  ]VIa<ller,  of  Dorpat.  after 
many  intricate  calculations  and  laborious  ob.<ervations.  to  be 
Alcyone,  the  brightest  star  of  the  Pleiades  group,  and  that  it  is 
the  centre  or  axle  of  our  solar  system.  So  great  is  the  force 
exerted  by  this  star  that  though  at  a  distance  thirty-four  millions 
of  times  greater  than  that  from  our  earth  to  the  sun.  it  draws 
our  .system  round  it  at  the  rate  of  422,(»(K)  miles  a  day  in  an  orbit 
which  it  will  take  many  thousands  of  years  to  complete. 

32,  33.  (^2^  Mazzaroth,"  some  think  this  refers  to  the 
twelve  constellations,  or  signs  of  the  Zo<liac  :  othen=  jtrefer  to 
connect  it  with  one  star  of  peculiar  brightness,  such  a.s  Jupiter 
or  Yenn.s.  Arcturus,  constellati<m  called  Ursa  Major,  the 
Great  Bear**  (ch.  ix.  H)  his  sons,  the  three  stars  in  the  tail 
of  Arcturus.  (3.S)  ordinances,  which  regulate  the  change  of 
the  sea.sons.e  thou  .  .  dominion,  can  man  control  the  heavenly 
influences  ? 

T/tr  ortHiwnrrx  of  TTearen. — I.  The  place  whence  they  are  prr>- 
mubj-nted.  Suggestive  of  iwwer.  holiness,  righteotisne.ss.  wisdom. 
nr^rcy.  love.  II.  The  sphere  of  their  oi>eration.  Theearth.  III. 
Their  superioritv  to,  and  ixide'-ei  dmce  of.  all  human  control  : 
"  canst  thou  set,'"'  etc.  IV.  Their  various  effects.  Day  and  night, 
the  seasons,  eta 
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ICap.  xxxviii.  34-33 


B.C.  dr.  1520.      I 

the      Bier,'     the  [ 
qiialr  iti!,'le  being  i 
the  hifv,  th*^  tlirepi 
others      the 
mourner  s." — 
Fiiusset. 

e  Oe.  viii.  22. 

Di'hnann  c  o  n- 
nects  wirh  the 
r'>o'.  Z'l'/ar,  to  lie 
blight,  a 'id  re- 
fers to  a  star  of 
peculiar  bright- 
ness. 

"  The  innume- 
rable ptas  shin- 
ing in  Older,  1  ke 
a  liv  ng  hymn 
written  iu  light.'' 
—  H'i//is. 
d  J.  C.  Sharpe. 

man  cannot 
command  the 
rain,  or  rule 
the  lightning 


aJe.  xiv.  23;  Zee. 
X.  1 ;  Ja.  V.  18. 


6  Comp.  Is.  vi.  8; 
Matt.  viii.  9. 


c  Dr.  W.  A.  Scott 


r.  .14.  "This  pro- 
bably refers  to 
thunder,  and  its 
effects  in  produc- 
ing rain.  It  is 
baid,  '  Why,  fel- 
low,  are  you 
making  such  a 
noi-e?  Are  y<>\i 
going  to  shake 
the  clouds  ?  I< 
it  rain  you  are 
going  to  pro- 
duce?' '  What,  i^ 
all  this  n'  ise 
ahout  ?  Is  1'  raiii 
you  want?' 
'Cease,  cense 
your  roarmg;  the 
r*in  will  not 
c  >me.'  '  Listen 
t')  that  elephant, 
rain  is  comiOg.' " 
— Roberta. 


d  Chambers'  Ency. 


who  is  the 


The  stars  are  ancient  teachers. — 

The  stars  above, 
Tliose  ancient  teachers  with  their  looks  of  love; 
The  selfsame  stars,  that  o'er  man's  troubled  years 
So  long  have  shone  from  their  eternal  spheres  : 
Ages  beneath  have  perished — they  abide, 
And  night  by  night  their  stillness  seems  to  chide 
This  changeful  life — the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow, 
The  weary  turmoil  of  the  world  below  ; 
Yea.  these  enduring  heavens  and  this  green  earth, 
That,  day  by  day.  since  young  creation's  birth, 
With  all  their  loving  language  never  cease 
To  plead  with  man  and  call  him  back  to  peace, 
Oh.  teach  they  not  that  wars  and  tempests  lie 
Encompassed  with  a  dread  tranquillity? 
That  man's  unquiet  years  of  storm  and  strife 
Are  but  as  moments  in  the  deeper  life 
Of  the  eternal  silence,  on  whose  breast 
All  earthly  discord  sinks  in  perfect  rest  ?<* 

84,  35.  (34)  thy  voice,  commanding  the  clouds  to  send 
down  rain.«  (3.5)  send  lig-htnings,  controlling  them  as  if 
they  were  thy  servants,  and  say,  v/ill  the  lightnings  wait  on 
thee,  and  say,  Here  we  are  ? '' 

Tivo  worlds  vn'itcd  hy  the  Atlantic  cable  (v.  35). — I.  The  first 
thought  this  subject  suggests  is.  that  we  should  give  thanks  to 
God  for  the  success  that  crowned  the  labours  of  our  fellow-men 
engaged  in  this  work.  II.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  our  Lord 
tells  us  of  some  who  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel :  and 
that  their  lineal  descendants,  having  swallowed  the  camel, 
expend  their  remaining  strength  in  deciding  what  is  authority 
between  trifles,  or  as  to  mint  and  cummiv.  With  such  people 
there  is  no  progress.  III.  I  look  upon  this  achievement  as  a 
most  happy  illustration  of  the  power  of  mind  over  mind,  and  of 
mind  over  matter.  IV.  As  one  that  will  have  a  great  moral 
result.  V.  The  termini  of  the  telegraph  are  every  shop,  counting- 
room,  and  fireside  on  both  continents.  VI.  The  text  is  connected 
with  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  there  never  was  since  there  was  a 
nation  :  and  yet.  at  that  time,  the  projihet  says,  Jehovah  shall 
deliver  His  people.  VII.  There  is  something  our  sarants  are  not 
able  to  explain  in  the  working  of  the  electric  current." 

Lightning. — According  to  Arago  there  are  three  kinds  of 
lightning.  1.  Forked  lightning,  which  appears  in  a  broken  line 
of  dense,  thin  light,  well  defined  at  the  edges  ;  2.  Sheet  lightning, 
which  has  no  definite  form,  but  seems  to  be  a  great  mass  of 
light ;  3.  Ball  lightning.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  this  way  after  a 
violent  explosion  of  lightning  :  a  ball  is  seen  to  proceed  from  the 
region  of  the  explosion,  and  to  make  its  way  to  the  earth  in  a 
curved  line,  like  a  bomb.  A\Tien  it  reaches  the  ground  it  either 
splits  up  at  once  and  disappears,  or  it  rebounds  like  an  elastic 
ball  several  times  before  doing  so.  It  is  described  as  being  very 
dangerous,  readily  setting  fire  to  the  building  on  which  it  alights, 
and  a  lightning-conductor  is  no  protection  against  it.  Ball 
lightning  lasts  for  several  seconds,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
very  widely  from  the  lightning  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
which  are  in  the  strictest  sense  momentary.'' 

36—38,  (36)  inward  parts,  lit.  the  k'.dneys,  "which  in  HsU 
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physiolo<?-y  are  regarded  a?  the  Beat  of  itstinctive  yearn in?H."'« 
Some,  however,  suppose  this  word  to  mean  rlmuijt ;  *  oUiors 
Jminnlij  phrtiomeva,  such  as  lightningrs  and  thunder.'*.*  heart, 
insitrht.  intuitive  faculty  ;  perception  \<^  or,  in  harmony  with  t)ie 
previous  clause,  celestial  phenomena.  (:^7)  number  the  clouds, 
wh.  are  so  broken  up,  and  in  .«o  many  layers,  stay  .  .  heaven, 
cau-:e  to  lie  down  ;  turn  over  so  as  to  empty  them  like  wat«T- 
skins.«  bottles,  or  rain-filled  clouds.  (;{S)  dust,  itc,  is 
turned  into  mire  ;  or  is  molten  into  a  mass.  Eflect  of  rain  on 
loose  dust. 

Wlsdinn  the  q\ft  of  God. — I.  If  this  is  true  of  the  lower,  how 
much  more  of  the  higher  kind  of  wisilom  ?  (Ja.  i.  o,  iii.  in.) 
II.  The  lower  wisdom  distinjruishes  man  from  the  brute  creation  ; 
the  hio^her  marks  the  difference  between  the  worldly  and  the 
Christian  man.     Do  you  possess  it  ? 

lidixon  i.<<  nercr  opposed  to  itsrlf. — It  eeems  to  me  that  there 
are  some  things  that  reason  by  its  own  light  cannot  discover ; 
and  others  that  when  proposed  it  cannot  comjjrehend.  ...  Of  the 
first,  there  are  divers  truths  in  the  Christian  religion  that  r<'ason. 
left  to  itself,    would   never  have   been   able   to  find   out.   nor 
perhaps  to  have  so  much  as  dreamed  of.  .  .  .  Of  the  second,  there 
are  truths  delivered  by  revelation,  that  not  only  would  never  have  \ 
been  found  out  by  mere  natural  reason,  but  they  are  .s?  aljstruse 
that  when  they  are  proposed  as  clearly  as  proper  and  unambiguous  , 
expressions  can  propose  thera  in.  they  do  nevertheless  surpa.>*s  our  | 
dim  and  bounded  reason,  on  one  or  other  of  those  three  accounts ; 
that   are   mentioned  in  a  dialogue  about  things   transcending  I 
reason — namely,  either  as  not  clearly  conceivable  by  our  under- 
standing, such  as  the  infiniteness  and  perfections  of  the  Divine 
nature  :  or  as  inexplicable  by  us.  such  as  the  manner  how  God  : 
can  create  a  soul,  or  how  this,  being  an  immaterial  substance,  j 
can  act  upon  a  human  body  and  be  acted  on  by  it ;  or  as  un-  | 
symmetrical  or  unsociable — that  is,  s^uch  as  we  see  not  how  to 
reconcile  with  other  things,  which  are  manifestly  true,  or  are  by 
us  acknowledged  to  be  true  :  such  are  the  Divine  prescience  of 
future  contingents,  and  the  liberty  that  belongs  to  a  man's  will, 
at  least  in  divers  cases. -^ 

89-41.  {'.vy)  thou  hunt,  etc..  the  instincts  of  animals  are  as 
far  bej'ond  human  control  a,s  the  forces  of  nature. <»  lion,  or 
lioness,  in  search  of  prey  for  her  whelpi  (40)  abide,  etc..  lurk. , 
the  attitude  of  the  lion  in  its  lair.''  (41)  raven,  a  carnivorous ; 
bird;  bird  of  ill  omen,  which  men  dislike,  but  for  which  Ood 
cares.  Throughout  this  chapter  Job  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is 
even  greater  mystery  around  hlin  than  the  mystery  of  God's 
dealing  v'ifh  linn. 

God's  tender  care  for  thf  Irmcr  creat'um. — I.  How  much  more 
will  He  care  for  man  ?  II.  How  much  more  for  His  children  ? 
(Matt.  vi.  20.)  III.  Does  not  this  Divine  example  teach  us  to' 
have  a  proper  regard  for  dumb  creatures  .'  IV.  He  provides  f(  r 
the  ravens  through  the  instrumentality  of  instinct,  and  for  man 
by  use  of  rea.son.  V.  The  ravens  instinct  teaches  it  where  to 
find  its  food  ;  and  our  rea.son  should  guide  us  to  the  house  <t 
God,  and  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  nourishment  of  our  higher 
life. 

Francl-e's  school  at  TTaUe  (r.  41).— The  conduct  of  the  eminent 
and  justly  celebrated   Francke,   in   the  cgtablLshment    of    the 


■  .C.  rtr.  li^a 

(river  nf 
wisdom, etc.  f 
a  Sfjk.  Com. 

brtit,  Wtntr. 

Ltt,  etc. 

Cm^n-rit  trkna. 
*•  Who  hath  I  ut 
wlttiium  tn  Ih* 
•iark  clua  tB.  anJ 
gtveo  un<1«»r- 
niand>nff  to  the 
meteor. 

d  Ec.  il  2«:  la. 
xxvill.  '1(L 

$  "  Th*  cloada 
are  callfsJ  ih« 
'  umii,'  or  wat^r- 
nkins  of  beavpii. 
Id  itev^ral  paa- 
ha^C'*"  "T  Am)  lao 
jxm'Ih;  ai)'l  !'\  the 
uiipA.  liU'ldera, 
or  watrr  -  »kliMi, 
are  »lway<m»*anl 
thp  more  Ixilky 
clou  la."  —  HtJtmi^ 
tent. 

r  3a.  "Aa  we 
moTed  Dortb* 
warda,  we  came 
upon  a  o  in  e 
ploiph^vl  fli'ld*, 
mlxT"'  thrrr  waa 
a  in  ill  With  aa 
ax-<  rl'-avlnfc  the 
b  a  k  f d  a  oil-- 
-  h  enkiog  tip  the 
rall'iw  K  cuo^f* 
or  mther,  i-utiin< 
up  the  jr  "und 
wh<>n  hp'Uifhi  Ity 
ra  n  an<l  ^\xn  into 
that  a  late  d»- 
M.-iitiod  ID  the 
l'.o.k  of  Job."— 
iJr.  /lonar. 

f  A>W<- 

who  is  the 
KUiirdian  of 
iinimarel 
nature  P 

a  Ta.  cir.  31. 

ft  Pa.  X,  9.  10, 
ITlL  l«. 

r.  -td.  **  To  a  oma 
who  1«  bi>*«tiiur 
of  ihn  •|>»ed  of 
hia  foot  or  bia 
proirra-.  11  ie 
Kaid   '  Y«^  t»»'Te 

w.i  -f 

lor    .  »    ». 
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When  M.    person  } 
dues  a  favour 'or | 
n  cruel  man  it  is 
askt^d,     '  What!  | 
give   food  to  the  1 
li^er?'    '0   yes;  I 
give  m  Ik  to  the 
serpent.'     '  Here 
comes  the  sports- 
man; he  has  been 
hunting  prey  for 
the   tiger.'"— 
Roberts. 

"  Do  good  by 
Btealtb,  and  blush 
to  find  it  fame." 
^'Fope. 


vrho  deter- 
mines the 
increase  of 
animals  P 

a  "Observation 
of  nature  is  a 
special  charac- 
teristic of  Heh. 
poetry  and 
thought."  — Z>irt- 
niann. 

6  "It  inhabits 
ex -lusively  th'^ 
more  rocky  and 
desolate  parts  of 
the  country."  — 
Tristram. 

1  ^a.  xxiv.  2 ;  Ps. 
civ.  IS. 


c  "  The  young 
f>rsake  their 
dams  very 
early."  —  Spk. 
Com. 

9  4.  Liking  : 
the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lician,  to 
"pl;^a.se,"  gavo 
rise  to  the  im 
personal  "it 
likps  me,"  "an 
it  likes  your  ma 
jurity,"  and  th-^ 
i'lea  of  "pleas- 
ing ■'  is  no  dou  t 
an  ingredient  in 
tho  noun. 


hospital  and  Pchool  for  the  poor,  at  Halle,  near  Glaucha.  in  Saxony, 
is  well  known.  Having-  no  permanent  funds  to  meet  the  expenses, 
it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  good  man  would  frequently 
be  reduced  to  great  difficulties  ;  at  such  times  the  interpositions 
of  the  providence  of  God  we";e  truly  remarkable.  About  Easter, 
1690,  he  knew  not  where  to  obtain  money  for  the  expenses  of 
the  en^iuing  week  :  but  when  their  food  was  reduced  to  the  very 
last  morsel,  one  thousand  crowns  were  contributed  by  some 
entirely  unknown  person.  At  another  time  all  their  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  the  good  minister  wisely  presented  his 
request  to  the  God  of  mercy,  who  careth  even  for  the  ravens 
when  they  cry.  When  prayer  was  over,  just  as  he  was  taking 
his  seat,  a  friend  from  a  distance  arrived  with  fifty  crowns, 
which  was  shortly  followed  by  twenty  more.  At  another  period, 
the  workmen  wanted  thirty  crowns,  when  he  remarked  that  he 
had  no  money,  but  that  he  trusted  in  God ;  scarcely  had  he 
uttered  the  sentence,  when,  in  this  moment  of  necessity,  the 
precise  sum  arrived. 


CHAPTER   THE  THIRTY-NINTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  knowest  thou,  not  merely  dost  thou  observe,*  but 
dost  thou  apprehend  the  final  causes  ?  wild  g-oats,  lit.  rock- 
climbers ;  the  ibex,  or  mountain-goat.^  hind:?,  fawns:  most 
timid  and  defenceless  animals,  calve  ?  Ps.  xxix.  9.  (2)  canst . . 
forth?  are  all  the  mysteries  of  breeding  within  man's  control? 
(31)  bow  themselves,  in  the  pain  of  giving  birth  to  their 
young.  A  time  of  exceeding  peril,  in  wh.  God  preserves  them. 
sorrows,  "  infants  are  called  '  pangs  '  by  the  Arab  poets."  (4) 
good  Hking,  well-conditioned,  though  no  man  cares  for  them. 
with  corn,  should  be,  in  the  wilderness,  apart  from  their 
parents.'' 

One  mark  of  difference  heUreen  man  and  the  hrvte. — I.  The 
animals  young  leave  their  parents,  and  commence  an  independent 
life  ;  with  man  there  is  the  blessedness  of  the  family  tie,  of 
natural  affection,  and  sympathy.  II.  This  fact  points  to  the 
moral,  in  one  particular,  of  the  Saviour's  question—''  How  much 
is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  "  III.  It  teaches  us  to  guai-d  the 
family  and  the  home  as  sacred  institutions  ;  and  admonishes 
children  that  festering  a' spirit  of  proud  independence  reduces 
them,  in  one  respect,  to  the  level  of  the  animal  creation. 

"  When  file  hinds  do  calve.'"' — It  is  obvious  that  Jehovah  could 
not  refer  to  the  mere  speculative  knowledge  of  these  facts,  but 
to  that  which  is  proper  to  Himself,  by  which  He  not  only  knows, 
but  also  directs  and  governs  all  things.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
use  of  the  verb  shaniar.  which  signifies  to  observe,  to  keep,  or  to 
guard.  Knowest  thou  the  time  when  the  wild  goats  bring  forth, 
the  parturition  of  the  hinds  dos:t  thou  guard  ?  Without  the 
protecting  care  of  God.  who  upholds  all  His  wor^s  by  the  word  of 
His  power,  the  whole  race  of  these  timid  creatures  would  soon  be 
destroyed  by  the  violence  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  arts  of  the 
hunter.  It  is  with  great  propriety,  says  one  of  the  ancients, 
that  Jehovah  demands,  "  The  birth  of  the  hinds  dost  Thou 
guard?  "  for.  since  this  animal  i-^  always  in  flight,  and  with  fear 
and  terror  always  leaping  and  skipping  about,  she  could  never 
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bring-  her  young-  to  maturity  without  suoh  a  special  protection. 
The  providence  of  God.  therefore,  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
preservation  of  the  mother  and  the  fawn  :  both  are  the  objectn 
of  His  compassion  and  tender  care  ;  and,  constHjuently,  that 
alflict  'd  man  had  no  reason  to  charge  his  IMaker  with  unkiudnetw. 
who  condescends  to  watch  over  the  goats  and  tlie  hinds.'' 

5 — 8.  (5)  wild  ass,«  two  Heb.  words  are  tised  for  this  animal 
—ferd.  the  swift- footed  ;  and  a  rod,  the  shy.  or  untamable. 
Both  names  are  employed  in  the  vei-se.  I  Us  8])eed  is  beyond  that 
of  the  fastest  horse.  ((5)  barren  land,  or  the  safb  wat»tes. 
incapable  of  culture."  (7)  scorneth,  so  will  not  come  near, 
driver,  "'  the  Arab  driver  of  a  long-  line  of  camels,  or  other 
animals."  He  is  altogether  beyond  restraint,  (b)  range,  or 
searching- ;  the  region  he  freely  finds  for  himself.  It  especially 
loves  desolate  hills  as  its  abode. 

The  wild  ass. — Every  natural  historian  has  recorded  the  extreme 
wildness  of  this  animal.     He  is  so  jealous  of  his  liberty  that  on 
the  slig-htest  alarm  or  the  first  appearance  of  danyer  he  flies 
with  amazing  swiftness  into  the  desert.     His  senses  are  so  acute 
that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  him  in  the  open  country.     IJut. 
in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance,  the  hunter  often  enclo.ses  him  in  his 
toils,  and  leads  him  away  into  captivity.     Even  in  this  unhappy 
state  he  never  submits  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  man  without  a 
determined  resistance.     "  Sent  out  free  "  by  Him  that  ma^le  him. 
he    is    tenacious    of    his    independence,    and    opix)ses,   to    the 
extraordinary  methods  which  his  captors  are  forced  to  employ, 
the  most  savage  obstinacy  :  and  for  the  most  part,  he  bailies  all 
their  endeavours  to  tame  him  ;  still  he  "  scorneth  the  multitude 
of  the  city,  neither  regards  he  the  crying  of  the  driver."    On  the 
authority  of  this  text  Chrysostom  says.  '"  This  animal  is  strong  and 
untamable  ;  man  can  never  subdue  him.  whatever  effort-^  he  may 
make  for  that  purpose."     But  Varro  affirms,  on  the  contrary,  that 
"  the  wild  ass  is  fit  for  labour  ;  tliat  he  is  easily  tamp<l :  and  that 
when  he  is  once  tamed  he  never  resumes  his  original  wil(lne.»*s."'' 
■ — The  ass. — The  ass  is  not  less  remarkable  for  his  power  to  sustain, 
than  for  his  patience  and  tranquillity  wlien  opjiressed   by  an 
unequal  load.    Like  the  camel,  he  quietly  submit.s  to  the  heaviest 
burden  ;  he  bears  it  peaceably,  till  he  can  proceed  no  farther  ; 
and  when  his  strength  fails  him,  insteafl  of  resisting  or  endea- 
vouring to  throw  off  the  oppressive  weight,  he  contiMit^illy  li***^ 
down,  and  rests  himself  under  it.  recruits  his  vigour  with  tli<- 
provender  that  may  be  offered  him,  and  then,  at  the  call  of  his 
master,  proceeds  on  his  journey.     To  this  trait  in  the  character 
of  that  useful  animal,  the  dying  patriarch  evidently  refers,  when, 
under  the  afflatus  of  inspiration,  he  predict*  the  future  lot  n--' 
cojiduct  of  Issachar  and  his  descendants.     "  Is.sachar  is  a  stn 
ass.  couching  down  between  two  burdens.     And  he  saw  that  n-i 
was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant.  an<l  bowtnl  his 
shoulder  to  bear,  and    became  a  servant  unto  tribute."      This 
tribe,  naturally  dull   and  stupid,  should,   like  the   creature  by 
which    they    were   characterise*!,   readily   submit   to    the   vih-st 
master  and  the  meanest  service.    Although,  like  the  a-^s,  i)oss«-ss<-<l 
of  ability,  if  properly  exerted  and  rightly  directed,  to  .shako  ofT , 
the  inglorious  yoke  of  servitude,  they  woidd  bas<«ly  subndt  to  thf 
insults  of  the  JPhoenicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Samaritans  j 
on  the  other.  ' 
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the  unicorn 


a  "  The  word 
nvicor»  ous^ht  to 
be  expun^'ed  fr. 
our  version  in 
all  places  whore 
it  occurs.  (Nu. 
xxiii.  '2'Z,  xxiv.  S; 
De.  xxiii.  17  ;  Is. 
X  xxi  V.  7)."  — 
Wordsworth. 


After  discussing 
the  claims  of  the 
oryx,  buffalo, 
rhinoceros,  an  1 
supposed  u  u  i- 
corn,  the  Bib. 
Diet,  decides  in 
favour  of  a  gigan- 
tic species  of 
nrvs,  or  wild  ox. 
"  'Bey  ond  all 
doubt  the  Beein 
is  the  TJrus  of 
Coe^ar,  i.e.  the 
A  u  e  r  o  c  h  s.' " — 
Tristram. 


b  A.  S.  crybb.  O. 
H.  Ger.  crippa, 
the  manger  or 
rack  of  a  stall — a 
stall  for  cattle. 


e   Topics  for 

Teacher's. 


"  God  is  a  worker: 
He  has  thickly 
strewn  infinity 
with  grandeur. 
God  is  love :  He 
shall  wipe  away 
creation's  tears, 
and  all  the  worlds 
shall  summer  in 
His  8  m  11  e."— 
Sjnith. 

"  N  a  t  u  r  e — t  h  e 
living  visible 
garment  of  God." 
— Goethe. 

d  Milton. 


the  peacock 

and  the 

ostrich 

a     Revised    Eng. 

Bible. 

6  "She  makes  a 


9 — 12.  (9)  unicorn,  Heb.  rcem,  or  rehn  ;  not  an  animal  with 
one  horn."  but  a  wild  species  of  ox.  Some  identify  with  the 
oryx,  a  well-known  species  of  gazelle,  thy  crib/  as  the 
domestic  oxen  will.  (10)  bind,  so  that  he  will  work  at 
ploughing-  and  harrowing-  the  fields.  (11)  trust  him,  as  you 
do  the  horse  or  ox  :  trust  him  to  work  steadily,  strength  is 
great,  and  so  would  be  very  useful  to  you  if  you  could  only 
tame  it.  thy  labour,  or  the  results  of  thy  labour,  i.e.  thy 
harvest.     (12)  believe  him,  see  trust  of,  v.  11. 

The  unicorn. — The  Heb.  reeni  occurs  seven  times.  It  is  the 
name  of  some  large  animal  unhappily  rendered  unicorn  by  the 
A.V.  following  the  LXX.  In  Deu.  xxxiii.  17,  "  Horns  of  a 
unicorn"'  should  be  "horns  of  unicorns."  Two  tribes  sprang 
from  one  Joseph,  as  two  horns  from  one  head.  Probably  the 
unicorn  is  not  the  rhinoceros,  but  some  species  of  wild  ox — this 
is  the  view  of  Schultens.  Robinson  has  little  doubt  that  the 
reem  is  the  buffalo.  This  description  is  confirmed  by  various 
passages.  1.  Strength,  Nu.  xxiii.  22  ;  2.  Fierceness,  Ps.  xxii.  21  ; 
3.  Two  horns,  Deu.  xxxiii.  17  ;  4,  Intractability,  Job  xxxix.  9 — 11 ; 
5.  Activity  and  playfulness  of  young,  Ps.  xxix.  6.  See  also 
Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  preparing  a  sacrifice 
in  Bozrah.  It  is  added,  "  The  rcen  shall  come  down,  and  the 
bullocks  with  the  bulls."  This  evidently  refers  exclusively  to  the 
animals  of  the  bovine  species,  which  were  used  for  sacrifice 
(see  articles  in  Smith" s  Biblical  Diet.,  on  "  Unicorn ;"  and  in 
Kittos  Biblical  Enci/.,  on  "  Reem").« 

Creation  of  beasts. —  God  said, 

"  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind, 
Cattle  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  the  earth, 
Each  in  their  kind."     The  earth  obey'd,  and  straight 
Op'ning  her  fertile  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birth. 
Innum'rous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
Limb'd  and  full-grown  :  out  of  the  ground  uprose, 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den. 
Among  the  trees  in  pairs  they  rose,  they  walk'd ; 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green ; 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks, 
Past'ring  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  up-sprung. 
The  grassy  clods  now  calved,  now  half  appear'd 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts  ;  then  springs,  as  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane  :  the  ounce. 
The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillock"! :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head  :  scarce  from  his  mould 
Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  upheaved 
His  vastness ;  fleeced  the  flocks,  and  bleating  rose  ; 
As  plants  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land, 
The  river-horse,  and  scaly  crocodile.^ 

13—15.  (13)  peacocks,  this  ??.  requires  retranslation.  ''"The 
wing  of  the  ostrich  exulteth.  but  is  it  with  fofid  pinion  and 
plumage?"*  Reference  is  to  the  singular  maternal  habit  of  the 
ostrich,  as  detailed  in  the  next  verse.''  ostrich,  Heb.  cltasidah, 
pious.     Some  think  with  a  play  on  the  word  wh.  is  used  for  the 
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Btork.  as   remarkable  for  its  natural  affection.     C1 1  >  leaveth,  | 
etc.S  it  is  the  natural  habit  of  the  ostrich  to  make  its  n»'.«i  in  the 
pnnrl.  with  layers  of  ejrgs.  about  thirty  :  these  the  huh's  niyn  ai<l 
in  their  incubation.     (15)  foot,  of  passing  rider,     wild  beabt, 
Buch  as  the  jackal. 

"  Fine  feat hmt  innhr  fiv  hirrix  ;''  hiif  ''  hnndxnmr  m  that  hntid- 
gome  tlne<." — Outline  of  S.S.  adilress.  I.  A  b:ace  of  binl.s.  1.  The 
peacock,  very  beautiful.  Descr.  :  pproad  tail.  8trut.  etc.  ;  voice 
har.<h.  discon^.ant.  Keepers  of  peacock  sometimes  indicted  for 
nuisance  :  2.  0^t^ich.  voice  often  mistaken  for  that  of  lion  — sjv^*-*! 
and  strength  prodigious  :  but  folly  great,  and  void  of  natural 
affection.  II.  A  couple  of  lessons.  1.  Beauty  without  modesty 
repels  rather  than  attracts ;  2.  Strength  without  tenderness 
excites  alarm  rather  than  sympathy.  Ltarn  : — Mere  |  hysjeal 
beauty  and  strength  are  things  that  wear  out,  spiritual  beauty 
and  strength  last  for  ever. 

The  peacock  a.f  an  emblem  of  ranifij. — 

The  self-applauding  bird  the  peacock  see- 
Ma*  k  what  a  sumptuous  Pharisee  is  he  ! 
Meridian  sunbeams  tempt  him  to  unfoM 
His  radiant  glories,  azure,  green,  and  gold; 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near. 
His  measured  step  were  governed  by  his  ear ; 
And  seems  to  say,  "  Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place, 
I  am  all  splendour,  dignity,  and  grace  I "  «* 
The  oxfrleh. — The  ostrich,  too.  has  goodly  feathers,  and  is  yet  a 
foolish  bird  ;  for  wisdom  does  not  always  go  along  with  beauty 
and  gaiety.     Other  birds  do  not  envy  the  peacock  or  the  ostrich 
their  gaudy  colours,  nor  complain  for  want  of  them  :  why.  then, 
should  we  repine,  if  we  see  others  wearing  Ixtter  clothes  than 
we  can  afford  to   wear?     God  bestows  His  gifts  variously,  and 
those  gifts  are  not  always  the  most  valuable   that   make   the 
finest   show.      Who   would    not  rather   have   the   voice   of   the 
nightingale  than  the  tail  of  the  peacock  ?  the  eye  of  the  eagle, 
and  her  soaring  wing,  and  the  natural  affection  of  the  stork, 
than  the  beautiful  wings  and  feathers  of  the  o.-trich.  that  can 
never  rise  above  the  earth,  and  is  without  natural  affection  .' ' 

16—18.  (IT))  hardened,  etc.,  for  at  a  slight  di.xturbance  she 
•will  quite  forsake  her  nest :  and  it  seems  that  .>^he  also  lays  some 
eggs  on  which  she  never  sits."  without  fear,  proi>cr  maternal 
anxiety  for  her  offspring.  (17)  God,  ete.,^  i.e.  here  is  a  mystery, 
like  vours.  Job.  of  which  you  can  only  say,  God  has  done  it.  For 
it  however  there  is  wise  good  rea.«on.  (IS)  lifteth  up  herself, 
by  the  aid  of  her  pinions  skimming  swiftly  along,  scorneth, 
etc..  di.^tancing  the  very  swiftest  rider.  -  ,  ,  ,       . 

The  of<f rich. —The  natural  science  of  the  Book  of  Job  has  been 
criticised,  because  in  the  reply  of  the  Lonl  to  Job  we  are  told  of 
the  ostrich  that  she  "  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  wanneth 
them  in  dust,  and  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or 
that  the  wild  beast  mav  break  them  ;  "  "  she  is  hardm.-d  against 
her  vouno-  ones,  as  though  thev  were  not  hers."— wherea.^  it  ha- 
lon-^  been  familiarly  known  that,  though  the  o^f:'*  of  the  ostrich 
are^at  lea.^t  in  the  hotter  regions,  left  buried  in  the  sand  during 
thp  day.  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  retained  in  the  sand  is 
Bufficient  to  continue  the  process  of  incubation,  yet  that  at  night 
the  ostrich  does    incubate,   and   will,  on  occasion,   vigorously] 


•  0.  rir.  IHOl 

If  Ml  <1U,  Uf  of 
''  ••  r  flduo'i-  g 
plumii(^,  liui 
<|.4Mi  .h-  o»^  h«» 

w  I  .  ,r. 

I"'-  ft] 

•  n.  1  ....:.  r 
(•rr  N  p  r  I II K  ?  '^ 

Hoi dstrot  IK. 

r  '  lj^%\\og  «1o-« 
not  h*«r»  ti.eftn 
for^aklltK  Ths 
rciiia  «•  li<c>i)«iMi 
ali-iir  bv  dm  ,  but 
at  iii/lit  BbR  la 
Jo-nr.l  l-jr  tb« 
nM\t).''-3pi.  CnH, 

The  woM  r»n- 
dereil  p»a<(K-k, 
ni^MtiN  -ft  w  M 
tr«  muluua  cry," 
■nd  di-notfl^  tb* 
female  O'ltncb. 

"  IVau  y  inaurba 
fleftin;?  himifoin. 
Iio^r  4  an  wi»<i<iin 
r*ly  u|  <>n  li»  luo- 
III  e  n  I  «  r  y  d^ 
lighir—HtMxa. 

"LnveM  fi  e  ■• 
tkvhIii     not     ih« 

or  iifn  kid  of 
ornai-ni;  l>ttt 
IB.  w  h  ••  n  an- 
adi>rn  d  adorned 
the  tn  y  •  u"^ 
Till  n»«'>n. 

d  Cottprr. 
t  SI.  Henry. 

the  ostrich 

a  La.  iv.  I. 

fcThe  A»»H  pro- 
verb i»,  ■■  F.>o.uh 
aa  ma  u^tnoti.'' 
• 

'•Tlie  poor  wre% 
the  aioRt  •tinitna* 
tl»e  o(  bird*,  wdl 
Hirht  •  er  \f>*r\n 
one*  in  her  ri'-wW 
B|rain*(  (be  owl. 

•Our     i«»re««l<*«t 

rxp'T<v  ■*%  ft 
a  n  I-  c  ;  .-n  •?• 
me»iTit  lr>  tv-  »u  • 
(,<t».«)  n*  o'  I  "I 
rraltn  »»i  '•*"  • 
the   hon.»-   •       H^ 
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B.C.  dr.  1520. 

Hang  the  sweet- 
est grass  ar>>und 
a  piji's  nei'.k,  it 
will  >-tilI  go  and 
walliw  in  its 
native  mire. 

e  Dr.  Tristram. 


the  war- 
horse 

a  "  This  passage 
is    at    once    the  j 
mnst  ancient  and  i 
the  most  beauti-  j 
ful  descr  i  prion  : 
of  the  n  blest  of 
quadr  peds."  — 
De/itzsc/i. 

b  "  The  point  wh. 
s'ruck  those  who 
saw  for  the  first 
time  the  mighty 
w  a  r-h o  r  8  e  in 
battle  mu-t  have 
been  the  terror 
of  the  neck  with 
Its  quivering 
muscles  and  toss- 
ing mane,  "ind 
the  word  h^re 
used  deno'es, 
moat  probably, 
that  impression." 
— Spk.  Com. 

e  Jer.  viii.  16. 

d  Kitto  (see  next 
lllus.). 


the  "war- 
horse 

a  "  The  rattling 
of  the  quiver  was 
caused  by  the 
fact  that  the 
arrows  were 
thrown  some- 
what loosely  into 
the  case,  or  the 
quiver,  and  that 
i  n  the  rapid 
motion  of  the 
warrior  thev 
were  shaken 
against  each 
other.'' — Barnes. 

b  Pr.  xxi,  31  ;  Je. 
viil.  6. 

•'The  1 1  ra  e- 
Te-ture  of  Q-id, 
that  ivveals  Him 
to  the  wise,  and 
hides  Him  from 


defend  its  young.  But  it  has  only  recently  been  ascertained 
that  the  ostrich  has  this  peculiarity  in  common  with  the  othef 
struthious  or  wingless  birds  of  South  America  and  Australia,  as 
the  rhea,  emu,  and  cassowary,  that  it  is  only  the  male  parent 
which  performs  domestic  duties  ;  that  the  female,  so  soon  as  she 
has  deposited  her  eggs,  does  neglect  and  utterly  ignore  her 
offspring.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  language  of  the  oldest  book 
in  the  world  in  strict  accordance  with  a  fact  of  natural  history 
which  remained  till  yesterday  unknown." 

19,  20.  (19)  horse,  first  Bib.  reference,  Ge.  xlvii.  17.  It 
should  be  understood  here  that  the  reference  is  to  the  war-horse, 
under  all  the  excitement  of  approaching  battle.  At  the  time  of 
Job  the  horse  was  probably  used  for  war  rather  than  for  domestic 
purposes."  thunder,  the  quivering,  shaking  mane  is  likened  to 
the  quivering  sound  of  thunder.^  (20)  afraid,  Heb.  raash, 
meaning  rapid  motion  or  rushing  :  referring  to  the  terrible  rush, 
of  the  moment  of  charging  :  spring  as  a  locust,  grasshopper, 
should  be  locust,  nostrils,  whence  comes  the  terrible  snorting.' 
Ike  Arabian  trar-Jiorse. — Here  we  arrive  at  one  of  the  most 
glorious  descriptions  in  the  Book  of  Job — a  description  which  no 
translation  has  been  able  to  disfigure,  and  which  in  all  transla- 
tions has  been  admired.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  the  figures 
employed,  the  force  and  beauty  of  which  will  be  felt  by  every 
reader.  There  is  a  well-known  description  of  the  horse  in  Virgil, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  finest  in  classical  antiquity.  It  is 
exceedingly  noble,  but  is  not  comparable  to  that  which  the  sacred 
text  offers.     The  following  is  Sotheby's  translation  : — 

"  But  at  the  clash  of  arms,  his  ear  afar 
Drinks  the  deep  sound  and  vibrates  to  the  war  : 
Flames  from  each  nostril  roll  in  gathered  stream  ; 
His  quivering  limbs  with  restless  motion  gleam  ; 
O'er  his  right  shoulder,  floating  full  and  fair, 
Sweeps  his  thick  mane  and  spreads  his  pomp  of  hairs 
Swift  works  his  double  spine  ;  and  earth  around 
Rings  to  the  solid  hoof  that  wears  the  ground."** 

21—23.  (21)  paweth,  lit.  they  dig.  Reference  is  to  the  restless 
movement  of  the  restrained  horse,  valley,  or  plain,  which  alone 
is  suitable  for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry  or  chariots,  armed 
men,  heavy  armed  infantry.  (22)  at  fear,  that  which  one 
would  expect  to  affright  hiai.  (23)  quiver,  etc.,  the  arms  or 
weapons  of  its  rider  may  be  referred  to,"  or  more  prob.  the  quiver 
is  put  for  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  that  fly  all  about  it ;  yet  it 
dashes  on  right  against  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield.'' 

Thf<  Arab  war-lior.^e  {cnnt'inned). — To  this  we  will  add  a  few 
descriptive  touches  from  Antar.  which  will  be  particularly  appro- 
priate, because  the  Book  of  Job  conducts  us  to  Arabia  or  its 
vicinity,  and  because  the  Arabians  do  so  passionately  admire  this 
noble  animal  that  they  have  exhausted  all  the  wealth  of  their 
fine  language  and  rich  imaginations  in  descriptions  of  its  beauty, 
spirit,  and  pride.  The  mare  of  Shedad,  called  Jirwet,  is  thus 
mentioned  : — "  Shedad's  mare  was  called  Jirwet,  whose  like  was 
unknown.  Kings  negotiated  with  him  for  her.  but  he  would  not 
part  with  her.  and  would  accept  no  ofPer  or  b-ibe  for  her  ;  and 
thus  he  u.-^ed  to  talk  of  her  in  his  verses  ;  '  Seek  not  to  purchase 
my  horse,  for  Jirwet  is  not  to  be  bought  or  borrowed.     I  am  a 
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Btrong  castle  on  her  back  :  and  in  her  bound  arc  ^l^iT  ^^^  RToat-  ' 
ness.     I  would  not  part  with  her  were  strings  of  can'iL'ls  to  coiuo  ' 
to  me,  with  tluir  drivers  following  thoin.     She  flies  with  the 
wind  without  wings,  and  tears  up  the  waste  and  the  desert.     I 
will  keep  her  for  the  day  of  calamities,  and  she  will  rescue  me 
when  the  battle-dust  rises.'  "«  i 

24.  25.  (24)  swalloweth,  etc.,  so  rapid  is  his  motion  it  is  a.s  ' 
if  the  ground  were  swallowed.     A  common  Arabic  figun-.     be- 
lie veth  he,  in  his  impatience  he  can  hardly  bt-lieve  tlmt  the 
trumpet   sounds   the   charge.      (25)   ha,  ha,' imitation    of   his' 
neighing  response   to  the  trumpets,     smelleth,  snutfeth,  dia- 
cerneth.     thunder,  thundering  voice  of  command  i 

The  n-ar-horac. — We  read  in  the  Book  of  Job  a  good  deal  con- 
cerning horses,  and  surely  no  better  or  more  faithful  description 
can  we  find  anywhere  than  that  given  in  this  chapter.  Wh«.-ther 
in  or  out  of  battle,  the  horse  loves  not  only  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  but  also  the  quivering  of  the  sword  and  spear,  and  all 
the  martial  accoutrements.  A  circumstance  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence  was  witnessed  by  the  writer.  A  cavalry  regiment  was 
going  through  its  mancEuvres,  when  a  soldier  in  the  foremost 
ranks  was  thrown.  The  troops  seemed  to  pa.'is  over  him  ;  but  a.s 
the  dust  cleared  off  he  was  discovereii  unhurt.  Where  waa  his 
horse  ?  In  its  place,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  going  through 
all  the  manoeuvres,  answering  to  the  trumpet  and  the  "thunder 
of  the  captains.''  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  this  .sensible  animal 
as  he  trotted,  galloped  and  charged— all  in  time  and  place. 

I\atiire — lu-r  southing  infiuence. 

"\Mien  the  ills  of  life 
Had  chafed  my  spirit,  when  the  un.stcady  jiulso 
Beat  with  strange  flutterings.  I  would  wander  forth 
And  seek  the  woods.     The  sunshine  on  my  path 
Was  to  me  a?  a  friend.    The  swelling  hilLa, 
Or  quiet  dells  retiring  far  between, 
"W^ith  gentle  invitation  to  explore 
Their  windings,  were  a  calm  society 
That  talk"d  with  me.  and  soothed  me.     Then  the  chant 
Of  birds,  and  chime  of  brooks,  and  soft  caress 
Of  the  fresh  sylvan  air.  made  me  forget 
The  thoughts  that  broke  my  peace." 

26,  27.  (20)  hawk,"  a  migratory  bird  of  prey,  fly,  rapid 
flying  charact-^M-ises  the  whole  hawk  (jcnns}  south,  as  to  warnu" 
clime.  Moved  by  an  instinct  wholly  unconnecttd  with  humni 
want.^.  (27;  mount  up,  high  flying  is  the  charactrri-sti. 
of  the  eagle.'  nest  on  high,  on  some  inaccessible  piece  o 
rock. 

A  hnit  from   the  birds  —I.  Consider  the  wonderful  fact  thn 
they  migrate  annually.     This  is  not  by  thy  wis<l()in  :  jr.  rea-o 
akin  to  human  ;  but  by  instinct.   As  surely  as  there  is  the  instinc 
compelling  the  southern  flight,  so  surely  there  is  the  8<'Uthen. 
land.     II.  Consider  what  that  fact  teaches.     no]io.  like  a  Divine 
and  in-epressible  instinct,  urges  us  to  seek  a  far-off  clime.     Doe>* 
not  hope  point  as  unerringly  to  anotlier  world   as   the  birda" 
instinct  to  a  warmer  clime  .' 

77i/'  hiurJi  strctchhni  her  jv'nigft  tnTranh  the  xouth. — It  is  prohahh' 
that  these  words  refer  not  to  the  renovation  of  the  plumage,  but 
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Ih*     foclwh."  -• 
Carlflt. 

e   Kttlo  (%—  IMI 
Ulo- ). 

the  war- 
home 

''I  wUInotchtnr* 

'  my    bortt,     Willi 

any    llial    trr«i|« 

on  four  |>«at«'rDa. 

I  Whfti  I  b«*trlil« 

)  him  I  iKmr.  I  hta 

ah*wk  :  he  iroU 

the    air:     the 

.  earth  Bitigw  »  h(>a 

1  h<«  ti)uci.c<  I  .  •— 

I  iihukft/tan. 

[  "  Su'<yl  ttirraiena 
';  »t<-fd,  in  b  1Kb 
and  boa*t(ul 
ij'-iKhii.  pie:ci"(f 
the  iiiglit  •  dull 
car." — /6iJ. 

"  Natum  l«  the 
eHitfnOal  prop  r- 
,  tiea  (if  a  (I  i  ijr.  or 
ihat  by  wh  cii  It 
iH  dltttinKulhh^d 
frf>ni  all  ov  era. 
It  m  uxed,  al»o. 
fur  the  Hv^t'  ui  of 
the  world,  and 
ihe  Cnator  of 
11 ;  the  Bgk-rcgata 
power"  <f  Ihe 
buii  an  body,  anj 
romtuoa  aen-e 
(ttom.  I.  2«.  vTt 
I  Cor.  zl.  14). 
The  word  U  ai»o 
u««'d  ID  refer»-i>c«i 
to  a  Tanc  y  of 
other  objecie."^ 
C.  Bmck. 
a  tryauL 


the  hawk 
and  Ui« 
euffle 

•  ••Heb.   9fttt 

prxb.  a  ^«»t.frja 
lerin.  ' 

the    T» 

cICB  ol   : 

or  hawk  uut*, 
%a  tb«  J'^r  fel* 
con,  I  bo  If  •• 
h  a  »  k.      the 

•  liirrow  •  ha  •  k, 
the  tano^r.  the 
Hrr<>.  lh«»  bob»>y. 
the  kmiril.  arj 
iho  maril*."'-* 
bamM. 
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B.C.  rt>.  1520. 

J  "A  falfon  wh. 
belongpd  to 
Henry  IV.  of 
Fiance,  having 
escaped  fioin 
Fontainebleau, 
was  found  '24 
hours  a'ter  in 
Malra.  the  spac«> 
trave  sed  being 
lio'le^sthan1,35:j 
milpis,  being  a 
Telocity  of  about 
57  milt^san  hour, 
on  the  f-upposi- 
tion  that  the  bird 
was  n  the  win? 
the  whole  time.'* 
'—liarnes. 

e  "  r)f  all  animals, 
the  eagle  flies 
highe-!t:  and 
from  theuc3  the 
ancients  have 
given  him  the 
eja  het  of  the 
*  bird  of  hea- 
V  e  n.'  "  —  Gold- 
tniith. 

d  Faxton. 


fhe  eagrle's 
flight 

•  1  Sam.  xiv.  4. 

h  "Thus  does 
God  work  ex- 
c.-eding  strange- 
ly, but  wondrous- 
ly,  apparently  by 
contra  ictims. 
but  in  truth  most 
harmon  iously 
and  wisely,  iu 
the  natural 
World."-£>ei'?tot7t. 

"Two  points  are 
kept  before  Job, 
the  iutlnite  wis- 
dom of  Go  I. 
showed  in  the 
impjinatiou  of 
ii'Stincts  iijfl- 
nitely  vaiieil  and 
Diarvellously  sa- 
tisOed,  and  the 
impossibility  ot 
discovering  the 
regulatiuc  or 
central  prin- 
C  pie." — Sjjk.Com. 

Matt.  xxiv.  28; 
Lu.  xvii.  37. 


to  the  long"  and  persevering-  flieht  of  the  hawk  towards  the  south 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  Her  mig-ration  is  not  conducted  by 
the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  man,  but  by  the  superintending-  and 
upliolding-  providence  of  the  only  wise  God.  The  words  of  Jehovah 
cannot  be  understood  as  referring-  to  the  falconer's  art ;  for  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  hawk  was  employed  in  hnnting-  ti-ll 
many  ages  after  the  times  in  which  the  patriarchs  flourished. 
liesides,  if  the  Divine  challenge  referred  to  that  amusement,  tlia 
direction  of  her  flight  could  not  be  confined  to  the  south  ;  for  she 
pursues  the  game  to  every  quarter  of  heaven.  The  renowned 
Chrysostom,  on  this  passage,  inquires  why  Jehovah  has  made  no 
mention  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  other  animals  of  the  same  kind, 
but  only  of  useless  creatures,  which  seem  to  have  been  formed  for 
no  beneficial  or  important  purposes.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  God,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working, 
has  made  any  part  of  His  works  in  vain  ?  We  may  not  be  able 
to  di  cover,  after  the  most  careful  investigation,  the  end  which 
the  Almighty  had  in  view  when  He  created  some  of  His  works ; 
but  shall  we  presume  on  this  account  to  pronounce  them  useles3 
or  insignificant?  So  far  from  being  a  useless  bird,  the  hawk,  in 
some  oases,  brings  the  most  important  and  effectual  assistance  to 
the  hunter.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  aitelope, 
which  seems  rather  to  fly  than  to  run,  leaves  the  swiftest  dog  far 
behind,  and  could  never  be  overtaken  without  the  help  of  the 
falcon.  The  hawk,  then,  is  not  the  useless  and  insignificant 
creature  which  the  Greek  father  represents  her ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  has  conferred  benefits  on  mankind  of  no  incoi\siderable 
value.'' 

28—30.  (28)  abifleth,  terra  carries  the  idea  of  securely, 
safely  (Ps.  xci.  1).  crag,  Heb.  she/i,  tooth.«  strong*  place, 
kind  of  citadel  or  fastness.  (29)  seeketh,  looks  out  for.  afar 
oif,  the  eagle  discerns  its  prey  by  sight  rather  than  by  smell. 
(30)  blood,  brought  to  the  eyries  by  the  mothers,  slain,  ctc^ 
man's  battle-fields  provide  the  eagles  prey.* 

The  ^fi'ight  of  the  hatvk. — The  hawk  is  distinguished  by  the 
swiftness  of  her  flight,  and  the  rapid  motion  of  her  wings  in 
flying.  But  as  it  is  the  first  of  these  which  naturally  fixes  the 
attention  of  an  observer,  the  Hebrews,  according  to  their  invari- 
able custom,  selected  it  as  the  reason  of  the  name  by  which  she 
is  known  in  their  language  ;  they  call  her  nets,  from  the  verb 
nafsa,  to  fly.  She  was  reckoned  by  many  of  the  ancients  the 
swiftest  of  the  feathered  race.  In  Homer,  the  descent  of  Apollo 
from  heaven  is  compared  to  her  flight :  "  From  the  mountains  of 
Ida  he  descended  like  a  swift  hawk,  the  destroyer  of  pigeons,  that 
is  the  swiftest  of  birds."  In  the  thirteenth  book,  Ajax  tella 
Hector  the  day  should  come  when  he  would  wish  to  have  horses 
swifter  than  hawks  to  carry  him  back  to  the  city.  Among  the 
Egyptians  the  hawk  was  a  symbol  of  the  winds  :  a  sure  proof 
that  they  contemplated  with  great  admiration  the  rapidity  of  her 
motions.  For  the  same  reason,  according  to  some  writers,  she 
was  consecrated  to  the  sun.  which  she  resembles  in  the  surpri.<ing 
swiftness  of  her  career,  and  the  facility  with  which  she  moves 
through  the  boundless  regions  of  the  sky.  This  custom  of  con- 
secrating the  hawk  to  Apollo,  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  no  animal  was  so  sacred  as  the  ibis  and 
the  hawk.    Her  daring  spirit,  her  thirst  of  biood,  the  surprising 
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rapidity  of  her  flight,  and  her  pei>everanoe  in  the  chano.  noon 
pointed  her  out  to  the  hunter  as  a  valuable  a8sist{uit ;  l»ut  even 
he  willingly  resigns  her  carcase  to  be  meat  to  the  bea&ts  of  thf 
field." 


CHAPTER   THE  FORTIETH. 

1.  2.  (1)  moreover,  this  expression  introduces  the  point  or 
applicutiou  of  the  sjieech.  the  Lord,  Heb.  Jvhorah.  {2)  con- 
tendetii,''  as  Job  liad  desired  to  do.  Job  is  called  the,  njnortr; 
he  who  thought  to  reprove  God.  answer  it,  viz..  the  many 
questions  asked  concerning  the  inexplicable  an-angementsof  Div. 
providence  in  nature.  ''Gods  ways  are  not  man's  way.**,  nor 
within  his  competence  to  judge." 

The  sin  and  foil ij  of  contendinq  rrifh  God. — I.  The  special  cha- 
racter here  indicated  :  "He  that  contendcth  with  God."'  1.  Com- 
plaining against  Providence ;  2.  Arraigning  tlie  Divine  wi^i<lo^l  in 
creation ;  3.  Resisting  the  Divine  government ;  4.  Rejecting  the 
offers  of  Divine  grace.  11.  The  twofold  question  propiscii  to  ^*uch. 
1.  Can  he  show  the  Almighty  a  more  excellent  way  /  2.  Can  he 
answer  the  questions  that  God  pro])oses  to  his  heart,  conscience, 
understanding/ — 'Hie  sin  of  reproving  God. — As  it  may  be  thought 
that  there  are  none  at  this  day  so  prt'simijttous  a.s  to  "reprove 
God,"'  I  will  inquire — I.  Who  they  are  that  are  obnoxious  to  this 
charge.  Impious  as  such  conduct  is,  there  are  multitudes  who 
are  guilty  of  it.  1.  Those  who  di.<:pute  His  word  ;  2.  Those  who 
arraign  His  providence  ;  3.  Those  who  condemn  His  grace.  See- 
ing, then,  that  so  many  are  obnoxious  to  tlie  charge  here  exhibited, 
I  will  show — II.  What  is  meant  by  the  warning  here  given  to 
them.  God.  in  reply  to  Jobs  challenge,  bids  the  offender,  if  he 
can.  to  answer  Him.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  any 
answer  can  be  given.  1.  In  the  way  of  .'ielf-ai)i)roving  vindica- 
tion ;  2.  In  a  way  of  self -abasing  humiliation.  It  waa  in  this 
way  that  Job  replied.* 
TJie  worth  of  hnmiiity. — 

Oh  !  I  would  walk 
A  weary  journey,  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  big  world,  to  kiss  that  go<3d  man's  hand 
Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art. 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind  ;  and  to  his  God, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simplicity. 
What  is  the  pomp  of  learning.'  the  parade 
Of  letters  and  of  tongues  /     Even  as  the  mists 
Of  the  grey  mom  before  the  rising  sun. 
That  pass  away  and  perish.     Earthly  things 
Are  but  the  transient  pageants  of  an  hour  ; 
And  earthly  pride  is  like  the  pa.<sing  flower, 
That  springs  to  fall,  and  blossoms  but  to  die.* 

3—5.  (3)  Lord,  Uah.  Jehovah.  (4)  vile,"  the  expre.«ision  of 
deep  self-abasement.  '"A  glorious  con  fe.'<-<ion."''  answer  thee, 
however  he  felt  he  could  answer  the  tliree  fritnds,  it  wtu* 
altogetlier  a  different  thing  to  answer  God.  lay  .  .  mouth,'  a 
familiar  mode  of  expressing  pur])o.se*i  silence,  ijj)  once  . .  t  *rice, 
a  hifuie  for  "  oftentimea,"  aa  Ps.  Ixii.  11. 
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iii'fipion  are   not 
f'liongb.     "What 
is    wanted    is 
teachableness, 
and  perfect  trust, 
of   wh.  this  iirst 
confession  of  Job 
does  not  give  any  , 
clear  indication:  ! 
hence  the   occa-  ! 
sion  for  a  second  i 
address."  —  Spk. 
Com. 

b  Wordsworth. 

Comp.  Ge,  xxxii. 
10;     Ezr.    ix.    6; 
Ne.  ix.  33 ;  Ps.  W.  ' 
3—5;    Is.   liii.  6,  , 
Ixiv.    6 ;    Da     ix. 
5—8;  Ln.  XV.  21,  \ 
xviii.  13.  I 

c  Jobxxi.  5;  Jud-  I 
xviii.  19;  Ps-  j 
xxxix.  9  :  Ro.  iii.  > 
19.  ! 

rv.  3,  4.  Butter- 
field,  llomi/ies;  S. 
Ogden,  Y6 1 . 

V.  4.  T.  Knowles, 
ii.  -217. 

d  J.  S.  E.ven. 

e  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

f  W.  Sicliolaon.      J 

He  who  has  other  ' 
''laces  without 
humility,  is  like  ! 
one  who  carries 
a  box  of  previous 
powder  wi'hout  a 
cover,  on  a  wiudy 
day.  I 


God  speaks 
from,  the 
•whirlwind 

a  Woi-dsworth. 

6  Fausset. 

"This  secon  d 
time  Jehovah 
Bpeaks,  not  in 
wrath,  but  in  the 
profound  c  o  n- 
desc«nsionot  His 
majesty,  in  order 
to  deliver  His 
BervftDt  fr.  dark 
itiiaginings,  and 
to  bring  him  to 
fiee  iind  joyous 
l-'now'edge  ...  It 
becon.es  mani- 
fest that  God  is 


A  threefold  estimate  of  a  good  mans  eliaracter. — Taken  in  con- 
nection with  1.  8  and  i.  11.  I.  Job's  character  estimated  bj  God. 
1.  Grod  estimated  his  character;  2.  Regarded  it  as  perfect  ;  3.  Ag 
upright  note  the  blessedness  of  this  character  :  it  inchided 
domestic  protection,  business  prosperity.  II.  Job"s  character 
estimated  by  Satan.  1.  His  test  was  severe  ;  2.  He  was  deceived 
and  defeated.  III.  Job's  character  estimated  by  himself.  1.  He 
calls  attention  to  his  vileness  ;  2.  He  takes  the  blame  of  his  vile- 
ness.<^ — 2rve  Jivmiliatwti.  —  Vie  shall  consider  the  words  as  express- 
ing— I.  A  discovery  then  made.  Job  now  saw — 1,  That  hia 
conduct  had  been  sinful  ;  2.  That  his  whole  heart  was  sinful. 
But  we  must  further  regard  his  words  as  expressing — II.  An 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  then  discovered.  Behold  here — 1. 
The  ingenuousness  of  his  confession  ;  2.  The  dispositions  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  Addresf*  those — (1)  Who  have  a  good 
opinion  of  themselves  ;  (2)  Who  are  humbled  under  a  sense  of 
their  vileness.* — Man  vile. — I.  The  nature  of  this  confession.  1. 
It  is  natural  to  man  ;  2.  It  is  internal ;  8.  It  is  outward  or 
actual ;  4.  Refer  to  the  ex]ierience  of  Christians  ;  5.  "The  influence 
of  this  vileness.  II.  What  is  requisite  to  produce  this  confession. 
1.  Divine  influence  to  give  a  knowledge  and  conviction  of  it :  2. 
The  Word  of  God  as  the  instrument  used  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
III.  The  consequences  of  this  confession.  1.  It  produces  anxiety 
to  obtain  deliverance  ;  2.  Self-distrist  :  3.  A  cordial  approval  and 
acceptance  of  the  work  of  Christ ;  4.  Prayer  for  the  regenerating" 
power  of  the  Spirit.  Learn  : — If  not  saved  from  this  vileness  in 
time,  it  cannot  be  effected  in  eternity.  Cultivate  candour  and 
tenderness  in  judging  of  the  faults  of  others.  Let  Christians  see 
the  riches  of  Divine  grace.  You  will  soon  enter  a  world  where 
no  vileness  exists.^ 

A  word  from  liohert  Hall. — When  a  monument  was  erected  at 
Leicester  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Hall  went,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  see  it.  Mr.  R.  ia 
represented  in  a  standing  position,  receiving  a  Bible  from  the 
hands  of  the  Saviour.  Mr.  Hall's  friend  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  figure.     Mr.  Hall  replied,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and 

,  discrimination,  "  No,  sir,  he  ought  to  have  been  prostrate  at  tne 

i  Redeemer's  feet." 

6,  7.  (6)  whirlwind,  ch,  xxxviii.  1.  The  argument  ia 
resumed,  in  order  that  Job  may  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
God's  omnipotence,  justice,  and  mercy,  and  his  own  need  of  the 
Divine  help  for  deliverance."  (7)  gird,  etc..  ch.  xxxviii.  3. 
demand,  ask  some  questions  which  it  will  take  all  thy  man- 
hood to  answer.  "  Since  Job  has  accused  Him  of  injustice,  God 
challenges  him  to  try  :  could  he  govern  the  world,  as  God  by 
His  power  doth,  and  punish  the  proud  and  wicked  ?  '"* 

Ihnml'ity. — In  proportion  as  the  Christian  grows  in  grace,  he 
grows  alfo  in  humility.  Humility  is.  indeed,  the  vital  principle 
of  Christianity  ;  that  principle  by  which,  from  first  to  last,  she 
lives  and  thrives  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  growth  or  decline  of 
which  she  must  decline  or  flourish.  This  first  disposes  the  sinner 
in  deep  self-abasement  to  accept  the  ofl'ers  of  the  Gospel  :  this, 
during  his  whole  progress,  is  the  very  ground  and  basis  of  hia 
feelings  and  conduct,  in  relation  to  God,  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  himself  ;  and  when  at  length  he  shall  be  translated  into  the 
realms  of  glory,  this  principle  shall  still  subsist  in  undiminished 
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force.     He   shall  "fall   down    and   cast   his  crown   before    the       ic  nr.  i»jo. 

Lamb,  aurl  ascribe  blessing',  and  honour,  and  ^'lorv.  atui  j»owtT. 

to  Ilim  that  sitteth  upon  tho  throne,  and  to  thi-  Lamb  for  ever 

and  ever."     The  practical  bt-nttits  of  this  habitual  lowljnejw  of 

spirit  are  too  numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  too  obvious,  to 

require  enumeration.     It  will  lead  you  to  dreiul  the  iM'f^Mnninjfs, 

and  fly  from  the  occasions  of  sin.  as  that  man  would  shun  some 

infectious  distemper  who  should  know  that  he  was  |»rHH.«jK>M-<i 

to  take   the  contafrion.     It  will  prevent  a  thousand  ditrnulti«-s 

and  decide  a  thousand  questions  concerninpr  worldly  compliances. 

by  which  those  persons  are  apt  to  be  embarrassed  who  arc  not 

duly  sensible  of  their  own  excee<iinp  frailty,  who.se  views  of  the 

Christian  character  are  not  sufficiently  elevated,  and  who  are  not   »,  ^^.  ,  .,,,,'.  — 

enough  possessed  with  a  continual  fear  of  '•  prievinp  the  IhAy  .  amp  Loi/u op. 

Spirit  of  God."  and  of  thus  provoking  Him  to  withdraw  His  ' 

gracious  influence.  | 

8,  9.  (8)  disannul,"  set  aside  ;   render  void,    judgement,    *"^  a-sl**  Job 
decisions  and  arrangements  in  the  povemmeut  of  the  world,    t^u^^'*^**'^ 
condemn  me,  make  sweeping  accusations.*    righteous,  or  in 
order  to  make  thyself  out  to  have  been  undeservedly  atHicted.' 
(9)  arm,  fig.  ref.  to  Div.  omnipotence.''    thunder,  ch.  xxxvii. 
4,5. 

T/ic  condition.^  of  sorrrrif/n  gorernvirnt. — I.  Omnipotence  :  an 
arm  strong  and  long  to  reach  everywhere.  II.  Omniscience  :  a 
voice  heard  through  all  the  universe.  III.  In  contra.st  with 
this  is  human  weakness  :  an  arm  and  a  voice  often  impotent  in 
even  the  na'  row  kingdom  of  home  and  the  family. 

Happy  iiijincnce  of  danger ». — A  friend  of  mine  happened  to  be 
in  a  boat,  by  which  a  loor  simple-hearted  man  from  St.  Kilda 
was  advancing,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  from  his  native  rock 
to  visit  the  world  ;  and  as  he  advanced  towards  the  island  of 
Mull,  a  world  in  itself  in  the  estimation  of  the  ]>oor  St.  Kilda 
man,  the  boatmen  commenced  telling  him  the  wonders  he  was 
so  soon  to  see.  They  asked  him  about  St.  Kilda  :  they  questioned 
him  regarding  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  wonderful  place,  and 
rallied  him  not  a  little  on  his  ignorance  of  all  tho.se  great  and 
magnificent  things  which  were  to  be  .st^en  in  ^Mull.  He  parried 
them  off  with  great  coolness  and  goo<l-humour  :  at  length,  a 
person  rn  the  boat  asked  him  if  he  ever  heard  of  God  in  St. 
Kilda.  Immediately  he  became  grave  and  coUecUxi.  "  To  what 
land  do  you  belong^  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  describe  it  to  me."  ''  I."  said 
the  other,  '"come  from  a  place  very  different  from  your  barren  dU.lUL  1. 
rock  ;  I  come  from  the  land  of  flood  and  field,  the  land  of  wheat   .     .  j. 

and  barley,  where  Nature  spreads  her  bounty  in  abundance  and    ^.^^j    a'^Jl^i 
luxuriance  before  us."     "Is  that,"  said  the  St.  Kilda  man,  "tho   »,..i  *  p»»,      . 
kind  of  land  you  come  from  ?     Ah.  then,  you  may  forget  God,    *,"*^'".      "^ 
but  a  St.  Kilda  man  never  can.     Elevated  on  his  rock,  suspended  :  Jii^-.i^^^^.^ 
over  a  precipice.  tos.sed  on  the  wild  ocean,  he  never  can  forget 
his  God— he  hangs  continually  on  His  arm."     All  were  silent  in  ,  ^ 
tho  boat,  and  not  a  word  more   was  asked  him  regarding  his  i 
religion.'  ' 
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lU.  11.  (10)  deck  thyself,  ^tr.,  at  thy  very  host  can«t  thou    *«<*  ••y  *' 
miare  with  the  maje.<ty  of  God  .'««     (  U  )  rage  of  thy  wrath,    jJJj'JJ^, 


com ,      .  _ 

s  e  if  vou  can  produce  such  effects  as  God  does.    '•  roiir  out  thr  re- 
dundant floods  of  tiiy  wrath."*    The  won!  ragt-  means ,>nrti.-iri».)M. 
Lehold,   with  a  withi^ring  glance/ 
VOL.  V.     o.r.  A  ▲ 
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e  Ex.   xviii.    11 ; 
Is.  li.  12,  17. 


"  Im  moderate  as- 
Bur;niC3ispei  t'ect 
li.e  itiousuebS."-- 


"As^hoadCfiirest 
tho  love  of  GoJ 
and  mi-i^  beware 
of  pr  da.  It  is  a 
tuuioiu*  ia  the 
111  ud  that  breaks 
a  d  p  'isous  all 
thj'  actious  ;  it  is 
a  worm  ia  thy 
tieisure,  which 
eats  and  ruins 
thy  estate;  it 
l.ves  no  man— is 
I  eloved  of  no 
man;  it  d i s- 
pariges  virtue  in 
anoiher  by  de- 
t  a-tion;  it  dis- 
r<"sva  ds  good- 
ness in  itself  by 
vaiuglory;  the 
friend  of  ihe 
flatterer,  ttie 
mother  of  envy, 
the  uurseof  furj-, 
tiie  siu  of  devils, 
and  the  devil  of 
mankind;  it 
hates  Buperiors, 
it  scorns  lule- 
riore,  it  owns  no 
equals :  in  short, 
till  thou  hate  it, 
God  hates  ihtje."' 
—  Quarles. 


tt  Veiming. 


or  if  he  can 

humble  the 
proud,  etc. 

o  Da.  iv.  37. 

6  Wordsucorth. 

c  *  Or  it  may  re- 
ftjf  to  the  cu- torn 
of  bindii.gacluth 
ovur  the  fices  of 
persons  abuut  to 
be  executed.  Job 
Ix.  24;  Est.  vii. 
8." — Fausset, 

d  Bcimes. 

Is.  Ux.16,  Iziil.  6. 


read  as  a  Divine  challeng-e,  intenriing-  to  hnrable  the  pre- 
suin'ituous  Job.  He  complained  of  God's  dealings,  but  how 
little  he  could  do  I 

T/k'  asuitmption  of  vmn. — When  the  force  of  the  current  had 
carried  away  the  temporary  bridge  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to 
be  thrown  over  the  Hellesnont,  on  his  grand  expedition  into 
Greece,  he  was  so  enraged,  that  he  not  oaly  ordered  the  heads  of 
the  workmen  to  be  struck  ofT.  but.  like  a  madman,  inflicted 
iashes  upon  the  sea,  to  punish  it  for  its  insolence  :  be,  moreover, 
affected  to  hold  it  in  future  under  his  control  by  throwing  fetters 
into  it. —  God's  resistance  of  j^fide. — Nimrod  thought  that  Babel 
should  get  him  a  name  (Gen.  xi.),  but  God  resisted  his  pride,  and 
the  name  of  his  building  was  called  Confusion  ever  since.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar built  his  palace  for  his  honour  (Dan.  iv.),  but  God 
resisted  his  pride,  and  his  palace  spewed  him  out.  when  his 
servants  remained  in  it.  Shebna  builded  a  sepulchre  for  his 
memorial  (Isa.  xxii.),  but  God  resisted  his  pride,  aiid  buried 
him  in  another  country  where  he  had  no  sepulchre  provided. 
Herod  hoped  when  the  people  cried  at  his  woids,  "'  It  is  the 
voice  of  God,"  that  he  should  be  worshipped  ever  after  as 
God ;  but  God  resisted  his  pride,  and  before  he  descended  from 
his  throne,  the  worms  so  defaced  his  pomp,  that  none  which 
called  him  God  would  be  like  unto  him  :  so  when  v/omen  take 
more  pains  to  dress  themselves  than  they  do  all  the  year  alter, 
and  pay  dearer  to  maintain  one  vice  than  they  need  to  learn  all 
virtues,  they  think  to  please  men  by  it ;  but  God  resisteth  their 
pride  ;  and  all  that  see  them,  though  they  cap  and  bow  to  them, 
yet  they  judge  worse  of  them,  and  think  that  they  would  not 
wear  these  signs  of  lightness  and  pride,  unless  they  were  light 
and  proud  indeed.  Thus  if  their  apparel  condemn  them  before 
men.  how  will  it  condemn  them  before  God  ?  If  sin  did  not 
blind  them,  would  they  so  deceive  themselves  to  take  the 
contrary  way  and  think  that  should  honour  them  which  dis- 
graceth  others  ?  But  as  Balaam  was  stopped  and  knew  not  who 
stopped  him  ;  so  they  are  resisted,  and  know  not  who  resisteth 
them.  Though  they  do  allto  please,  yet  they  can  please  none  : 
they  please  not  God,  for  God  resisteth  them  ;  they  please  not  the 
humble,  for  the  humble  are  contrary  to  them  :  they  please  not  the 
proud,  for  the  proud  do  envy  them  which  strive  to  be  as  proud 
as  they  ;  they  please  not  themselves,  because  that  they  cannot  be 
so  proud  and  brave  as  they  would  be  ;  only  they  content  and  please 
the  devil,  because  their  pride  doth  entitle  jiim  to  them.'* 

12 — 14.  (12)  low,  as  God  did  Nebuchadnezzar.*  in  their 
place,  where  they  are  standing  in  their  confidence  and  pride. 
"  Canst  thou  overthrow  Satan,  that  proud  Lucifer,  and  tread 
him  under  foot?"''  (13)  dust,  of  the  grave,  bind  their 
faces, <^  as  those  of  mummies  ready  for  the  tomb.  (14)  a,Iso,  i.e. 
as  well  as  others.  '*  If  he  could  do  all  this,  it  might  be  admitoed 
that  he  was  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  Divine 
counsels  and  dealings."  « 

Tlw  eondUions  of  salrat'um  hi/  self. — I.  What  are  those  con- 
ditions ?  The  i)ossession  of  Divine  qualities — wisdom  {v.  8), 
power  (v.  9),  moral  majesty  (t\  10),  ho\y  indignation  against  sin 
(r.  11).  the  will  and  power  to  detect  and  punish  crime  i^v.  12;. 
II.  These  conditions  are  wanting  to  man.  His  right  hand 
(symbol  of  power,  wisdom,  etc.)  is  perishing,  weak,  etc.,  and 
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therefore  cannot  eave.     III.  God  ]>oasosses  these  condiUonjj ;  Ue       ^cnr  ia». 

alone  is  the  hope  of  Israel  and  Saviour. 

Man  a  rebel.— "Thera  is  no  creature  on  earth  that  does  not  fulfil   ',.  '**^ 

iU  mission  except  man  ;  none  but  what  promotes  Godt*  jflory    i  '' 

except  the  one  that  boasts  His  imaj^'-o.  All  Gods  works  prai^;  ' 
Him.  The  song  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattlo.  the  chime  of  th.'.  \ 
sea-waves,  the  sighing  of  the  wind— all  creatures,  all  si^^htw.  all    \.  1 

sounds— are  full   of   worship.      Man,   once   the   high   prit-st  r»f    /.    ...  , 
creation,  the  mysterious  yet  glorious  link  between  the  material 
and  the  spiritual,  has  put  off  his  Edrn  robes,  and  no  longer  t  n,t  u  qui 
ministers  a  holy  Levite  before  the  Lord.*  .    .    •«. 

15,  16.  (15)  behemoth,  I'd.  beasts."  It  may  be  u.«ed  as  a  behemoth 
plural  of  excellence,  for  some  an-at  htaat.  llie  identification 
■with  the  hippopotamus  apjwars  to  be  now  universally  admitted.'  '  «  Fr. the nin^ltr 
Some,  however,  think  the  term  should  be  regarded  jw  a  poetical  '  "^'JJ'  7""''  '***' 
personification  of  the  great  Parhi/diriuata,'  the  idea  of  the !  word  6"vI!«."IJ 
hippopotamu.fi  being  predominant,  eateth  grass,  this  struck  'x".  -^umb.  The 
attention  as  remarkable  in  a  creature  living  so  much  in  the  J'^^"^?"  *'^ 
water.   This  animal  feeds  on  herbage,  roota.  etc.   (KJ)  strength,    i'  '^ 

the  characteristic  of  this  creature,     navel,  etc.,  or  muscles  of    ■ '        -  i« 

his  belly  ;  the  skin  of  that  part  being  even  thicker  than  of  other  |  '"""/^    >n  n«. 
parts  through  dragging  over  the  stones  of  the  river-beds.'*  |  J"''i,o*  '^'"'jj* 

77<t' 5!'r^'///7^7/ fi/" «?//■///« /.y.— The  loins  are  the  seat  of  strength  in    \x'xx\\L   'ri;   Je! 
every  animal  ;  hence,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  strengthen    *^  <• 
the  loins  denotes  an  augmentation  of  power.     A  vei-y  decisive  ' 
instance  occurs  in   the  second  chapter  of  Nahum  :  "Make  thv   fJ'^*!?'"'***.'"**'** 
loms  strong;      fortify  thy  fower  mightily.     Ihe  same  idea  is   hum*  th-  h  :  pa. 
involved  in  the  prayer  of  the  P.-almist.  that  the  jx)wer  which  the   p  «iy, 

wicked  had  so  greatly  abused  might  be  diminislud.  till  it  Ixcime 
consistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  others,  or  entirely  taken 
away  :  '•  Make  their  loins  continually  to  shake."  The  last  clau.xe,  \  A'i//oprf(irctiithe 
''  His  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly."  cannot  well  be  reconciled  RiKumcot*  in  r*- 
with  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  belly  of  the  vour  of  iht.  oi©- 
elephant  is  the  mo.st  tender  and  vulnerable  part  of  his  l)rHly.   J', '  '  *• 

This  is  a  fact  so  generally  known,  so  fully  autlunticated,  that  in    loi:  ■.  j  be 

war  the  hostile  spear  is  usually  directed  t<.)  the  navel  of  that   preierred. 
foiTnidable   animal,    where    the    most    deadly    wound    may   be 
inflicted.      We    learn    from    Pliny,   that   when   the   rhinoceros   '"  '  ^ 

attacks   the  elephant,  he  likewise   aims  his   furious   thrust  at   '  '  '*" 

the  same  part  of  the  body.  ITiis  same  powerful  instinct  which  ^  "Tht*  b«li»  of 
directs  the  honi  of  the  rhinoceros  leads  the  gnat,  if  the  Talmudiail  ih  ,'  '  •  (• 
^\Titers  may  be  credited,  to  the  navel  of  the  elephant,  which  it   "'  '"^'l 

enters,  and  torments  him  with  excruciating  pain.s.  But  it  is  not  "'^'j.,  i.^,,,^' ^J 
to  be  supposed  that  the  inspired  writer  would  place  the  strength  ihi»  'r<>ii)|  ar»U\e 
of  that  animal  in  the  softest  and  most  defenceless  jwirt  of  hi-      '  k*  end 

frame,  because  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  truth  of  natuml  aJ/i^*"* 

history.     But  the  navel  and  belly  of  the  hij)i>opotamus  are.  like     " "■ 
the  rest  of  his  body,  protected  by  an  impmctrable  .«kin.  of  s^Lp^^.l    u%:»ft 
great   solidity  and  thickness  that  it  is  said  to  be  fornnd  into  I  d»  nd 

spears,  and  other  missile  weapons.     Diodorus   ass«'rt*<  th:it   tho    i"  r< 

hippopotamus  has  a  skin  nearly  the  strongest  of  all  anii:  \,j* 

and  Ptolemy  says,  hyperbolieally.  th.at  the  robbers  in  India  i  U 

a   skin   like    the    hif>popotamu-'.    which    no   arrow   can    pi.  i» 

Zeringhi  declares  that  a  musket-ball  can  mak^  no  imi-ressio:  ^  •  "* 

the  dried  skin  of  that  animal,  nci  can  ony  vreapon  pierce  it  tiil  i 
it  has  been  long  steeped  iu  water '  l#yu.r« «. 
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B.C.  cir.  1520, 
belieinoth 

a  Umbrcit. 

b  Spk.  Com, 

e  The  sickle-like 
tpeih  with  wh.  he 
cuts  down  grain. 

"  According  t  o 
the  E.  V.  the 
frense  is,  that 
God  had  power 
over  him,  not- 
withstanding his 
great  strength 
and  size,  and 
could  take  his 
life  when  he 
pleased.'-^arnei. 

•  Natural  objects 
themselves,  even 
when  they  make 
no  claim  to 
beauty,  excite 
the  feelings,  aud 
occupy  the  ima- 
giuaiion.  Nature 
pleases,  attiacts, 
delights,  merely 
because  it  is 
nature.  We  re- 
cognise in  it  an 
Inauite  power. "- 
Humboldt. 

•*  I  follow  nature 
as  the  surest 
guide,  and  resign 
myself  with  im- 
plicit obedience 
to  her  sacred 
ordinances." — 
Cicero. 

d  Paxton. 


behemoth 

a  "  He  searches 
the  rising  ground 
near ihe  river  for 
his  sustenance, 
in  company  with 
the  animals  of 
tlie  laud.'  —Tris- 
inuii. 

b  Gesenius. 

c  Is.  XXXV.  7. 

'■  The  singularity 
ofthe  land  habits 
gf   our    aquatic 


17 — 19.  (17)  moveth,  or  setteth  rigidly  up.  The  hippo.'s 
tail  is  but  short,  about  half  a  cubit  in  length.  The  point  of 
comparison  appears  to  be  the  bending  of  this  short,  thick,  and 
apparently  firm  tail,  sinews,  etc.,  the  clause  should  be  read, 
•'  the  sinews  of  his  thighs  are  twisted  together  like  a  roi)e." 
(18)  brass,  better,  copper  ;  brass  being  a  mixed  metal  :  read, 
"tubes  ot  copper. "«  bones  .  .  iron,  these  may  be  his  ribs,  as 
contrasted  with  the  hollow  bones  of  the  limbs.  (19)  chief, 
"  the  masterpiece,  as  it  were,  of  creation."^  he  .  .  approach, 
He  that  made  him  hath  furnished  him  with  a  sword  ;  referring 
to  his  great,  sharp,  sword-like  teeth.*' 

The  lessons  of  created  strength.  —  I.  The  strength  of  the 
strongest  is  derived  from  God.  This  true  not  only  of  kings 
among  beasts,  but  of  kings  of  men.  The  strength  of  arm,  will, 
intellect,  is  from  God.  II.  God  has  strength  to  overmaster  the 
strong.  The  folly  of  fighting  against  God.  Who  has  done  this, 
and  prospered  ?  God  has  a  sword.  The  wicked  are  His  sword. 
He,  too,  wields  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  hand  that  holds  the 
sword  is  Omnipotence.     He  knows  when,  where,  how,  to  strike. 

The  bones  of  animals. — The  idea  of  his  prodigious  strength  ig 
increased  by  the  account  given  of  his  bones,  which  are  compared 
to  strong  pieces  of  brass,  and  bai's  of  iron.  Such  figures  are 
commonly  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  express  great 
hardness  and  strength,  of  which  a  striking  example  occurs  in  the 
prophecies  of  Micah  :  "  Arise  and  thresh,  0  daughter  of  Zion  ; 
for  I  will  make  thy  horn  iron,  and  I  will  make  thy  hoofs  brass  : 
and  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces  many  people."  So  hard  and  strong- 
are  the  bones  of  the  hippopotamus.  The  cutting,  and  particularly 
the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  says  Buffon,  are  very  long, 
and  so  hard  and  strong,  that  they  strike  fire  with  steel ;  a 
circumstance  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  hippopotamus  vomited  fire.  The  substance  of 
the  canine  teeth  is  so  white,  so  fine,  and  so  hard,  that  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  ivory  for  making  artificial  teeth.  "  His  bones  are  like 
bars  of  iron  ;  "  and  such,  in  the  description  of  Buffon,  are  the 
bones  of  this  animal.  The  cutting  teeth,  says  that  celebrated 
naturalist,  especially  those  of  the  under  jaw,  are  very  long, 
cylindrical,  and  chamfered.  The  canine  teeth  are  also  long, 
crooked,  prismatic,  and  sharp,  like  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar. 
The  largest  of  the  cutting  and  canine  teeth  are  twelve,  and 
sometimes  sixteen,  inches  long,  and  each  of  them  weighs  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  pounds.'' 

20  -  22.  (20)  mountains,  a  fig.  expression  intimating  how 
enormous  was  his  eating,  play,  not  frightened  by  him  though 
he  was  so  great.*  (21)  shady  trees,  the  wild  lotus  tree  :  the 
rhamnus,  or  wild  prickly  lotus  silvcstris,''  or  Cyrenaica,  wh.  grows 
abundantly  on  the  hot  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  habits  of 
the  hippo,  are  lazy.  (22)  willows,  wh.  flourish  in  marshy  places. 
brook,  Heb.  n-ady,  or  river  bed.'' 

The  hrppvpoiamits. — Around  the  hippopotamus  the  beasts  of  the 
field  may  sport  in  safety  ;  for  although  he  feeds  on  fishes,  croco- 
diles, and  even  cadaverous  flesh,  he  is  not  known  to  prey  on  other 
animals.  It  is  not  even  difficult  to  drive  him  away  from  the 
cultivated  fields,  for  he  is  more  timid  on  land  than  in  the  water. 
j  His  only  resource  in  danger  is  to  plunge  into  the  deep,  and  travel 
under  it  a  great  way  before  he  ventm-es  again  to  appear.    Thf 
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Indians,  accordingr  to  Dumincr.  are  accustomed  to  throw  liim  a|     re.  nr  uro. 

part  of  their  fish  when  he  comes  near  their  canoes,  and  th»'n  he  '  : 

passes  on  without  doinp:  tliem  any  harm.     Tlie  same  voya^'er  re-    V^.wA^t^^^v'Utt 

lates  an  anecdote  Avhich  remarkably  disjilays  the  mildn«ss  of  liis    brinic  Biwuily 

disposition.     As  their  boat  hiy  near  the  shore  he  went  under  hrr,  i  noticed. '—A'tti^ 

and  with  his  back  lifted  her  out  of  the  water  and  overwet  h«T.  ' 

with  six  men  on  board,  but  did  them  no  personal  injury.     Thet^e    *"**"** 

facts  prove,  at  once,  his  incredible  strength  and  hia  habitual 

gentleness.** 

23,  24.  (23)  drinketh,  etc.,   better  trana.  "  Behold,  the  river 

overfio\veth,  he  startleth  not.  He  is  conlident  thou^'h  Jonlan 
rush  into  his  mouth.""  The  figf.  is  of  a  larj,^'  animal  swimminj? 
against  a  flooded  river,  with  only  its  head  above  water,  dnnhth, 
should  be  ravageth,  and  be  referred  to  the  floo<ling  of  a  river, 
hasteth.  not,  trembleth  not.  is  in  no  way  troubleti.*  Jordan, 
a  prob.  error  in  copying  for  Jor,  one  of  the  Egyp.  words  fur  the 
Nile.  (24)  he  .  .  eyes,  or  as  ihar<j.  '"Will  any  take  liim  in  his 
sight,  or  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin  ?'"'  referring  to  the  almost  in- 
superable difficulty  of  capturing  the  behemoth. 

JS'ote  on  V.  24. — The  inspired  writer  thus  concludes  his  descrip- 
tion : — "  he  taketh  it  with  his  eyes  :  his  nose  pierceth  through 
snares."  Bochart  renders  the  words,  "  Who  shall  take  him  in  his 
sight,  and  perforate  his  nose  with  hooks  '  that  is,  who  shall  come 
before  him.  and  attack  him  with  open  violence  .'"  It  is  found 
extremely  difficult  to  subdue  him  in  fair  combat,  and  therefore 
the  Egyptians  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  They  watch  near  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  till  he  leaves  the  river  to  feed  in  the  a«ljacent 
fields  ;  they  then  make  a  large  ditch  in  the  way  by  which  he 
passed,  and  cover  it  with  thin  planks,  earth  and  herbage.  Piu-^sing 
without  suspicion  on  his  return  to  the  flood  over  the  deceitful 
covering,  he  falls  into  the  ditch,  and  is  immediately  despatched 
by  the  hunters,  who  rush  from  their  ambush,  and  ])our  their  f^hot 
into  his  head.  From  this  review  the  fair  and  neces.sary  conclu- 
sion seems  to  be  that  behemoth  is  not  the  elejihant.  but  the 
hippopotamus  of  the  Nile.'' — PirfectUm  of  anlmah. — The  perfec- 
tions of  animals  afford  perpetual  scope  for  reflection  and  improve- 
ment. We  can  gaze  with  unsated  a<imiration  on  the  fleet  hound, 
the  graceful  colt,  the  frolicsome  kitten,  the  soaring  eagle,  the 
far-seeing  hawk,  the  majestic  elejihant.  the  brilliant  jR'acock.  the 
gentle  fawn,  the  strutting  cock,  and  the  stately  war-horse. 
Every  individual  of  the  va.st  host  of  animated  creation,  whether 
bird,  beast,  fish,  or  insect,  displays  qualities  fitted,  with  unerring 
precision,  to  its  wants.  It  fills  us  with  amazement  to  di.>*cover 
such  a  variety  of  adaptation  to  the  external  world  and  to  our- 
selves, and  to  find  that  creatures  so  limited  .'^hould  be  able  to 
maintain  their  jilace  amidst  a  scene  of  such  conflicting  interests*. 
Instructive,  however,  as  the  spectacle  is,  it  becomes  still  more  vo 
when  we  reflect  that  the  Deity  has  thus  arrange<i  it ;  that  it  is 
He  who  has  thus  adjusted  the  different  parts  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole,  and  that  to  Him  they  owe  their  onler.  their  utility, 
and  their  existence.  Most  thinking  minds  have  s|)eculat<xl  on 
what  they  should  feel  were  they  permitUni  to  witnes.H  the  j»ceno.-» 
of  other  worlds  ;  yet  how  many' pass  through  life  without  being 
once  awakened  to  a  perception  of  the  vart  expanse,  the  mag- 
nificence, and  the  variety,  of  that  in  which  thej  dwell  !• 


behemoth 

a  lievUfd  Emg.  B{bi, 
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1  b«  cunlraktrd 
I  with    the    trrror 

an<l    (liifht    of 

N^a«lj«  of  prey.*— 

Spk.  Otm. 

c"  They  Uke  him 
before  hia  ej«i, 
hit  Doie  ii 
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cor  Ju.''—  Ettal± 
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leviathan 

oJobiii.8,marif.; 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  civ. 
26;  Is.  xxvii.  1. 

li"  It  is  t'enernlly 
admitned  that 
whatever  he  the 
atiiiiials  specially 
referred  to  iu 
oti'sr  places,  ia 
this  place  it  does 
mem  aud  can 
mdiu  no  other 
than  the  croco- 
dile."— Kitto. 

Esyp.  name  of 
the  crocortile  is 
Ems  ah,  Arab, 
teinaeh,  from  a 
root  meaning,  to 
draw  out. 

e  Deiitzsch. 

d  Is.  zxxvii.  29. 

•.  1.   /.  Cochrane. 


leviathan 

a  "  As  dolphins 
are  said  to  do, 
with  a  plaintive 
sound."— Z,ee. 

6  "Nothing  could 
be  more  incon- 
gruous than  the 
idea  of  securing 
BO  rough  and  un- 
sighily  a  monster 
for  the  amuse- 
ment of  tender 
and  delicate  fe- 
males." — liavnes 

••  3.  "An  ele- 
gant prosopo- 
poeia, which  ex- 
presses.  witii 
groat  fnrce  iin  1 
beauty,  the  (iifli- 
culty  with  which 
h  •  is  overcom*'." 
— Paxton. 

c  Paxton. 


eviathan 
•    FiBhermen  in 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-FIRST 

1,  2.  (1)  leviathan,"  a  generic  term,  implying"  a  larg'e,  lithe, 
marine  animal  with  closely  serried  scales.  Of  such  creature^;  the 
crocodile''  may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  hoois,  as  you  would  a 
fish,  tongue,  etc.,  canst  thou  sink  its  tongue  into  the  line.  i.e. 
make  it  bite  into  the  hook  on  the  line,  and  canst  tliou  thus  draw 
it  up?<=  (2)  bore  .  .  thorn  ?^  •"  the  Nile  fishermen  first  put  a  ring 
through  the  gills  ornose  of  valuable  fish  ;  they  tlien  draw  a  cord 
made  of  rushes  through  it,  in  order  to  jiut  them  Oius  bound  into 
the  river." 

The  crocodile. — The  crocodile  is  the  natural  inhabitant  of  the 
Nile  and  other  Asiatic  and  African  rivers.  It  is  of  enormous 
voracity  and  strength ;  it  swims  very  swiftly,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  attack  either  man  or  the  largest  animals.  Its  form  is  that  of 
the  common  lizard  of  our  own  fields.  Its  mouth  is  proportionally 
larger  than  that  of  most  other  animals,  consisting  of  an  immense 
opening  between  two  jaws,  which  move  both  ways,  up  and  down. 
The  lower  jaw  has  commonly  as  many  as  thirty-eight  sharp,  large 
teeth  ;  the  upper,  forty  ;  these  teeth  are  speedily  renewed,  in  case 
by  accident  any  of  them  should  be  lost.  The  neck  and  back  and 
sides,  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  are  covered  with  thick, 
fii'm-set,  and  almost  impenetrable  scales.  The  animal  is  amphi- 
bious ;  swimming,  when  in  the  water,  for  the  most  part  consider- 
ably below  the  surface,  except  when  looking  for  prey,  and  then 
it  may  be  seen  on  the  surface,  with  its  back  raised  above  the 
water  and  floating  with  the  stream,  as  if  desirous  of  being  taken 
by  an  unwary  victim  for  a  log  of  wood,  from  which  it  is  not 
needful  to  attempt  to  escape. 

3—5.  (3)  supplications,  as  a  captive  begging  for  his  life.o 
(4)  covenant,  submit  himself  to  conditions  :  yield  himself  to 
be  tamed,  servant,  as  you  do  the  domestic  animals.  It  is 
wholly  an  untamable  animal.  (5)  play  .  .  bird  ?  trained  to  thy 
pleasure,     for  thy  maidens  ?*  like  household  cat  or  dog. 

Note  on  v.  5. — "  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  ?  or 
wilt  thou  bind  him  for  thy  maidens  ?"'  It  cannot  be ;  he  is  a 
truculent  animal,  and  particularly  hostile  to  children  of  both 
sexes,  that,  by  approaching  the  banks  of  the  Nile  without 
sufficient  circumspection,  fall  a  prey  to  this  vigilant  devourer. 
He  will  even  rush  upon  a  full-grown  person,  and  drag  him  in  a 
moment  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Maximtxs  Tyrius  men- 
tions an  Egyptian  woman  who  brought  up  a  young  crocodile 
of  the  same  age  with  her  son,  and  permitted  them  to  live 
together  in  the  most  familiar  manner.  The  crocodile  was  gentle 
and  harmless  during  his  early  youth,  but  his  natural  disposition 
gradually  unfolded  as  he  advanced  to  maturity,  till  at  lash  he 
seized  upon  his  unsuspecting  associate  and  devoured  him.  Ancient 
authors  record  many  instances  of  crocodiles  entering  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants  near  the  Nile,  and  destroying  their  childiea. 
These  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  inteirogation  of  the  AlniiL^hty, 
and  to  show  that  the  terrible  animal  in  question  never  can  be 
completely  tamed,  nor  safely  trusted.^ 

6—8.  (6)  companions,  the  company  of  fishermen.*  ban- 
quet, or  trade,  traffic,   merchants,  Heb.  cenaa/um,  lib.  Canaan* 
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itish  merchants.*    (7)  his  skin,  which  is  too  Ihick  to  bo  piorced 
Fish  were,  {xnd  still  are.  somotinu'.«  taken  with  tlit-spcur.  barbed, 
from  Jiarha.  bL^ard.     The  barb  i.s  the  point  tliat  stinids  I'ukwurd  ' 
in  an  arrow  or  fi:<h  hook,     iiefercnce  here  is  to  the  harpoon.     (t< 
lay.  rtc,  experiment  on  ccnsinsf  liim.yoii  will  never  try  it  a^uiu. 
ba' tie,  the  fierce  struggle  that  wi-1  ensue. 

The  shin  of  the  cvo'-olilc  (r.  7).-  If  leviathan,  in  this  sublime  I 
expostulation,  signified  the  whale,  the  answer  nii^Mit  be  'riven  in  \ 
the  affirmative  ;  for  that  prodigious  creature  ha.sbeen  ofien  com-  ' 
pelled  to  yield   to  the  harpoon  :    his  skin  ha-t  been  filled  with 
barbed  irons,  and  his  head  with  fish  spears  :  nor  is  the  caj)ture  of 
the  whale  attended  with  much  difiiculiy.     But  the  crocodile  in 
said  to  defy  the  arm  of  the  harj>ooner  and  the  i>oint  of  liis  spcur, 
and  in  attacking  liim  the  assailant  has  to  encounter  both  great 
difficulty  and  imminent  danger.*^ 

9,  10.  (D)  the  hope,  of  catching  him  by  any  ordinary  means, 
even  at  the  sight,  there  is.  perhaps,  scarcely  any  animal  whose 
appearance  would  be  more  likely  to  deter  one  from  attack  lug 
him.  (10)  so  fierce,  or  courageous  ;  he  will  daunt  even  the 
hardiest  hunter,  before  me,"  the  point  God  would  impress  in 
this.  If  Job  cannot  restrain  one  of  God  s  creatures,  how  can  he 
presume  to  set  conditions  upon  God  Himself  .' 

The  Jirrc'/ir.ss  of  tJie  crocodile. —  When  the  crocodile  is  satiattv] 
with  prey  he  leaves  the  deeps  to  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
or  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  At  such  a  time  none  are  so  bold  ai*  to 
disturb  his  slumbers,  or  provoke  his  vengeance  ;  or  if  any  one. 
disregarding  the  dictates  of  prudence,  or  eager  to  display  his 
intrepidity,  ventures  in  such  circumstances  to  attack  liim.  it  is 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
attended  witti  fatal  con.sequences.  Diodorus  assigns  this  a^i  the 
reason  that  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  that  their 
enemies,  for  fear  of  him,  durst  not  cross  the  river  to  attack 
them.^ 

11,  12.  (11)  prevented  me,*  gone  before  me.  so  as  to  make 
me  his  debtor.  Done  me  a  favour  first  :  anticipat^^  me  with 
service.''  mine,*^  God  pos.<?esses  all  things,  even  man  himself. 
(12)  parts,  the  strong  limbs  of  the  crocodile.  A  new  and  more 
elaborate  description  is  now  entered  on.  comely  proportion, 
lit.  the  comeliness  of  his  apparatus,  or  armour.  Atu-ution  ln-ing 
directed  to  his  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  \<^  his  mouth,  teeth, 
scales,  eyelids,  nostrils,  neck,  and  heart. 

All  crcaTioH  hclonqs  to  (Jod.—l.  Therefore  man  is  His  creature. 
II.  Therefore  he  should  regard  himself  as  the  projHirty  and 
servant  of  the  Most  High.  III.  Therefore  he  should  treat  the  rt'.^t 
of  creation  as  the  property  of  another,  and  should  use  a.s  not 
abusing  the  things  that  are  Gwl's.  IV.  llierefore  h.'  should  try 
to  discover  the  best  uses  and  application  of  creattxl  tilings  for  the 
glory  of  the  Creator.  V.  Therefore  he  should  live  and  act  as  one 
that  shall  give  account.  . 

Note  on  re.  11— 13.— These  clauses,  although  teeming  with  im- 
portant instruction,  and,  considering  the  authority  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  entitled  to  deep  atU-ntion,  contribute  nothing  to 
the  object  of  this  review  ;  we  theref«jre  proceed  to  the  twelfth 
vei-se.  "  I  will  not  conceal  his  parts,  nor  his  ])owi-r.  nor  his 
comely  proiKtrtion."  These  are  jwlmirably  displaye<l  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars  :—"  "WTio  can  discover  the  face  of  hi»  gaxmeut,  or 
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mind."  —  T.  Ed- 
wards, 


§Paxton 


leviathan 

a  "  The  croco- 
dile's jaw,  with 
its  double  row  of 
jagged  teeth,  is 
so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their 
Bhaipnpss,  which 
gall  and  wound 
as  a  curb  in  a 
horse's  mouth."- 
Word^wortn. 

b  "It has 60 teeth; 
Bonie  of  these 
stand  out, 
some  of  them 
are  serrated,  or 
like  a  saw,  fitting 
imo  each  other 
when  the  mouth 
is  closed  ;  and 
some  como  to- 
gether in  the 
manner  of  a 
comb,  so  that 
the  grasp  of  the 
animal  is  very 
tenacious  and 
iea,.tal."-8ochatt. 

Vr.  XXX.  14;  Da. 

vii.  7. 

e  Paxton. 
leviathan 


"The  back  of 
the  crocodile,' 
saysThevenot.'is 
CO  vered  with 
scales,  resem- 
bling a  door 
B  t  u  d  d  e  d  with 
large  nails,  and 
SO  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  pierced 
with  a  halberd.' 
Bertram  says 
that  the  whole 
bacic  of  the  cro- 
codile is  covered 
with  horny 
fl>ik<»s,  or  scai-'s, 
wh  ch  no  mus- 
ket-ball can 
pierce." — Burder. 

"Learn  hence  for 


come  to  him  with  a  double  bridle  ?"  The  crocodile  never  casta 
his  skin,  like  the  greater  part  of  serpents,  which  he  so  nearly  re- 
sembles, but  retains  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  horse  is  a  most 
powerful  and  spirited  animal,  yet  he  suffers  a  bit  to  be  put  into 
his  mouth,  and  submits  to  the  control  of  man  :  but  the  crocodile 
spurns  his  dominion,  and  parts  with  his  freedom  only  with  his 
life.  Some  interpreters  propose  a  different  version,  which  is 
equally  characteristic  of  that  animal  : — "  Who  shall  venture 
within  the  reach  of  his  jaws,  which,  when  extended,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  double  bridle?"* 

13,  14.  (13)  discover  the  face,  or,  "lift  up,  as  a  veil,  hia 
outside  covering" :"  i.e.  who  can  detach  his  tough  scaly  covering  '> 
come  with,  or  within,  double  bridle,  the  double  row  of 
teeth.  Heb.  resen,  his  bit,  or  curb.**  (14)  doors,  the  two  enor- 
mous jaws,     teeth,  are  terror.* 

The  jams  of  the  crocodile  (v.  14). — The  doors  of  his  face  are  hia 
i  immense  jaws  which  he  opens  with  a  great  and  horrible  hiatus. 
This  feature  of  the  crocodile  has  been  mentioned  by  all  naturalists. 
On  the  land  his  motions  are  slow,  but  in  the  river  he  springs 
eagerly  on  his  prey,  and  either  knocks  it  down  with  his  tail,  or 
opens  a  wide  mouth  for  its  destruction,  armed  with  numerous 
sharp  teeth  of  various  lengths,  with  which,  like  the  shark,  he 
sometimes  severs  the  human  body  at  a  single  bite.  Peter  Martyr 
saw  one  whose  mouth  was  seven  feet  in  width.  Tatius  affirms 
that,  in  seizing  the  prey,  he  becomes  all  mouth  ;  and  Albert,  that 
the  opening  of  his  mouth  extends  as  far  back  as  his  ears.  Leo 
Africanus  and  Scaliger  affirm  that  he  can  receive  within  his 
mouth  a  young  heifer.  The  vast  capacity  of  his  jaws  is  attested 
also  by  Martial.  "  His  teeth  are  terrible  round  about :''  or,  in  every 
respect,  calculated  to  inspire  the  beholder  with  terror.  They  are 
sixty  in  number,  and  larger  than  the  proportion  of  his  body 
seems  to  require.  Some  of  them  project  from  his  mouth  like  the 
tusks  of  a  boar  ;  others  are  serrated  and  connected  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb  ;  hence,  the  bite  is  very  retentive,  and  not  less  difficult 
to  cure  than  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  teeth  of  a  mad  dog.  All 
the  ancients  agree  that  his  bite  is  most  tenacious  and  horrible,'' 

15 — 17.  (15)  scales,  Heb.  strong  pieces  of  shields,  the  rows 
of  scales,  like  shields,  that  cover  him.  These  scales  ai-e  so  hard 
as  to  resist  a  musket-ball,  shut  up,  fitting  as  close  as  if  sealed 
with  wax.  (16)  so  near,  so  exactly  fitted  to  its  neighbour 
scale.  (17)  joined,  there  is  no  natural  fastening,  but  they  lie 
so  close  and  compact  they  seem  as  if  fastened.  "  A  musket-ball 
cannot  penetrate  him,  save  in  the  eye,  throat,  and  belly." 

The  scales  of  the  crocodile  (v.  15). — The  words  of  Jehovah  are 
express,  the  back  of  leviathan  is  covered  with  numerous  strong 
and  closely  connected  scales,  under  the  protection  of  which,  he 
fears  no  assailant,  he  shrinks  from  no  danger.  Nor  is  it  con- 
sistent with  truth  that  a  whale,  which  has  no  scales,  is  as 
strongly  defended  against  the  point  of  a  spear  as  if  he  were 
covered  with  this  natural  shield  ;  for  if  his  prodigious  frame 
were  defended  by  the  broadest,  the  strongest,  and  the  cIopcpu 
pcales,  the  capture,  if  at  all  practicable,  would  be  as^  arduous  and 
difficult  as  it  is  now  easy.  Abandoning  this  feeble  and  inadmis- 
sible argument,  Caryl  and  others  contend  that  some  cclaccoua 
fishes  are  covered  with  scales,  quoting  in  support  of  their  asser- 
tion, a  passage  from  Arrian,  that  he  had  heard  Nearchus  say 
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that    the    latter    had    hoard    certain    mariners    sav   tliat    thoy 
hal    seen    cast    upon    the  seashore,    a  monstrous   ti>li.   of   fifty 
cubits  long-,  which  had  scales  all  over,  of  a  cubit  thick.     On  this 
ridiculous  story  it  is  needless  to  make  any  remark  ;  to  state  is  to   ^..,., 
refute  it :  or.  if  refutation  be  deemed  neces.sary.  it  is  suHicient  to '  ''"ly 
tay.  that  althousxh  hundreds  of  cetaceous  fishes  are  cau{,'ht  every  ,  ''"^' 
year,   both   in   the   North   and  in  the  South  Sea,  not  so  much 
as  one  has  been  found  sheathed  in  scales,  since  the  days  of 
Kt  archns.** 


18—21.  (1.'=^)  neesin^s,  or  sneezinpfs.  snortings.  Reference 
is  supposed  to  be  that  the  sun's  rays  making-  the  creature  sneeze, 
the  sunlight  flashes  on  the  breath  he  sends  forth."  (]«♦)  burn- 
ing lamps,  fig-,  for  the  lon^  suppres.sed  breath  which  rushes 
out;  like  flames  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  (20)  smoke,  a 
thick  vapour,  seething,  boiling.  Lit.  a  bl<nv)i  pot.  one  under 
which  a  fire  is  blown  to  fierceness.  (21)  kindleth  coals, 
comp.  Ps.  xviii.  8.  These  expressions  must  be  treated  as  poetic 
imagery. 

Xr.ti'  on  rv.  10 — 21. — Tatius  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
hippopotamus.  His  nostrils  are  very  broad,  and  emit  an  igiiite<l 
smoke,  as  from  n  furnace  of  fire.  The  very  same  remark  is  made 
by  Eustathius  :  lie  has  a  broad  nose,  expiring  an  ignite<l  smoke 
as  out  of  a  furnace.  These  two  animals  live  in  the  .same  element, 
and  have  the  same  mode  of  resi)iration.  The  longer  they  con- 
tinue under  water  without  breathing,  they  respire  the  more 
quickly  when  they  begin  to  emerge.  As  the  torrent  ru.shes  along 
■>\'ith  greater  impetuosity  when  the  obstacle  which  opposed  it.s 
progress  is  removed,  so  their  breath,  long  repres.'^ed.  effervesces 
and  breaks  out  with  so  much  violence,  that  they  .«seem  to  vomit 
flame  from  their  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  whale,  it  mu.st  be 
admitted,  being  of  much  larger  size  than  the  crocodile,  breathes 
with  a  proportionate  vehemence  ;  it  does  not,  however,  vomit 
fii'e.  but  spouts  water  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air.  The 
language  of  the  inspired  writer  is  highly  figurative  and  hyper- 
bolical, painting  in  the  most  vivid  colours  the  heat  and  force 
with  which  the  breath  of  the  crocodile  rushes  from  his  expanded 
nostrils.^ 

22—24.  (22)  remaineth,  peiTnanently  resideth.  sorrow, 
etc.,  lit.  jjuiiir  daucrs  before  Iiii/i.  Our  trans,  misses  the  j>oint. 
'•  Terror  dan ceth  before  him,"  hurrying  away  with  bounds  ami 
leaps.  (2.S)  flakes,  or  fa/Hnffx,  even  the  flabby  part«  of  the 
animal,  firm  in  themselves,  molten  like  metal.  (24)  firm, 
like  cast  metal.  '•  The  heart  of  the  great  .-^xurians  is  not  liable  t-o 
sudden  contractions  and  expansions.""  nether,''  wh.  docs  not 
move  fr.  its  place,  and  is  especially  hard. 

77ifi  miisclcK  of  If'finthan. — As  the  scales  of  leviathan  present  a 
coat  of  mail  nearly  impenetrable  to  the  attacks  of  his  enemi*^, 
so  liis  flesh,  or.  as  it  is  renderetl  by  some,  the  prominent  part/<  of 
his  body,  are  like  molten  brass,  the  particles  of  w-hich  adhere  so 
closely,  that  they  cannot  be  seiiarate<l.  The  very  revers*'  of  what 
Job  liflivmed  of^  himself  may  be  as.serte<l  of  the  crcK-txliU^ :  hi- 
stn-nuth  is  the  strength  of  stones,  and  his  flesh  is  formal  ol 
bra.-^s  :  the  very  refirt^e.  the  vilest  parts  of  his  flrsh  (for  so  the 
word  signifies)  are  finn,  and  strong,  and  joineil  :  or,  as  the 
Septutgmt  translates  it,  glued  together,  that  th.y  cannot  b. 
moved.     But  if  the  refuse  of  his  flesh  be  so  firm  and  hanl,  how 
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heart.  ao<)  >lower 
ni  o  t  I  o  n."  — 
hochari. 

b  Matt.  xxlT  41. 

'■  Kaiore  will  b<t 
reported.  All 
ihli'iri  are  eo- 
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rivpr,  its  chnnnel 
in  the  soil;  the 
animal,  it.^  bones 
in  the  Btratum; 
the  tern  and  leaf, 
their  modest 
epitaph  in  the 
coal.  Th«  falling 
drop  makes  its 
fifulpturn  in  the 
eandor  the  stone. 
Not  a  foot  steps 
into  the  snow  or 
along  the  ground 
but  prints,  in 
characters  more 
or  less  la&tin?,  a 
map  of  its 
much."  —  Emer- 
son. 

t  Paxton. 
leviathan 

a  The  ro  >t  of  the 
word  is  .sharnh,  to 
shine,  to  glitter. 

V.  25.  "They feel 
a  secret  horror 
Fhoot  through  'he 
whole  soul ;  they 
become  as  it  were 
incapable  of  re- 
flection, and 
know  not  whither 
to  turn,  when 
they  see  the 
monster  "merg- 
ing from  the 
deep  thirsting 
for  blood,  and 
displaying  the 
terrors  of  his 
o  ening  jaws. 
The  stoutest 
heart  is  humbled, 
and,  like  the 
mariners  in  the 
ship  with  Jonah, 
when  they  de- 
ep .i  red  of  life, 
they  cry  every 
one  to  his  God, 
and  promise  to 
break  off  their 
Bins  by  rii^hfeous- 
ness."— /"ax/on. 

6  Paxton. 

leviathan 

olu.  XX.  16  ;  ISa. 
Xvii.  40.  49, 
♦'  Ntiture  ne^er 
deceives  us;  the 
rocks,  the 
mnnritains  the 
streams,  always 
speak  the  saaie 
language;    a 


great  must  be  the  strength  which  belongs  to  the  nobler  parts  of 
his  frame  ?  This  question  is  answered  in  the  next  verse  :  "  His 
heart  is  as  firm  as  a  stone  ;  yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  netiier 
millstone."  In  all  creatures,  the  heart  is  extremely  firm  and 
compact ;  in  the  leviathan  it  is  firm  as  a  stone  ;  and  to  give  us 
the  highest  idea  of  its  hardness,  Jehovah  compares  it  to  the 
nether  millstone,  which,  having  the  principal  part  of  the  work 
to  perform,  is  required  to  be  peculiarly  hard  and  solid.  Some 
writers  imagine  that  the  Almighty  refers  not  so  much  to  the 
natural  hardness  of  the  heart,  as  to  the  cruel  temper  of  the 
animal,  or  to  his  fearless  intrepidity  ;  he  feels  no  pity,  he  fears 
no  dang-er,  he  is  insensible  to  external  impressions  as  the  hardest 
stone.*' 

26 — 27.  (25)  raiseth  up  himself,  to  make  an  attack. 
breaking's,  breaking  down  of  the  courage  of  these  mighty 
ones,  purify,  should  be,  they  lose  them.-^elves  ;  lo.se  their  heads 
in  their  terror.  They  know  not  where  to  turn,  they  flee  away 
with  alarm.  (26)  sword,  better,  kiirpoon.  cannot,  hold,  get 
any  hold  in  the  tough  scaly  skin,  haberg-eoa,  should  mean 
breastplate,  but  here  it  prob.  refers  to  some  kind  of  missile 
weapon,"  perhaps  the  harpoon,  or  trident.  (27)  iron  as  straw, 
snapping  the  iron  weapons  with  his  teeth. 

Note  on  vv.  26 — 29. — In  this  glowing  description  it  is  plainly 
the  design  of  the  Almighty  to  show  that  the  skin  of  the  crocodile 
is  impenetrable  to  these  offensive  weapons  ;  or  else  that,  regard- 
less of  danger,  he  scorns  the  wounds  they  inflict,  and  with  fear- 
less impetuosity  seizes  on  his  prey.  This  entirely  accords  with 
the  accounts  which  natural  historians  give  of  that  animal, 
Peter  Martyr  asserts  that  his  skin  is  so  ha  d  it  cannot  be  pierced 
with  arrows  ;  and  according  to  other  writers,  he  can  be  wounded 
only  in  the  belly.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  whale  is  vulne- 
rable in  every  part,  and  is  commonly  struck  with  the  harpoon  on 
the  back,  where  the  crocodile  is  defended  by  an  impenetrable 
buckler  of  large,  extremely  hard,  and  closely  compacted  scales. 
On  this  armour  of  proof  the  edge  of  the  sword  is  blunted,  and 
its  point  is  broken ;  the  spear  falls  harmless  to  the  ground,  and 
the  dart  rebounds  from  his  impenetrable  covering.  But  the 
habergeon,  the  coat  of  mail  which  the  combatarxt  puts  on  fo"  his 
own  defence,  shall  not  save  him  from  the  devouring  jaws  of  the 
monster ;  for  he  esteemeth  iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as  rotten 
wood,  which  yield  to  the  slightest  touch,  and  crumble  into  dust 
before  the  smallest  force.  A  shower  of  arrows  makes  no  impres- 
sion upon  him  ;  and  the  blow  of  a  stone,  slung  by  the  most 
powerful  hand,  is  no  more  to  him  than  the  stroke  of  a  feather,  or 
bit  of  stubble.  Nor  do  the  more  dangerous  weapons  which  the 
warrior  hurls  from  his  military  engines  depress  his  courage  or 
interrupt  his  assault ;  for  he  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear,  he 
regards  it  not,  when,  in  token  of  defiance,  it  is  brandished  before 
him.'' 

28—30*  (28)  sling-stones,  wh.  were  a  formidable  weapon  in 
the  East.«  (2'.))  darts,  clubs,  (30)  sharp  stones,  lit.  splinters 
of  potsherd  ;  the  under  parts  of  his  body  were  made  of  sharp 
pointed  things,  like  broken  pottery. 

Nole  on  V.  30. — What  is  extremely  incommodious,  or  even 
painful  to  other  creatures,  occasions  no  uneasiness  to  him. 
Criminals  were  punished  among  the  ancients  b^  being  compelled 
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to  lie  on  sharp  stones ;  but  so  insensible  is  he  to  pain,  that  he 
can  stretch  his  enonnous  bulk  upon  them  without  incnnvoiiiincc. 
*'  Sharp  stones  are  under  him  :  he  spreadeth  sharp-]iointed  thinji^s 
npon  the  mire."  Such  a  place  of  repose  is  his  choice,  not  his 
punishment.  Or  the  words  may  refer  to  the  scales  of  leviathan, 
which  are  hard  and  sh^rp  as  a  potsherd  ;  aud  to  his  skin,  which 
resembles  a  board  set  with  sharp  stones,  or  iron  spikes.  So 
roug-h  is  the  skin  of  the  crocodile,  so  hard  are  his  scales,  and  so 
high  and  pointed  the  protuberances  which  rise  on  his  back,  that 
a  more  apt  similitude  could  not  be  chosen  than  the  tnhnla.  or 
eliarp  thra>hing  instrument  with  iron  teeth,  to  represent  in  the 
liveliest  manner  the  appearance  of  this  terrible  animal,  as  he  lies 
reposing  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile.^ 

31 — 34.  (31)  deep  to  boil,  the  waters  swirl  as  he  moves 
through  them,  the  sea.  Heb.  yano.  *'  The  Nile  is  still  called 
a  sea  by  the  Arabs,  and  its  inundations  often  give  it  that  appear- 
ance." '^  ointment,  used  possibly  to  suggest  the  odour  emitted 
by  his  stirrings  and  fionnderings  thro'  the  mud.  (32)  to  shine, 
the  white  foam  catching  the  sunlight,  hoary,  or  silver  hair. 
Agitated  water  takes  a  silvery  look.  (33)  who,  \.c.  being  one 
who  is  made  without  fear.  (34)  he  beholdeth,  i.e.  the 
crocodile  :  looks  down  coldly  a^ad  contemptuously  on  all  things. 
children  of  pride,  all  animals  regarded  as  being  bold,  proud, 
courageous,  such  as  the  lion,  panther,  etc.*  All  sorts  of  mighty 
beasts  of  prey. 

Note  on  r.  33. — This  clause  Bochart  renders  :  There  is  not  his 
like  upon  the  dust  (which  is  certainly  the  true  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  a  I  aphar) ;  because  the  crocodile  is  rather  to  be  classed 
among  reptiles  than  quadruped.s.  His  feet  are  so  short,  that  he 
rather  seems  to  creep  than  walk,  ?o  that  he  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  reckoned  among  '•  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth." 
But  he  differs  from  reptiles  in  this,  that  while  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  trampled  upon,  and  bruised  by  the  foot  of  the  passenger, 
he  is  liable  to  no  such  accident.  It  cannot  be  said,  in  strictness 
of  speech,  that  he  is  made  without  fear,  for  he  is  known  to  fly 
from  the  bold  and  resolute  attack  of  an  enemy  ;  but  the  expres- 
sion may  be  understood  hyperbolical! y,  as  denoting  a  very  high 
degree  of  intrepidity.  The  words  of  the  inspired  writer,  however, 
are  CRpable  of  another  version,  which  at  once  removes  the  diffi- 
culty, and  corresponds  with  the  real  character  of  the  animal  :  He 
is  so  made  that  he  cannot  be  bruised  ;  he  cannot  be  crushed  like 
a  serpent,  or  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  pursuer.* 
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phower  of  snow 
inav  hide  tho 
verdant  woods 
in  sprir  g,  a 
thundPT  -  B  oi'iu 
may  remlcr  tlie 
blue  1  i  If  p  i  d 
t^lroniiis  f  ul  iind 
iurt)ul<nt;  l.ut 
the>e  cDi cts  are 
r-ie  and  tiau- 
sienr. ;  in  a  ft  \» 
flours,  or  ut  most 
in  a  tew  da  s,  all 
the  sounes  of 
beaut}'  are  re- 
novmed."  —  Hi 
II.  I  Jury, 
b  Faxton. 

leviathan 

a  W'ordsicotth. 
b  lianies. 

Ex.  V.  2;  Eze. 
xxix.  3  ;  Be.  xx. 
•2.  8. 

"To  humble  the 
P'  ide  of  uiHQ.  arid 
ti)  tmch  iinjilicit 
submissidD.is  the 
aim  of  Jehovuh's 
speech,     and    of 
Uie  book :  ihere- 
fnre  Willi  this  re- 
ference to  levia- 
than, the  t'pe  of 
God's    loidship 
over  ereat  on,  he 
!  elose>.' — Fuuss  t. 
}  "  A  n  d   nature 
aff<  rds    DO   cun- 
tiuur^d    tiains   of 
I  misfortunes   and 
'  miseries,  such  as 
I  depend  upon  tho 
'  const  tuiion      of 
i  humanity ;       no 
j  hopes    for    ever 
j  blifihted    in    the 
bud,    no    bein/js, 
j  fullof  life.beauty, 
aud   promise, 
taken     from    us 
in   the  prime  of 
youth."— 6ir  II, 
Dn;/. 
c  Pujcton. 


1-3.  (1,  2)  do   everything",   therefore  man  ought  to  be     ,         ^ 
submissive  unto  God.«    no  thought,  no  Divine  plan  or  purpoi^e   and^rufw- 
conld  be  hindered  or  resisted.     J<.b  felt  that  he  had  taken   a    leipe  of  God 
wronor  attitude  in  attempting  to  resist  the  Divine  will,  or  question    unimited 
the  Divine  righteousness.     His  wrong  lay  not  so  much  in  the  i  a   'Jo'id  e<«  not 
things  he  had  said  as  in  the  .yurlt  he  had  ehrri.shed.     (3)  who,  1 1'^'^'""  *  ditT.>rent 
etc..  ch.  xxxviii.  2.    Job  recalls  the  words  of  Jehovah,    uttered,  i  h e  hei'd    pTel 
things  altogether  improper  and  unsuitable.  j  viously,    but  he 
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^enrua  it  in  a 
&  fff^ret  t  way  ;  he 
realises  it  spiri- 
tually, together 
with  its  i-unse- 
q  uen  ces. — Upk. 
Com. 

Ge.  xviii.  14  ;  .Te. 

xxxii.    17  ;    Mar. 

xiv.  36;  Lu.  xviii. 

27. 

b  J.  Puhford. 

'•  You  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  ' 
materials  for 
your  religious  ia- 
■truetiou  must  be 
gathered  out  of 
the  Biblfi  aiid  out 
of  the  clo  et.  You 
will  g'^t  a  good 
deal  oat  of  the 
Bilile,  and  you 
will  get  a  good 
deal  out  of  the 
cl  set  ;  but  God 
does  not  live  in 
the  Bible,  or  in 
the  closet,  a,li>ne. 
He  lives  wher- 
ever you  go;  He 
lives  in  your  soul, 
and  His  provi- 
dence is  mani- 
fest in  your  daily 
exporiftnce." — H. 
\V.  lieecher. 

e  Cow  per. 

Job  humbles 
himself 
before  God 

a  "  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that 
Job  means  to  say 
he  actually  saw 
God,  but  that  his 
apurehensiuns  of 
Him  were  clear 
and  bright  as  if 
he  did.  There 
was  no  evidence 
that  God  ap- 
peared to  Job  in 
any  visible 
form." — Barnes. 

b  Is.  vi.  5;  Eze. 
XX.  4-,  xxxvi.  31  ; 
Jno.  iii.  b,  10  ;  Ja. 
iv.  7—10. 

r.  5.  A.  Alison,  5. 
22. 

cDr.  Witfierfpoon. 

d  C.  Callaway, 
MA. 

Job  xxlx.  II ;  Pg. 
XlTiiuS. 


The  vnsrarchahleness  of  God. — Though  the  snn  is  the  source 
and  fountain  of  lig'ht,  there  is  little  g'ooi  in  gazing  at  the  sun 
except  to  get  blinded.  No  one  ever  saw  th9  better  for  looking 
the  sun  directly  in  the  face.  It  is  a  child's  trick  ;  grown  up 
people  know  better.  We  use  the  light  which  the  snn  gives  to 
see  by,  and  to  search  into  all  things— the  sun  excepted.  Him  we 
cannot  explore,  beyond  what  he  reveals  of  himself  in  the  liglit 
and  heat  which  he  sheds  upon  us,  and  in  the  colours  by  which 
he  is  reflected  from  the  earth.  There  is  no  searching  of  the  sun, 
our  eyes  are  too  weak.  How  much  less  can  we  search  the  sun'a 
Creator,  before  whom  the  myriads  of  suns  are  but  as  so  many 
cloud-bodies  I  His  revelation  of  Himself,  in  His  works  and  in 
His  Word,  in  His  Son  and  in  our  souls,  is  more  than  enough  for 
us.  Persons  who  dare  to  go,  as  they  say,  in  a  director  way  to 
Himself,  are  like  children  looking  at  the  sun,  who  instead  of 
getting  more  light  and  better  eyes,  get  less  light  and  an  in- 
fatuated eye.* 

God  in  every  tiling.'^ 

One  Spirit  — His 
Who  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleeding  brows- 
Rules  universal  nature.     Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 
Of  His  unrivall'd  pencil.     He  inspires  their  hues, 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes. 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 
The  forms  with  which  He  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  Him  ;  which  what  he  findg 
Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower, 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak, 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God.« 

4 — 6.  (4)  hear,  etc.,  Job  still  quotes  God's  words  ;  ch.  xxxviii. 
3,  xl.  7.  In  this  way  he  intimates  that  they  had  made  their  due 
impression  upon  him.  (5)  hearing  of  the  ear,  I  have  received 
reports  of  thee  from  my  forefathers,  and  from  Elihu.  mine 
eye,  the  inward  eye  of  faith."  (S^^  abhor  myself,  or  I  abhor 
and  retract  the  rash  speeches  I  have  made,  dust  and  ashes, 
already  humbled  by  affliction  to  sit  in  dust  and  ashes,  I  further 
repent  and  humble  myself  spiritually.  Job  now  bewails  not  his 
suffering,  but  his  sin.* 

A  view  of  God's  qlory  liumMing  to  the  soul. — I.  Illustrate  and 
confirm  the  proposition  that  clear  discoveries  of  God  lead  to 
repentance.  1.  It  brings  to  light  the  hidden  evils  of  the  heart , 
2.  It  points  out  the  evil  of  sin — its  aggravations — and  strips  of 
all  excuses  ;  3.  It  points  out  the  danger  of  sin  ;  4.  It  sets  forth 
God's  infinite  mercy.  II.  Practical  improvement.  I.  Lea-n  the 
force  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  religion  is  described 
as  the  '•  knowledge  of  God  : "  2.  The  great  danger  of  a  state  of 
ignorance  ;  3.  See  the  necessity  of  regeneration  :  4.  Observe  that 
as  men  grow  in  religion,  they  grow  in  humility/ — 'Hie  aecond- 
liatul  and  'primary  hnoirledgc,  of  God. — I.  Here  is  implied  a  second- 
hand knowledge  of  God.  t  have  heard,  etc.  1.  It  is  very 
common  ;  2.  It  is  very  worthless.  II.  Here  is  implied  a  primary 
knowledge  of  God.  1.  It  silenced  all  controversy  ;  2.  It  subdued 
all  pride.''     . 
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The  iin.varchnhlcnr.'iS!  of  God. — 

O  'lliou  eternal  One  !  whose  presence  bright 

All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  gi'ide  ; 
Unchanged  through  time's  all-devastating  flight, 

Thou  only  God  I  lor  there  is  none  beside  ; 
Being  above  all  things  !  mighty  One 

Whom  none  can  comprehend,  and  none  explore  ; 
"Who  fiU'st  existence  with  Thysell  alone, 

Embracing  all,  supporting,  ruling  o'er  ; 

Being  whom  we  call  God,  and  know  no  more  I 

In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 

I\Iay  measure  out  the  ocean  deep  ;  may  count 
The  sands,  or  the  sun's  rays  :  but.  God.  for  Thee 

There  is  no  weight  nor  measure.     None  can  mount 
Up  to  Thy  mysteries  ;  reason's  brightest  spark, 

Though  kindled  by  Thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark  ; 

And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar  so  high. 

Even  like  past  moments  in  eternity. 

JTnh'rrml  inffucnre  of  God. — That  sun  which  the  beast  does  not 
recognise,  that  sun  which  the  insect  does  not  know,  is  after  all 
its  father  and  its  mother.  "Withdraw  it  from  shining,  and  there 
is  not  one  heart  on  the  globe  that  would  know  how  to  beat. 
Deprive  th^  earth  of  its  iiifluence,  and  there  is  not  one  blade  of  [".^.^  ,^,  ,fj^, 
grass,  or  one  leaf,  that  would  know  how  to  live.  Although 
everything  in  the  world  has  a  kind  of  organisation  of  its  own, 
there  is  no  vital  organi.<ation  that  does  not  lie  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  sun.  and  draw  its  fiery  milk  as  the  source  of  its  strength. 
All  things  are  impotent  without  the  light  and  the  heat.  All 
seeds,  all  roots,  all  buds,  all  tissues,  however  perfect  in  them- 
selves, wait  for  their  life  till  the  sun  imparts  it.  As  the  mill 
stands  still,  complete  in  itself,  till  the  stream  moves  upon  its 
wheel,  so  nothing  can  revolve  in  nature,  and  go  through  its 
ap:^ointed  changes,  without  the  impact  of  the  sun.  The  seed  is 
perfect,  the  germ  is  rolled  up  in  it,  the  time  has  come  for  it  to 
push  forth  ;  but  it  waits  helpless,  and  cannot  be  born  till  the 
sun  comes  :  and  then,  as  a  babe  needs  nursing  at  every  minut^e. 
BO  the  whole  life  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  waits  day 
by  day  for  the  ministering  care  and  stimulus  of  the  sun.  And 
this  is  mo^t  significantly  an  image  of  that  presence  and  power 
and  nursing  influence  which  reside  in  our  God/ 

7 — 9.  (7)  said  to  Eliphaz,  b-^c.  it  was  necessary  not  to 
leave  the  impression  that  Job  had  been  wholly  in  the  wrong,  or 
even  most  in  the  wrong.  Eliphaz  was  foremost  speaker  of  the 
three  friends,  and  probably  tho  most  aged,  right, ^  in  saying 
that  afflictions  are  a  siga  of  My  anger,  and  that  therefore  ye. 
who  are  not  afflicted,  are  more  righteous  than  Job.  my 
servant,  used  several  times  of  Job  to  intimate  his  gracious 
reconciliation  with  God.  (8)  seven,  etc.^  a  patriarchal,  rather 
than  a  Levitical.  sin-offering.''  him,  lit.  his  face,  his  person, 
folly,  term  usfd  in  the  Bible  wit";  idea  of  wickedness.  (9) 
did,  as  r.  8.  They  being  also  hum\,led  under  God's  mighty 
hand. 

Tlie  valve  of  human  infercestsion'^. — From  this  t«xt  it  is  clear — 
I.  That  God  will  accept  intercessory  prayexa.    II.  That  in  order 
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"Besiiles  h^i 
lit'ial  seeing  of 
Gud  ill  thti  sym- 
bul  o(  the  tein- 
prst,  Joh  nxw 
baw  spiiiiialy 
what  he  h  a li 
imlistinclly 
taueu  I'll  h-  aisay 
before,  even 
Go'l's  itiflnite 
wisilom  '' — FuuM- 

Sft. 

'•(jrO(^     asks    no 
re-t^  a'  d  requires 
no   Bliim^'er,   but 
h'  Ms  siraiKht  oa 
wiihuu'       W'liri- 
i.ess  ;   wearing 
out   the  ages, 
H  ni.=elf  unv.rn; 
changing    a  11 
things,     Himself 
w.thout  variable- 
niRS  or    ehadowr 
of  tiiiuingl    God 
i-  like  the  sun  at 
n  lon,  that   casts 
down     Btrai^'ht 
so 
ws  down  the 
sliad'iws    upun 
the    crouiid    un- 
rteiueath     each 
tree;    but    He 
never.    lil<e     the 
sun.  goes   west- 
wai-ii  towards  i.i3 
selling,    turning 
all  si. a  low.'^  fro  u 
ut.iler  th-   trees, 
i  iind     slanting 
them    upon    the 
ground.    God 
slink's  in  eternal 
mites'^,     like     a 
8un    thwt   knows 
neither  morning 
ni-r  ereiiing  nor 
night,    but    only 
IK  0'>.   and    tiOf'U 
always." — H.    W. 
Ileiclitr. 
d  H.  \V.  Beecher. 


Job  inter- 
cedes tor  his 

t'lieuds 

a  "  The  differ- 
ence wiis  that  ilie 
friends  spolie  to 
defend  a  tebet. 
.J  'h  spoke  wliat 
he  hel  eved  to  be 
true.  Their  grent 
fault  wa.s  I  heir 
breach  of  cha- 
rity."— Spk.  Con*. 

b  Na  zxiii  L 
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«.  7.    A.  B.  Evans, 
203. 


"Constantineth« 
Grrtit  was  one 
day  looking  at 
BO  lie  statues  of 
noind  pe  I  s'ins, 
wh'j  were  r  -pre- 
B^-nted  stin'Mtig. 
*I  shall  have 
mine  taken 
knHeling,'  said 
he;  '  for  thar  is 
how  I  have  risen 
to  eminence.' 
Thus  it  is  with 
the  Christian:  if 
he  would  obtain 
any  real  emi- 
nence in  the 
Christian  life,  he 
must  be  oft^n 
k  neeling  1  n 
prayer  to  God." 
—Bib.  Treasury. 

c  Cheever. 


the  return  of 

Srosperity  to 
Ob 

a  P^.  xiv.  7;  liii. 
%  cxxvi.  4. 

6  This  word  is 
U'^ed  Ge.  xxxiii. 
19;  Jos.  xxiv.  3i. 

e  Ge.  xxiv.  47, 
xxiv.4;Ex.xxxii. 
3. 

♦'PresentR  are 
nsunl  in  visit  ns: 
a  man  of  tank  in 
the  R.,  p^pecially 
aftTaca  ami  y." 
'—Fausset. 

V.  10,  N.  Park- 
hnrnt.  1i.  60;  .ST. 
OgiJen.  35 :  Dr.  J. 
Garnrtt,  Dissert, 
on  Job,  3-29. 

"Ask  Nature 
what  phe  has 
done  f  r  the 
lone'y  child  of 
the  forest  and 
the  piairie;  has 
she  ever  taught 
him  to  recognise 
the  true  im 
iTien«ity  of  his 
heritage,  or  tr) 
feel  that,  de- 
graded as  it  is, 
be\«ear-j  a  nature 
tbat  a  God  need 


to  their  acceptance,  they  must  be  offered  by  holy,  belie vingf  hearts. 
Learn  : — 1.  Let  Christians  seek  to  be  pare  aid  txpright  if  they 
wish  their  prayers  for  ochers  to  avail ;  2.  Let  the  worldly  man 
value  the  prayers  of  God's  people. 

The  power  of  praijer. — Among'  many  remarkable  instances  of 
the  prevalence  of  prayer,  which  Dr.  Mather  in  his  Magnalia 
mentions,  the  following  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Elliot  de.serves 
notice,  which  I  give  in  Dr.  Mxther's  own  words.  There  was  a 
godly  gentleman  of  Charleston,  one  Mr.  Fost3r,  who,  with  his 
son,  was  taken  captive  by  the  Turks.  Much  prayer  was  employed, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  by  the  good  people  here,  for  the 
redemption  of  that  gentleman  ;  but  we  were  at  last  informed 
that  the  bloody  prince,  in  who.se  dominion  he  was  now  a  slave, 
was  resolved  that,  in  his  lifetime,  no  prisoner  should  be  released, 
and  so  the  distressed  friends  of  this  prisoner  now  concluded, 
"  our  hope  is  lost."  Upon  this,  Mr.  Elliot  in  some  of  his  next 
prayers,  before  a  solemn  congregation,  broadly  begged,  "Heavenly 
Father,  work  for  the  redemption  of  Thy  poor  servant.  Foster  ; 
and  if  the  prince  who  detains  him  will  not,  as  they  say,  dismiss 
him  as  long  as  he  himself  lives.  Lord,  we  pray  Thee  to  kill  that 
cruel  prince  ;  kill  him  and  glorify  Thyself  upon  him."  And 
now  behold  the  answer  :  the  poor  captive  gentleman  quickly 
returns  to  us,  that  had  been  mourning  for  him  as  a  lost  man, 
and  brings  us  news  that  the  prince  was  come  to  an  untimely 
death,  by  which  means  he  was  now  set  at  liberty." 

10^  11.  (10)  turned  the  captivity,  restored  him.  A  pro- 
verbial expression.  Amply  indemnifitd  him  for  all  that  he  had 
lost.*  QQ.ve^  etc.,  as  marg.  Added  all  iliat  lie  had  been  to  Job 
unto  the  double,  as  v.  12.  Obs.  that  the  Div.  blessing  followed  on 
his  showing,  by  forgiveness  of  and  intercession  for  his  friends, 
how  thoroughly  he  was  brought  to  a  right  state  of  mind  and 
heart.  (11;  came  ..  sisters,  these  appear  to  have  forsaken 
him  in  his  deep  distress,  eat  bread,  the  E.  sign  of  recon- 
ciliation, piece  of  money,  Heb.  kesitah,''  a  much  more  ancient 
word  than  shekel,     ear-ring-,  or  nose-ring." 

The  prai/er  of  Job  {r.  10). — I,  The  text  reminds  us  of  the 
manifold  blessings  of  prayer.  1,  Hereby  Job  was  restored  to 
health  and  prosperity  ;  2.  Hereby  his  friends  were  restored  to  the 
Divine  favour.  II.  Of  the  salutary  influence  of  prayer.  1.  This 
exercise  tended  to  purge  Jobs  heart  of  all  resentment  towards 
those  he  praved  for  ;  2.  It  also  prepared  him  for  the  return  of 
fortune.  III.  The  testimony  of  this  prayer.  1.  Job  showed 
affliction  had  not  soured  his  nature  :  2.  Affliction  had  ennobled 
his  heart.— ./(yfci'.s'  re.<ifnration  to  health  and  pro.y)erlt//. — Sketch 
the  history  of  Job.  We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  his  history 
and  character  by  showing — I.  The  office  he  performed.  The 
friends  of  Job  had  greatly  oifended  God  by  their  mode  of 
conducting  their  controversy  with  him  ;  for  their  ignorance  and 
uncharitableness  God  required  them  to  humble  themselves 
before  Him  :  the  office  of  intercessor  was  undertaken  by  Job. 
In  his  execution  of  this  office  we  are  particularly  led  to  notice — 
II.  The  benefit  resulting  to  himself  from  the  discharge  of  it. 
1,  A  great  and  immediate  change  was  wrought  in  Job's  circum- 
stances ;  2.  By  the  instantaneous  change.  God  rendered  more 
manifest  His  decision  of  this  controversy  ;  8.  By  this  He  put 
honour  also  on  a  forgiving  spirit.    This  subject  very  dibtiuctly 
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Bhows  US — (1)  The  manner  in  which  our  sin??  are  to  be  forgiven  ; 

(2)  The  wisdom  of  waiting  to  see  the  end  of  Gods  dispensations  ; 

(3)  The  duty  and  efficacy  of  intercession.' 

BeUef  (j'lrcn  to  one  in  distress  (v.  11). — The  custom  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made  is  practised  in  the  East  to  this  day.  A  rich 
merchant  in  North  Ceylon,  named  Siva  Sangu  Chetty,  was 
Middenly  reduced  to  poverty  ;  but  by  this  plan  he  was  restored  to 
hio  former  pro?]ierity.  Two  money-brokers,  also,  who  were  sent 
to  these  parts  by  their  employer,  who  lived  on  the  opposite 
Ci">ntinent,  lost  one  thousand  rix-dollars  entrusted  to  them. 
Ti.  y  therefore  culled  those  of  their  caste,  profession,  and  country, 
to  partake  of  a  feast,  at  which  repast  the  whole  of  their  loss  was 
made  up.  \Vhe?a  a  young  man  puts  on  the  earrings  or  turban  for 
the  first  time,  a  feast  of  the  same  description,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  given,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  rings, 
and  to  assist  him  in  the  future  pursuits  of  life.  When  a  young 
woman  also  becomes  marriageable,  the  female  relations  and 
acquaintances  are  called  to  perform  a  similar  service,  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  purchase  jewels,  or  to  furnish  a  man'iage  portion. 
In  having  recourse  to  this  custom,  there  is  nothing  that  is 
considered  mean  ;  for  parents  who  are  respectable  and  wealthy 
often  act  in  a  similar  manner.  Here,  then,  we  have  another 
simple  and  interesting  illustration  of  a  most  praiseworthy  usage 
of  ancient  days.* 

12,  13.  ^12)  latter  end,  closing  period  of  his  life,  more, 
by  giving  him  double  measures  of  prosperity,  fourteen,  efe.. 
comp.  ch.  i.  3.  (IS)  seven  sons,  etc.,"  the  same  number  that 
he  lost  in  the  time  of  his  calamities  ;  ch.  i.  2.  Ko  mention  is 
made  of  his  wife. 

The  end  of  a  good  mmi's  life  better  than  the  hefimninfj. — I.  For 
the  beginning  was  like  that  of  all  men — sinful.  II.  For  the 
course  was  overruled  by  Divine  grace,  and  a  scene  of  Divine 
discipline.  III.  For  the  end  manifests  Divine  mercy,  and  is  the 
beginning  of  joys  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  Application  : — 
Many  are  at  the  end  of  life,  without  being  at  the  beginning  of 
anything  better. 

Life  eom pared  to  a  voyage. — We  read  that,  in  certain  climates 
of  the  world,  the  gales  that  spring  from  the  land  carry  a 
refreshing  smell  out  to  sea.  and  assure  the  watchful  pilot  that  he 
is  approaching  to  a  desirable  and  fruitful  coast,  when  as  yet  he 
cannot  discern  it  with  his  eyes.  And.  to  take  up  once  more  the 
comparison  of  life  to  a  voyage,  in  like  manner  it  fares  with 
those  who  have  steadily  and  religiously  pursued  the  course  which 
heaven  pointed  out  to  Ihern.  We  shall  sometimes  find,  by  their 
conversation  towards  the  end  of  their  days,  that  they  are  filled 
with  jieace,  and  hope,  and  joy  :  which,  like  those  refreshing 
gales  and  reviving  odours  to  the  seaman,  are  breathed  forth 
from  paradise  ujion  their  souls  ;  and  give  them  to  understand 
with  certainty  that  God  is  bringing  them  unto  their  desired 
haven.'' 

14,  15.  (14)  Jemima,  dore  ;  or  perhaps  daylight,  after  the 
night  of  trouble.  K.zia,  cas.^ia.  sweet  and  gracious  as  this 
favourite  plant.  Keren-happuch,  a  horn  or  va.si-  of  pigmmt. 
euch  as  was  usod  for  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  eyes.«  (15) 
inheritance,  this  was  unusual  in  the  case  of  daughters. 

Names  of  Job's  datiahters. — These  names  are  very  ckaiacteristio, 
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not  refuse  to 
\ve>ir?  Or  does 
not  be — as  al  — 
turn  from  the 
heavens  above 
him  to  t)  i  a 
kindrpd  earih, 
and  (though  few 
xa»y  be  \\\x  out- 
ward solic'tings 
to  KU'h)  'sav  to 
corruptiun.  Thuu 
a' t  my  fa'h(>r:  to 
the  worm,  Thoa 
ait  my  mother 
and  my  s  ster! ' 
(J  b  xvii.  14.) 
Nrtture  can  teach 
di-^coiiteut  wiih 
this  world,  but 
there  her  Icpsoa 
well-Li;; h  clobes; 
she  talks  but 
vaguely,  and 
feebly  and  faieely 
of  anvither!"  — 
ArchtT  /  vtt&r, 
d  C.  Simeon,  Af.A» 
e  PiOberts. 

Job's  possea- 
sions  and 
family 

a  Ps.  cvii.  41. 

p.  12.  A.  ifao. 
t'onald.  195;  A. 
G.  i!<pei)cer,  1 2»  ; 
li.  C.  So'jaen,  93. 

"  The  merchant 
who  towards 
spicy  regions 
sails,  smells  their 
periume  far  o£f, 
in  adverse  gales; 
wth  blasts  which 
th'  «  against  the 
fi.  •',  hi  ul  blow, 
fresh  odorous 
breathings  of 
<iOtl's  goo  n ess 
flow."— .fit*  A  0^ 
Ae/i. 


h  Tottmson, 

Job's 
daug-htero 


'  a  "  The  names 
'indicate  gr  at 
I  hi'iiuiy  aiid  grnca 
I  both    of    periioo 
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ter."- 


of    chirac- 
-Spk.  Com. 


"The  namps  of 
the  d4.iighter3 
but  uotoftlie  sous 
of  Jtjb  are  given. 
Some  have 
suppose (i  that 
certain  di.^tr  cts 
of  Arabia de'ived 
their  names  fr. 
these  daughters 
of  Job." — Words- 
worth. 

Ps.  cxliy.  1». 

r.     14.       /.    C. 

Dieteric,  Antiq. 
414. 

"The  great  Name 
in  thi  Jewish  re- 
ligi  )n  was  Jeho 
vah;  the  great 
Name  in  the 
Christian  reli- 
gion is  Jesus. ' — 
John  Bate. 

b  Dr.  Kitto. 


the  det.th  of 
Job 

a  Ge.  1.  23;  Ps- 
cxxviii.  6;   Pr- 

xvii.  6. 

6  Ps.  xci.  16  ;  He. 
ix.  27  ;  Jno.  xi. 
25. 

"  The  trnnslators 
of  the  LXX.  add 
•And  itis  writt-n 
that  he  will 
rise  again  with 
those  whom 
the  Lord  will 
raise  up,  etc." — 
Barnes. 

V,  16.  /.  Smith, 
Vise.  t45. 

$S/iar)n  Turner. 


aud  are  exactly  of  the  same  class  as  are  at  the  present  day  g-iven 
to  women  in  the  East.  The  first  name.  Jemima,  according-  to  the 
Targum,  means  "  day  ;  "  or  may  as  probably  have  the  significa- 
tion of  "  turtle "  or  "  dove,"  which  it  bears  in  the  Arabio 
language.  The  second  is  cassia  —the  aromatic  of  that  name. 
And  the  third  appears  to  be  correctly  rendered  by  the  Vulgate, 
cornii-stibii — •'  the  horn  or  vessel  of  stibium,'''  that  is,  of  paint, 
such  paint  as  the  eyes  were  adorned  with.  All  these  names  are 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  present  usages,  in  which  the 
names  of  females  are  taken  from  whatever  is  considered  agree- 
able and  beautiful — flowers,  fruits,  gums,  perfumes,  precious 
stones,  and  the  like.  The  last  name  is  the  most  singular.  It  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Orientals  that  they  do  not  keep 
in  the  background  the  materials  and  instruments  of  personal 
adornment,  but  obtrude  them  on  every  occasion,  as  objects 
calculated  to  suggest  agreeable  ideas.  Hence  the  vessels  con- 
taining paints,  unguents,  and  perfumes,  give  names  to  females, 
supply  images  to  poetry ;  and  painted  representations  of  them, 
with  their  names  inscribed  upon  them,  occur,  equally  with 
representations  of  flowers,  on  the  walls  of  palaces  in  the  East.  Ifc 
is  also  remarkable  that  this  custom  of  painting  the  eyes  should 
have  existed  at  80  very  early  a  period  as  the  name  of  Job's 
daughter  intimates.  Yet  we  know  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  (see  2  Kings  ix.  30)  ;  as  also  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  appears  from  their  paintings  and  mummies,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  vessels  with  remains  of  the  black 
powder,  and  the  probes  or  pencils  for  applying  it  to  the  eye,  have 
often  been  found  in  the  ancient  tombs.*" 

16,  17.  (16)  lived  .  .  years,  he  was  70  at  the  time  of  his 
calamity.  Prolonged  life,  length  of  days,  was  another  sign  of 
gracious  Div.  acceptance.*  (17)  full  of  days,  sated  and  con- 
tented with  his  earthly  lot.** 

The  evening  of  life. — Amid  life's  varied  streams  and  sources  of 
transport  and  pain,  often  mingled  and  often  alternating,  we 
learn  at  last  to  prefer  those  milder  and  more  certain  or  enduring 
pleasures  which  calmly  soothe  u.=,  to  the  bustle,  the  labour,  and 
the  excitements  that  engage  and  animate  our  youth  and  maturer 
strength.  Agitation  and  emotion  at  length  lose  their  charm  ; 
they  disturb  more  than  they  amuse  us.  As  age  advances  to  its 
sober  evening,  we  perceive  and  appreciate  the  value  of  conscious 
life  without  pain  ;  of  sedative  tranquillity  ;  of  reposing,  yet  not 
inactive  thought ;  of  sensibility  without  perturbation  ;  of  patient 
hope  ;  of  resting  movability  ;  of  sensations  that  please,  but  do 
not  agitate  ;  of  intellectual  rumination  ;  and  of  those  solemn 
aspirations  of  sacred  foresight,  of  prospective  gratitude,  and  of 
humble  reliance  on  the  great  mediatorial  Benefactor,  which 
close  our  mortal  days  with  true  dignity,  and  make  even  dissolu* 
tion  an  inestimable  blessing.' 
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